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discussion. Gillieron's opponents have made it a matter of reproach 
that Edmont should have been allowed to make the survey alone. 
His reply would seem to be entirely reasonable. He maintained 
that to ensure unity as well as accuracy in the perception and 
transcription of dialect words, it is not only advisable but indispens- 
able that the ear of only one person should come into play. 
Gilli^ron was so convinced that this was an essential condition that 
he would even prefer one defective hearer to a number of more 
acute observers. But, in reality, Edmont was endowed with very 
exceptional powers of audition. Moreover, in the eyes of Giliieron, 
who, though a linguist by profession, had no great belief in the 
‘ objectivity * of his colleagues, he possessed a further and inestim- 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


C E livrc csi la version anglaisc de mon ouvrage^ Introducere 
in studiul limbilor romanice. Ev0lu{ia starea actuala a tin- 
gvisticii romanice^ paru a la^i il y a cinq ans. Ecrii en 
roumain, langue asscz peu connuc memo dcs philologues, mon 
livrc n’en cveilla pastmoins Tattention de$ spccialistes, et dc 
nombreux comptes-rendus, vingl-cinq au total, lui furent con- 
sacrcs au cours dcs irois annees qui en suivirent la publication. 
A de ires rarcs exceptions pres, auxquclles, j'en ai la certitude, 
certains griefs personnels ne furent pas ctrangers, ces comptes- 
rendus furent favorables,' sou vent meme plus que favorablcs. 
On s’accorda pour reconnaitre el pour louer ma tentative dc 
fournir, sur Tactivit^ scientifique dcs representatants Ics plus 
marquants dc notre discipline du dernier tiers dc siecic, des 
renseignements exacts et detailles en mcme temps qu’impar- 
(iaux. 

Ccries, ce travail presentait dcs lacunes ; il en prcscnie encore 
sous sa forme nouvcile. Mais il est nature! qu’il en soil ainsi; 
d'abord parce que la perfection n'est pas de ce monde, ensuite 
parce que pareil defaut est comme inherent au caracterc mcme 
de mon livre. Car, si certaines dc ces lacunes sc doivent en partie 
a des n^cessitds purement pratiques, en partie aussi aux insufH- 
sanccs soil en periodiques, soil surtout en ouvrages speciaux, dc 
nos bibliothcqucs roumaines, d*autres, au contraire, s*expli- 
quent, et sc justifient, par Ic but que jc me suis propose. 

En effet, comme je Tai dit ailleurs, mon but fut dc dccrire, 
non pas toutc ractivit^ d^ployec dans Ic domaine dc la linguis- 
tique romane depuis le debut du siecle present, mais seulement 
celle qui $e rattachait plus ou moins <^troitement aux dcoles et 
tendances nouvelles, ou qui pouvaient paraitre telles. On pou- 
vait nc pas approuver ce project. Mais, unc fois admis, il 
comportait necessairement certaines omissions. C’est ainsi que, 
partant du principe que toute discipline vaut surtout par les 
progr^s qu’clic fait rcaliscr, en m^lhodc ou en doctrine, je me 
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sub cru aiuorisc a m'gligcr Tactivitc qui nc faisait que con- 
tinuer la tradilion du dix-ncuvieme siccle, estimanl, d'une part, 
quo ccllc-cl ciaii plus gcneralemcnt connuc et, d’autre part, 
quVllc se pretait moins a la critique ct a la discussion. Cepen- 
dant, ufin que lo lecieur soil inlbrme sur Ics ecoles antericures 
bases dc la linguislique du vinglicmc siccle, je Icur ai consacrc 
vin assoz long cliapiire, le premier du livre. 

cute done dc lacunes matcrielles el comme inevitables, des 
lacuncs voulues ou, pluioi, imposees par la nature meme de ma 
lache telle que je I’avais conque. C‘est ce qui expHque, en 
panic, que pour tel domaine de nos etudes, pour telle region 
comme, par excmple, pour la Peninsule Iberique, les informa- 
tions soni rclativcmeni rates, meme dans le present volume, 
alors que pour telle autre dies sont abondantes, voire meme 
surabondantes. 

Mais, meme delimiies dc ccue maniere, ks fails que j’avais a 
decrire n>n restaient pas moins ires complexes. II fallait trier, 
classer, choisir dans unc maticrc encore cxlrcmement touffuc. 
Dans cctic operation ddicale, operation oil, forc^ment, 
I’elcment personnel jouc un role tres important, comment 
espder saiisfairc tout le monde ? Ne s*agi$sait-il pas, dans 
I’cspccc, d’appr^cicr I’ccuvrc linguistique de savants pour la 
plupart encore vivants, et doni Tattitude scientifique, ct meme 
la personnalitc purement humainc, provoqucni chez leurs con- 
freres des reactions tres diverscs ? Comment ctre sQr d’avoir 
cchappe compktement a cette atmosphere de sympathic ou 
d'antipathic qui entoure ct I’ceuvre ct Thomme ? Comment sc 
flatter d’avoir formule toujours un jugement purement objectif ? 
Ces questions que jc me pose sincerement a moi-memc, jc les 
pose cgalemcnt a ceux qui, a lire telle appreciation, tel doge, 
dans Ics pages qui vont suivre, pourront eprouver quelque 
mouvement d’humeur ; quails sc disent, cux aussi, qu*cn 
pareilk matierc, a moins, d’etre indifferent, il cst fort difficile 
d’etre impersonnel. 

Qu’il me soit permis a cc propos dc citcr un exempk spcci- 
fique. On sail que I’ccolc dite ‘idcalistc’ rencontre, surtout cn 
Alkmagne, une hostilite des plus acharnecs, et qu’il est des 
romanistes auxquels I’apport scientifique dc cette ecole parait 
insignifiant ou meme pcrnicieux. II cst clair que mon attitude 
a 1 egard de. cette ecolc sembkra trop favorable, sinon partialc, 
a celui qui partage cette opinion ct qui considere un Vosskr, un 
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Lerch ou un Spitzer comme de purs dilettantes. CeluMa, je ne 
pretends pas a le convaincrc de la justesse de mon appreciation 
de CCS trois savants. Je demande seulement qu’il ne fasse pas de 
son opinion a lui un article de foi auquel, sous peine d’excom- 
munication scientifique, tout le monde doit souscrirc ; qu’il ne 
Terige pas en axiome pour lout linguiste scrieux, mais qu’il 
exerce au contrairc la tolerance qui est de mise en toulc discus- 
sion de principes el de methodes scientifiques, tolerance que 
j’ai essay^ de pratiquer moi-mcme a Tegard d’ccoles ou 
d’individus doni Ics oeuvres ne m’inspirent pas toujours une 
admiration sans reserves. 

Quant aux deux venions de mon Hvre, si ellcs sont asscz 
differentes I’unc de I’autre, e’est surtoul a mon colleguc M. Orr 
qu’en revient le mcrite, Mon role personnel en ce qui concerne 
celle-ci n’a consiste qu’a completer et a mctlrc a jour» dans la 
mesure de mes moyens, la documentation, la oii ccile-ci sc 
r^v^lait incompktc ou perimec. M. Orr, au contrairc, au cours 
de plus d’une annee de travail, n’a ccsse de me soumettre dcs 
suggestions cn vuc de rendre cette version anglaisc, par la 
forme ct par le fonds, supericure a la version primitive. Ccs 
suggestions, toujours justes el ingcnicuses en mcme temps que 
bicn documentees, je Ics ai toutes acccpiccs. Je lui en suis 
profond^ment reconnaissant, surtout cn cc qui concerne les 
amdliorations qu’il a apportccs aux chapiires III ct IV du 
livre, les plus importanu ct par I’ctcnduc et par Icur portec 
th^orique. La le traducteur avis^§, qui a partoui fait preuve 
d’une connaissance peu commune, hclas, de ma Jangue 
maternelle, s’est double d’un veritable collaborateur. Je le 
remercie done, non seulement d’avoir par cetic traduction 
anglaisc contribue a la diffusion dc mon livre ct d’avoir ainsi, 
j’osc I’esp^rcr, aide a evciller et a propager I’amour de nos 
communes Etudes, mais aussi de m’avoir aide a fairc de cette 
Edition une Edition veritablemcnt nouvellc, revue, augmentee 
ct cn panic refondue, ainsi que I’annonce le litre. 

loRGU Iordan 

Minoitina Agopic, 

U 1937 



TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


I HAD not read many pages ofihc Rumanian version of this 
book before I conceived the plan of translating into English 
what seemed to me a most admirable initiation to the newer 
Romance scholarship, not only for students of the Romance 
languages, but for linguists in general. Having secured M. 
lordati's ready consent and Messrs. Methuen and Co.’s generous 
support, I set to work on a task which, though lengthy and, as it 
proved, laborious, was none the less most congenial in that, 
apart from a few minor points of appreciation with regard to 
this or that individual scholar, I found myself completely at 
one with the author. 

At the outset, bearing in mind that improbe Jacit qui in alitno 
libro ingeniosus I applied myself severely to an adequate ren- 
dering of the text. But, as the work proceeded, and encouraged, 
I would add, by M. Iordan’s willing acceptance of my sugges- 
tions, I allowed myself greater liberties, with the result that in 
the later portion of the book, as M. Iordan has said above, there 
is a good deal of my own handiwork, not only in the re- 
arrangement of the subject-matter, but in the subject-matter 
itself. As a pure translation, therefore, this English version lacks 
unity of treatment, although, thanks to the complete con- 
formity of views between M. Iordan and myself, the unity of 
thought and outlook is, I venture to think, maintained through- 
out. 

1 wish to thank my colleagues, Mr. Austin Gill and Mr. 
W. D. Elcock, for reading the proofs of this edition, and the 
former also for some valuable suggestions, particularly with 
regard to the section on Slang Studies, a field in which he has 
long been working. 

John Orr 

Edinhurghy 

StpUmber^ 1937 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


I T has been a source of keen pleasure to me that, among 
Romanists, English-speaking scholars should have shown 
the greatest appreciation of the original version ol my work 
on Romance linguistics: Introducerf in studiul limbiioT romanicf. 
That the English translation should now be reprinted is 
sufficient proof of this: though the Rumanian version has 
appeared in two editions, none of the other translations has 
met with such success. The popularity of the 1937 English 
edition was due to John Orr as translator (incidentally the first 
foreign Romanist (oundenake a translation of the work). Notonly 
did he transpose it into lucid, attractive Englislt, but also, with 
my consent, he made a number of modifications and improve- 
ments. For many years he had planned a new extended 
edition. Unhappily he did not live to see his plans materialise. 

Now it has fallen to Mrs. Rebecca Posner to undertake the 
task, which she has performed in an excellent manner. After 
having carefully read the entire text of her supplement, I dare 
call her contribution brilliant. Her up-to-date coverage is 
virtually exhaustive — which is not true of previous editions. 
Some linguists of great stature, ignored or almost so by previous 
versions, here appear in their proper perspective (some of 
them, it is true were less well-known six or eight years ago). But 
what has aroused my unreserved admiration is less the informa- 
tion provided than Mrs. Posner’s critical attitude, based always 
on a perfect knowledge not only of the works discussed, but 
&lso of the theories, methods and so on, underlying them. 

1 should like then to congratulate Mrs. Posner on her work. 
The new edition is a fitting tribute to the memory of John Orr, 
who will be remembered with affection, gratitude and admira- 
tion whenever the book is read. 

loRGU Iordan 

4 ih Stpumhtr, 1969 
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CHAPTER I 


ROMANCE STUDIES BEFORE 1900^ 


The Middle 
Ages 


U NTIL the beginning of the nineteenth century there can be 
no talk of siricdy scientific research upon the Romance 
languages. As a science in the true sense of the word, that 
is to say, possessing the necessary evidence to substantiate its 
affirmations concerning linguistic phenomena, our discipline is 
scarcely a century old. This docs not mean that at 
an earlier date men were not to be found whose 
native curiosity, fostered by the general advance of 
culture, impelled them to seek an understanding of all manner of 
problems concerning these languages, as far as the knowledge 
at their disposal allowed. On the contrary, from the remotest 
times, distinguished minds have concerned themselves with what is 
to-day the subject matter of Romance linguistics. !t merely means 
that their enquiries, although deserving of every attention from the 
historical point of view, cannot be set alongside the studies that 
have taken shape in the course of the nineteenth and of the present 
centuries. None the less, it is fitting that we should mention here 
a certain number of authors and works that stand out above the 
others and have thus a greater claim upon the attention of posterity. 

Shortly before 1305, in an unfinished work entitled De vulgari 
eloqufntia^ the great Italian poet, Dante Alighieri, already treated 
a certain number of questions that are still matters of debate among 
linguists in general, and Romance scholars in particular, inter altOy^ 
the origin of speech, the neo- Latin group of languages,— <omprbing 


* Cf. G. Crdber, GeschkhU dtr nm^nuehtn Phitclogif, in Grundriss der rom. Phil., I 

(2nd edition), Strasburg, 1904-6, p. 1 f. Sec also. H. Pedenen, La tingmsligue 
au XIX sihUf Mitkadti tt restdtaU (translated from the Dani&h), 1924 ; English 
translation, 193 »• reviews of thb work, see E. Boisacq, Pewe befgt de phiUlogie 
e( d^kisUiin, VI (J927), p. 554, n. j ; O.D.[ensusianu), Crai fi suftft, V (J931, 2), 
P« 390 : E. Ericson, Studset in PMUtggjf, XXIX (1932), p. 125 f. ; P. Meriggi, 

L>ie muerin Sprathmy XLl (1933), 

• The author is concerned in the main ivith the problem of literary Italian ; 
style, versification, criticism and literary history thus take up the major portion 
of his pages. 
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for him only ihc three of which he had personal knowledge, French, 
Provencal, and Italian— and the Italian dialects, of which he 
distinguishes fourteen groups, on one side or the other of the 
Apennines. Dante accepts without question the Biblical story of 
the origin and diversification of human speech, as was inevitable 
with the author of the Diviru Comtdyy but when he speaks of the 
dialectal varieties in Italy he shows himself an excellent observer 
of the facts of language, and some of his remarks are truly surprising 
for the period. 

The Renascence, that is to say the resumption of close contact 
with Graeco^Roman antiquity, brought increased interest in 
The Rena- linguistic enquiry and opened up wider horizons. 

■c«DC9 and Like all men of the Renascence, the authors of 

grammatical and lexicographical works of the 
period are distinguished by their many-sided interests and by an 
erudition which profoundly impresses, not to say bewilders, our 
over-specialized contemporaries. It is enough to mention the names 
of Robert Etienne (Robertus Stephanus^), Henri Etienne (Henricus 
Stephanus^) and Justus Joseph Scaliger^ all of them of the 
XVI th century, and all of them authors of works of outstanding 
importance in our field of study. The last-mentioned, be it said, 
treating of the distribution of the languages spoken in Europe, 
clearly recognizes the kinship of French with Spanish and Italian, 
assigning all three to the same group. 

This renewed linguistic activity continues in the seventeenth 
century. To this period belongs the foundation of the oldest of our 
European academies, namely, the Accademia della Crusca, created 
as early as the end of the preceding century, 1583, and the Academic 
Fran9aise, 1634, whose main purpose was to foster the growth of 
the national tongue by publishing a grammar and a dictionary.^ 
There remains to mention further the famous Glossarium ad scripUtrts 
nudiat it ir^mae laiiniUUis, 3 vob., Paris, 1678, the work of the 
Frenchman Du Cange (Charles du Fresne) ; this dictionary of 

• Dictumiujirt/rmfots^htiny 1539 ; TraUU to gramain franfoisty 1559. 
/raf^2f^^i579 ^ ovu U gftt, 1565 ; Pr 4 etll^i du Ltniagt 

n * ^ Evropoionm 1599 ; Dt hodims Frananm lingtas, 1599 ; 

Di pane ittfrorm prarmniiaiumfy 1610. 

•* Cruscuy in lix volume*, appeared in 1612 : the Dittion- 

Mjw fAc^u Franfoisey be^ in 1638, took nearly 60 yean to complete : 

m.two volume*. The Crmnairt de CAeadimu Fwfaw 

ppeared m IM2. It has been severely criticized by Fcrd. Brunot, Obstrva- 

Uons sur la Cram, dt VAead. Ft., Paris, 1932. 
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mediaeval Latin still renders inestimable service to Romance 
scholars. 

In the eighteenth century linguistic studies progress with increased 
momentum. Philosophic rationalism on the one hand and the 
encyclopaedic spirit on the other have each a beneficial effect upon 
our discipline.^ The former gives rise to works upon the origin of 
language, the latter, with its strong historical bias, introduces into 
linguistic investigation that historical outlook which was to be of 
such great profit to the Romance scholars of the future. One 
regrets, however, that the attention of the philologists of this century 
turns with preference to literature, to the neglect of the Romance 
languages as such. A great name of this period is the Italian 
Lodovico Muratori, a scholar of prodigious activity who published, 
inter aha, a huge collection of the ‘ sources ’ for the history of the 
Italian people, an enormous mass of material that has been of 
great value to Romance studies, supplemented as it is with an 
inexhaustible store of bibliographical information. 

The cosmopolitanism characteristic of the XVIIIih century 
also shows iuclf in linguistic studies. Men are interested not merely 
in their mother tongue, but in the languages spoken beyond their 
national frontiers. And so we find Italians busy with French or 
Proven9al, Frenchmen with Italian and so on. More than this, in 
non*Romance lands, in England for example, and particularly in 
Germany, we note among scholars a similar interest in the neo- 
Latin tongues. Thus was the ground being prepared for the 
linguistic achievements of the early decades of the nineteenth 


century. 

Wc have already stated that as a true science our discipline 
scarcely exists until after 1800. Its beginnings arc to be sought in 
Romance romantic movement.* It is weil known that 

Linguistics one of the essential characteristics of German 
Romanticism was an insatiable thirst for knowledge. 

Knowledge of self, knowledge of the outer world, 
or, in short, as they put it themselves, knowledge of the infinite, 
these were the watchwords of the romantics. This desire to ‘ know * 


gives birth first of all to History, which, inasmuch as it studies the 
past of humanity, is qualified perhaps more than any other science 
to gratify our curiosity. The nineteenth century for this reason 


* Cf. G. Hanjois, Les thdoria du Uniait en Frar^t di 1660 ^1821, Pam, n.d. 

* Cp. Gcftfud Richert, Die Anfit^g der romawchen PhilolcfU ind dU deuitehe 

Ronwuik, HaUc a.S., 1914. • 
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became essentially the century of history. But to ransack the past 
leads but indirectly to the knowledge of man’s soul, the supreme 
aim of the romantics. So their next recourse was to languages and 
literatures, as direct sources of information upon the life of the 
spiiit. This was the path that led to the creation of Philology. 
It began, as was natural, with the more intensive study of the 
classical languages and literatures, though from the time of 
Humanism and the Renascence the classics had not ceased for a 
moment to be read and admired. To these were next added the 
Sanscrit language and literature, which, for a variety of reasons, 
held an Inevitable appeal for the romantics, with their well-known 
love of mystery and exotism. It must be remembered, however, 
that romanticism also came as a reaction against classicism, as a 
protest against the severity of rules that fettered, if they did not 
destroy, the liberty of the poet. Hence it is that modern languages 
and literatures acquire in the eyes of the romantics a peculiar value, 
and an interest which rapidly led to the creation, first of all of 
Germanic, and later of Romance philology. 

Despite their attitude ofhostility towards antiquity, the romantics, 
in their studies of the modern tongues, had perforce to utilize the 
Romance methods of classical philology, the only existing 
Studies and linguistic discipline. One of these is the com- 
piflloiogy paraiive method, the investigation of languages 
belonging to the same family by comparing them 
one with the other and taking as a starting-point a so-called parent 
longue. This procedure was therefore introduced into Romance 
linguistics, where it is still applied, and is indeed, in the nature of 
t ings, essential, whether in work of a comprehensive character, 
embracing the various neo-Latin languages in their relationships 
one with the other and with Latin, or in problems affecting one 
alone, for recourse must be had to others if we arc to bring out 
the peculiarities of one. 

But the Romance scholars did not confine themselves to imitating 
their Indo-European colleagues ; they went further and took over 
from the latter a point of view which was quite meaningless in their 
ovm parucular field. The reader is aware that the language from 
which Greek, Latin, Sanscrit. Persian, etc., have sprung is un- 
recorded. Consequently, in order to facilitate the discussion and 
investigation of these languages. phUoIogists set to work to rc- 
coMtruct this common Indo-European or Indo-Germanic tongue. 
After estabbshing the phonetic, morphological, and other corre- 
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spondences between the kindred idioms, they proceeded to create 
for each particuJar case, by purely logical methods, an Indo- 
European prototype from which the several varieties of sound or 
form arc supposed to have sprung. This procedure was for them 
a prime necessity, which explains its unreserved application in 
Indo-European linguistics. The Romance scholars followed faith- 
fully in the wake of the Indo-Europeanists,^ and thought that they 
too must have a similar goal, failing to recognize that their situation 
was entirely different from that of their masters, inasmuch as the 
sUrting-point of their languages, namely Vulgar Latin, is com- 
paratively well known, while Classical Latin, forming with 
Vulgar Latin a single linguistic whole, which we may call Latin 
pure and simple, has yielded up practically all its secrets. More- 
over, the Romance tongues are still spoken to-day ; that is to say, 
they arc living organisms, and can thus be observed and studied 
directly, ‘ in the field *, to use a term borrowed from the natural 
sciences, unlike the Indo-European languages mentioned above 
which we are obliged to acquire from written sources. None the 
less, it took a long time for such obvious truths to gain recognition 
and to bring about a change of attitude. To-day, however, 
Romance philology has escaped entirely from the guardianship of 
the Indo-Europeanists, nay has even become, as Schuchardi 
somewhere proudly asserted, a teacher of its fellows. And with 
good reason ; for although, like the neo-Latin tongues, the Slavonic 
and Germanic idioms are also living languages, and can therefore 
be studied on the spot, primitive Slavonic and primitive 
Germanic, on the other hand, arc entirely unknown to us. 

Another peculiarity of Romance linguistics in the XlXih century, 
also attributable to the circumsUnces outlined above, is its excessive 


j. (henueiv«s, rcAJiriAg eh« difference between the two 

duciplines, have more than once itriven lo condemn the too serviJe appiicatioti 
of the methods of comparative philolo^ to research in the neo-Latin tonmjes 
A. Meillet, the regretted chief of French Indo-European scholar, gives his 
opinion on this question in a review of P. E. Cuarncrio’s ro/toloiia teman^a (MiJan 
1918). He wntes ; Lea romanistes imilent irop sou vent ]a grammaire compar^c 
des langues mdo-europ<ennes par ses mauvais c6tds : en mat i^re d‘indo-europicn 
on est obligd de juxiaposer des Etudes sur eoutes les langues du groupe, parce ouc 
c est le seul moyen qu‘on ail de raimier en quelque mesure U languc iniiialc 
Les romanistes, qui ont loutes sories de donn^cs pour poser le roman coramun* 
le lont exerca k meitre sous one mimt couverture des renseignements se rao- 

d^nct^ ’• ; BuIUlm tU U Sori/U di linguUtiqui 
« Pans, XXI (i 9 > 7 -t 9 )* P* 330- The error of the ways of those Jingulsis who at 
^ry step reeonairucicd Vulgar Laun equivalents for Romance forms and HHJrds 
has become more pariicuWly mamfeat since the foundation of linguistic gcoCTaphv 
^mparauvely wently, L. Sai^ has given us what we may Sjl decisi^p?«f 
of thu error m has LdS Soms vtdjgirus dt C^tymeiogU/rmfsist, 3 voU., Paris, 1 935-30. 
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historical bias. The researches of the IndoEuropeanists, who are 
chlehy concerned with dead languages, are founded upon texts, 
their only available source of information. Romance scholars, 
copying their elders, imagined that they too must give pride of 
place, not to the spoken idioms, but to written documents ; and 
the older the document, the greater did its importance appear. 
There thus came about the truly paradoxical situation that numer- 
ous non-French linguists of last century were past masters in their 
knowledge of Old French and Old Provencal, but unpardonably 
ignorant of the modem idiom. ^ Against this tendency, which was 
erroneous in so far as it was excessive, there came a strong reaction 
towards the end of the XIXth and beginning of the XX th centuries, 
due in the main, as will be seen later, to the study of linguistic 
geography (e. Chapter III).* 


•k it ir 


Whom arc we to call the founder of our discipline ? The 
answer to this question has long been given, and the matter may 
The Fou&da- considered as settled. But there arc still 

tloD of beard, from time to time, dissentient voices, which, 

motives frequently quite foreign to science, 
revive discussion of the problem. A short history 
of the matter would therefore seem to be necessary. 

From strictly chronological point of view, it is a Frenchman, 
Francois Raynouard, who t^es first place. Entrusted with 



' Th« following 
Hugo Sthuchargi»l 

noituity towv<b UJfl french, with which lor > 
we bwn K«newb.l over-fed. Mimefii once told me how 
fM ^ « write on the board the Old French 

emperere at apelet RoUant. ‘ Good I 
ooT^«^,iS “ French underneath I ' ^Sorry, Hot Profewor, I haven't 

to T Ae “e»y " < 872. 1 wa» told by a coUeai^e qualified 

Ui T". f if I did not publiih ai Old ^ch t«t. I 

lleameoffl” ^e i. given to undei.und by 
Di* nmtrtn Romaml an dtr daiOeieti Hoekithilt, in 

*9*’^ dtat Mun.fia'5 story i. of more than merely 


A “>»« dont le caraet 

qui du defaon viennent i y jeter lea yeux. 
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the preparation of the Dictionary of the French Academy he 
became convinced, that in order to study seriously the French 
vocabulary a knowledge of the earlier phases of the language was 
indispensable. He set himself therefore to investigate linguistic 
conditions in France in early Umes, and in doing so, discovered a 
vast number of literary monuments which he began to publish, 
and, what is of more immediate interest to us here, to utilize for 
his Uxiqtu roman ou dutionmire de la languc des troubadours comparie 
aoec Us auires langues de {'Europe taliru, 6 vols.. Paris, 1838-44.1 He 
had previously pubUshed a series of sbe volumes of texts, entitled 
Chetx de poisUs originales des troubadours, Paris, 1816-21. The first 
of the series is headed Grammaire de la longue romane (Paris, 1816J 
and is of particular importance in the present discussion, inasmuch 
as It IS the first grammar of an ancient Romance language, and is 
based upon texu. What Raynouard calls ‘ roman ’ we call to-day 
Old Proven9al. And in this error of terminology Ues the crux of 
the problem. For Raynouard imagined that out of Latin there 
came directly, not the Romance i^oms we know, but an inter- 
mediate lan^ge, common to all the prorinces of the defunct 
Roman empire, and that it was this language which gave birth 
at a later date, to Spanish, French, Italian, etc. The idea was not 
new. In the XVIIIth century there was a like belief in the 
existence of a unified Romance language, supposed to have been 
prwrved in the Oaths of the year 842. Raynouard him- 

self believed this text, whose great antiquity renders it of the 
highest value, to be a Provencal product, and consequently a piece 
of his early ‘ roman instead of a piece of French as it really is 
His concepUon is thus on all fours with those of his predecessors of 
the previous century.* 

Raynouard’s Grammar impressed, and even astonished his 
contemporaries. The latter were able to observe that the char- 
actensucs of unity, regularity, and analogy, which, in their belief 
were the prerogauve of literary languages in their highest stage of 
perfecuon, were to be found in the morphology of an archaic and 




r . . r* -'T iMijvnance co tuen a coniuiion ai 

*•>« nto-Laiin tongues, particultrly 01 d''Ftench 
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primitive idiom like Old Provencal. But the fundamental error 
of the work, namely, that a common necKLadn language bad been 
spoken over the whole of ‘ Romania *, i.e. the Romance area, 
before the existing Romance idioms, soon became apparent.^ 
This in itself would be sufficient for us to refuse to award to 
Raynouard the title of founder of our discipline. But it is not all, 
for we have seen that he in fact studies only one Romance language, 
and therefore docs not apply the comparative method, the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Romance philology as we understand it 
to-day. It was indeed impossible for this method to be applied in 
the year 1816, inasmuch as the work which was to lay the founda- 
tions of Indo-European linguistics as a science in the real sense, 
and which later inspired both German and Romance philologists 
alike, namely, Frana Bopp*s Uber das Conjugations^sUm dtr Sanskrit^ 
sprackSf in VtrgUichung mit jenm dsr gritchiscfurif laUinisefunf persischsn 
und germanischen Sprat ken, was only published at Frankfurt am 
Main in the same year, 1816, as Raynouard*s Crammain d$ la 
langut romane. None the less, despite his shortcomings, there is no 
challenging Raynouard's achievement as the most vigorous pioneer 
in Romance studies. 

Before passing on to the true founder of the Romance discipline, 
Friedrich Diez, we must make a brief mention of his predecessors 
in allied domains. We have just cited the first work of Bopp, which 
inaugurated the comparative method, and thereby the strictly 
scientific investigation of the Indo-European languages. In his 
study of the conjugation system of Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, etc., 
Bopp formulates the conclusion that the Indo-European flexion is 
a product of ‘ agglutination a term borrowed from W. v. Hum- 
boldt. In his view, all words can be reduced to monosyllabic 
roots, some pronominal, others verbal to these, flexional endings 
became attached which were themselves originally independent 
words, mainly pronouns. But the chief value of Bopp’s work is 
to be sought elsewhere, namely, in the idea, which he upheld with 
the help of ‘ physical * and ‘ mechanical ’ laws,* that the Indo- 


j . ^ 1 818, A. W. V. Scbicgel, in his Obsmathns svr la laniue et la litUraivt 

ats inmdaiUws, a work which in certain aspects can be considers as a veritable 
ouUme of Romance philology, corrected Raynouard and mamtaiced that the 
neo-Latm languages came directly from Latin. 

• From the verbal roots both verbs and substantives were formed, from the 
prono^al, pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and particles. 

• I those which we call to-day ‘ phonetic * or ‘ phonological * 5 

mecbanical laws concern the radons between vowels and consonants. 
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European tongues composed a complete unity. Their several 
developments were of no interest to him, not only in this work, but 
also in the later VergUicfunde Grommatik Sarukril, Send^ Gruchischertj 
Litauiscken, Gctisck^n und Deutscfun (1833-52), where he is still 
solely concerned with their inter-relationships. 

Historical linguistics, or, more correctly, language history, wc 
owe to the Germanist Jakob Grimm, who in his Diutsch Grammatik 
(1819 onwards) studies with particular attention the sounds of the 
Germanic languages, insisting on the relationships between these 
and the sounds of the classical languages, and showing at the same 
time that changes in sound are not arbitrary and fortuitous but 
take place according to definite laws.^ 

Building on the foundations laid by Bopp and Grimm, Friedrich 
Diez published in the years 1836-43 the three volumes of his 
Grammatik der rcmaniscfun Sprachen^ in which he 
applies the comparative method of the former and 
the historical method of the latter. Romance 
philology, as a truly scientific discipline, had been founded.^ Diez 
divides the Romance languages into two groups, an eastern, 
comprising Rumanian and Italian, a western, including Old 
French, Old Proven9al, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. He then 
goes on to show the origin and development of their respective 
'forms*, their sounds, flexions, word-formation, and syntax. In 
the first part, which comprises the phonology of the several 
languages, sound-change (Lautwandel) is held to be at the basis 
of all linguistic change. Diez does not confuse sounds with 
letters, as all his predecessors had done, although he does not hit 
upon the true reason for phonetic changes, imagining as he docs 
that some of them are conscious and deliberate. We note, too, 
that he did not make a clear distinction between inherited Latin 
words and those borrowed from X^tin at a later period, although 
each type has had a different phonetic hbtory. On the other 
hand, he is fully aware that a sound changes into another sound 


* li u here that we encounter Tor the Hnt time the term *sound*$hift ' (Lautver- 
schiebung) so current in hutorical grsunman of Germanic. It should be stated, 
however, that the law to which it refer? had already been discovered independently 
by the Danish scholar, Kr. Rask. 

' Dies is the founder of Romance studies in the fullest sense, linguistics, philo< 
logy proper, and literary history. Just as his Grammor replaced that of Raynouard, 
so his BeiirSgt zuf KtmtrUs der romwiiuhen Poem O^as), his Poesie der Trcuhadourt 
(i8a6) and his Suken und Wttke der Ttoubo^ws ((029) rendered the similar works 
of the French scholar superfluotis. It was Goethe, whom he met at Jena, in t8i8 
who encouraged Dies to take up the study of Proven^ lyric poetry. 
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of a kindred type of articulation, and particularly, he is aJivc to 
the great importance of analogy in the domain of flexion. It is 
natural that after a lapse of some hundred years since the first 
edition, Diez's Grammar should have lost much of that outstanding 
importance which it had at the date of Its appearance and for a 
considerable time after.* The fint and second volumes (Phonology 
and Morphology) are to*day only of historical interest ; the third, 
however, that on Syntax, has lost practically none of its intrinsic 
value. 

In 1854 Diez published, again in Bonn, his Etymolo^ches WdrUf^ 
buck dtr romanisefun Sprochen, a natural and necessary corollary to 
his Grammar. Here, he traces the origin of a great number of nco* 
Latin words, grouping them into (d) words common to all the 
languages, and (b) words existing only in one, allotting a section 
to Italian, a section to Spanish and Portuguese, and another to 
French and Provencal. What we have said of the Grammar holds 
also for the DUtionaty : like every work that has been created 
single-handed, and has formed the basis of subsequent research, 
it contains much that is imperishable and has become the stock-in- 
trade of Romance linguistics, beside much that is now only quoted 
because it comes to us from Friedrich Diez. 

The influence of this great scholar soon made itself felt both in 
Germany and elsewhere. In Italy, in the second half of the last 
Grazladio century, we And a Agure of the fint rank, Graziadio 
(1829^907^ Ascoli, an Indo-Europeanist and Romanicist 

' all in one, who, although not strictly speaking a 
pupil of the German linguists, owed a great deal to them, par- 
ticularly to Bopp and Diez, and who, following in thdr footsteps, 
displayed a fruitful and untiring activity in widely varying domains. 
Here, we are chiefly concerned with bL work in Romance, though 
we can scarcely hope to detach this entirely from his work in the 
broader field. 

In the first place, it is to this linguist that we owe the setting of 
Italian Dialectology on a truly scientific basis and, conse- 
quently, the foundation of Dialectology as a branch of Romance 
studies, for until his day the Romance dialecU of all regions had 
been left to the care of the amateur philologist. In order to publish 

of 45 there were Bve edit^ 

by Diez ^ emUoiu, the third only was supervised 

‘-I «ve„ with 
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his own and his disciples’ researches in this fidd he founded in 1873 
the Archivio glottologuo italumo,^ an event of signal importance in 
history of Romance linguistics. The eighth volume of this 
journal (1882-85) contdns (p. 98 ff.) the famous study entitled 
V Italia diaUttaU, in which Ascoli formulated for many years to 
come the rules and principles to be adopted in the study of Italian 
dialecU.* Further, it is thanks to him that a Romance language, 
untU then practically unknown even to spedalisls, enters the kcrl 
of Romance scholars. In the first volume of his journal (pp. 1-556) 
he published a work which is still of fundamental importance for 
the dialecu of the Rheto^Romance area, his Saggi ladini, a model 
of erudition and breadth of vision despite the inherent aridity of 
the subject.* From the very outset, Ascoli realized the value to 
general linguistic study that lay in the observation of the popular 
vemaculan, for he was quick to undersund, unlike some of our 
present-day ultra-fervent supporters of the historical method, that 
direct observation of living speech illuminates with some certainty 
the various processes of modification undergone by a language in 
the past ; whereas the reverse is by no means always true, namely, 
that the study of the early stages of a language enables us to 
comprehend with greater ease its present slate. 

Again, Ascoli atuched great importance, when accounting for 
the peculiarities of a given language, to the ethnical factor or 
substratum. The idea that racial characteristics manifest them- 
selves in language was not a new one. It is to be found in the 
works of the earlier empirical linguists, and later in Friedrich 
Schlcgel, von Humboldt, and particularly in Grimm. But Ascoli 
was the first to work it out at aU scientifically.* He attributed, for 
example, the change of the lalin long u to the sound [y] which we 
find in France, Northern Italy, and certain Rhelo-Romance 
dialects, to the Celtic populations settled in those areas. Similarly, 
the change of initial / to h in Spanish and Gascon was laid at the 
door of the Iberians. T^day, though there is general agreement 


* PubUahH iww in cw tectkmj ; one devoted to Indo-European and sencrsl 
^ die other to Romance, undi the duection 

of M. G. Barioh. 



- yie uuccuon oi me leaoer 01 luJian dialect 

itu^o, C. Merlo, pn^ewor at the Umvenity of Pisa, itill continues the Ascoli 
tradition. 

• The same volume, p. xlii f., cootaim his system of transcribing sounds. 

• V. B. A. Teiracini, La Culima, VIII (19^9), p. 644-5. 
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among schoJars with regard to the principle upheld with such 
warmth and eloquence by AscoU, its application to particular 
cases usually encounters either direct opposition or, to say the least, 
very lukewarm acceptance.* 

Finally, we must not forget that Ascoli laid strong emphasis upon 
the need for intuition in linguistic research. In Kritiseke Studien 
tut Sprackwissensekaft (Weimar, 1878),* pp. iii, viii, xiii, etc., 
while recognizing that linguistics is at a disadvantage when com- 
pared to the exact sciences in its inability to establish laws, and 
is therefore obliged to coniine itself to the methodical observation 
and close scrutiny of facts, he none the less adds that the task of 
the philologist is not merely to decant the contents of his card- 
index, but that he should possess a modicum of fancy, a special 
flair for what is probable, which alone can lead us to the discovery 
of what is true. Much more than this : courage and even temerity 
are required, for without them progress can but be slow.^ 

Ascoli, although not strictly speaking a pupil of Diez, had con- 
tinued the tradition which the latter had established. A little 
French in France, Gaston Paris, who actually 

Romanlclsts studied under Diez in Bonn, began his illustrious 
philological career with his Etudt ^ur U r 6 U de Vc£cent 
Uiin dans la langxu franfaise^ Paris, 1862. With Paul Meyer, 


•• An historical summary of the substratum problem, with particular reference 
to luly, v^Jl be found in G. Rohifs, VorUuinistfu Eir^usjt in den Mundarfen dti 
fieu^en Haluv, Germamuk-romansche Monatue/irift, XVIII (1930), p. 37 f. For 
subsequent t^cussiom see : V, Berioldl, ProhUmee de substrnt. iwrdi dr mdth^hgie 
vvvii / du f»eahuloire, BuU. Soe. Ling. Paris 

0930. fasc. 2, p. 93 f ; see also the proceedinn of the third congress 
M I published in Revue de iinguuHaue romane, IX (1933) ; 

M.>Labke, in Arefiw fur das Studim der ntugren iWArn, 166 (1034), p. 50 
^ in Siatwh) j p Kretschmer, in CloUa, ?6tin (1934), p. t f abo 
Meillet, ^ Ungw d^ I Europe wuoeiU, 2nd cd., p. S7 f ; *H. Delacroix, Ls 
Ungage et ta Pem/e, 2nd ed., p. ao2 f. » k / . * 

number of essays which had appeared in Italian in 

and iV “ VossIcT takes up these ideas of AscoU’s 

*0 ^ ^»ble application of them. AscoU's attitude with regard 

chapter. The centenary of 
® brought forth a nch hardest of studies concerning the work of 
scholar , sm the list of articles in Ar^. gloit. Uai., XXV (1031-3), see. 

by f . G. Goidlni^, C««W«. 


Kd ■|*9- PP- 357- Lastly we must mention 

Siti DiL. i^d 
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another distinguished name in our annals^ he founded, in 1872, 
the journal Romania.^ Both of these scholars were philoJogists 
rather than linguists, that is to say, they were specially interested 
in the early history of the French language, and in Old French 
and Provencal literature. But by their methods, and by the spirit 
which inspired their researches, they created an atmosphere of the 
most serious scientific endeavour, and thus did much to help on 
the progress of Romance linguistics in general. A particular 
tribute must be paid to the memory of Gaston Paris who, directly 
or indirectly, was the master of all the later French romanicists. 
It is sufficient to state that Jules Gilli^ron, the founder of 
linguistic geography, of whom more anon (*r. Chapter III), sat at 
hb feet, and at his instigation began the task of saving from oblivion 
the popular vernaculars of France.* 


* ★ ★ 


Natural 

Sciencea 


At that period, the natural sciences had made tremendous 
headway, and had begun to exercise a powerful influence over 
LlnguUcica intellectual activity. The study of 

ano the language could not escape this influence, particu- 

larly after Darwin had published some of his most 
significant works. Attaching excessive importance 
to the phonetic side of language, and considering sounds as natural, 
that is to say, merely physiological products, analogous to other 
purely physical phenomena, many linguists came under the almost 

j appe*fing, somewhat irregulatly, under the editorship of Mario Rooue*. 
and siili maintai rung Its early iradiiion of giving special attention to the language 
and literature of mediaeval French and Old Provencal. 

* linguistic studies of this great teacher have been collected by 

hi* pupil, Mario Roques, and published in a volume of 700 pages, entitled. Millets 
Ungutitiquis, Paris, 1909. The most interesting of them, particularly with regard 
to the argument of the present book, is that entitled, Us perltrs dt Franet^ a lecture 
given to the ‘ 5 oci^t«s savanics ' on May 26th. 1868, which is full of good things 
concerning research upon the vernaculars. It can be said that there is to be 
loimd m ceruin passages of this lecture the basis of the future work of CiUi6ron, 
whose methods of dialect study, as displayed in the Ptiit Atlas phondtiqtu du Valais 
roman {sud au Jwne), Gaston Paris praises and recommends. 

In Che chapter on linguistic geography (Chap. Ill) the reader will find Gaston 
i^is recoainendations concerning the study erf dialect, It seems however not 
out of place to reproduce here the foUowing passage, which shows us the founder 
01 Koi^ce Studies in France expressing himself according to the prevailing 
spirit of his day, laying the strongest cmjwsasis, that is to say, upon phonology ; 

... di^sser 1 atlas phoaitique de la France, non pas d'apr^ dca divisions arbi- 
trairei et f^tiees, mais dans toute la richesse ec U liberty de cet immease ^panouisse* 
ment. (Op. flS., p. 440.) ^ 
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tyrannical away of naturalist theories, the more readily as, for 
them, sounds made up the whole of speech. Thus, in 1863, the 
Indo*Europcanist August Schleicher published Die Darwin^ 
ische Theority in which he considers the modifications of sounds to 
be processes that take place according to fixed, immutable laws, 
identical with natural laws. For each phonetic change, a sound* 
law was sought out, valid of course only for a single language, 
while the exceptions were explained either as being ^ sporadic 
sound shiAs or as resulting from some special laws applicable 
only to these exceptions. The influence of these theories was not 
slow to show itself in the Romance domain, much more, be it said, 
to the detriment of our science than to its advantage. Yet, one 
good thing the linguists owe to the naturalists. Through Darwin, 
particularly, the natural sciences had ceased to be a description of 
nature and had become a history of nature ; phenomena were not 
merely presented but also elucidated, and brought wthin the scope 
of causality. And so the linguists, imitating the naturalists, 
gradually changed thein discipline into a history of language ; 
they began, that is to say, to concent themselves with even the 
minutest facts and to trace and explain their evolution. 

Side by side with this nacuraUstlc conception of language, the 
old point of view, which had guided Diez and others, still per- 
sisted, namely, that human speech, even though it manifests itself 
in the material form of sounds, is and remains a purely psychical 
product. More than this, those who favoured this view, by a 


reaction which was excessive, though natural in the circumstances, 
against the new school of thought, laid vigorous stress upon the part 
played by * analogy*, a most important feature in their linguistic 
doctrine. They contended that a word oAen changes under the 
influence of another word or words with which it has no etymologi- 
cal relationship. They insisted particularly upon ‘ exceptions *. 
If certain ‘ regular * phenomena could be explained more or less 
easUy with the help of the socalled sound-laws, it was al so necessary 
to discover an explanation for the cases that transgressed the ‘ rule ^ 
in a word, for all cases without distinction. This tendency of the 
anti-naturalist school' to resort to ^ analogy particularly in the 

onlS Md S ^ to cQocwve language, not as something fixed, fteated 

develope and becom^ as an 

him, liamSii asked ‘ what * was language 1 after 

Humboldt Its becoming. For further reference to W. v. 

nunmoidt, see the chapter on the school of Vo«Jer i«/ra (Chap. II). 
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case of ‘exceptions’, is particularly marked with W. Scherer, 
in his ^ur GtsckichU dtr deulschen Sprache (1868). 

From the conBict between these two points of view there sprang 
up a new school, which appeared to reconcile even such sharply 
opposed adversaries as were the advocates of the 
‘ physical product * theory on the one hand, and 
the ‘ psychical product * on the other. This is the 
famous school of the Neo- grammarians.^ Their views were 
first set forth with precision and at some length by Hermann 
Osthoff and Karl Brugmann in the preface to their Merpho^ 
Icgischt Unirrsuchimgeny I. Teil, Leipzig, 1878, which we may there- 
fore consider as the program or manifesto of the new school. The 
authors observe, Brst of all, that hitherto too much attention had 
been paid to language as such, and too little to man, as if language 
were a separate and independent entity, whereas the life of language 
is in and through its users, who thus exercise a determining influence 
upon its development. Similarly, OsthofTand Brugmann reproached 
their predecessors and contemporaries with having attached exces- 
uve importance to the physical side of language to the almost 
total neglect of the psychical.^ In order to undentand language, 
they state further, it is not necessary for us to study comparatively 
the Indo-European tongues, particularly the ancient ones, as is 
commonly done, chieHy with a view to arriving at a primitive Indo- 
European Chat u a pure fiction, but we should study the present- 
day living languages and their dialects, for these, inasmuch as they 
are spoken here and now, aflTord us the opportunity to observe 
with ease language in its psychological aspects. All these obser- 
vations and pronouncements are perfectly correct, and any modern 
linguist would subscribe to them unreservedly. But the gap between 
theory and practice is apparently not an easy one to bridge. For 
Brugmann, for example, who at the beginning of this century had 
become the world’s most distinguished Indo-Europeanist, con- 
tinued to study almost exclusively, against his own avowed opinions, 

' Accordint^ to H. Schuebardt ond edition, p. ^9, note to p. 451), 

the name 3 w\%’grvnmai\kff was lint applied to them by Fr. Zamcke, who had in 
niind the well«known liiera^movement of the first half of the nineteenth century, 

' das jungfe Deutschland *. The hximoroiu suggestion ih the term was in Zamcke’s 
inientiOD c^te a secondary consideraiion. The term is discussed further at 
the end of Chapter 111 of the present book where we deal with M. Bartoli's ' neo- 
linguistlc ’ theories. 

* Amon^ other proois in support of their assertions they mention the study 
mtitled imd AOroktim, htUttehki, published by H. Steinthal 

in ZtimhriftJUr VSlkerp^hoibiii, t (l8fio), p. 93 t, which had not attracted the 
notice it deserved. 
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the ancient or dead languages, and to study them of course com* 
paratively, while the majority of his pupib have done nothing but 
follow their mascer^s example. But let us glance at the other 
theoretical utterances of the two neo^grammarians. They are of 
considerable interest, and constitute, according to some, the strength, 
to others, the weakness of the new school. 

For what reason were the languages of to-day to be given prefer- 
ence in linguistic study ? Because In all living vernaculars, the 
phonetic changes peculiar to the dialect are put into operation 
throughout the whole of the speech material, and are observed by 
all the members of the speech community, with a consistency far 
greater than might be expected from our study of the older lan- 
guages, which are accessible only through written media ** (p. ix). 
It is clear that between these words and part of the observations 
set forth above there is a contradiction, to be detected indeed in 
the whole system of the neo-grammarians, namely : on the one 
hand, they protest against the almost exclusive attention paid to 
the physical aspects of speech, and demand that adequate attention 
should be paid to the psychical factors, while on the other, they 
talk with great conviction about the regularity of phonetic change, 
which equally implies a mechanical, that is to say physical con- 
ception of language, as we shall see shortly. StUl, Osthoff and Bnig- 
mann do not neglect the principle of analogy, which they consider 
to be purely psychological in character, and award praise to 
W. Scherer, whose Gtschichie (see p. 15 above) they quote, for 
having explained ‘ analogically * a number of forms held by others 
to be the result of phonetic change. The majority of JinguisU 
oppos^ Scherer, but a few followed him, among them A. 
Leskien, who, in 1876, two years before the Morpkologiscke 
UntcTs^kmgtn, published in Leipzig Du Dtclinati<m im Slamck- 
LitouwAen md Germanuefun, where he formulated, for the first time, 
the pnnciple that sound-laws admit of no exceptions. ^ At the 
basis of Leskien’s doctrine are to be found, according to Osthoff 


u S'® forth in the Mcrphclcgistfu VnUrsuchmm 

of Scherer and L«kico. This U admitted by Ae 
and Bruffxnann J*- remarks of Osthoff 

rapective ideas Leskien, and from a confrontation of thdr 

quotation from Lmkien's book iUustrates his 
transmitted to us b Se mSt principle that no case-form 

elsewhere. . T« arfnsj* bre^h of the phonetic laws which are valid 
to assert in reality that the impossible to coordinate, u 

at. I>eUcr^^, p of our science. language, is inaccessible toacience.*' 
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and Bnigmann (pp. xii, xiij)» the foUotving ideas : Firstly, that 
language is not something outside and above mankind, with an 
independent life of its own, but that it has its true existence only 
m the individual, so that all modifications in the life of a language 
can only come from the speaking individual ; and, secondly, that 
man's psycliical and physical activity, in appropriating to himself 
the speech inherited from his forbears, and in reproducing and 
transforming the sound images admitted to his consciousness, must 
be essentially the same at all periods.” ‘ 

The guiding principles of the neo*grammarians are, according 
to our authors, the following : (i) ” Every change of sound, in so 
far as it is a mechanical process, takes place according to laws 
which admit of no exception ” (p, xiii) ; that is to say, every individual 
speaker of a language— questions of dialect apart— and all words 
in identical conditions, arc subjected to certain identical laws 
(ii) ” the creation of new speech forms by means of analogy plays 
a very important part in the life of the modem tongues ” (ibid.). 
In other words, there are two forces which mould man's speech, a 
physical or mechanical one, Sound-Change, the other, a psychical 
one. Analogy. Let us enquire to which of these principles the 
ne ^grammarian theorists gave preference. 

Judging by the foregoing discussion, and particularly by the 
reproaches addressed to linguists who saw nothing in language 
but Its material elemenu, its sounds, we should expect Osthoff 
and Brugmann to set analogy above sound-change. But no ! To 
them, too, the rule, that is to say, the prevaiUng element in the 
life of language, is the mechanical, the Lautgesetz, while the 
psychical, for them, Analogic, is exceptional. The function 
of the latter is but to explain the fragmenu that fall from the table 
of the sound-laws. It is not only the practice of the nco-gram- 
marians that reveals them in contradiction with themselves, 
but also certain pronouncemenU of their two leaden. On page 
xvii of the same preface to the Morphologisckc UnUrsuckungen, when 
attempting a reply to those who contended that analogy could only 
be called in occasionally as an aid in the search for truth, and 


J authors observe diet although it had Jong 

language witJux man, in practice the fact had been 

negated. A Similar neglect of tius fundamental fact could be laid ai the door cf 
a great many neo-grammarians. 

laul Osthoff spe^ of •• the bUnd necesuty with which the sound- 

p T. no 5 operate ; at. A. Darmcsieter. U vU dti meU, Paris, 1948. 
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putting up rather a weak defence in its favour, they express them- 
selves as follows ; “ The principle to which we set ourselves as 
strictly as possible to conform. Is to have recourse to analogy only 
when the sound-laws compel us. To us also association of forms 
{i.c. analogy) remains a last resort. The difference is, that we find 
ourselves confronted with ic much earlier and much oftener 
than others, for the very reason that our attitude towards the sound- 
laws is scrupulous, and because we arc convinced that the boldest 
assiimption of analogical influence, so long as it remains within 
the bounds of possibility, is always more entitled to carry conviction 
than an arbitrary elusion of the mechanical laws of sound- change.” 

When we read this manifesto of the neo-grammarian school we 
are constrained to feel surprise, not at the opposition it aroused 
among the older linguists, and among some of the later ones, as 
we shall see later, but at the enthusiasm with which the new 
doctrine was welcomed by numerous representative scholars in 
our field. For a long period this outlook prevailed among linguists^ 
and even to-day there are not wanting those who, although they 
do not make open profess on of the neo-grammarian faith, yet 
reveal themselves as really of their kind by the method of their 
researches and their conception of human speech. The great 
success of the school is due, in the main, to the spirit of the times. 
We have already shown that intellectual activity in all domains 
was under the sway of the naturalist spirit, which, thanks to the 
exceptional progress of the natural sciences, had imposed itself 
everywhere with comparative ease. Now linguistics is concerned, 
in the majority of cases, with individual facts of detail, from which 
it seeks to arrive at general principles ; it proceeds, that is to say, 
inductively, like the natural sciences proper. This point of resem- 
blance certainly accounts in a large measure for the rise of the 
neo-grammarian school ; particularly as, at the time, language 
study was in rather a critical condition. An ever-growing mass 
of material, collected by an increaring number of scholars, in an 
ever-increasing number of languages and dialects, had strengthened 
still further that impresrion of confusion and disorder which living 
language of itself produces in the observer, and <*1 ^11*^ for the firm 
intervention of some law-giver. He was not slow to come and to 
legislate in the manner shown above. The new doctrine was all 
the more suitable, in that, on the one hand, it reconciled such con- 
flicting tendencies (p. p. 14) and, on the other, gave satisfaction 
to that need for symmetry and harmony which is part of man’s 
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nature. The dual formula, ‘ sound-law ’ and ‘ analogy was too 
reminiscent of the time-honoured distinction between ‘ body * and 
‘ spirit ’ not to exercise a peculiar attraction upon the minds of 
men. 

It must, however, be admitted that the theories of the neo- 
grammarians, their preference for the investigation of living Ian- 
guages, their insistence upon the psychological aspects of language, 
their contention that language had its sole existence in and through 
the human beings who gave it utterance, marked a real progress. 
Further, the belief that the science of language was akin to the 
natural sciences caused the methods of the latter, the direct obser- 
vation of facts, to be applied to language study, and from the 
consequent close and minute scrutiny of linguistic phenomena 
there ensued, as a first result, a more accurate knowledge of human 
speech, and, in addition, an imposing succession of important 
works, both in Indo-European philology proper and in other 
branches, including that with which we arc iinm^iatcly concerned, 
Romance linguistics. 

Before setting forth the effects of the neo-grammarian doctrines 
upon our discipline, at least a passing mention must be made of 
Hermana Germanic scholar Hermann Paul, who, on 

Paul evidence of supporters and opponents alike of 

the neo-grammarian school, contributed $0 con- 
spicuously to the advancement of linguistics, and directly or 
in^ectly prepared the way for iu present progress. It can be 
said that with this linguist there is little or no trace of that contra- 
diction between theory and practice which we have pointed out 
m our remarks upon the preface to the MorpMogUche Untersuchungen. 
To Hermann Paul, the importance of the psychical element in 
language, for example, was no mere matter of doctrine, but a 
Tc^ty which we encounter in his studies at every step. His 
ptmcipal work, from the theoretical point of view at least, is 
^Txn^ipun dir SprachgeschiehU (first edition, t86o, fifth and last, 
*920).' Paul’s importance is well summed up by W. Streitberg 

Ifidogtrmttnisthts Jahrbuckf IX (1922—3), p. 280 : “ In the seventies 
of last centiuy Paul was the most resolute of the champions of the 
ftcw linguistic method prepared by Scherer and brought into effect 
by Leskicn, He was the first to expound systematically, with 
unparalleled clarity and insight, in his Prinzipi^ d<r SprachgeschickU 

Pnneipii de iitoria limbiit Ia|i, 1&94, b bued. In the nuin, upon 
• fTintipwt^ but tvich oiampla drawn from Rumanian. 
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(1680), the principles of lingiiistic investigation » and thus to lay the 
foundations upon which, for some fifty years now, research has 
been building with signal success.’* Later (on p. 283), he refers 
to the Prinzipien as Paul’s masterpiece and * the code of laws for 
linguistics’, declaring its guiding principle to be the attempt to 
demonstrate the Importance, in the evolution of language, of the 
mutual inhuence exercised by individuals, one upon the other. ^ 
Among Romanicists, the neo*grammanan doctrine found 
numerous adherents, and, through a number of contributory 
Wilhelm causes, one of its most enthusiastic advocates was 

Meyer-Liibke soon to take the lead in guiding Romance studies 
( * ^ 36 ) direction. We refer to Wilhelm Meyer- 

Lubke, whose importance in the history of Romance philology 
during the last forty or fifty years has been quite outstanding. It 
so happened that he received his training just when the star of 
the neo-grammarians was in the ascendant. It would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for a young man to resist the appeal 
of the new theories, and all the more difficult for Meycr-Liibkc, 
whoM works, from first to last, from his smallest pamphlet to his 
bulkiest volume, show a mind predisposed to order and routine, 
enamoured of regularity and discipline, a scholar prone to see in 
language a more or less rigid phenomenon, where creativeness or 
fancy has no place, the sober product arising from man’s inexorable 
need of communing with his fellows. Endowed with such charac- 
teristics, it was inevitable that Meyer-Lobke should embrace whole- 
heartedly the doctrine of the neo-grammarians. Corrected at 
times, as circumstances required, it remained the linguistic creed 
of his whole life. When, further, we take into account other 
qualities of the great Viennese professor, namely, his astonishing 
rwourccfulncss and unusual gifts of construction when dealing with 
the most complex linguistic problems, we can readily undenUnd 
how he won recognition at his first venture in our field of study, 
an at an early age wielded a profound influence even over men 
older than himself. 

point to be remembered in this connection is the 
lact that before completing his thirtieth year Meyer-Lubke began 
to publish his monumental Grmmujtik der romanischtn Spracken (I. 


Paur* and cd., pp. 452-3) 

^n$trncfnmx*n Brugmaan in the Morpfioh^f 

was in “ language lo the jn<hvidual, 

(o Che dogma of the invanability of the sound* 


•laws. 
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Lxutlehr^, Leipzig, 1890 ; II, FormfnkhUy 1893 ; HI. Sj'nlcx, 1899 ; 
IV. Register, 190^)' which represents a distinct advance upon the 
similar work by Diez, especially in wealth and variety of material.* 
With this work, and with numerous others : I(a!ifniscfu Crammatiky 
Leipzig, 1890, Einjuhrung in das Stadium dtr ramanischtn Sprachwis- 
stnschajly Heidelberg, 1901 (2nd edition 1909, 3rd 1920),* Hxs- 
tarischi Grammaiik dtr fmmpsischtn Spracht (I. Laat^ and FUxionsUhre ^ 
Heidelberg, 1909, Qnd edition 1913 ; II. WortbildungsUhTey 1921), 
Romanisches elymologisches Wbrterbuchy Heidelberg, 1 91 1-20 (revised 
edition 1935), Das Katalanischty Heidelberg, 1925, etc. etc., not to 
mention innumerable studies, articles, and review's in journals, 
presentation volumes, and the proceedings of learned societies, 
Meycr-Lubkc, until his death in 1936 at the ripe age of seventy- five, 
continuously kept alert the attention and interest of scholars,* We 
must not forget, finally, the academic activity of this ‘ prince of 
Romanicists * as one of his celebrated disciples, M. Bartoli, has 
called him. For a period of twenty-five years, and those the best 
and brightest in life, Meycr-Lubke was a professor in the University 
of Vienna, where the flower of the youth of that great agglomeration 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy gathered to study before the war. 
This it is that explains the numbers of the master's pupils, some of 
whom arc now, in their turn, leaders of Romance studies in Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Rumania and elsewhere. 

The strength of Meycr-Lubke, for the period between 1885 and 
1905, and, be it said, his weakness for the present generation, lies 
in the very fact that he espoused with such ardour and conviction 
the neo-grammarian doctrine, applying it regularly and con- 
sistently, not only at the beginning of his scientific work, but right 
to the end. It was characteristic of his attitude with regard to 
linguistic problems that he should identify himself with the 
theories of Gr6ber regarding the reconstruction of Vulgar Latin 
by a comparison of the Romance languages, GrOber’s hypothesis, 

^ ‘A French iramUtion in four volumes, by E. Rabiet (vc^. I), and A, and 

Doutrepont, was published, in Paris, from 1890 to 1906. 

* Op., from another angle, the remarks of Schuchardt concerning the two 
grammars in Sehuthardt^Brecur, p. 99 f. 

* improved veraioa in Spanish by AmCrico Castro {IntroSuedS/t a ia /inguistUa 
nmdnua) appeared in 1906 in Madrid. 

* It should be observed that the principal works of Meyer>Lubke are grammars 
and dicUonvies, that is to say, book that no Romanicise can be without — another 

his universal fame. At the opposite extreme one thinks of the case of 
Schuchardt who, in his sixty yean of intense sdentihe activity, published only one 
book in the strict sense of the word, confining himself for the rest to studies, 
ftrucles, and reviews. A similar instance Is that of J. Jud (e. Chap. HI). 
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although devoid of any real foundation, could not fail to appeal 
by its vety ingenuity and its rigorously mathematical construction, 
to a mind like Meyer-Lubke’s with its strongly ‘ geometrical ’ bias. 
In the Grundriss der romanischen PhilclogU^ vol. I, ist ed., p. 359, 
Meyer- Lubke attributes to all sources of our knowledge of popular 
Latin, other than the comparison of the Romance languages them- 
selves, very scanty signiRcance, and maintains with conviction that 
in cases of conflicting evidence, credence should only be given to 
the latter.^ It is true that the passage in question disappeared 
from the second edition of the Grundriss ; but this does not signify 
that Meyer-Lubke had given up reconstructing Vulgar Latin 
words and forms with the help of the neo-Latin tongues. His 
works, even the most recent of them, arc full of linguistic material 
obtained by this method. As an example, we may quote, primarily, 
his Romanisches ttynwhgisefus Wdrlerbtuh, where we notice, more 
clearly than in his other works, a further neo-grammarian charac- 
teristic, namely, that of attributing an excessive importance to 
phonetic factors in framing etymologies, to the detriment of 
semantic considerations.^ Similarly, we And in Meyer-Lubke a 
lack of sympathy for theoretical questions surprising in a linguist 
of such prolonged experience and such wealth and variety of 
scholarship. Again we quote the Romanisches ttymologisehts WdrUr^ 
buck, whose 1200 odd pages are accompanied by an introduction 
of a bare eight pages, in which no attempt is made to inform the 
reader concerning the problems of Romance etymology, which 
even a neo-grammarian would, we believe, have expected. More 
than this, in Das Katalanisckcy p. vii, Meyer-Lubke openly declares 
himself averse to discussions of theory. These are his words : 
“ Thus the reader might expect me to make some more detailed 
pronouncement as to rny reason for believing in dialect boundaries, 
and in larger and smaller language groups, standing in varying 
degrees of relationship to their neighbours. I forgo doing so, 
however, not only because I feel a certain dislike for theoretical 
discussions, which tend all too readily to become purely academic, 
but also because the booklet contains so much material relating 
to the question that I can safely leave it to the reader to form his 
own judgment.”^ 


‘ Cp. A. Philippide, Un sfieeiaiist romin U Lipito, la^i, 1909, p. i x6 f. 

^trr*olH^ckis W^Utbuek. by E. GamiJlschcg (Heidelberg, 
192^, a ptapil of Meyer-Lubke, has ^rr,iUr characteristics. 

This pa^ge also attracted the attention of Scbuchardt : cp. SekuchoKH^ 
tSrmr, 2nd ed., p. 421. ^ 
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It is true that Meyer-Lubkc did publish an Binfithruni in das 
Studium dtr romanischen Sprachwissenschaft^ in which questions of 
principle are discussed, yet here too the historical, that is to say, 
the neo-grammarian point of view predominates, as is made clear, 
for example, by such chapter-headings as the following : exterior 
boundaries and internal repartition of the Romance languages ; 
the material of Romance philology ; palaeontological problems 
(pre-liter ary phonology, morphology, word-formation and syntax, 
foreign influences, etc.). We are far from the attitude, not only 
of a Schuchardt, with regard to the multiple and diverse problems 
with which human language confronts us, but even of a Saussurc, 
who, although in certain respects a neo-grammarian, none the less 
felt and understood that language is a thing of flux and that 
therefore our pronouncements upon it must always be more or 
less of purely relative value. 

It must be recognized, however, that Meycr-Lubkc did not show 
himself uniformly hostile to new ideas ; on the contrary, he 
accepted them, but only so far as the innate propensities of his mind 
and his strictly historicist and coenparativist convictions allowed. 
Thus we find that in his more recent work he adopted, with his 
own modifications of course, something of the sociological concep- 
tion of language, and something, too, of the geographical method, 
to say nothing of that of * Word and Thing* (Wd 5 r infra) which, 
fitting in as it did with his own linguistic outlook, attracted him 
right from the outset. It may therefore be said that Meyer-Lubke 
represented in our day an eclectic point of view on matters apper- 
taining to the linguistic doctrine of our subject, for, just as he 
covered the whole domain of Romance,* not merely by writing 
his Grammar and Dktionary but also in the investigation of problems 
of detail concerning nearly all the Romance languages, so too we 
can distinguish in his more recent attitude towards human speech 

* With regard to Meyer- L(ibke*s scientific activity, cp. Beihe/i 96 (o Z<^Uckn/t 
J»r fomanuthe Phxloloiu, Halle a.S., 1910, p. lx f. ; J. Jud, W. Meyrr-Luhki in 
Aritf Zin^t> 191 J* on the occasion of Meycr*Lubke*s fiftieth birthday ; 

A. Zauner, Gmnaniuh-r^mofdMh* ManoiwrAny/, IX (1921), p. s f. : L. Spitzer, 
MeisUrtiierhi der romamjcfun Spraehwustrwhafi, 1 , Municb, 1999, p. 353 f., 363 f, 
and II, Mttnich, 1930, p. 346 f. ; and, finally, the obituary notice* by Jud 
in Vox AemtfRira, II (J 937 >. PP- 336-44 » E. Winkler, IVcrUr unj Saehtn, XVII 
(*936), pp. v-viii ; Eliic Richter, Archw/. d. Slud. dtr newrfn Spr. u. IM., OLXX 
C* 936 ), p. 196 f. ; £. Gamillscheg, ^riiirrAr. /. Spr. u. Lit., LX (1936-7), 
PP* 365-406 : G. Reicbeokron, ^riS/rAr. /. nruprofhiuhm t/nUrrie/U, XXXVI 
(» 937 )j PP- 32-4* 
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a variety of elements that belong to one or other of the newer 
schools of linguistic thought.^ 

We cannot close this section devoted to the neo-grammarian 
trend in our studies without mentioning the names of a few other 
scholars who may rightly be apportioned to this school : Adolf 
Toblcr, whose work on French Syntax^ VermxschU Beitrdge zur 
franzesischtn Grammatiky in five series (2nd ed., Leipzig, 1902-12), is 
still invaluable and universally appreciated,* and whose store of 
lexicographical material is slowly being published by E. Lommatsch 
in dictionary form (Tobler- Lommatsch, AUfranzifsisefus W&rUrhucky 
Berlin, 1925- ); Hermann Suchier, like Tobler, an untiring 
editor of Old French texts, with introductions that incorporate the 
results of minute and extensive study of the Old French dialects 
(cp. also his geographical treatment of the distribution of French 
and Prove n9al features in Gr6ber*$ Grundriss dtr romanisefun Phih^ 
hgUy 2nd ed., I,* pp. 712-840) ; and Antoine Thomas, the 
famous French etymologist, whose rigid adherence to and strict 
application of the neo-grammarian conception of the regularity 
of the sound-laws is visible on every page of hb Essais de philologu 
/ran false (1897), \f4langes d'^tjrmclogU franfaise (1902), and Pfouveaux 
essais dt philoUgle /ranfaise (1904). 


* ★ 


' Lin|p]isik geo^aphy, a 1 (bough according (o Meyer-Lubke himself it has 
points of contact with the older school of thought, docs not find any particular 
favour with him. The most recent proof of this b his article in vol. I (1925) 
the ^vuf de linmtiqiu rmane, p. 44 f. Thb it is which explains not only the dis- 
satisfaction of GiUi^ron hunscif, who in the preface to one of hb studies replied 

^ Meyer-LUbke’s review o(VA 6 eUU in LiUmturbUtlf. grrm. 
«. ww. nil.y XL (C919), col. 371 f., but also that of his pupib ; a dissaibfaction 
Which, though rarely explicitly expressed, frequently manifests itself in a significant 
cootoess cS attitude towards the work of the Bonn scholar. Witness, for example, 
Jud »/«vicv|^lhe Einfihrung io Arehivjur das Sludium dtr neutrm Sprechtn w\d 
lAUraUiTtn, CXXIV (1910), p. 383 f. 

,* *pte y'Ork of Adolf Tobler in the field of syntax, with its already dbeernibU 
stylistic biM, ^s grace even in the eyes of the modern followers of Vosslcr 
(.see p. no). E. Lerch, an old pupil of Toblcr’s, and now an avowed ‘ idealist 
S. « to language, may be said to link up the two schoob of thought 15 

Sjmtaxy of which the third volume appear^ 
^*P***’. s Beiir^e were translated into French, with the utle 

hw iSni Kutiner and L. Sudre, Paris. 1905. There 

of the first series of the German version, Uipeig, 
Translated into French by P. Monet : Lt franfois et U prwtnfaly Paris, 1891- 
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We have already stated that from the first the nco-grammarians 
encountered oppo^tion, and of a very serious order. Their first 
Opponents of oppoi^cnts were the adherents of existing schools, 
the Neo- who studied the various languages without concern 

grammarians \ contenting themselves with explaining 

as far as possible each problem independently as it arose. Among 
these, the great majority, if not all, were Indo-Europeanists, like 
the innovators themselves. We shall mention some of the more 
distinguished among them and their principal theories. ‘ 

In his work ^ur Krilik der neueslen Sprfuhfcrschung, Leipzig, 1885,® 
G. Curtius directs his offensive chiefly against the doctrine of 


Georg Curtius * ^ which the nco^grammarians attached 

excessive importance, mainly, it must be said, in 
theory, as we have seen above (t». p. 17 f)- Analogy, according to 
Curtius, was not a discovery of the present day, but was as old as 
the Greeks, and was present to the minds of the founders of lin- 
guistic studies in the early nineteenth century. But the predecessors 
of the neo-grammarians were prudent folk, and sought to avoid 
overworking a factor which, although possible everywhere, is 
necessary nowhere j witness so many cases where analogy remains 
without effect, although the conditions are exactly the same as in 
cases where it applies.^ Beside analogy there exists a contrax^ 
tendency in language that causes numerous forms to remain prac- 
tically unchanged for centuries. F. Misteli, an admirer of the 
neo-grammarians, had already affirmed, in Steinlhals Z^iischrift^ IX, 


' The problem of sound-laws and analogy has not ceued to be a matter of 
concern to scholars, as is proved by the study, Lautgtttu vnd Analogic , by Ed. 
Hermann, in Abhcndlxifigen Ccitlhthaft dcr Wistensch^Un za Gotiinren, phi).*hist., 
K[«se, N.F. 93, 3, Berlin, 193J, and the reviews by L. Bloomfield, Languaec, 
VIII (193a), p. 990 f. ; A. Meillet, BmU. Soe. Ling., XXXI II (1939), fasc, 3, 
p. 3 f i F. Maurer, Ancrigtr/. dtuUchti AlUrium, LI I, no. I-2, p. l f. ; C. Rohlfs, 
DiuUeh Literaturvitwigy LV (1934), col. 9171 f- ; cp. also the artide by A. 
Debrunner, Lautgescie und Anahgu in Ind^germ. Forjchungen, LI (1933). p. 269 f. ; 
Kaspar Rogger, Vom Wfjtn <Us LautwandHi, Lelprig, (934 (reviewed by E. Her- 
mann, Arch.J. d. St. d. n. Sfir.t CLXIX (1936), p. 103 f., and M. Sandmann, Rcu. 
di pMogia tspafiolat XXI II (1936), p. 76 f.). 

* Cp. B. Delbriick, DU netusU SpracfififTschung, Bctrachlungm iihcr Ckrlius' Schri/i, 
^ur Kriiik der netusten Spr^h/orjehung, 1 885. 

* The chief offender, according to Curtius, was A. Leskicn, who claimed that 
analogy should always have the first say in the explanation of grammatical forms. 
K. Brugmann was at first of the same opinion (r. Curtius StadUn^ IX, p. 317), 
although later, in his Marphologijehe Ontersvehungen (v. supra p. 15 f.), he recanted 
to some extent. The forerunner of the neo-grammarians himself, W. Scherer, 
combated such exaggerations ia the second edition of his ^ur CesehUhU der dtutsehen 
Spraehty as did also J. Schmidt, who was tn general favourable to the new school 
(v. ir\fTe)» 
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p. 444, that analogical formations arc the result of a conflict 
between the conservative and the levelling tendencies in language, 
of which now one, now the other, is victorious, for what reasons, 
and in what way, it is impossible to say. Analogy, Curtius goes on 
to state, IS a chance happening, like a disease. He advises us 
therefore, first of all, to study ‘ healthy * forms, and then those that 
are * diseased * or analogical. Similarly, he protests against the 
equation, ‘ analogy —psychology,* showing that the psychical factor 
comes into play even when forms arc preserved unchanged, inas- 
much as their preservation is due to memory, which is a faculty of 
the mind. This identification of the analogical and the psychologi- 
cal was also contested by Misteli, and later by Ascoli, and even 
Brugmann himself was constrained to admit something of a psychi- 
cal process even in certain phonetic changes, as for example in 
cases of assimilation. Consequently, the dualism : sound-change 
or phonological law (physiological), on the one hand, and analogy 
(psychical) on the other, falls to the ground. Another weakness 
of the neo-grammarians, according to Curtius, is that although 
they consider analogy to be the result of an unconscious impulse 
of the human mind, they make a conscious factor of it when 
applying it to any given phenomena, just as the grammarians did 
in the past. With the help of numerous examples, chosen in the 
main from Greek and Latin, Curtius discusses the conditions in 
which we are entitled to have recoune to analogy, enquiring, for 
example, if a great number of forms are necessary in order for 
analogy to operate, or again whether it operates more readily in 
the earlier or later stages of a language’s development. Finely* 
he presents a number of cases that arc to be explained neither 
by sound-laws, nor by analogy, such as haplology (the omission 
of a syllable that is repeated in the same word), the shortening of 
proper names and of certain appclatives, the duplication of a 
group of sounds (the opposite process to haplology), and other 
phenomena. 

In his Epilogs p. 154, Curtius strikes home at the very foundation 
of the neo-grammanan doctrine, when he maintains that “ they 
have endeavoured, through a misguided imitation of the natural 
sciences, to formulate definite laws for linguistics, and to cstablbh 
their invariability, only in the domain of phonology,” and contends 
that the forms of a language deserve to be studied quite as thoroi^bly 

as the sounds, a fact which the neo-grammarians did not or would 
not understand. 
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Still more serious were the objections raised by G. I. Ascoli, who 
had a great advantage over all the Indo-Europeanists, whether 
G. I. AscoU neo-grammariatw or not, in that he knew a vast 
number of living dialecu and was able to conduct 
direct observations upon them. Ascoli fully realized, unlike many 
linguisu even of the present day. that living idioms, from the very 
fact that they are. there for us to see, are full of instruction with 
regard to the languages of the past. It is they that can enlighten 
us conceriung the dead languages, and concerning the earlier 
sUges of living languages, whereas the adherents of the historical 
method imagine that the reverse is the case. Thus dialectology was 
for Ascoli of the first importance, inasmuch as it was the way of 
approach to general linguistics. His ideas concerning the problems 
raised by the neo-grammarians arc to be found in Prina lettcra 
glottologica, Rioista dijilologut e d'Utruzioiu etassua, X {1882), p. i f., 
and in But reeenti UUert glomlogUht,^ of which the second, entitled 
Bet Neogrammatici, is accompanied by a Poscrilta nuova, Auhivio 
glotlologico italiano, X (1886-8), p. i f. Let us follow his main 
argument. 

Ascoli scoffs at the neo-grammarians for making such a pother 
about psychology, or analogy. The latter arc merely big words, 

‘ paroloni ’ j in reality, various linguistic phenomena had long 
been explained on similar lines (for example, the diphthong u of 
mietiamo is a levelling due to the diphthong in mulo, where it repre 
sents a stressed Latin e), except that there had been no talk of 
■ psychical moment ’ or ' psychical action ’. With regard to ‘ excep- 
tions which the new school refused to recognize, the Italian 
linguist makes an important declaration : “ Neither in my writings 
nor my teaching do I ever speak of exceptions. I propound and 
expound that a given sound or group of sounds can have different 
developmenu within the same language or the same dialect, and 
I search for the causes of this difference. Frequently I discover 
them ; and when I fail to do so, I conclude as follows : It does 
not appear possible that such and such a sound or group of sounds 
should have another etymological basis than the one I assign to it, 
but the reason which determines iu special phonology is not yet 
apparent.”* Such an affirmation signifies, not only the negation 


rJ, i? » liaemlia in mmoria di A’atoW 

Sifm Omtlk. Fi^e. 1886, p, 435 f. All the letten appeared 

0«man trajuUuon entitJed Spr^t/uvusnsJia/uiA Lcipzin. j 88? 

• Riv, ixjd. 9 d'istr. iUut., X, p. 7-8, now. 
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of phonetic laws, as the neo*grammari a ns understood them, but 
a recognition of the individual element in sound-change, and of 
the fact that one and the same sound can change differently in 
different words, because the conditions in which it is found are 
not identical. There is but a step between this standpoint and that 
of Gillicron, that “ each word has its own history.” But this step 
Ascoli was not bold enough to take. On the contrary, he appears 
to have felt impelled to make a declaration of orthodoxy, to coun- 
teract the over-subversive spirit of his previous statement. On 
page 46 of the same journal, when discussing the possibility of 
certain sound- changes being due to individual causes, he shows 
himself disposed to believe ^at isolated methods of pronunciation 
can create disturbances in the linguistic tradition of a whole people, 
and destroy the specific characteristics of regional dialects. But 
were we to suppose that the effects of such individual action in the 
past had been considerable, we should have to assume that they 
had rendered impossible or even inconceivable any natural or 
rational history of languages, an admission which the realities of 
speech forbid us to countenance. 

What the neo-grammarians call * analogy', and set in opposition 
to sound-change, is, says Ascoli, in fact also a modification of 
sound, either by an analogical extension, e.g. the it of It. ckUdo to 
chiedetet or an analogical elimination, e.g. O.F. chevauckitr becoming 
ckevauckett on the analogy of the majority of first conjugation verbs 
which end in -er, or, finally, by an analogical creation, e.g. It. tsco, 
etc., instead of etc., after the model of crtsco^ cresci^ etc., 
or uscita for escitd under the influence of uscio. The principal 
novelty of the neo-grammarians, the setting of the phonetic against 
the psychological, is really quite an old thing in Romance philology, 
and dates ftom the time of Diez, who himself made a distinction 
between ‘ historical ' forms, i.c. inherited from Latin and ‘ analogi- 
cal'. The same Dtez, moreover, was conscious of the importance 
of the ethnical factor in linguistic evolution, for he notes that 
Basque has a dislike for the sound/, and that therefore the change 
of initial/ to h in Spanish might be attributed to the ethnical sub- 
stratum. Inasmuch as our discipline has at its disposal such 
sure methods for explaining linguistic phenomena, it has no need 
for the innovations of the neo-grammarians, which are either 
tmrcalitics or old things under new names. Constantly, Ascoli 
takes up the defence of the so-called ‘ old linguists to whom he 
himself claims to belong, against the new school, affirming, inUr 
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alicj that the former had already achieved what the latter were 
striving to attain, and that not through anything they owed to 
their younger rivals, who at bottom were scarcely distinguishable 
from their predecessors, He insists time and again that the neo- 
grammarians had brought to light nothing that was new. Thus, 
on p. 70 of vol. X of the Archivio, he writes, in so many words : 
“ Having denied any real originality to the new school, cither of 
principle or of method, we dared to ask ourselves the question 
whether any reasoned controversy upon the matter of scientific 
principles was really admissible.'* And, farther on, p. 70, he 
states : “ Those who usually take the name of neo-grammarians 
(it is well to state it once again) have two important things to their 
credit. They have continued with great energy the analytical and 
reconstructive work of their predecessors or contemporaries, and 
they have grasped and upheld with unusual vigour a number of 
sound principles, thereby contributing greatly to their diffusion 
and observance.** In other words, Ascoli praises the neo-gram- 
marians for having developed and propagated the doctrine of their 
predecessors, » though thinking the while that they had created 

* It is here that 5 s to be sought the source of the misundersiandjne bciween 
the nco-hngu:$ts <k in/ro, Chapter III, pp. 973-^76) and the Italian neegram- 
man a ns of to-day, with regard to their attitude towards Ascoli, The former, in 
the person of M. Barioli, consider him at every step as their master, inasmuch 
^amongst other things, he was an opponent of ‘ laws ’ in relation to languace. 
/is ® “ illustrious representative of the old school, prior to 1000 

(^P* 9 ' Merlo. G. /. Audi t i Arch. ghft. iid., XXU-XXII I 

(1920), p. 507 f. ; and P, G. Coidinich, UAsedi < 1 J^e^irammauci and L*As<di 
€ ic ichuchardt, ihid., p. 6 j j f.), As we have leert from AscoU’s own utterances 
something can be said for both points of view, seeing that AscoU’s attitude towards 
the nc^grarauiarians was not trenchant, and that he considers them, at bottom 
very tike the representatives of the earlier school j he commends them in so far 
M they were like the latter and opposes them where he thinb they go astray 
It would seem however just as unjustihabJe to make of Ascoli a kind of premature 
nco-hnguist, as to classify him as a neo-grammarian. Against the latter opinion, 
we have the fact that Ascoli showed himself delighted with Schuchardt's criticisms 
iv. infra) which he declares to have left an * indelible mark ’ (cp. the Foscriltc 
quoted a^e). Still more significant is the following detail from the second 
letter, entitled Dri Mcegtanmatiei, Ascoli begins the discussion by referring to the 
following statement by K. Brugmann in hiutigen SUnJ dtt Sprachwiucmchaft, 
birasburg, 1885, p. 125 : “I personally have always considered the newer attitude 
as the natural and logical outcome of earlier works, and this conviction has grown 
stronger with me yearly.'* The Italian rejokea in this declaration “ coming from, 
so to speak, the opposite camp,'* and hopes that Brugmann's companion in arms 
H. Osihoff, will do likewise. Clearly, Ascoli considers the two champions of the 
jco-grammariani as his adversaries, and himself as a member of the older school. 
We may compare also the views expressed in Schmh^tdi-Brcvitr^ 2nd ed,, p. 451-2 
note, which show that the disagreement among Italian scholars with regard to 
Ascoli IS natural. Schuchardi declares that the method of the neo-giammarians 
existed before they themselves came upon the scene, and further, that Brugmann 
and others later gave up certain of their exaggerated ideas, so that the distinction 
between the neo-grammarians and the older linguisu grew less marked as time 
went OD. 
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something new. He intervened in the controversy, prompted by 
a desire to put matters into correct focus, blaming as he did the 
excessive importance they attached to their ‘ discoveries *, and the 
errors into which they were led by their self*gIorification, and 
which have left such unpleasant memories. 

In his Poscfitta p. 73 ff.), Ascoli adds a number of supple- 

mentary details to the ideas propounded in the ‘ letters *. He 
remarks, for example, that one and the same phonetic change can 
take place in several languages, frequently of different origins, 
inasmuch as the change in question can be brought about every- 
where, almost instantaneously, through ethnical causes or for other 
reasons. Nevertheless, there are cases of sound-changes which, 
although instantaneous and general, yet present fluctuations, or 
rather gradations in intensity in different areas \ thus the Vulgar 
Latin close u becomes [y] in Gaul, Northern Italy and Rhetia, but 
goes to I in the Suprasilvan dialect. Such variations may also 
arise from the fact that the prototype of a given set of sounds may 
have changed at different times, and consequently in different 
ways, in examples which in other respects are in identical or 
almost identical conditions ; thus, to Classical Latin tl there 
corresponds a Vulgar Latin W, which, in its turn, is found in a 
variety of forms in all the Romance languages, although in certain 
Rheto-Romance dialects we encounter the opposite phenomenon, 
and similarly, gl>dL But the causes by which a phonetic 
change can undergo variations as between one dialect and another, 
or between one word and another, are manifold, viz. stress, the 
nature of preceding or following sounds, syntactical grouping 
( syntactical phonetics '), the influence of neighbouring dialects, 
and the like.^ 

Among the other Indo-£uropcanists who combated the nc^ 
grammarians a passing mention should be made of A. Bezzen- 


' In coniwchon with Ascoti's viovs rwo fun her quoiations may be made, which 
nf rk. ^ hoslile altitude \o ie neo-grammarian$. On p. 

Uf^ Studtn Spr^hwidsmschafi mentioned above, we read : “In the 

. S'!*?** “ ® of every natural organism, such a rigid and constant 

• Utopia." The second is still more conclusive : 
dream of contesting the principle that in a given language a 
?f.^P of sounds must give directly the »me result in all 
/-V“ ^dcr the same conditions. But it is ml ciwa/s » 
giuusatrut idmtitf ofundiHons cr «f." ^Quoted 
Su^on; ^7. ^ dtlU rri««e, XVIH 

P*.v,;.,,9j'^p.(TofrprinO. ItwouJd«^ 
the lavfl of conditions under which, theoreUcaliy» 
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berger, for having brought forward, in Gmingiscke gdekrU Anzeigen, 
P- 64* f > an argument which, as wc shall see later, is of the 
greatest importance, namely, that it frequently happens that a 
phonetic change takes place with one or more individuals, and 
that from these it may spread to others, and thus become general. 
The spread of the phenomenon from its individual source depends 
upon a variety of circumstances, which the author seeks to illustrate 
by examples drawn from a number of languages. 

But the most determined adversary of the neo-grammarians was 
the Romanicist Hugo Schuchardt. It is not a mere coin- 
Hugo cidence that the most bitter opposition came from 

Schuchardt ^ representative of our own discipline. We have 

already seen (i». p. 5) that the Romanicists find 
themselves in an exceptionally favourable position, not only by 
comparison with the Indo-Europeamsts, but also with Germanicists, 
Slavonic philologists, and others. Not only are they concerned 
yrith living languages, but they have the unique advantage of know- 
ing thoroughly the language from which these living languages 
have sprung. It follows, in theory at least, that the Romanicist 
a qualified to discuss and to solve with greater competence questions 
of general linguistics of the type raised by the neo-grammarians. 
And, indeed, they have shown themselves superior to their colleagues 
in other fields ; if not at first, for reasons set forth above (p. 4f.), 
at all events in the last twenty or twenty-five years. To-day our 
discipline is the leader of its fellows, and Schuchardt’s desire 
(ft. SchucharduBrmer, and ed., p. 320) that the study of the Romance 
languages should serve as a model for kindred studies may be said 
to have been fully realiaed. 

Not long after the publication of what we have called the 
manifesto of the neo-grammarians, namely, the preface to Osthoff 
and Brugmann’s Morpholcgiscfu UnUrsuchungen, appeared Schu- 
chardt*s Ubtr die Lautgesetzf, with its very eloquent sub-title Cegen 
die Junggrammatiker (Berlin, 1885).* The arguments brought 
forward in this brochure against the new doctrine are both 
theoretical and practical, the theoretical contentions being backed 
up with linguistic facts. Schuchardt contests first of all the notion 
of ‘ law * as conceived by the neo-grammarians, pointing out at the 
time that the neo-grammarians themselves might well have 
been more explicit concerning the exact nature of their phonetic 


Keprinted in Huge Sehuehar^BfftUrt lit cd., p. 43 f., and cd., p. 51 f. 
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laws. In the life of languages there can be no question, he says, of 
blind laws as in nature, for the norms of language, unlike those of 
nature, do not apply universally and absolutely. Further, the 
relativity of the so-called sound-laws is conditioned, and in no 
simple fashion, both in time and in space : in the same period of 
time, and over the same area, the same phonetic * law ’ does not 
present the same extension, in a scries of examples of the same *ype. 
Their extension is unconstant and fortuitous. 

Another question, closely related to the foregoing, is that of 
dialects. Schuchardt enquires “ What is dialect ? — the neo- 
grammarians having used the term in formulating their theories — 
and shows that it is an abstract notion, with no real existence. 
Within the same linguistic community, or dialect, we encounter 
innumerable individual forms of speech, that vary according to 
sex, age, temperament, culture, and the like. And these individual 
speeches influence each other reciprocally, without, however, 
eliminating or losing completely their peculiar characteristics. 
Here, too, fashion plays an irresistible part ; the manner of speech 
of outstanding individuals is continuaUy imitated, and this in- 
evitably results in a modifleation of the language and in a mingling 
of forms of speech that would appear from the outset to exclude 
any attempt at law-making in such a domain.^ Schuchardt pays 
considerable attention to language mixture, a phenomenon to 
which, at a later date, he frequently turned with the most lively 
interest, and which, for him, included not only the blending that 
comes of race mixture, as, for example, that of the native peoples 
with the Roman colonists in Iberia or Gaul, but also that which 
takes place even in the most homogeneous speech communities, by 
the movement of individuals of the same stock from one area to 
another, or from one social category to another, or merely by 
imitation in the manner described above. 


^ excellent example of direct objcrvation, extending over a considerable 
lime, of the mnuence of particular per»oxu in changing the speech of 
XXVU “ BulUltn de la SecUU de Jw^tiqut dt Paris, 

already contended as early as 1870, before there was any 
. that the division into languages and particularly 

artificial. ^ was in E UipzHir 
dir romamschn MundarUn \ of which he deferred 
whirh waiting till later research should confirm conclusions 

Schucl^t 
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With similar vigour Schuchardt opposes the notion of ‘ linguistic 
periods which the neo^grammarians had availed themselves of 
to affirm that during one and the same phase in the life of a language, 
sound-laws admitted of no exceptions. Just as there arc no fixed 
boundaries between different vernaculars, so the chronological 
limits between the successive periods of a language are purely 
fictions of our minds ; the transition from one to another is 
imperceptible, like the transition from one dialect to another, and 
we can no more say when one period of a language begins or ends 
than we can point out with accuracy the frontiers between one 
dialect and another. Further, the neo-grammarians sp>okc of 
* identical phonetic conditions ’, as being necessary to enable the 
sound-laws to operate without exceptions. But Schuchardt main- 
tains that such identity is impossible inasmuch as each word has 
Its own peculiar environment, even when it would appear to us to 
be similar to other words which contain the same sounds.^ In 
phonetic change, frequency of use of the linguistic material plays 
a ^eat part ; a word in constant use is exposed to more numerous 
and more fundamental modifications than one which occurs only 
at rare intervals in our speech ; but again, a sound-change intro- 

duced from outside may leave untouched the words we use most 
frequently. 


At the end of the discussion Schuchardt gives his own views 
concerning the problem raised by the neo-grammarians. In view 
of his complete awareness to the complexity and diversity of lin- 
guistic phenomena, we are not surprued to find that his attitude is 
and non-committal, Schuchardt does not maintain 
Iffi ‘he so-called laws of sound-changc admit of exceptions, but 
affirms that there are sporadic changes of sound, and even that 

mdiv dual. If we must talk of laws without exceptions, that, he 
maintains, is the only one. The dogma of the invariability of the 
laws of sound-change has its source in the linguistic doctrine of the 
predecessors of the neo-grammarians, who considered language as 
an entity apart, extraneous to man. It has its origins^in the 

S the ® of naturalism 

hnlilsS ^ ; S^'^'^her, who applied the theories of Darwin to 

r P- H. Paul, 

who. although a neo-grammarian, gave proof in his PnnzipUn 

orefc-:: 
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dtr SprachgtschxchH of deep penetration and great understanding of 
the true nature of language. Finally, Schuchardt pleads for a 
unity of method in all branches of linguistic study, and protests 
against those who would set a gulf between, for example, Indo* 
Germanic and Romanic, or who are only interested in languages 
related to the language or languages which they themselves study. 
Human speech is everywhere the same, and between one language 
and another there are always points of resemblance, so that to 
study one is a step towards understanding others.* 


* ★ ★ 


The opposition to the neo-grammarians which we have very 
incompletely outlined above did not have immediate results. It 
could not check the enthusiasm of the majority of linguists for the 
new doctrine, which, in view of the circumstances under which it 
arose, could not fail to be extremely attractive. It was only after 
a long period of struggle, and particularly after much research 
upon dialects, conducted upon the spot, and bringing in a rich store 
of material, that the ideas sprung from the intuitive genius of a 
Schuchardt could gain ground and finally shake the convictions 
of the neo-grammarians.« In some of their replies, however, even 
from the outset, there arc signs of a partial yielding of ground in 
certain adjustments and definitions xhty are constrained to give 
to their doctrines. Some details of these may be mentioned. 


in quesuon of wund-law* u most comprehensive 

Z reverted to the matter more than o^e as can 

be «cn from the bibiiography given in MucharJt-Bnvitr, p. 79 f. (and ed., p. 87 t). 

sidelight upon the prevailing atmosphere to find the 
r ^ r discussion upon sound-lawi. Thus 

L. lobier, m Vurttljohuchn/ifir upustnschqfduhi PhiloiMiT III (1870). p. 30 f., 

'ke neo-grammarinns, that ^ai the lattJ caU^so^- 
different from natural laws, e.g., of physio or chemistry. 
slJbSJiive K majmuch as they put a check to arbitrary ^ 

of ^ cons^ed as to mechanise ^ con- 

aJS ^IriawTS!* phonetic Uws. coiwdcrcd as of general application, 

recordings of facts, and give -no informatioif whatevei 
U«^ o£ 2 ?v^ n^*«re of the respective phenomena. The 
stu^ togedier with the admission of the need for cStain rules m the 

ri importance. We shall see Utcr that a linguist 

to L * standpoint 
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In the second edition of his Ceschichte der deuUchen Sprache 
{1878), W. Scherer, the precunor of the neo-grammarians, states 
expressly that “ the laws of sound-change arc not true laws but 
merely empirical’*. Further, H. Paul, after having previously 
spoken of the * absolute necessity ’ inherent in the sound-laws, and 
having compared or rather likened them to the laws of physics or 
chemistry, admits the contention of the philosopher L, Tobler 
(f. note 2, above) and writes in his Prinzipifn that the laws of 
sound-change are not natural law*s. Finally, J. Schmidt, who, in 
general, had accepted the theories of the nco-grammarlans, states 
in the Z^Usekrift fur vtrgUUhtnde Sprachforschung^ XXV (1884), p. 134, 
that the eidstence of phonetic laws which do not admit of a single 
exception, that is to say, which have no exceptions beyond such as 
can be completely explained away, is an occurrence of the very 
rarest order. In the following volume of the journal, on p. 371, 
the same J. Schmidt observes that, in addition to the phonetic laws 
known to us, there are others which operate upon language but 
escape our notice.^ In other words, the neo-grammarians them- 
selves were constrained to curtail much of the importance they 
had at hrst attributed to the laws of sound-change, and to consider 
them chiefly, at least In theory, as a practical device, a kind of 
indispensable guide, enabling us to keep under control the enor- 
mous mass of linguistic material to be investigated, and to introduce 
some sort of order into the medley of such intricate and diverse 
phenomena. 

A further limitation to the incidence of the of sound-change 
is implied in their admission that in every type of human language 
there are survivals of earlier linguistic states, which have been 
transmitted from one generation to another, and have evaded, so 
to speak, the sound- laws. This adjustment of their doctrine 
signifies a further reduction of the principal dogma of the neo- 
grammarians to proportions more nearly in harmony with the 
realities of language. 


★ 


' Cp. the remark w SthuchartU-Bmur, and ed., p. 452, oote, that Leskieo, 
Bnjgniaim and the rest ** dressed up the sound-laws in less pretentioiis attire, and 
cut out the expression * with no exceptions 
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But the heaviest blow was to come from elsewhere, although, 
indirectly, it owed its power to the founders of the new school 
themselves. We have seen that Ostho^f and Brug- 
SiudUs insisted upon the need for studying languages 

and dialects spoken at the present day, as our only 
means of securing enlightenment, by direct observation, upon the 
functioning of that complex organism we call human speech. Their 
wish began to be realized towards the end of the last century. It is 
true that the popular vernaculars had already received attention 
at the hands of a number of men who, by a kind of echo of demo* 


cratic romanticism, had been attracted by life in all its manifesta- 
tions, and particularly by the speech of the anonymous masses. 
But the majority of these had lacked the necessary training, and 
their work could not be taken seriously. Dialectology as a scientific 
study begins, we may say, with Ascoli. His numerous disciples 
set to work with enthusiasm, and soon the Italian dialects, which 
had already received much more attention and were more widely 
known than those of other regions, loomed very large in the minds 
of linguists, both in their home land and abroad. Yet even Ascoli’s 
pupils failed to detect the facts of greatest interest with regard to 
those problems of general linguistics raised by the neo-grammarians. 
Their observations lacked minuteness and, consequently, accuracy, 
and they had not acquired the habit of sharing for a certain length 
of time the life of the people of the country-side. Moreover, the 
science of phonetics had not yet reached that state of perfection 
indispensable for dialect research, whose most difficult and delicate 
problems were and still remain in the domain of sound. It was a 


considerable time before these deficiencies, and others not so 
serious, could be made good. And it must be admitted that the 
progress in this direction haa been due, for the major part, to the 
movement initiated by the neo-grammarians. In particular, their 
very exaggeration of the material, physical side of language gave 
an extraordinary impube to phonology, Le. the historical study of 
sounds, and to phonetics, their descriptive study, and thus facilitated 
to a remarkable degree the scientific investigation of dialect. 


Circumstances willed it that the change should come about, not 
in Italy, the home of dialect study, but in France and Switzerland, 
Abb^ where a number of works upon the popular ver- 

Rousselot naculars had been published intermittently since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
first piece of really valuable and important dialect research is that 



Louis 
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Abbe P.-J- Rousselot, cnlilled Alodijicdtions phoniii<jues du 
tludiea dans U palois d'une famlllt dt CeUeftouin^ {Charexdt), and dated 
1891. The exceptional importance of this work, from the theoretical 
point of view, is the author's conclusion that human speech lacks 
uniformity even within a single family, the members of which arc 
all found to differ in their speech according to age, sex, occupation, 
and the like. Moreover, the linguistic material collected by 
Rousselot was so rich and so reliable that the argument was no 
longer in the air, as heretofore, but solidly substantiated. It 
followed that if unity of speech did not exist in that most restricted 
of human communities, the family, whose members are in daily 
association and can thus influence one another with ease, it was 
all the less likely to exist in the increasingly wider communities of 
the village, the commune, the district, and the province. 

Rousselot's work represents the first serious blow inflicted upon 
the school of the neo- grammarians, a blow that came not from 
theorists but from facts. The attacks soon became 
more numerous and more insistent. We shall only 
mention here two studies by L. Gauchat, the well- 
known Zurich scholar, which may be said to continue the work of 
the French phonetician, inasmuch as they follow the same direction 
and lead to almost identical results. The first is an article with the 
very significant title GOfl es Mundarlgrenzen ? which appeared in the 
Archivfur das Studium dtr neueren Sprachen und Literaiuren, CXI (1903), 
P« 305 fi On the basis of material collected in the field, Gauchat 
comes to the conclusion that the realities of speech arc much more 

C^^lclrouin is a locality in the Charente dcparlmeni, where the auihor*s 
native vjllage was also situated. Rousseloi collects his material not by ysinfc a 
qucstionnaifc, as was done later by the lirtgulstic geographers (see Chap. Ill), 
t villagers, with whose dialect he was perfectly familiar, 

u' ? linguistic geographers, ne gives us all manner of information concerning 
ms subjects ' or informants. 

It should be slated that Rousselot had begun to busy himself with French dialects 
T..vif twelve yean previously. In 1887 he founded, in conjunction with 

i:-!? .• dis pauis ralto-rwnans. CiUi^ron, the future founder of 

nguutic gec«raphy, had published as early as 18^ his Patoij d€ U effmmwu it 
(Bas-Valais), with a map, and in 1881 a PtUi Ados phoniiiqut 4 u Vahh 
omw {sud iu Rhine) ^ irupired by his master and fellow-countryman, the Swiss 
tL whose PhUoloiit du Barnard appeared in Romania, VI (1887), p. 369 f. 

n ittB7 another Frenchman, L- Cl^at, found^ the Reoue des patois, wriich two 
ilT*. name of Reoue de phsMogie /ranfoise <t provtnfole, and was also 

ae^tea in the main to dialect study. It became extinct in 1934. Rousselot, who 
**V* 9 ^ 4 * at, the age of 78, continued to work in the field of dialect, and pariicu- 
«iy 01 phonetics, until his death. It b to him that we owe the foundation of 
txperimcnul Phonetics, which has proved such a valuable aid to linguistic study 
i* pft^fiqvd expirimentau, Paris, 1897- 1 908, 2od ed., 1923). A chair 

n ii!^. * laboratory, were founded, and entrusted i© Rousselot, at the 

t.'Oiiege dc France. 
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complicated than a merely theoretical knowledge would lead us 
to believe- Dialectal differences between one area and another 
exist, but in some cases they are sharply marked, in others they are 
gradual. The boundaries between them are not always determined 
by topography ; hilly country, for example, may constitute a 
linguistic frontier, or again it may form no kind of barrier to 
linguistic change ; similarly, it may be frequently observed that the 
more important topographical features do not form a boundary 
between one vernacular and another, while lesser features do. 
The determining factors would appear to be the political and 
administrative boundaries. Gauchat quotes the case of two 
villages, quite close to each other, and joined by an easy road, which 
showed remarkable differences of speech. On investigation, the 
cause of this curious state of affairs was found to be a matter of 
local history ; each of these communities had belonged to a different 
political unit, and consequently had had no communication with 
the other, with the result that their respective languages had 
become increasingly differentiated. In a word, matters are far 
from being as simple and straightforward as we are prone to think 
them. 

Gauchafs second article, concerned, like the first, with speech 
conditions in the Pranco-Proven^al^peaking area of the canton of 
Fribourg, is entitled Vuniii pkonitique dans U patois d'une commum — 
Charmey, a large village in the east of the Gruyire valley — and is 
to be found in Aus romanischen Spracktn und LiUraiurtn^ Ftslgabe fiir 
Htinrich Morf^ Halle a.S., 1905, p. 174 f. The conclusions arrived 
at with regard to the village are identical to those of Rousselot 
with regard to the family : speech differs according to age, sex, 
social standing, occupation, and the like. The following observa- 
tions of detail arc of particular interest : (1) Immigrants from 
other areas never completely acquire the speech of their new home, 
but their children are indistinguishable in speech from the children 
of natives ; (ii) variations and evolutions of sound can be observed 
according to age, though some families are more conservative in 
speech than others ; (iii) the beginnings of phonetic modifications 
are found among the adults, and not among the children, as 
P. Passy and Rousselot had maintained ; (iv) these changes arc 
not to be explained solely by the transmission of speech from one 
generation to another, for it b words, rather than persons, that 
play the most important part in occasioning speech-change. 
Gauchat b convinced that over a period of thirty years it b possible 
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to detect and examine such change, in successive generations, both 
in pronunciation, syntax, and vocabulary, and comes to the general 
conclusion, not unlike that of Rousseloc, that a close and minute 
scrutiny of the speech of a given community proves it to be lacking 
in unity as a whole, but that unity exists in the speech of individuals 
belonging to the same generation.^ 

We reserve a fuller treatment of the work of Romance scholars 
in the field of dialect for the chapter on linguistic geography, 
confining ourselves at this stage to the above mention of works 
which, coming as they did before Gilli^ron’s geographical studies, 
seriously shook the neo-grammarian positions and prepared the 
way for what was to provide the coup de grdee.^ 


★ 


To sum up, we have seen that from the date of appearance of 
the neo-grammarian school this problem formed the main subject 

Present Poel- linguistic controveny. It is indeed of some 

tJon of the considerable importance, not only to Romance 

Problem'** but to the whole of linguistics. For, 

inasmuch as the object of scientific research is to 

discover the laws determining the phenomena investigated, the 
question of linguistic laws in general, and sound-laws in particular, 
raises in fact the whole problem of the extent to which the study 
of human language can be called a true science. It is this that 
explains why the last fifty years have seen such a vast number of 
studies, of every size and quality, devoted to this question, which 
has not yet received a solution satisfactory to all linguists or even 
to the majority of them. It is outside the scope and purpose of 

* Cp.. for a moiptioloaical approach to the problem, A. Terracher, £<r airet 

dw Us fMrUrt p 9 puUurts du dt /'An^oumotr. Paris, (914; 

and for a le*ic<^aphical one, W. Wenxel, Wortudas dttKrsisss WtUlar md dsr tsmlu* 
in F. Wrede*s feries, DtuUcht DioUk$i*t>tfapHu, Marburg, 1930. 
vcnRel conclude#, on a ba#u of some 500 notion# siudied, ihai, In general there 
are no word boundaric#, save that from lime to time certain term# group them- 
* manner corresponding usually to the configuration of terntonal unit# 
pa ^f«ricw by A. Scheiner in SisOtniurgiuhs VurUtja/vsschrift, LVI (1933), 

* Reference may be fittingly made at thi# point to two periodicab, although of 

iom^hat later date, vi*. the iUntt dt diaiect^git roeuw, and the BtMttin dtdiaUt. 
i^hgu reman#, both of them organ# of an international #ociety with it# centre in 
bruAseb. They ran from till 1914. After the war, in 1905, a Scci/U dt 

negwj/ejM romans was founded with umilar aims, with its organ the Rttw dt 
•utptuh^ romans, to which we will return lattf. 
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this work to set forth in detail half a century’s opinions upon this 
very ticklish matter, nor indeed are we convinced that such an 
array of conflicting views would bring clarity to a discussion that 
would appear, at times, to become more and more beclouded the 
more it is pursued. We shall confine ourselves therefore to giving 
a short summary of the views of a number of representative scholars 
whose ideas seem to us to be sound, not excluding those outside the 
field of Romance studies, inasmuch as it is undesirable, as Schuchardt 
taught, and indeed impossible, to set a barrier between one branch 
of linguistic study and another. 

The soundest views upon this matter would appear to be those 
of the French linguists of the school of F. de Saussure {v. Chap. IV)» 
namely, M. Grammont, A. Mcillet, and 
M. Grammontj Vcndryes. Of these, the first has made 
sounds his special study, but he has not confined himself to a certain 
group or family of languages, nor are his methods historical or 
comparative, nor again can he be called an experimental phoneti- 
cian in the strict sense. With a rich and varied equipment both 
on the experimental and the historical side, Grammont concerns 
himself with the sounds of human language in general, and the 
modifications which they undergo, or may undergo, in various 
idioms throughout the world. He is particularly interested in the 
changes of sound which, irrespective of limits of time and place, 
take shape when and wherever certain similar conditions are to 
be found. “ We seem to forget he says in words reminiscent of 
those of Schuchardt, “ that language is a human phenomenon, 
that all men who dwell upon the surface of the earth are, organically, 
roughly the same, and that under the influence of similar causes 
they may impart to their language, which is one of the funcuons 
of their organism, exactly the same modifications, in any place 
whatever, in the antipodes even, and entirely independently 
{R^vue dis languts romarus^ XLII (iptt), p. 323 ; cit, Al. Rosctti, 
Grai fi suflett II (1925-6), p. 179, note). Thus Grammont has 
succeeded in creating a system of general phonetics applicable to 
human speech as a whole, which he has propounded in numerous 
Motes de phondtique gMteXe published in the Mimoires de la SociiU de 
lin£uistique de Paris, XIX (1914-16), p. 245 f., XX (1916-18), 
p. 213 f- ; BulUtin de la See, de ling, de Paris, XXIV (i 923 - 4 )» 
p. 1 f., and elsewhere, and which have been for the most 
incorporated in his recent TraiU de phoiUtique, Paris, 1933* 

Grammont draws a distinction between phonetic laws and 
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phonetic formulae. The former arc general tendencies 
present in every language, such as dissimilation, assimila- 
tion, metathesis, etc. ; the latter are the application of general 
tendencies to a particular language or a particular case. VVe are 
reminded here of F. de Saussure's distinction between * la langue * 
and ‘ la parole The phonetic law's belong to ‘ language \ they 
exist, that is to say, solely in the mind, which is the abode of that 
system of sounds, forms, etc., which compose a language, or, in 
other words, their existence is latent, and they await the occasion 
to become manifest ; the phonetic formulae, on the other hand, 
appertain to * speech *, and have consequently a real existence, but 
unlike the phonetic laws, which arc the same everywhere, they 
may vary from one idiom to another, and in particular cases.* 

An attitude closely resembling that of Grammont is taken up 
by J. Vendryes in his Reflexions sur les lots phonitiqtus {Melanges 


J. Vendryes 


linguistiques averts 6 M. Antoine MeilUtf Paris, 1902, 
p. 215 f). After alluding to the possibility that 
a sound-change may have its origin with the individual, and spread 
from him to the community, provided of course that it is in har- 
mony with the system of articulation prevailing in the language at 
the time, the author speaks of phonetic ' tendencies *. The so-called 
* sound-law ’ is nothing more than the enunciation of a certain 
modification of sound which, for its part, is a particular fact in 
the development of certain phonetic tendencies at a particular 
time. He alleges (p. 122) that the instances he quotes show clearly 
that the notion of ' phonetic tendencies ' is theoretically more 
accurate, and more fruitful in practice, than that of ' phonetic 
laws There follows a classification of these * tendencies ’ into 


(«») General and Externa), vie. those which are not confined 
to a particular language, but are met with everywhere and appear 
to be natural to human kind, such as, for example, onomatopceia, 
dissimilation, metathesis, etc., all of which have their source 
in the psyche of the speaker ; and (^) Particular and Internal, 
i.e., those which are peculiar to a given language and have nothing 
psychological about them, inasmuch as they depend solely upon 


' Cf. Trails de phcn/tiqtu, pp. 166-179. 

* The hnt scholar to speak of ' phonetic tendencies * as understood by Cram- 
mont appears to have been Paul Paasy, in bis Eutdi svr Us eho/^mmis phtmiUqxm et 
I eats cojoelhes gSfUtAuXy Paris, 1690, where he d%vells upon certain impulsions within 
man as being the source of sound changes. Hermann Paul, and other neo- 
grammarians after him, have also admitted the existence of some internal psycho- 
logical impulse in accounting for sound change, but only in tbc case of exceptions 
to the sound'laws. 
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(he physiological factors of speech articulation. The latter ten- 
dencies are as numerous as the several individuals of any speech 
community, but in practice differences are levelled out by the 
interaction of the individuals one upori the other, so that each 
social group has tendencies that are peculiar to itself. The linguist 
must first concern himself with the results of this type of ‘ ten- 
dencies \ that is to say the phonetic modifications brought about 
by them ; after analysing the physiological features of the changes 
he will then proceed to determine the ‘ tendency * to which they 
owe their origin.^ 

Still more cautious was the attitude of Antoine Meiilet, who 
considered the so-called sound-law as merely the expression of a 
A MeUlet certain correspondence between sounds. When 
we speak of the fact, let us say, that where wc have 
a short stressed < in Latin, we find a diphthong it in Romance, we 
are not to understand that i stands to it in a relation of cause to 
effect, nor even that it is the necessary successor to but merely 
that Romance it corresponds to Latin t* In other words, the 
sound-law does not express a relation of causality, like a natural 
law, nor even a relation of succession, like a historical law, but 
merely a relation of correspondence ; it is but the statement of a 
connection between one phenomenon of the common language and 
one phenomenon of the derived languages, or of one phase of a 
language with an earlier phase, and, although it postulates a 
regularity of relationship between these successive phenomena or 
phases, it leaves open the question of the various causes which may 
have brought about this regularity, and which may differ widely 
in different cases (cp. Lts nUtkodts dt la linguisti^ut, in Rtvue du moiSf 
1910, juillct-dicembrc, p. 155 f.). 

It is clear from the above that the chief of French Indo-Euro- 
peantsts of recent times considered the sound-laws as merely 
practical devices, indispensable if wc are to study historically and 

ohsCTvatioM ofihe »mc scholar ia Li Zangogi, Paris, I9»i» P. 50 f. 

which has as iu sub-title /ntnduciwn 
I’^^pncal point of view is predominant, and where, in 
revcalH ’ ^ phoncuc correspondenco * the influence of Meillct is also 

by G. MilUrdct, in bis Ungm:ti<;ue it 
i 9 « 3 . P- 270 f. Like Vendryes^e s^ in 
^ h^den force of whi<^ the phonetic law is the particular 
Pbon«Uc tendenw can have both physiological anS^cho- 

tenden<^* that 
of a • law >. For SL to take pUce, a 
circumstances are necessary, which are frequently extremely 
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comparatively the sounds of one or more languages in relationship 
with those of an earlier language. To this extent, he is ready to 
defend the sound^laws anywhere and everywhere occasion offers. 
Thus, to take an instance ready to hand, in his review of certain 
studies by P. O. Goidinich (see below), in the Bufhtin de la Societi 
de iinguistique de Paris, XXVI (1925), fasc. 3, p. 25, Meillet praises 
the Italian scholar for upholding the sound-laws, because, he goes on 
to say, “ the principle of the regularity of ‘ phonetic correspond- 
ences ’ remains fundamental in linguistics.” Elsewhere, however, 
speaking of the dispute between supporters and opponents of 
phonetic laws, Meillet asserts that both parties are right, or. if you 
will, both are wrong, inasmuch as the latter are considering * la 
parole *, the former ‘ la langue 

A point of view somewhat akin to that of the French philologists 
is represented by S. Pujeariu, who, in D^spre UgiU fonologice, 


S Pu carlu II (1921-2), p. 19 f., draws a dis- 

uf car u tinciion between ‘ phonetic laws * and * phonological 

laws*, The former are more or less unconscious modifications of 
sounds, which appear in one or several individuals, either once or 
recurrently ; the latter arc usual and general changes, which 
appear regularly and constantly and affect all similar cases alike, 
either in the speech of one individual or, more especially, in that 
of one geographical or social unit. The phonological laws have 
their source in the phonetic laws ; when departures from the tradi- 
tional pronunciation have the support of certain psychological 
factors— for man is a conscious being who compares his own speech 
with that of his fellows, and endeavours to associate himself with 
them by a constant relationship — these modifications tend to 
become general and thus are transformed from phonetic into 
phonological laws.* Every modification of sounds is of individual 


origin, and is brought about in general by men whose language 


' La querelle nc jamais : In partisans de la Constance des lois 

phon^tiques envbagent ‘ la langue % et leurs adversaires * la parole *. Us ne 
parlent paa de la m^me chose.’* (y. BuiL Ling., XXIX (1939), fasc. a, p. 16.) 

• On pages 9 &- 30 , Pu^cariu explains his terminology, which is different from 
I hat usually employed. Phonetics, or the physiology 01 sounds, is concerned with 
the description of articulated sounds in gener^, of whatever language. Phonolo^ 
(and we might say, in a certain sense, historical phonetics also), studies the 
modifications of sounds within a given language, ^nsequently, the phonetic 
laws are met with in several i^oms (theoretically, in all of them), and have a purely 
physiological cause; the phonological belong, in general, to a single language, 
and are by nature both physiological, psycholoncal, and sociological. Cp. the 
article by the ume author entitled und in Volkstmx tmd Ktdtur 

PenMTM, 111 (1930), p. 16 f. Cp. also N. Trubetzkoy, La phonologit acUutU, in 
P^haiegit du langagt, {ssjcvnal d* Prychatogie, 1933), p. 32? !• 
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sense is strongly developed (or, as Pujcariu puts it, “ who have a 
gift for language but only a certain number of these changes 
become generalized, through the working of the psychological 
factors mentioned ; the great majority of them disappear and 
leave no trace. Our author comes lo the conclusion therefore that 
phonological laws exist, that they are not merely a means of avoid- 
ing errors in etymology, or of giving precision and assurance to our 
methods of linguistic research, that they are not mere abstractions 
or inventions of grammarians, but linguistic realities, formulae 
present in the mind of speakers, just as * plural ' conditional \ or 
* tense concord * are grammatical terms corresponding to constant 
relationships which really exist, or have at some given time existed, 
in the consciousness of the users of a language (pp. 82-3).^ 

More or less similar opinions to those set forth hitherto are to be 
found in Schuchardi-Breiittr^ 2nd cd., p. 417, Fr. Schurr, Sprach- 
wissenseka/t und Marburg a.L., 1922, p. 39 f., M. Bartoli, 

Jnlroduzione alia J^eolinguistica, Geneve, 1925, p. 54 f., 93 f., and 
R. Men^ndez Pidal, Origerus del espaflolt I, 2nd ed., Madrid, 1929, 
P- 559 f- 

On page 561 of his Origenes the great Spanish scholar^ expresses 
himself as follows : Clearly, there exists in the development of 
R MtDi d sound tendencies of collective origin, which 

Pl^^l frequently succeed in transforming themselves into 

general norms, and in thus becoming regular 
phonetic laws. But it must be added that such a transformation is 
not the work of a moment, but of a very long period of time. 
Those who observe the living language of a locality realize that it 


* Pujesriu’s study was reviewed by Ronjat, Revtu des lantuts rom^niSt LXI 
(192 1-2), p. ^02 r, who, while praiuDg the author, takes up me defence of the 
neo-grajnjijarians because of the gain to linguistic studies resulting from the sound- 
Other reviewers were O. Densusianu, Ctei fi ni/k/, I (1993-4), p* I 57 f** 
K. Jabew, LiUroturbUH f. ^trm. u. rom. PMlchgu, XLV (1994), cd. 97 f., Fr* 
Schorr , Z^tuhriftJ. rom. PhiMogU, XLVI ( 1 026), p. 20 1 f.. etc. The latter discusses 


the matter in detail in the form of an article entitled Lautguetz odtr Lautnorm? 
and affirms inta alia that no one, or practically no one, now belie vo that phonetic 
laws are of the same nature as mechanical laws. For the term ‘ sound-law ’ he 
proves the term * sound-norm i.c. a generalized sound change, to which he 
attributes a scientific value, not in the oaturalbt sense, but in the historical sense. 

• Menander Pidal, now far advanced in years, is one of the recogniaed masters 
in Komance studies. His enormous activity in philology, literary history and 
linguistics, his wide influence, and the general admiration in which he Is held 
lor bis scholarship and breadth of outlook, are well illustrated by the fact that his 
presoouiion volume, Homenaje o/roddo a D. P. M. Pidal, Madrid, 1925, contained 
9,27b pages, from the pens of 135 cootribuiors. The bibliography of the master's 
? 1925 takes up pages 655-674 of the volume. A supplement to this 
p! brought out m 1931. (Cf. f. tom. PMi., LIV I1934]. 
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takes several generations to make a sound-change cffeciivc. Yet 
their own observations arc limited to a moment, and they are 
obliged to study the various generations simultaneously, old, 
mature, and young together. This space of time is a mere trifle 
where the development of a sound-change is concerned ; to give 
its full fruit, dialect study would need a series of obser\'at[ons con- 
ducted repeatedly at sufficiently long intervals in the same locality. 
An attempt has been made to see in the changing generations the 
origin of changes in speech ; but the generations do not change 
at hxed periods but are born and renewed at every hour of the day. 
Every change in traditional collective activity, whether in language, 
folk songs, legal customs or what not, has behind it the fact that 
many suceessioe generations have a share in the same innovation, 
and are persistent in helping it towards realization, despite minor 
differences in their manner of conceiving it. They build up a new 
tradition in conflict with the old. Even where we would least 
expect this continuity, in poetic invention, which is to us such a 
personal thing, we find proof of this persistence of an innovatory 
idea over centuries and throughout numerous generations. The 
latter apply themselves to preserving and developing a certain 
variant in the character of some poetic hero, or in a description, or 
in the contamination of two ballads, whose verses they mingle 
again and again, and in a variety of ways. This continuity is all 
the more evident in language,^ because its changes are less subject 
to the initiative of the individual. A phonetic change is not the 
exclusive achievement of the three or four generations into which 
we arbitrarily divide any given population, but is the outcome of 
a traditional idea or preference which persists throughout many 
generations of speakers. The duration of a phonetic change is 
usually extraordinarily long ; it may take centuries, for the reason 
that the tradition which it has to overcome is the strongest of ail, 
being rooted in the immeasurable daily repetition of the collective 
act of language. Saussure speaks of the three hundred years taken 
by a certain linguistic change to become established as a remarkably 
long period, yet this is short compared to some.*' 

' J. M. Manly, in his study entitled From Generation ta Generation (Jes/^un Mifcei- 
Copenhagen, 1930, p. 387 f.) finds the reason for this coniinuity of trend 
towards a certain linguistic change in the fact that younger children are influenced 
by ch ildren slightly older. 1 1 is not a matter of a new ge neration of speakers arising, 
so much as of new speakers acquiring the language under the influence of repre- 
sentatives of the most advanced stages of speech ; cp. In^germaniiche Fonchungent 
(*933). P- ao 7 - 
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The most vehement supporters of the sound^laws conceived after 
the fashion of the neo-grammarians are to be found among the 
Italians. We have# already made mention of 
MeHo”** C. MerJo, and quoted his article in defence of 
Ascoli against the attempts of the so-called neo- 
linguists (&. Chap. Ill) to annex him as a predecessor^ and to remove 
him from the ranks of the neo-grammarians, where Merlo would 
have him at all costs {p. 29 n.). Merlo’s attitude to the question 
\vc are considering is still more clearly revealed in his numerous 
studies upon the Italian vernaculars, and particularly in the bias 
he gives to the journal Vltalia dialeUalt^ published in Pisa from 
1924 onwards. 

If Merlo has taken little part in theoretical discussions, and shares, 
as he declares himself in the article mentioned, Meyer-Lubke's 
^ ^ avowed dislike for them (cp. p. 22), his fellow- 

Goid^nich countryman, P. G. Goid^nich, on the other 
hand, professor in the University of Bologna, and 
co-director of the Archivi^ gloUoiogico UatiaM, has recently devoted 
an extensive study to the sound-law problem, entitled, Le alterazionx 
JontUcht del linguaggio e U loro cause^ and printed in the Arckiviot^ in 
the section of which he himself is editor, vol. XX (1926), p. i ff. 
Goidinich accepts the existence of sound-laws as understood by 
the neo-grammarians, blind, mechanical, unconscious laws which 
he brings into relation with the faculty of hearing, with the organs 
of speech and with defects of memory. Similarly, and this goes 
without saying, he contests the theory of the individual origin of 
phonetic change. And finally, he considers even the changes 
brought about by analogy to be unconscious phenomena, though 
even the neo-grammarians had seen in them a psychological and 
therefore in some degree a conscious element. As an appendix to 
his article, Goid^nich publishes, p. 60 f., a criticism of Gauchat*s 
study, Vunit 4 phonitique, etc. (r. supra, p. 38 f.), in which he interprets 
m favour of his own contentions the material examined by Gauchat. 
His attitude is all the more surprising in view of the fact that at an 
earlier period we find him taking what is practically the opposite 
side. In vol, XVII (1910-13), p. 36 f., and vol. XVIII (1914-22), 
p. 3^2 f., of the Archivioy are to be found two small articles entitled 
respectively U sintesi linguistiefu and Ancora d<lU sinUsi linguistiche, 

article w reviewed by A MeUlet m Bull. Soe. Ling., XXVI 
. a 5 > and, rather severely, by G. Bert^ 10 Arthiaan Bananitumf 


* Goidduiich's 
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in which Goidinich urges that all linguistic phenomena of similar 
character, at whatever period of the development of a language they 
occur, should be studied together, as well as corresponding pheno- 
mena in other languages ; only $0 can we hope to understand the 
true nature of a linguistic fact and discover the ‘ tendency ' which 
gives it birth. 

Other Italian linguists, although professing a belief in phonetic 
laws, have a conception of them which is more in harmony with the 
latest trend of linguistic thought. Thus, G. E. Pa rod i, in a 
lecture delivered in 1909, but published in Nuovi sludj medievally 
vol. I (1923-4), p, 263 f., with the title Questioni teoriche : U leggi 
foruliche, after giving an account of the history of the discussion, 
ibrmulated his credo as follows : “ Our fundamental contention is 
that the sound-laws exist, though they arc in no sense mechanical 
but purely psychological **. Parodies successor to the chair of 
Romance languages in the University of Florence, C. Battistl, 
comes still closer to what may be termed the modern view in his 
inaugural address, Ernesto Giacomo Parodi e la valulazionc della legge 
fontixeay published in the Journal La Parotay November, 1925. After 
disctissing the ideas propounded by Parodi in the article mentioned, 
he concludes : ** While asserting that every change or evolution 
of sound arising from the organic functions is of individual origin, 
wc believe that it is from the community that comes the adoption 
of such of these changes as are felt intuitively to be in harmony 
with the peculiar genius of the language.*' 

We would mention finally the views expressed by the Dutch 
scholar, J. van Ginneken, in an article. Die Erblichkeii der 


j Lautgesetie, in Indogermanische Forsekungeny XLV 

CUmakea (> 9 ^ 7 )* P* 1 f-^ After remarking that before a 
sound-change becomes established the language 
goes through a period of transition during which the old form 
continues to live beside the new, he asks how it is that all 
departures from the traditional norm do not become generalized, 
but only a certain number. The reply to this enquiry, he boldly 
asserts, can come to us, not from psychology, or sociology, but from 
biology and the study of heredity. The majority of children come 
into the world with certain identical inborn phonetic tendencies. 
It b these inborn tendencies that set the path for the linguistic 


J. r same author. La bioUgu de la base d^artiaJalion, in Psycholagie 

J. d* Psj/tMogUy 1933), p. a66 f., and AUi del Hi Congress^ dei 

Floreace. 1935, p. 29 f. 
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innovations to follow. It is clear that we have to do here with a 
theory not far removed from that of the ‘ ethmcal substratum * so 
eloquently championed by Ascoll.* 


★ ★ ★ 


From the foregoing pages it is clear that the end of last century 
and the beginning of the twentieth was a period in which the chief 
Romance aclivilies of Romance scholars centred around the 
LinguUtlce at theories of the neo*grammanan school. Supporters 
the En^^of and opponents of these theories fought each other 
Century with equal conviction and determination, according 

to their varying powers and temperament. The 
main object of attack was the sound^law, conceived by its exponents 
as analogous to the blind, mechanical laws of nature. But protests, 
though not so numerous or bitter, were also raised against the whole 
method of the neo-grammarians, with its strongly historical and 
comparative bias, a method which, like the sound-law theory 
with which it is closely related, was also a product of the Indo- 
European philologists. 

It is clear that the historical method becomes a necessity when we 
are concerned with the study of the development of a language 
over a given period of time. It is equally obvious, further, that 
we cannot forgo making comparisons between related languages, 
even when we are specially concerned only with one of them, still 
less when we arc dealing with a family or a group. But there are 
none the less obvious cases when the historico- comparative method 
may and must be dispensed with, namely, when the object of study 
is the present state of a spoken tongue. Here the historical aspect 
recedes into the background, and comparison, though necessary, 


'^^^rk mentioned above, p. 37* 
^ ^ P«nbiiuy of an inauence of heredity upon pboncuc 


Frfruh L in LinguisliM : SttnUd papers in £n 

» Ed. Wochssler, Cibt uUutgaM 

P 94??” PhtfelcgH, Festgabejiir ffermavt Smhier, HaUe a.S., J^OO, 

^ Of the oroblem up to 1900 ; E. He««. 

I avteeicMcfiti Fbt/ola^, 1 . LautgwUfra£e. Zm* framfisisihm 

P* 371 f The V Philjppide, Origwa Rcmfnilcr, I, Ia|i, t9^5» 

Saim liclief attcnti^ the sound-Uwa 
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is applied not with a view to reconstructing some common tongue of 
which that studied is a variety, nor even in order to establish the 
greatest possible historical links with kindred speeches, but merely 
to widen the held of observation, and to achieve a clearer under- 
standing of the nature of living speech, which, in its essentials, is the 
same everywhere. And to this end, comparison is frequently made 
with languages belonging to widely different families, for the more 
different the languages the more fruitful these comparisons become. 

The opponents of the neo*grammarians thus concentrated more 
and more on the observation of living language and the spoken 
vemaculan, following, in this, the advice of their own adversaries, 
and achieved results which brought about an entirely new outlook 
in the whole discipline of Romance and, subsequently, of other 
linguistic helds. Some of these results we have already briefly 
outlined. But before giving a complete account of the present 
state of Romance studies, and of the new atmosphere which 
pervades them, we must dwell for a moment upon the work of a 
number of scholars who prepared the ground, and enabled the 
new tendencies or rather the new spirit— for that is the important 
matter— to develop. Similarly, it will be necessary to make a 
passing reference to certain doctrines of current philosophy that 
have had their influence upon contemporary linguistic thought. 

Among the men who have done most to forward the advance of 
linguistic science there is one who stands out as worthy of our most 
unstinted respect and admiration. We have already 
Schuchardt spoken of him when dealing with the opposition 
to the neo-grammarians, and we shall mention 
h»m again in subsequent pages, for if we arc to give due attention 
to all that he has done to change the outlook of linguists, in the 
course of an unusually long and productive life, we shall be obliged 
to quote him at every step. The man is Hugo Schuchardt.* 


Tbp,A.„,ABril“„h A. Z.un.r, 

Iordan^ 


XVI (1948), p. 76 f. • %ierlLublf^ ' (oMaiu, 

fumtn Sfir. ir. IMtt.. CLly (1028) » P* 35 f«. Artkwf das Studtum <Ur 

, 1193©), p. 2*4 f., and Akw SstmtkhUcht Biagrapfiu, 
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To follow closely the whole of his scientific activity would be 
impossible for us here, where we arc concerned with a survey of 
the more conspicuous moments in the history of Romance scholar- 
ship, impossible if only on material grounds, inasmuch as the 
multitude of Schuchardt’s studies, and their most varied themes, 
far exceed the limits we have set ourselves in this book, and because, 
further, the great majority of them appeared in periodical publica- 
tions which are often difficult to procure. His work is indeed 
remarkable both for its complete continuity and for its entirely 
fragmentary character. It is as it were inspired with the same 
conception as his attitude towards language, which to him was a 
continuous entity in process of unceasing development and elabora- 
tion.^ Thus the last word was never spoken on any question. He 
realized that the phenomena of language arc too complex, too 
protean, to be enclosed, much less to be finally tabulated, in any 
set formula. He frequently reverted to the same problem with 
fresh material and a changed point of view, arguing not only with 
those whom he had not succeeded in convincing, but also, and even 
more readily, with himself. With the exception of his three volumes 
entitled Der Vckalismus dts VulgdrlaUins^ which, though a work of 
his youth, may still be consulted with profit, Schuchardt did not 
write a single book \ the 770 items which compose his literary 
output arc made up of studies, articles, reviews, and discussions ; 
they comprise no b^ks, and naturally no grammars, dictionaries, 
or manuals. Thus the service which Leo Spitzer has rendered to 
scholarship by publishing an anthology of extracts from Schuchardt’s 
writings on the occasion of his eightieth birthday — is of no mean 
order. This anthology, entitled Hugo Schuchardt^Bnvier, Ein 
Vademekum der allgemeimn SprackwisseTtschaJi^ Halle a.S., 1922,* is 


}' yh Wien, 1929, p. 122 f. (the second of these is extremely rich 

mbiographi^ detail, And written with great delicacy of feeling and deep under- 

personality as a man) j M. Rloques), Homeric, LIV 
(920), p, w6 t. Further reference can be made to L. Spiuer's preface to hU 
^^hardt.Brnur, 1922 (2nd ed., 1928) ; L. Spitaer, MeuUrwttke drr renmi- 

SCntn SOTtUnwisSfttt^hari f ^ r . n A> . mm 


A ^ Zrit^hr.f. tom. Phil., XLII (1922), 

A. Cwtro, Ltngua, tmtmmia (EsUzos), Madrid, 1924, p. 15$ f. 

sum ^rrwf,2nded.,p.3i8. “ . . . the 

on^^ “ tnexhausiible ; irrespective of unity or multiplicity of 

origins, u forms a continuous whole. p. 323. ^ ^ 

edition, with Vadmukum changed to Vadftiuam, 
Ro'^Ut review* of the book maTbe mentioned : J. 

romoitti, LXI (.921-3), p. 400 f. : A. WalleoskSid, 
tvphihlciiieht MtUmlungen, XXIlI {1922), p. 150 ff; ^S^lfcariu, Doeoremado, 
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grouped by the compiler under the following headings, sufficient 
of themselves to give an idea of the wealth and variety of the 
problems Schuchardt treated : Sound-change (concerning the 
sound-laws) ; Etymology and Word History (with a sub-heading 
‘ Words and Things *) ; The Mingling of Languages ; Linguistic 
Kinships (the ‘ Wave Theory \ the Classification of the Romance 
Languages) ; Primary Affinities and Formations (‘ Historical or 
Elementary Kinship ? *) ; The Origin of Language ; General 
Linguistics ; Language and Thought ; Historical and Descriptive 
Linguistics ; Linguistics in relation to Ethnography, Anthropology, 
and the History of Civilization ; Language and Nationality ; 
Politics and Language Teaching ; Linguistic Therapy (i.e. Purism) ; 
On Science in General (Individualism in Linguistics).^ 

Let US consider briefly some of Schuchardt’s ideas. We have 
already stated his views upon the sound-laws {v. p. 31 f.) and will not 
repeat them. It should be made clear, however, that he reverted 
to this topic constantly, ever bringing forward new arguments and 
a fresh point of view. Thus in Das Baskischt und die Sprachwisstn*^ 
schajt, a study written as late as 1925 (Brevier, 2nd ed., p. 204 f.), 
he maintains that the so-called phonetic laws are of great con- 
venience inasmuch as they facilitate linguistic research, in par- 
ticular etymology, and that consequently scholars will not readily 
dbpense with them.^ But this does not signify that language 
conforms to fixed laws like the laws of nature, that it exists as a 
thing unto itself, nor even that it conforms to physiological laws, 
although language is a process (Vorgang), not a * thing * or an 
* essence Language is subject solely to the laws of sociology, or 


il (19^ 70a f. ; E. Lcrch, Auhiuf. 4 . Stud. 4 . neuertn Spraehen, CXLV (1923), 

^,>34 f i M. Hermann, Z^iMkr. f. rem. FML, XLIV (1994), p. 129 f., and 
XLIX (1929), p. 1 18 ; A. Meilki, fUp. erit, 4 '/tist. tt de tiu., XCVI 0939 )> P* 3 ^^ • 
lorgu Iordan, Arhiva, XXXVI (1929), p. 289 f. ; E. Lewy, ^rtWAr.Jr. t/ttgleieh. 

LXIII (1936), p. 271 f. For other reviews, see the preface to the 
•ccond edition, p. 11. 

' For an understanding of (he personality of Schuchardt, both as a man 
Md a scholar, ihe reader is referred particularly to Spiizer's article in the Feu. 
yiUmaticnalt 4 es itudes beeqviu XXI ( 1 930), 29 pages in oft'-print, and to Schuchardt's 
own article, Dtr Indiiridualismus in der SpraJ^vfschvni^ Brevier , 2nd ed., p. 416 f. 

* ^ ll ia true,*’ he says, " thai there has been a certain amount of demolition 
wt it haa been confined 10 accessories, and conducted with too great caution ; 
the old structure faet up by the neo>grammarians| has been left standing, for 
Mnvmence* sake ; he. cU., p. 905. And further : '* That the code of sound- 
ia aa indispenaable to the p^oJogiat aa (he table of logarithma (o the mathema- 
tician goes without saying ; but the convenience of this aid to reckoning should 
not le^ him to a misunderstanding of true values.” Similarly, p. 1 33 : • phon- 

ology ia merely an a^unci, the aound-Uwa are landmarks gui^g us throu^ the 
thick forest 
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rather to the e^Tects of these law's upon the individuals who speak. 
In every language we start from individual * styles which spread 
and become generalized through imitation. Language is the 
product of a speaking individual, and depends in the highest 
degree upon that individual, whose whole mode and conditions 
of life, as well as his temperament, culture, age, and sex, exercise 
their influence upon it. But the linguist can only have cognizance 
of the state of a language when individual styles have already 
become generalized. Schuchardt, more than any other linguist, 
sought to set in evidence the fluctuating and fortuitous character 
of phonetic phenomena, the instability of pronunciation with one 
and the same individual, the spreading of linguistic innovations by 
a process of radiation, the ceaseless process of change which language 
undergoes, etc., all with a view to showing, initr aha, the complete 
absence of ‘ Law *, a conception entirely inconsistent with such 
characteristics of human speech. 

Similarly, we have shown how Schuchardt contested the existence 
of linguistic boundaries, in the strict sense of the word, a natural 
outcome of his ideas concerning language. Given the fact that 
language is in a continual state of flux, no truly unified linguistic 
communities can be formed : ** Local vernacular, sub*dlalect, 

dialect, and language are entirely relative notions he asserted as 
early as ifl$6 {Buvifr, and cd., p. 164). The passage from one to 
another is gradual and almost imperceptible, because of human 
intercommunication. Schuchardt compares them to the waves 
from a stone thrown into a pool : Let us represent language in 
its unity like a stretch of water ; its shining surface is set in motion 
by the formation of wave centres, whose oscillations intercross, 
varying in extent according to the force that is behind them.’** 


This which occurred to Schuchardt when writing the third 

volume of hu rokolimus (1868), is at ihe basis of the so*called * wave-thcory * 
aeveJoped by Johannes Schmidt in Die VeTti^ndtschqfuuerhaltnisse dtr indogef’ 
manuef^ Spraeheity Weimar, 187a (cp. A. Philippide, Prindpii de imria limbii, 
p. 7 has given rise to a certain amount of misunderstanding 

icp. Meyer-Lubke, /tew de Ungwti^ wnane, I [1995], p. 1 1 f, it is worth while 
reproducing here Schuchardt 's own statements upon the matter, as quoted in 
BrmeTy 2nd ed-, p. 43 1 f. •• In 1868 (Pa. des VWg«r/fl/«>u, 111 , 32 . . . ) I 
annotmwd, briefly, ji is true, but clearly, my theory of the geographical differentia- 
tioaol human speech, while in 1870 I made it the subject of my inaugural lectuie 
if of X.ciprig (Ober die A^/assifikaficn ir wndnwAm Mundaiten) at 

which were present, among others, G. Curtius, A. Ebert, Pr. Zamcke, A. Leskien, 
fi. raui, IS. hievers, K. Brugmann, H. Suchier. By this, i mean to say that it was 
not wn^ed to a nanw circle, although indeed it was about i goo before it appeared 
i. c congress of philologists was held in Uiprig, 

wftcrejoh. hchmidt delivered a lecture entitled : Die Verti'andtchetflsverfidiUrwe der 
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For the same reason, namely, the bonds of every description that 
link men together, and cause them to ignore political boundaries 
in the satisfying of their material and cultural needs, languages are 
unceasingly mingled. This fact was of such importance to 
Schuchardt that it is for ever recurring in his works. “ There is 
not ”, he says, a single language that is free from the blending 
of foreign elements” (/or. c//., p. 153) ; and again, p. r5t, “ Of 
all the problems with which linguistics is at present concerned, there 
is surely none of greater import than that of speech mingling,” 
But Schuchardt is not thinking merely of the influences exercised 
one upon the other by languages proper, although many of his most 
important studies deal with this question.^ He sees speech every- 
where blended with extraneous elements, “ even in the language 
that is held to form a complete unity, that, namely, of one and the 
same individual **. There is no limit to the possibility of speech 
blending, inasmuch as ** each individual learns and modifies his 
language in his intercourse with a series of other individuals 

This mingling of languages can be grasped only If we take into 
account, on the one hand, the present as we see it, and on the other, 
that real speech unity, the speech of the individual.” 

A conspicuous part of Schuchardfs scleniiAc activity was devoted 
to etymological Investigations. In this domain, too, he opened up 
fresh paths by the originality and fertility of his ideas. To the 
great majority of his contemporaries, as to many philologists of 
to-day, an etymology was a kind of mathematical formula, the 
shorter and simpler, the better. With Schuchardt it becomes a 


tn^iirmanuehfn Sprat hm, published the ume year. I informed him verbally 
mil I had come to the same conclusions concerning the mutual relations of the 
Romance languages. He reminded me of this in a letter in 1871, asking me where 
my lecture had been publubed. To this I could of course give no satufactory 
reply Schuchardt then goes on to say that he and Schmidt had been fellow 
students at Bonn for three jtrwUrs, but had not met. It is impossible however 
that they both should have been inspired from the same source, for example, 
M has been supposed by some, by the lectures of A. Schleicher, whom they both 
h^ as a professor ; because Schleicher was an adherent of the * genealogical * 
theory (Stammbaumtheorle) which is in direct opposition to the * wave * theory. 
Shucharat further rules out as a possible common source a conversation with 
ScHeicher, who, when asked during an excursion with some of his studenu his 
opinion upon the gradual differentiation between various languages, made a 
'^rrnce to botanical geography. His conclusion is that the idea of geographical 
differentiation was in the air 

' Cp. for example Krttlisefu StuJitnt 16S2, and following years, in Sitzungsberighu 
aer Wttntr Akadmig ; Siawo* 4 eutuhg* wid SUwa^it^ienischa, Grar, 1884 ; BeUragt 
Kgnntnis des krtoliithm Ramcmsik (a series of studies published in reviews from 
1668 onwards) ; Btitriti cw KmUnis des engfMtn /Crgciiuh, 1 688 IT. ; Die lingua 

numeroiis researches upon the Basque language (p. infra) 
where he discusses similar problems. 
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real history of th€ word, in its depth and breadth : a wealth of 
material must hrst be collected/ giving all the dialect variants of 
the word under investigation, in addition to the various phases of 
its development from the remotest times to the present ; similarly, 
we must find out its synonyms, both in the dialect or language to 
which it belongs, and in other languages as well, inasmuch as the 
manner in which an idea finds expression in a number of languages 
frequently puts us on the track of the etymology we arc seeking.* 
As an opponent of the sounddaws, as understood by the neo- 
grammarians, Schuchardt distinguishes himself from his fellows by 
concentrating, not upon the sounds of a word, but upon its mean- 
ing, because it is meaning, not sounds, that gives a word life.^ 
For this reason, he would have us study words and things in 
conjunction. • The better wc know the latter, their form, uses. 


’ ** In view of the instioctive dislike with which ma&y appeu* to regard such a 
piling up ot tnaierial, I must emphatically state that it is never the over-much 
but only the over- little in this direction that constitutes an error of method 
(iW.. p. Il6). 

* Cp. his etymology of Fr. mdttciau<Lai. mali/atttis^ Uc. eit., p. 135 ff. 

We smile at the etymologists of other days who, in the matter of sounds, 
considered any sort of resemblance as sufficiently convincing ; but in the matter 
of meaning our methods to-day are scarcely better *’ (pp. cit., p. tc^). 

* A brilliant example in confirmation of Schuchardt*s point of view is his 
celebrated etymology of Fr. trouvir. It. trovart, etc. It will be remembered that 
in the Middle Ages the word meant ' to compose poetry * as well as * to find 
whence Fr. tretaeri, irctteor, Prov. tn^adar, etc., * a poet ^ Hence many linguists 
thought of deriving the word from tropus^ * a figure of rhetoric *, ‘ metaphor * ; 

song ' ; others from iropa, * a game with dice *, others again from (trntrepatiOf 
a comparison etc. (ir. Meyer-Lubke, /(pman. <hm~ WorU^ueh^ no. 6994). All 
of these were perfectly sat isTac lory from the point of view of phonetic laws, although 
semantically they were open to criticism, inasmuch as meaning usually develops 
from the concrete to the abstract, and not the reverse. Schuchardt came forward 
wMh an explanation of the word which satisfied this semantic requirement but 
wmch to the neo-graininarian eye presents phonetic difficuUitt. He adopts 
Djcr s solution <L. uirbcft, * to disturb and explains it as having been first of all 
a german *s expression : ‘ to disturb water, in order to catch fish *, then ‘ to 
® e * hi general, before tsJdng on the speciri meaning 

of to find nmes *, ‘ to versify *. It will be readily understo^ that this efymology 
did not convince the majority of scholars, despite the wealth of illustration adduced 
by Its author, who, conforr^g to the watchword * Words and Things *, had made 
*®*’/"*^ a special investigation of fishing methods. Even Meyer-Lubke, 

although setlJDg the words treuwr, Irowe, etc., under the rubric Tiir^rr, expresses 

ihm appeared a book by M. L. Wagner, entitled, 
U(U utr^unt iJbm Safdtnitru im Spifg€i santr Spraihi^ where we discover (p. 93 » 
i»te a) mat the Semitic evolution of the weid ttahme which Schuchardt, with 
me intuition of genius, had only divined, corresponded to the facts. Sard. 
imJJar meau (x) to frighten fish in streams and drive them into a place where the 
7^ poisoned with mullein or spurge ; (a) to rouse game, whence sas 
‘ *1 ‘ hunt CIS ’ (cp. aho Corsican troocU, * a kind of hunt ’) S 

\31 to «jve ^ttle . All these meanings be explained only in the manner 
^gttted w Schuchardt. It is therefore with some astonishment that one reads 
m JUvtu <Us remaus, LXV (isay-S), p. 135, the foUowing words of 
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method of construction, etc., the more easily will we succeed in 
discovering the origin of the former. But to a more detailed 
discussion of the method of ‘ word and thing * we will return later, 
in the section devoted to R. Meringer.^ 

Schuchardt was also extremely interested in onomatopceic 
formations, in the broadest sense of the word. In his investigations 
of the numerous languages which he had made his domain, he had 
frequent occasion to note that certain expressions of an ono* 
matopoeic character recurred in idioms which historically were 
quite unconnected, and frequently in identical or almost identical 
form. Thus, it frequently occurs that demonstrative panicles 
which indicate proximity contain the vowel i, and those vshich 
denote remoteness the broader vowel a or 0 ; for example : Fr. 
and U, Rum. (c)ui and (a)^ch, Sp. alK and alidy <xqu(^ and 
etc Similarly, i occurs in words which convey the notion of 
smallness * : Rum. mic, beside mare^ ^r. petit and gr^nd^ \t. piccoloy 
ptccino and grande ^ etc. Again, in the case of onomatopceic expres- 
sions proper, which may be said to depict two successive movements 
or sounds of an object, the sharper vowel is heard in the first part 
of the word, which is nearer in time and therefore in space, the 
heavier vowel in the second, which is more remote ; thus : tic-lac^ 
Pif^P^f, Zig^gagy ping’Pengy misch-maschy bimb^bamby ding-dangy pimfh 
Pampy etc.* In like fashion, Schuchardt remarks that certain sound 
formulae or phonetic groups occur in the most widely different 
languages to express the same idea. The word for * to thunder 
for example, almost everywhere contains a plosive consonant plus 
an f, accompanied of course by other less significant sounds which 
vary from one language to another ; or again the group/ (r)-h^ (r) 

P. Fouche : ** Faire une gloire i Schuchardt dc son itymoJogie : It. trovarr. Ft. 
i?*®^, 5 T*** suiprand un peu «n toad.** But $ec further the note by E. 

XIX (193a), p. l«o, n. 4 {<eort(ropa<io, 
^ntropart) ; tee alto C.>C. NiuoIsm, Iteehtrtfuj pfulMogi^ms r^mancs, p. 1 f. 

directiont with rcfard to Romance etymology are to be found in an 
article by L. ^Itaer, Aus der iVerksiau dw Etjm^ioeen, in Jahrhtuh fur Pfitialogu, I 
v^ 5 )*P> 199 f. (Cp. lorgu Iordan, Un taUenume etymoUgie^, in de ling, rcm., 

* l> 9 ^ 5 ]» P> t6s f.) Compare further the controversy between Spiuer and £. 
Ua mil Li ch ^ called forth by the publication of the latter’s Etymobgiuhej WgrUtbueh 
^ Sprachg, Heidelberg, This controversy, which appear^ 

P- 563 XLVIII (1928). p. 75 f. 
(Spit^), and m Ze^tsth.f.Jronz- Spraek* a. L (1927-6), p. 2 j 6 f. ^amill* 
*^bcg), concerns etyizkologieal method in gene^, and French etymology ia 
particular, and is of specisl importance inasmuch as the two antagonists represent 
«a^y opposite points of view, SptOer being a follower of Schuchardt, GanuUscheg 
Of the beo^grammarians. 

* ^^cr exaa^es are to be found in M. Grammont's TraiU dt and 

tn H. Gflniert, der Sproehwitstruehafty Leipzig, 1925, p. 29. 
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recurs again and again in words which convey the idea of motion 
round a fixed point, cp. Ft. flotUry flatter {un ctuval), F,n^\. fluttety 
Rum. flulure (‘ butterfly etc. It is clear from the above that 
Schuchardt understood the term onomatopceia in the vddest sense, 
identified it in fact with what he calls elsewhere (loc. cit., p. 246) 
ScHallworibildung or LautmaUreiy or with what has perhaps more 
fittingly been named Sound Symbolism,^ in recognition of 
the fact that, spontaneously and unconsciously, there may arise in 
human speech an association between an idea and a sound so 
intimate, that the one automatically evokes the other in the 
speaker's mind, giving rise to the type of word we have mentioned 
above. 

With observations of this character as his starting-point, Schu- 
chardt arrived at a conception of the kinship of languages widely 
different from that to which we are accustomed. We find it 
formulated in the most pregnant fashion in the following passages 
of the Brevier : in contrast to historical kinship of both 

kinds [i.e. based on ethnical origins or borrowings of words], there 
may be set the non- historical * elementary * kinship” (/mr. Wf., 
p. 248) ; and, lower down (p. 248-9), ” We recognize this 
elementary kinship most clearly in languages for which there is no 
evidence of mutual relationship in the narrower sense, or of any 
historical contact.” Not that Schuchardt in the least contested 
the value of ethnological criteria, or of loan-words, in accounting 
for coincidences between one language and another, when these 
have a common origin or have been in close relationship over a 
long period of time. But he protests against the cxa^cratcd 
application of these criteria, and insists that we should take into 
account, as well, the posribility of ‘elementary* relationship. 
Inasmuch as man’s mental make-up is fundamentally the same at 
all times and in all places, we arc entitled, he says, and even 
obliged to enquire, in cases of linguistic resemblance, whether these 

‘The question ot Sound Symbol bm ^Leul^fmholik) was much dbctissed at the 
international congress of linguists ; cp. Aui dtl III Cengresse inUmae^onaU dfi 
Linguirity p, 1 19 f. ; cp. also A. Debrunner, Lautsjmholik in otter unJ neuester h* 
Monatssthri/ty XIV (J926), p. 341 f. • A. Philippide, Prifu^i <ie 
ulona Ivnbny p. 79 f. ; H. Mxillcr, ExberimenklU BeUrage zur Anaijie du Verfiditmsjtt 
von Lout md Swiy Berlin, 1935. 

MratJon shwld also be nutde of O. Jespenen*s article, Srnhclu value of the oouelj, 
reproaueed m Spitser, Meuterurrke der nmardsehen SprQehwis:ensckoft, vol. I, p* 53 
m which he endeavours to show that the vowel is widely used to denote things 
that are small, delicate, insignificant or weakly. This, according to Spitser, 
/«, e%(., o. 355, was the first attempt to study systematically the symbolical value 
of a single sound. ' ^ 
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are not due to this permanent and genera) psychological kinship 
that unites human kind. As for him, he gives a preference to this 
latter factor, not merely in order to throw light upon coincidences 
between languages that are, geographically and historically, 
widely remote, nor to explain certain onomatopoeic expressions 
they share in common, but he would have us think of this ‘ ele- 
mentary * kinship between languages even when we encounter 
some linguistic phenomenon shared by a group of languages that 
belong actually to the same family. For example, the origin of the 
article in all the Romance languages is a matter that still remains 
obscure ; we do not know when it first came to be used, nor from 
whence it spread.^ Now we also find the article in widely difTcrent 
languages, in Basque, German, and Hungarian, for example ; so 
Schuchardt believes that even if we arc convinced that there has 
been borrowing from one language to another, we must still admit 
that the borrowing has come about as the result of an ‘ inner 
tendency* shared in common (/«. cit., p. 250). And he would 
apply this to numerous other cases as well (cp. iw. cit.y p. 350 f.). 

The Investigation of problems of the type touched upon above 
leads naturally to that major and ultimate problem of linguistics, 
the origin of language. Schuchardt could not but concern himself 
with this, and it became the subject of a number of his studies, 
particularly in the later years of his life. Though it is impossible 
for us to set forth in detail the views expressed upon this topic by 
the one linguist most qualified to discuss it, a few points call for 
mention. An Italian scholar, A. Trombetti,* had advocated 
with profound conviction and a great wealth of material, drawn 
from languages as widely different as possible, the theory of mono- 
genesis : just as mankind appeared first in one spot only and not 
in several, so human language, he held, had a single origin, and 
h^ spread over the surface of the world from a single area. In 
this theory Schuchardt detected a survival of the naturalistic con- 
ception of language, and therefore opposed it, without claiming, 
however, that the reverse hypothesis of poly genesis was in any 
degree a certainty. He is well aware that convincing proof cannot 
be adduced in favour of either theory, but that the matter would 

* Cf. E, Gamillschcg, rommiu/un ArtHul ttnd Pojsejsifiprwi^rwn, 

researches, after appearing in fragmentary fonti in rcvicv«, 
or^uret, etc., were grouped together under the title Eiem^ At ghttotogU, 
Cp. the review# by C. Tagliavini, DccorcmnrtiAf ifl (1993), 
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be better propounded in the form ‘ both^and » rather than 

« either or In any case, those numerous and frequently very 

close resemblances between widely different languages do not 
presuppose, as Trombetti would have it, a common origin, but can 
be explained on the basis of that ‘ elementary * kinship of which 
we have spoken above. 

Another important point of some relevance here is the following. 
Language, to Schuchardt, represented first and foremost a means 
of communication between men.* Hence, to him, the fundamental 
element in any human speech is the proposition, which, primcvally, 
would, of course, consist of but a single word. The proposition, he 
says, is the Amplest form that we can give to things thought, felt, 
or willed by us. From the proposition sprang the word, just as 
the ‘ notion * grew out of thinking. The single component of 
primitive propositions could express nothing but ‘ happenings * 
{Cischeknisst) ; that is to say the verb {Vorgangswort) was anterior 
to the noun or name {Dingwort).^ This contention he based on 
his observation of present facts, of the speech of children, and, 
particularly, of primitive types of language like that of the Creoles, 
with which he was so familiar. 

Schuchardt here raises an important question of method, not 
only with regard to problems of the type discussed, but in general, 
maintaining that our starting-point should always be the present ; 
for the present we know, or can know, better than the past.^ But 
our most immediate present, in linguistic matters, is our mother 
tongue : “ The deeper the scholar is rooted in his mother tongue, 
the deeper will his scientific understanding of foreign languages 
become*’ (ibid., p. 29a). For we possess, or can possess, through 

' H«re arc his own words (Brtuier, p. 258) : ** In any case only a very scanty 
number of words can be held to speak in favour of monogencsis ; by far the 
greater number of primitive words appear to be of polygenctic origin.” And 
Turner : I must not be taken as admtting expressly the theory of polygesesis^; 
taking a broad view, monogmesb, and polygenesis are constantly found associated. 

^ He was not, however, oblivious to the aesthetic side of language: ”Bom of 
necessity he says, ** language reache itscUmax in art ” (op. fit., p. 265). 

* Schuchardt naake a judicious criticism of the lack of precision and of the 
ambiguity of ctirrent grammatical terminolMy in his study cntitl^ : Pradikai, 
Subjekt, Objekl (op. ril., p. 27a f.). 

* ** It will surely be admitted on every hand that the fundamental method in 
linguistic enquiry is to start from the preent, fi^m what is hee and now **. ” The 
uys when the schools, from reasons of high policy, refrained from teaching the 
hiscop' of the present, or oven of the recent past, are over, yet, even among men 
of science, there is a prevailing lezKlency to withdraw into the quiet of the study, 
and in doing so, to leave outside thii^ which appear to smack too much of the 
present, but which not only are available for research, but which actually invite 
research, before they have put on the dignity of rust (loc. eif., p. 491). 
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our mother tongue a far stronger sense of language ; and a “ ‘ feeling 
for language * is more valuable than a knowledge of the grammatical 
categories. The former is acquired in early childhood, is almost 
inborn in us, the latter b learnt much later, and, when acquired 
at all, b often imperfect and at times erroneous [op. cit., pp. 293-4). 

For similar reasons, Schuchardt is a declared believer in the 
descriptive method of language study. Admitting that the present 
state of a language offers, as we have seen, the greatest scientific 
interest,* it follows that it calls for our special attention. Clearly, 
in thb case, a strictly historical method of approach b inapplicable ; 
the Ungubtic phenomena that arc taking place before our eyes 
best be observed, described, and then explained, not by hark- 
ing back to an original language, but by their psychological analysis, 
not by refemng to earlier states of the language, but by tracing their 
•ourcc to the workings of the individual human mind. It must be 
iaid, however, that Schuchardt did not consider the two methods as 
mutually exclusive ; they must go hand in hand whenever this is 
possible (cp. hb attitude with regard to the question of monogenesis 
and polygencsb, supra^ pp. 57-8). Casting round for a name for this 
UngubUc discipline, which b entitled to aspire to the rank of a 
science, on an equal footing with linguistic hbtory, he suggests the 
term lingubtic psychology * {SprackpsycMogU)y asserting at the 
same time that he docs not set it in opposition to lingubtic history, 
ut links the two together, since both have reference to the phe- 
nomena of language [ibid., p. 330). He b of the view that thb 
Wethod of approach is in complete harmony with the precepts of 
ermann Paul, who set as the aim of linguistic study both the 
understanding of the various language phenomena and the appre- 
e^on of their relationships. The descriptive method, “ far from 
ling outside the domain of lingubtic science, forms the funda- 
mental part thereof, and for this very reason links it up with other 
ranches of science, the investigation of sounds and groups of sounds 
^physiology, that of word- and sentence-meaning with psycho- 
p« 329)* Schuchardt b thus aware of the abusive use to 
wuch the hbcorical method can be put, and of the unjustified claims 
that are made for it. “ It would appear he says, “ that of recent 
years there has been some mbunderstanding of the term ‘historical’ ; 

takes every opportxiniry of driving this home. Cp- the foUowing 
KcbiwW P* 3*®) 5 “If the preseni, with its biexhaustible abiuidance of 

us «ven, to tome extern, modify experimentally, does not enlighten 

and^ j ® of language, the past can never do to **. Cp. also Ue. at., p. 331 f-, 

vievyi of SauMure and some of his pupils set forth below. Chap. IV. 
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applied in its widest possible connotation it was first of all held to 
imply the study of facts* not only in their essence, but especially 
in their ‘ becoming a thing which in itself has of course no time 
limitation. But now, many believe they arc working ‘ historically ’ 
when they simply record the facts of the past annalistically, at the 
same time refusing the title of * historical ’ to any investigation of 
relationships'* {op. eit., pp. 32S-9). 

From the foregoing discussion, the wealth and variety of the 
problems that attracted Schuchardt have been made abundantly 
clear. Yet although we have accorded this scholar, not indeed 
all the attention he deserves, but at least a place worthy of his 
importance in the history of our discipline, it has not been possible 
to touch upon all the questions he treated in the course of his 
almost superhuman activity. The list of headings on p. 51 will 
give some idea of these. What we must finally throw into relief 
is the spirit in which he worked, his tolerance in face of contra* 
diction, his entire freedom from preconceptions, his equally atten- 
tive concern for great issues and minute detail, his patience and pains 
to understand the phenomena of language in their remotest recesses, 
his realization of the relativity of all opinion in a matter so inde* 
terminate as human speech, his eagerness to walk in unbeaten 
paths — these are the qualities that mark the scholar Schuchardt. 
These characteristics help us to understand at the same time how 
he came to tackle problems that have left other linguists of repute 
indifferent, or which have caused them to adopt at times an 
unscientific, even an indignant attitude. Thus, over a long period 
Schuchardt took part in discussions concerning artificial languages, 
Volapuky Esperanto and the like, justifying their existence with solid 
linguistic arguments, unlike the great majority of language specialists 
whose attitude, at least until quite recent years, has been in general 
decidedly hostile. 

Schuchardc*s interest In the Creole languages, as he informs us 
himself in Brevier ^ 2nd ed., p. 430, was prompted by reasons similar 
to those that attracted him to the problem of artificial languages. 
Like the latter, the Creole languages arc quite different in type from 
the ordinary run of languages, and specialists may from these very 
peculiarities draw helpful conclusions concerning matters of general 
linguistics. It was from the Creole languages, which he calls 
‘ languages born of necessity ’ {}foUprachen)y that Schuchardt drew 
many valuable suggestions concerning the origin of language in 
general, and received enlightenment upon a ntimber of problems 
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which normally constituted languages, J^fatursprachttiy as he calls 
them, were unable to explain. Schuchard(*s linguistic curiosity 
took him into yet other fields. He was attracted particularly by 
the Basque language, whose relationship with other human idioms 
still remains an unsolved problem. Not only did he devote to 
Basque a conriderable number of special articles, but he did it the 
signal honour of writing an introduction to the study of the lan- 
guage, Primitioi linguae Vasconuniy Halle a.S., 1923, a remarkable 
favour from one so averse to anything in the nature of manuals 
and grammars. His researches into the mysteries of Basque 
brought him into two domains of study equally foreign to the 
Romanic ist and the Indo-Europeanist, namely, those of the 
Hamitic languages, particularly Berber, and of the Caucasian 
languages, as the former has certain lexicographical features in 
common with Basque, the latter certain similarities of grammar. 
Again, the study of Berber brought him into contact with Arabic, 
which he was at pains to acquire in Egypt, and lastly, his appoint- 
nj«nt to the University of Graz in Austria awoke in him an interest in 
the Slavonic languages, and also a particular interest in Hungarian. 

In 1923, a few years only before his death, Schuchardl published 
a short article that contained the following words r “ A splendid 
gift from the hands of Chance is of less worth than a modest pos- 
sesion which is the reward of Toil. Let us follow the advice of 
the husbandman in La Fontaine*s fable, who left what he gave out 
to be a hidden treasure to his three sons : Cuusez> fouilUZi bichtz / 
(For the real treasure is work ”) [op. cit.y p. 437). This motto can be 
considered as Schuchardt's legacy to science. He was faithful to 
it throughout his whole life. It is this which, in a large measure, 
accounts for the extreme wealth of ideas conuined in his works ; 
for ever seeking, enquiring, investigating, he became the greatest 
linguist of his day. But in order to do him full justice, we must also 
take into account the personal factor, in the narrower sense of the 
word, to which Schuchardt himself was not slow to give considera- 
tion when occasion arose. Hb admirable study, Dtr Individualismus 
tn der Spraehjoruhungy written in the last year of his scientific activity, 
and full of personal reminiscences that singularly enlighten our 
understanding of Schuchardt the scholar [ioc. til., p. 4 *® ^•) 
dence of thb awareness. Elsewhere, too, we find him voicing his 
views upon science in general, and consequently, indirectly, upon 
her servants. We cannot resbt the temptation to reproduce a 
certain number of these pronouncements, which have an added 
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interest in that Schuchardt himself was the first to conform to the 
advice he gave to others. “Scientific work needs continual 
rejuvenation. Even when dealing with old material it can dis* 
cover new aspects. The way we are obliged to begin should 
not determine the way we end “ {loc. cit., p. tit). No one has the 
right to consider the material he handles as something precious 
in itself. It should be always considered as fragments for the erect- 
ing of a loftier building, itself in turn to become a fragment, and 
so on and on : Excelsior ! For it is the task of science to simplify 
not to multiply” (iWrf., pp. 43S-7}. “It always docs me good 
when from beneath the cool breast^plate of objectivity I feel upon 
me a warm breath of subjectivity, which indeed is never entirely 
absent. It brings my fellow- worker closer, and I understand him 
better” p. 421). “Science does not lie before us like a 

fortress, or a field, or a temple ; it lies within us ” {ibid»^ p. 408). 
“ Science is not founded on knowledge alone, but also on feeling. 
Our work prospers only when we work with love ; it is love alone 
that begets new and original thought ” (ibid.y p. 317). 

Such a man could not found a school in the ordinary sense of 
the word. He was indeed an indifierent teacher, and retired from 
his chair ten years before his time. But for this very reason he was 
to become the master of the majority, at least, of the linguists of 
to-day, old and young, for in Schuchardt there is something to 
learn for ail of them. What he says of Diez can be applied equally 
well to himself : “ Diez did not form a school, in the sense in which 
so many philologists and historians have done, and so many 
ambitious professors strive to do ; be never exercised any 
pressure or restraint upon the development of younger men, never 
strove to turn science into one channel. . . . We arc his disciples 
in the best and widest sense, and it is our boast that we have learnt 
from him never to swear by the word of the master ” {op. 
p, 407). 

* ★ ★ 


We have already had occa^on to mention the word and thing 
method. Thb approach to the study of the vocabulary of a lan- 
The Method may be described briefly as follows. “ 

an observable fact that many words when they 
pass from one language into another do not do so 
alone, but in company with the thing which they denote. A 
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garment^ or an agricultural implement, etc., borrowed by a com- 
munity to which it was previously unknown, is taken over with the 
name it bears in the region from which it came.^ The borrower 
thus enriches at one and the same time his language and his 
material culture. What could be more obvious therefore than the 
derirabiiity of investigating jointly the representatives of both sides 
of this dual process, the words and the things ? By this method we 
remain close to reality, and avoid separating two aspects of human 
activity that arc closely bound together. The history of the lan- 
guage thus keeps step with the history of culture, to the mutual 
advantage of both. 

But this combination of word and thing study is not necessarily 
confined to loan words. The method can also be applied with 
advantage to the study of the indigenous vocabulary of a given 
region. In this case the profit we draw from a sound knowledge 
of * Realien ** is of course of a somewhat different order, though it 
is clear that even the autochthonous words of a language can inform 
us concerning the cultural history of its speakers. Suppose, for 
example, that we wish to ascertain the etymology of some obscure 
word, say the name of a plant or an animal. Whatever may be 
our mastery of the ‘ sound-laws * of the language in question, and 
of the whole specialized equipment which such an investigation 
requires, we shall not succeed in discovering the origin of the word 
unless we avail ourselves of the information that is to be drawn 
from botany or zoology. Many plants and animals owe their 
names to their external appearance, to their mode of life or their 
uses, and it is information under these heads that wDl give us a 

^ »PP*yina this principle too generally, and thin exazgera- 
ting a perfectly legitimate concepdoo. A* a matter of (»ct, words do not always 
circuUie in conjunction with things, even when they are the names of material 
ooj^tf. It frequently happens that the name of a thing which has always existed 
tn the lue of a given community is replaced by a foreign word, which, in this 
of course, come* unaccompanied from the language to which it belongs. 

of the change is fashion. Similar happenings are observable, 
greater measure, within a single linguistic community, as between 
fine sociU category and another. iTse lower clasUs are continually templed to 
Dorrow from the higher all manner of tenns, even for notions that have names 
01 long standing in popular speech. Jt is a case here of psychological motives 
historical cultural relationships ; cp. H. Naumann, jur 

l*Aiisfegir, I (1925), p. 58. 

• This Cm:M term is conveniently used to indicate everything relating to 
njatenal coomtion of life, the shape, dimensions, uses, methods of construction of 
ome^, and the like j cp. the numerous works in German entitled JUaUenikn (d« 
«a<jutfAn AcSsrAens, d#r sndegrrmMurAm drr VtngtschichUy etc.), 

nanoiefrArMiM <kr dtulukat riAsr/AsuAeu, etc., all of them Indispensable to 
unguists. 
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likely starting-point for the etymology we are seeking. To take a 
case in point. The present author, discussing the etymology of 
the Rumanian plant name dedifd (a kind of ‘ anemone *), in 
Arhiva, XXIX (1922), p. 431 f., derived it rightly from Slavonic 
didu, ‘ old man % * grandfather but argued, more or less fancifully, 
that it had been given this name jocularly in popular parlance 
because it was the earlUst flower to bloom ! But the name is due 
to quite other and more realistic reasons. As was shown by 
L. Spitzer, in Dacoromania, III (1923), p. 649 f., who quotes similar 
names from other languages, the plant owes its name to its fruit, 
which is covered with a thick white down and thus resembles the 
head of an old man (cp. the author’s supplementary remarks in 
Arhiva, XXXII (1925), p. 73)- 

Although this method of linking up word and thing has its most 
obvious application in the case of material objects, it is by no means 
confined to these. Indeed, L. Spiizer suggests, in Meistmvtrke 
romanisefun Spr^kwissertsekafty I, Munich, 1929, p. 37®» 
future more and more attention will be paid to the more purely 
cultural elements of vocabulary. The founder of the method, R. 
Meringer himself, of whom we are about to speak, drew no distinc- 
tion, in theory, between ‘ objects ’ and * ideas * ; for him, they were 
equally things {$a<hen)y to be investigated in rimilar fashion. ** By 
things”, he says, ” we understand, not material objects alone, but 
also any thoughts, ideas, and institutions, which find their linguistic 
expression in a word . . . ; the psychological phenomena that 
are the basis of speech are also to be reckoned as * things just 
like spatial objects, for the latter, too, we can only know by 
their mental images.”^ 

Professor of comparative philology at Graz, Rudolf Meringer 
devoted over thirty years of unceasing labour to expounding and 
Rudolf establishing the new method.* In 1909, in con- 

MerJoger junction with a number of other scholars, promi* 
<1859-1931) nent among whom was Meyer- Liibke, he founded 
the journal WSritr und Satfun, which was to be devoted exclurively 


* HVfter und Sachtn, VII p. 50 ; q>. L. Weisgerber, iUd.y XII (*939)» 

p. 197. In fact, however, Meringer and his foUowen concentrated upon materiw 
objects, as being more tangible and more readily comprehensible, particulsrly^ 
^e early stages of their work, when their method was not entirely stabilised and 
had not yet won general acceptance. 

• Cp. bis obituary notice in WorUr und Sachin, XiV (1992), p. iii-iv, and the 
complete bibliography of his works, ibid., p. v f. 
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to this field of study. ^ His own works in the field arc very numerous, 
and comprise, to mention only the more important and better 
known, Etymologwt zum geflochttnen Ham, in Abhandlungen zur ger- 
maniseken PhihhgU, Fests^krifi /Hr Rukard Heinzel, Halle a.S,, 1898 ; 

volkstiimlUhe Ham in Bosnifn und Herzegovina, Wien, 1901 ^ 
IVi^ter und Savfun, in Indogermanische Forschungen, XVI (1904), 
p* loi f. ; Z)as deuUche Ham und sein Hausrat, 190$ ; franzdsisch 
in ram. Phihiegie, XXX (1906), p. 414 f. 5 

Pnface to JViifreer und Sac/t<n, I (1909), (in conjunction with the other 
editors) ; Die Werkzeuge der pinsere^R^ike und ikre Hamen, ibid., I, 
R 3 ; Sprachlich^saehlkhe Probleme, ibid., I, p. 164 f. ; Beitrag zur 

der 0 /en, ibid.. Ill (191 1-12), p, 137 f. ; Omphalos, Mbel, 
Jvebel, ibid., V (1913), p. 43 f., etc. etc. 

Meringer’s conception of the word and thing method can be 
gathered from the following pronouncements. “Just as linguistic 
innovations have spread far afield, so have ideas, whether political, 
religious or artistic, and so also have the things of material civiliza- 
Uon, the implements of husbandry, of the house and the household, 
ide by side with speech waves, we can observe waves of things 
{Saehwellen). Combined, we can call them waves of culture ; for 
«very innovation, every improvement, takes effect in conformity 
>«th the wave theory, to which I first drew attention in ArckivfUr 
sl^isehe Pkilologie, XVII (1695), p. 504/* {Indogermanische For- 
XVI (1904), p. 191.) “ Tlie future of the history of 

Civilization lies in the linking together of the science of words and 
the science of things."* “ The history of language is the history of 
civilization."* “ Of the sciences that deal with things, those of 
most use to the linguist are ethnography and ethnology.*** And 
finally, to show how strongly he felt the need for the linguist to 
keep in touch with the realities of life, wc have the following 
trenchant remark : “I would add that to me the mere 
l>ookwonn is often no more of a researcher than the pen-pusher. 


Siac« 1433 ihe tendtf)Cy of tbc review, as annouaced io vol. XV (1933), 
P> iii, IS 10 devote iAcreasiag attention to questions of general linguistic theory, 
* ^** 2 ^ due, no doubt, to ue influence of L. Weisgerber, a distant follower of 
von Humboldt, and since 1939 one of the editors of ue journal. 

* ^pud L. Spitser, Mnitencerke, I, p. 370. 

* Of. H. Sperber, SpreehufiMnsek^t tatd CnsUsgcsefdehU, WorUr v. dbrAn, XII 
Ci<^ 9 ^ p. t73 f. The article is of interest inattnueb as it discusses, inUr oHa, the 
y utud e of a number of UnguisH, is particular of O. Behagbel, lowa^ Meringer's 
iheocics* 

* OmMucA-nsROttieA# Me^tstehAfl, I (1909), p. 397. 
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entrapping his own blobs of ink with blotting-paper, is a big game 
hunler.*'* 

In our description of Schuchardt’s scientific activity we have 
already alluded to the importance he attached to the study of 
things in conjunction with words. He applied the 
S^huchardf method whenever occasion offered, witness his 
investigation of the devices used by fishermen in 
his study of the word irouver (y. p. 54 supra). Among the articles 
reproduced in the Brevier there is one dating from 1912, entitled 
Sachen und WorUr,"^ which gives us more or less completely his 
doctrine upon this matter. The following extracts will serve ^ 
an outline of his views, and will show at the same time certain 
divergences between them and those of Meringcr. “ To achieve 
an alUround advance, it is not enough that the study of things 
and the study of words should stand side by side, even in complete 
readiness to give mutual assistance, they must be interwoven, and 
must lead to results of a twofold character ** (p. 124)* ** Thus, in 
relation to the word, the thing is the primary and stable factor ; 
the word is linked with it and revolves round it** (p. 125). 
‘*Just as between fact and proposition there stands thought, so 
thing and word stands the idea, in the measure, indeed, 
in which it too is not also a representative of the thing ; or, as 
the mediaeval schoolmen put it : Vms significant us medianiibus 
conceptibus (p. 126). “ . . . And so we must picture them [sc. 

things and words in conjunction] not as parallel, but as interwoven 
lines, the things, so to speak, forming the warp, and the words the 
woof’ (p. 129). “ To fix the fundamental relationships between 

things and words is at the same time to establish in its essentials 
the method to be followed in this field of research ; it teaches us 
to know the terrain on which we are to move. The individual 
paths we shall subsequently follow depend on all kinds of con- 
siderations, conditioned in the main, as I have stressed earlier, by 
our own particular powers” (p. 133). In like manner, in the 
same article, he discusses various cases of modifications in things 
or in words, then proceeds from the discussion of the meaning of 
things, in the strict sense, to the signification of words in general, 
showing us inter alia how in process of time homonyms and synonyms 
arise. 


* In MHsterujerke, I, p. 370. 

* Note the intentional inversion of the two terms, corresponding with the 
actual priority in time of * thing s * over * weeds *. 
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Schuchardt^s interest in the word and thing method, however, 
goes much further back than 1912. Already in 1902 he had written r 
“ Words are not always to be set before things, but rather things 
before words, for that is where they have been from the beginning ** 
{p. !I2). A year later, we find him dwelling upon the need for 
thorough semantic as well as phonetic investigation in the case of 
words of obscure origin, and, where ‘ things ’ arc concerned, upon 
the necessity for a similar minute scrutiny of their history ; for, as 
he goes on to say in the same article, “ it 1$ in the nature of things, 
or rather it is the very nature of things, that when our representation 
of an object or the object itself changes, its sound image should 
also change’* (ibid.^ p. 118). Again, in 1904, he stresses the need 
for an atlas accompanied by photographs and sketches of the 
ordinary objects of daily life, and also for an ethnological museum 
for each neo-Latin country, as well as for a general museum for 
the whole Romance area, where the linguist might become ac- 
quainted with * things *, and thus reach a completer understanding 
of the names they bear {ibid., p. 1 19). Further, in the bibliography 
of Schuchardt’s work prior to 1912 we find a number of articles 
the titles of which are sufficient proof of his activity in the ‘ W 6 rler 
und Sachen ’ field ; for example : Suhel und Sage ; Sichel und Dolch 
(190 1 1 with illustrations) ; GezdhnU Sicheln, and Fischnetzknoten 
(1902, the latter illustrated) ; Sachen und Wbrter (1905) ; Sachen und 
WbrUr : Furea, bi/urcus {1909) ; Sachw^rtgeschichtliches iiber den 
Dreseh/iegel (1910) ; Cose e parole (191O * The dates of some of 
these articles clearly raise the question of priority as between 
Meringer and Schuchardt in introducing the new method. It 
would appear from two articles published, one in 1908, the other 
in 1910, and both entitled Gegen R. Meringer, that Schuchardt 
claimed to have been the first in the field, but as we have had no 
access to these articles nor to Meringer *5 replies, we arc prepared 
to accept the view expressed by L. Spitzer in Meisterwerke der rom. 
Sprachwissenschaft, I, p. 370, with regard to this ‘ painful contro- 


i m. iiA * ia veru tb« cmiomary order of the two term*. Meringer, 

w. iSW^, III (iQti-id), p. 30-3, combsts thu altitude of Schuchardt, 
that the ilung ^ only pr^^c* the * word * in the owe of entirely new 
^ thing* hitherto unknown. In the great majority of cases, ©Id term* 
tVp« of objects. Schuchardt^ practice, he say*, would make 
pwory a xn^ adjunct the hijiory of thing* j cp. L. Weisgerber, h'. u. S., 
ini.- * article, it may be tuted here, is of great impor- 

* word and thing * method. It is 

p ' .Sd «'• «• (.933). 
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versy He is of the opinion that the “ discussion is of no practical 
importance ; the * word and thing * method is so completely 
inherent in the conception that both Meringer and Schuchardt 
had of language that each of them has a right to be considered the 
father of the new tendency **. To this we would only add that the 
close association between word and thing, irrespective of any 
systematic doctrine, is far from being an entirely new idea. 
Schuchardt himself (u. Buifier, 2nd cd., p. 122 f.) informs us that 
not only in the nineteenth century, but earlier, there were scholars 
who were well aware of the facts underlying the ‘ word and thing * 
method. The motto of the journal Wifrter und Sachen itself, namely, 
the remark of J. Grimm^s : ** The study of language, of which I 
am an adherent, and which is my starting-point, has never given 
me such entire satisfaction that I did not always gladly revert from 
words to the things themselves takes us back a hundred yean or 
more. And for the remoter past, we may recall, with L. Weisgerber 
{iVdrUr und Sacherij XV {J933), p. 136), that as early as 1623, 
Francis Bacon in his Dt digniloU et augmenlts scitntiarumy had 
the idea of a ** grammatica quae non analoglam verborum ad 
invicem, sed analogiam inter verba et res, sive notionem, sedulo 
inquirat 


To return to more recent times, G. Baist, late professor of 
Romance philology in the University of Freiburg in Breslau, has 
been considered by some specialists to have claims 
Bats/ * ranked among the founders of the new method. 

As A. Zauner pointed out in his obituary notice of 
Baist, in ArMv fur das Sludium der ncuertn Spracht/ty CXLVII (1924), 
p. 102 f, before the slogan ‘ Wbrter und Sachen * had been launched, 
Baist had frequently applied the method, though only indirectly, 
when investigating the origin of obscure words. A similar assertion 
is made by Fr. Schiirr, in Z^itschrift f. rom. Phil.y XLVI (1926), 
p. 132, who states : “ He [sc, Baist], together with Schuchardt, 
belongs to the group of linguists who very early gave up the study 
table method of etymologizing, which relied solely upon the 
‘ sound -laws *, in order to follow the path of ‘ words and 
things *, in other words, he is among the chief founders of this 


method.’* 


• Spiiier refers to H’drin u. Sathfny II (1911-12), p. 31 f., for Meringer, and 
rttUehri/tf. rcm. Phihhgiey XXXIV (1910), p. 457 f., for Schucliardt. Cp. also 
Meyer- LUbke, Au/gadfn der Wori/orsehwg, in Cerm.»rom. Monatssthrifi, I (1909), 
p. 643 f. 
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Having discussed ihc origins of the ‘ word and thing ' method 
and its underlying principles^ let us now turn to some of the \N'orks 
in the field of Romance linguistics in which it has 
Max Leopold been applied. In the front rank of these we must 
set M. L. Wagner’s Das landliche Lfben Sardiniens 
im Spl€g€l stiner Spracke, Heidelberg, 192 1.‘ As is well known, the 
language of Sardinia, for historical, geographical, and political 
reasons, is extremely conservative. This is also true of the social 
life of the islanders, especially of the peasants, and both the language 
and the culture of the Sardinians have thus constantly attracted 
the interest of scholars. Wagner, the greatest expert in this field, 
after publishing a number of articles on the language of the region, 
decided to investigate the primitive aspects of its peasant life on a 
linguistic basis ; as he puts it himself: “to depict the peasant 
life of Sardinia in its most important manifestations, and to study 
words and things in the closest relationship, and both, as far as 
possible in their historical connection” p, v). In over 

two hundred quarto pages, Including the indexes, the author treats 
of such things as agriculture and agricultural implements, baking, 
flax-growing, the cultivation of the vine, bcc-kccping, pastoral 
pursuits, weaving, clothing and ornaments, the household and its 
implements, family life, infancy, marriage, and death. Over one 
hundred photographs and sketches enable the reader to follow the 
investigation with case, and the whole treatment is characterized, 
not only by a complete masteiy of the material, but by a compre- 
hensive consideration of every possible source of kindred informa- 
tion calculated to throw light upon the problems investigated. 
Indeed, the author may be said to have applied every method in 
this piece of work : his material is as copious and as reliable as 
the most exacting * positivist * could require ; the conclusions he 
draws with regard to Sardinian culture are used in their turn to 
throw light upon certain linguistic phenomena, in the approved 
Vosslerian fashion (cp. Chap. II) ; and, finally, in the case of 
borrowings between the various dialects, he applies to the study of 
the extension of words the methods of the linguistic geographer. 

' Published as a supplement to the review WerUr v. Soxhen, like a number of 
other studies of the same order, c.g., W. Gerig, Dit Hwf' und f-'tachskuUur in den 
frankopweniaiisthen Mun^arUn, mitAtuklukm ouj die ymge^den Spr^hge^iete (1913) ; 
G. Huber, L*s cppello/tonj du irafnedu ei de ses par lie t dans its diaieetes dt U Suisse 
romone (* 9 ^ 9 ) * Hobi, Die Senennungen fon SUM und Sense in den MundatUn der 
remanisehen Sehweiz (<9^6) ; each of these studies is accompanied by photographs 
and sketches. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that Wagner’s book met with a very 
favourable reception.* In the words of J. Jud, Romaniay L (1924), 
p. 605 I “ C’est le moddc d’un travail ou se combinent I’etude 
simultanee dcs choses et des mots et, si je ne me trompe, e’est 
Tunique monographic que nous ayons jusqu’ici oil Tauteur cssaye 
de nous donner une vision complete de la vie, des ouvrages et dc 
la langue d’une region romanc.”* 

As the name of M. L. Wagner will recur more than once in 
subsequent pages, it is fitting that the reader should have some 
further information upon the remarkable work of this scholar, one 
of the leading Romanicists of the present day. Not only is he the 
greatest expert on Sardinian, on which he has published further 
studies comparatively recently (SludUn iiber den sardiseken Wort- 
schaiZi Geneva, 1930 ; Die sardische Sprache in ihrem Verkaltnis zur 
sardiseken Kultur, in Volkstum und Kuitur der Romaneny V [i 93 ^]i p- 21 f.), 
but also on the language of the Spanish Jews (cp. Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis des Judenspanischen von Korutaniinopely Vienna, 19 * 4 ’ 
CcToctcres generates del judio^espariol de Oriente, Madrid, 1930). He 
has made numerous linguistic journeys throughout the whole of 
the Romance area, including Rumania and the Balkans, during 
which he acquired a practical knowledge of several of the languages. 
He writes Spanish and Italian like a native, and is the leading 
German authority on Spanish, particularly on the Spanish of the 
Americas. He is at once a philologist, an ethnologist, and a literary 
historian, vdtness his Die spanisch-amerikanische Literaiur in ihren 
Hauptstrbmungen^ 19 ^ 4 * This is how he is characterized by L. 
Spitzer, who considers him to be the most versatile of Romance 
linguists, in the practical sense of the term, since Schuchardt : 
** He combines, with an amazing mastery of languages, the widest 
theoretical equipment and training, and a knowledge of Romance 
taken direct from the source. To this he adds a delight in what is 
popular, autochthonous, particular, and strange, in foreign cul- 
tures, and not least in travel itself, in the exploring of outlying and 
unhospitable regions ; hence his predilection for peripheral lin- 
guistic fields, like Sardinian, Jewish Spanish, American Spanish, 


' Among otb«r reviews of Wagner's book may be mentioned those of : K. 
Vossler, LiUraturhlatl f. gtrm. u. rm. PfuL, XLIII (!9fl2), col. 192 f . ; G. Rohlft* 
Die neueren Sprachen, X 50 C (xwa), p. 40 i f. ; L. Spitzer, Zeitschr. f. rem- 
XLIII (1923), p. 486 f. \ C. uiuglea, Daeorvmamat 11 (1921-2), p. 816 f. ; B. A. 
Terracini, ArchirnQ storieo sor^, XV (1924), p. 220 f. ; G. Bottiglioni, Reo. de Itng. 
romw, II (1928), p. 240 f. ; cp. also ButlUH de dialedologut ectaUsna, X (1922), 

p. 147 f. 
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etc. In these special fields he has increased our factual knowledge, 
both of Romance speech and of Romance culture, that is to say, 
he is, in the best sense of the word, an investigator of civilization, 
even though his bent is towards the individual and the concrete 
rather than the general and the ideal. {Zfitschr. f rom. Phil., 
XLIII [1923], p. 486.) 

The number of studies in Romance linguistics based upon a 
more or less systematic application of the ‘ word and thing ’ method 
has much increased of recent yeare, but it would be impossible 
in a work like the present to enumerate more than a few of these. 
First of all, we should mention cei;tain works, not all of them very 
recent, of a comprehensive character, that provide a rich stock of 
material, and arc to a greater or less degree inspired by the method 
we are considering. Thus, for France, there is E. Rolland, Fanne 
populaire it la Frante, Paris, 1877-1911 (13 volumes), and Flore 
populain de la Frame ou hisicire naturelU its plantes dans leurs rapports 
awe la linguistique et le folklore, Paris, 1896-1914 (ij vols.), and for 
Italy, A. Garbini, Antroponomie ed omonimie net campo della zoologia 
popolare, Verona, 1919-25.1 and O. Penzig, Flora popolart xtalxana, 
Genoa, 1924 (2 vols.). Though not the work of linguists in the 
strictest sense of the term, these volumes are mines of factual 
Information concerning plants and animals for use in linguistic 
research, and provide, though only incidentally, a good deal of 
linguistic matter as well.* But a number of qualified linguists 
have also made the domains of popular botany and zoology their 
special study, investigating the names of plants or animals through 
the peculiar features of their life and habits, or studying on the 
same basis certain popular expressions and various popular prac- 
tices and beliefs, with regard to the flora and fauna of the country, 
side. Among such linguistic naturalists we may mention R. 
Riegler and V. Bertoldl, the former a specialist in the animal 
world, and author of Das Tier im Spiegel der Spraeke (Drcsden-Lcipzig, 
1907), and of numerous articles in Archwfur das Studium der ruueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, Die neueren Sprachen, WtnUr und Sachen, and 
Arekivum Romanicum, the latter a specialist in flora, and author inter 


Sc« K. Jab«rg, ^ntuhr.f. rom. Phii., XLVIII (19*8), p. 166 f The work 
together with that of Penzie, was aUo reviewed, from the linicuistic Doint of view' 
by J. Jud, in Romonio, LII C1926). p. $16 f. pomt 01 view. 

• RoUand, in partiwiar, quotes a great number of dialect terms and numerous 
popular prover^ riddles, etc., relating to plants and aiumab. Garbini actu a Hv 
gives etymo^es. confines himself to registering nam«, and does not 

even describe the plants he mentions. * 
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alia of Un ribelU ml regno deijiori, Geneva, 1923, « and of a number of 
extensive studies published in Archivum Romanuum, Revue de Unguis- 
tique Tomane and elsewhere. 

Of particular importance in this connection is the present 
association of the ‘ word and thing ’ method with linguistic geo- 
graphy {v. Chap. Ill), which we find exemplified in the linguistic 
atlas in course of publication by K. jaberg and J. Jud, Spraeh- 
und Sachatlas Italiens und der Sudsekweiz. This impressive work, to 
which we will revert later, devotes, as the title indicates, particular 
attention to the domain of ‘ things ’, providing sketches of imple- 
ments, utensils, etc., to accompany and illustrate the linguistic 
maps, and is to be completed by a volume of photographs, some 
3000 in number, in the manner advocated so warmly by Schuchardt 
(«, p. 67 supra). It would seem that in their teaching Jaberg and 
Jud have insisted upon the application of the ‘ word and thing ’ 
method more than might be expected from their own published 
work. Numerous indeed are the theses and studies by linguists 
who have passed through the active seminars at Berne and Zurich 
dealing with questions relating to ihb domain, or applying the 
method whenever occasion arises.* 

Among other centres that have been active in this field should 
be mentioned the Seminar of Romance Philology in the University 
of Hamburg. Here, since 1928, under the direction of Professor 
F. Kruger, to whom we owe, inter alia. Die norduiestiberische Vollu- 
kullur {mrter u. Sachen, vol. X) and Die CegenstandskuUur Sanabrias 
und seimr Pfachbargebiete, Hamburg, 1925, a review entitled Vclkslum 
und Kultur der Romanen has been published, containing a considerable 
number of treatises dealing with the terminology and ‘ Realiea 
of neo*Latin cultures. 

Dutch linguists, too, have a good deal of similar work to their 
credit, thanks to the school of research inspired by the Romanicist 
J. J. Salverda dc Grave, to whose reputation as a scholar the 


* Reviewed by G. Pascu, Revisia critied, V (1930), p. 15 f. ^ 
articles in fUvue de lingtdstique romane, U (1926), p. 137 f, *PH^*®* 

Moncei e pepolo, “ caiques iingvistiquAS *’ e etmhgie popektHt u of cowiflcrao 
theoretical ienporUnce, both with regard to the ‘ woid and thing meA^ 
and to its association with the methods of linguistic gc^aphy of which we ai 
about to speak. 

• Jaberg himself has published in this field : Druthnethoden und ^ 

Romausch’Ounden, Bundnirisches Monatsblaitt 1999, p. 33 f. (cp. also Weycr-l»uOi^ 
Vber die DreschgerdUt in WorUr u. Scehen, I [1909L P* ** • f')> tv 

Bezeiefinwigjgaehuhu der BeinkUidwtg in d£t Woriir u. 

(1994-^), p. 137 f. (cp. bis discussion of the same problem in Die Spraehgeopapnuy 
Aarau, i9», p. 13 f.). 
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presentation volume » Melanges de Phtlalogity Groninguc, 1932, bears 
ample testimony. Though it is true that the bias of the Dutch 
school is distinctly towards lexicography, as can be seen from the 
titles of some of Salverda dc Grave’s own works {De Frame woorden 
in hei Mederlandsy Amsterdam, 1906 ; U influence de la langue franfaise 
en Hollande d'aprh les mots empruntes, Paris 1913), yet their researches 
imply the investigation of a variety of cultural influences and 
exchanges which entitles them to be associated, if only indirectly, 
with the Worter und Sachen movement.' 

In closer association with the movement is the work of certain 
Rumanian scholars, In particular the study entitled Cuvinte fi 
lucruriy Elemente vecht germane in Orientul romanicy published in the 
journal Dacoromaniay II (1921-22), p. 327 f.,* by Gheorghe 
Giuglea. In this article, the author discusses a number of 
Rumanian words such as striUngdy a bdgdy a zgribuliy ndstUTy etc., to 
which he ascribes a Germanic origin.^ Though some of his ety- 
mologies are unconvincing, the article is of significance not only 
for the importance which the author attaches to the Germanic 
element in Rumanian, but for the wealth of material collected, and 


* Among other productions of ihe Dutch Khool we xnay mention : D. C. 
Hesseline, l*s rneU maritimea mpruntds per U Otku eux lenguei romarus, Amsterdam, 
^ 9 ^ i J< J< Becker Elringa, lea mota franfeia et Ua goUicismea dena U ' Hoitandacha 
Sp*<teter *, Leyde, 1993 ; B. H. Wind, Lea mota iteliens introduiu m /reneeis cu XVle 
aiktUy Deventer, 1998 : M. Valkhoff, Lea rraeU freneeis d^origine iUtfler\deiaty Amsier- 
dam, 1931 ; B. E. Vidos, l^Jerza d'eapauiofu defU tingm Uctieney Nim^gue, 1932 \ 
and a study of the Italian sea-words borrowed ^ French from Italian ^ the same 
author, which is to appear shortly in the ArehitH/m fiomanuvm. 

* Among more comprehensive studies simitar to those mentioned above for 
French and Italian should be mentioned ; F. Dam6, Inetrean de UrmineUgie 
pop^tanS remind, Bucharest, 1896; 5 . FJ. Marian, Omitohgia poperend romind, 
Cerniuti, 1883, and InseeteU tn iMa, eredinfeU ft o^keiurite KeminiUt, Bucharest, 
1903 \ Z. Pantu, PlanteU eunosatU de pofMrat remirty Bucharest, 1906 (2nd ed., 1929) ; 
Cr. Anti pa. Fauna uhtiahgied a Fominieiy Bucharest. 1909, and Feacdria ft peaeutlul 
In FamMat Bucharest, 1916. A more strictly lixtguktic study is that of G. Pascu, 
Aamr da plante, in Fevuta aitiedy III (1929), and later vols. 

* His derivation of atraingdy ' defile from Germ, atanga mga, for example, 

is somewhat artiflcial, particularly in view of the quite acceptable etymology 
proposed by A. Philippide, Originea Fem/mhr, I, p. 442 f., who associates it with 
the root rru*. stn/*, * to flow ', as in the names of rivers Strunon and latrus : ep. the 
wnonyms gMieiH, derived from girtd, * river *, and Macedorum. atistdded from the 
Slavonic root to*-, to*-, * to flow’ ; cp. P. Skok, g^eiisehr./, ram. Phit.y LIV (1934), 

t 444. Giuglea’s study, despite its merits, suflers from the same weaknms that 
. Spiuer detects in Meringer’s stu^, * franedaiseh tandier*, reproduced in 
Meutenamkederrom. Spaaehtansaevelui/t, I, p. 22s f. ** 1 do not consider Meringer's 
results to be certain, none the less it is instructive to note how the observation of 
things conducted by a realist like Meringer can lead to the building up of linguistic 
hypotheses, and bow it may also come aWut, supposing that Meringer's etymology 
is wrong, that the observation of things may become a source of confusion and 
preronceptions. 
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for chc entirely praiseworthy attempt to apply the ‘ word and thing * 
method to the problems of Rumanian speech. 

Finally^ inasmuch as it deals with a territory in dose relationship 
to the Rumanian area, and touches the history of Rumanian at so 
many points, we would mention a fine piece of work by N. Jokl, 
LinguiUisch-kulturhistoriscke UnUrsuchungen aus dent Bmkhe des 
Albanischen, Bcrlin-Lcipzig, X923-‘ The titles of the four main 
sections of this book are sufficient evidence of its right to be 
incorporated among the products of the ‘ Wortcr und Sachen 
trend in modern linguistics ; they arc : (i) Law, Customs, 

Beliefs ; (2) The house and its equipment ; (3) Landscape and 
Vegetation ; (4) Flocks and Herds and Animal Names.* 


★ ★ ★ 


R. Meringcr made further contributions to the renewal of 
linguistic studies, beyond his enthusiastic advocacy, and prolonged 
practice, of the study of things in conjunction with 
Peehng words. He devoted almost as much attention to 

those changes in language that have their source 
in the varying phases of the emotional life of the individual. He 
begins by recognizing that a speaker may make use of one and the 
same word in all manner of circumstances that are never completely 
identical. These differing circumstances affect him in different 
ways and thus bring about a modiffcation, at first unnoticeablc, 
then increasingly pronounced, in the very materia! of language. 
Further, regardless of the question of exterior circumstances, our 
minds receive certain stimuli which vary according to the psycho- 
logical and physiological condition of the whole organism ; these, 
too, may result in modifications of our daily speech, modifications 

' The book was reviewed (to confine ourselves to Rumanian scholars) 
lorgu Iordan, Arhiott, XXXI (>924), p. 75 f. ; S. Pujeariu, Docorcmaniet Hi 
O923), p. 817 f. ; O. D.[Mmisianuj, Cm fi svJUt, I (1923-4), p. 335 f * ^ 
C. Pascu, Arcfuwm Romaiucumy IX (t^s), p. 300 f. 

• With regard to other Romance and kindred fields, mention may be made of 
P. Roksetb's TeminologU de la nJturt des cdHaUs 6 Majorque, Barcelona, ^ 9 ^ 3 ’ 
W. Bicrhenkc, Ldndtie/i Cewerbe der Siena de Cota, Saeh^ und wertkundiuhe 
suehungent Hamburg, 1932, and G. RohUs’ Baskisehe Kuitur in Spiegel des late^n^l^ 
lehnworUs^ published in Ffulatoguefu Stttdieny FeUsehrift/ur Karl 
■937, P* 59 f. Cp. also the same seboW’s Sptaehe wid Ktdtufy Braunschweig, 19^* 
This work, which also concerns the theories of Vossler (v. Chap. II), was reviewed, 
unfavourably, by Vossler in Deuisehe Ldteraiurgeilwig, XLIX (1928), col. 42* '• 
To this review Rohlls replied in .Z^tsehr.f./rang. Spr. u. Lit.y LI (1928), p> 355 * 
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both in sounds and in the meaning of words. Thus, to take one 
example among the semantic transformations pointed out by 
Meringer, the terms employed by various languages to convey the 
idea of ‘ to be necessary * had, originally, a widely different 
meaning, and only gradually took on the notion of ‘ compulsion 
Similarly, in allied words like * labour ‘ task \ ‘ lesson \ * corvee *, 
etc., owing to the fact that the activities which such words denote 
are usually exercised under obligation, whether to a master, a 
teacher, a superior officer or what not, the displeasure that accom- 
panies the action colours the meaning of the words themselves, and 
may even end by changing it entirely.^ 

Meringer treated both phonetic and semantic changes brought 
about through emotional influences. The following are a few of 
his studies in this domain : Vtrsprechen und VerUsen : Eine psyckolo^ 
gUch'iinguistischf Siuditt Stuttgart, 1895 (in collaboration with K. 
Mayer) ; Aus dtm Leben dir Spraefu : Verspreckm, Kind^rsprache, 
^aehahmungstritby Berlin, 1908 ; Sprachi und Seele, in W^rter und 
Sachin, VII (igai), p. 31 f. ; DU innere Sprachi in dtr Erregung, ibid., 
p. 40 f. ; DU tdglUken FehUr tm Sprechtn, Lestn und Hand fin, in 
h^dretr und Sachen, VIII (i923)> p. 122 f. In the first two of these, 
the author discusses a considerable number of errors in speaking 
and reading, interpreting them in the sense of the ideas set forth 
above. The second contains, in addition, a rich store of material 
drawn from the speech of children, who, as is well known, make 
numerous mistakes in talking, mainly due in their case to the fact 
that they have not yet achieved mastery over their language. 
Meringer is of the view (which A. Meillet coniesu in BulUtin de la 
SocUU de linguisiique de Paris, XVI [1908-10], p. Ixvii f.), that many 
changes in a language arc to be attributed to errors of the type he 
describes and discusses in these two books. Similar questions are 
treated in the WdrUr und Sachin articles, where he examines also 
the work of other scholars in the same field, and their interpreta- 
tion of the facts he himself had brought forward. For numerous 
investigators, linguists and non-linguists alike, have been attracted 
by the problems raised by Meringer. First and foremost among 
these must be mentioned the founder of psycho-analysis, S . Freud , 

' Cp. the origin and meaning of ivords for * work * in various languages ; see 
for example Icrgu Iordan, ' mvmd * in OmbiU remeniu, in Arhiva, XXI K 

(1922), D 9 f 6 f. 

On the ‘ affective * side of language, see H. Delacroix, Le tangnge «t la fxnsit, 
and cd., Paris, 1930, p. 391 f. See also the discxission (p. 315 f. infra) of the work of 
Bally, whose point of view is a good deal different from that of Meringer and his 
school. 
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not on account of his present fame, but because his attitude towards 
errors of speech has had an influence upon certain representatives 
of our own studio. 

In the journa] Monaisschrift fur Psychiatrit und NcuTchgit, X ( i goi), 
p. ! r, Freud published a study, entitled Z^r Psychopalhologie des 
Alitagslebens ( Vergessfn, Versprechtn, Vergreifen) nebst Bemerkmgen liber 
cine Wunei des Aberglaubens, in which he makes use of material 
drawn from Meringcr’s Versprechen und Verlesen, though he gives it 
quite a different interpretation. Meringcr attributed the majority 
of errors in speech and writing to the influence of other words in 
the same sentence.^ Freud, on the other hand, in keeping with 
his well-known doctrine, attaches exceptional importance to those 
so-called Nebengedankeny the secret thoughts that dwell in the sub- 
conscious mind and influence the thoughts we are about to utter. 
Meringcr, too, attributed certain mistakes to this cause. But Freud 
greatly exaggerates its importance, seeking to make it the source of 
nearly all such phenomena, and maintaining that here, too, we 
have to do with the repression of certain psychical conditions, 
which find an outlet despite our efforts, unconsciously influencing 
our thoughts and consequently our modes of expression. To 
take an example, our forgetting and subsequent mangling of certain 
proper names, which Meringcr explained linguistically, as due to 
the influence of words whose mental pictures intervene at the 
moment when we arc about to pronounce these names, is put by 
Freud to the account of other similar names, which arise in our 
consciousness and for various reasons are distasteful to us. At 
other times, the name we forget is one that touches some persona! 
complex in the psyche of the speaker. Freud himself, for example, 
has difliculty, in the ordinary way, in remembering the name 
Neruiy for the reason that he has so much to do with nervous dis- 
orders, and on one occasion forgot the name of the locality Rosen- 
heifTty because at that very time he had been visiting his sister Rosa 
at her ‘ home * (German ‘ Heim *}• 

* A further proof of the accuracy of thU point of view is the fact that many 
words when syntactically related iimuence each other, particularly when they 
have certain phonetic features in common. The Am that ordinary folk get out 
of tongue-twisters of the type ‘ She sells sea-shells on the sea-share \ and ftpm spooner- 
isms hks a definite bearing on this point. For German examples of this apparently 
universal phenomenon see H. Giintert, Crwid/ragen der Spraehwissenseha/t, pp. 

A satisfying example from Rumanian Is quoted by A. Pbilippide, Viafa romSneased, 
lulie-Septembrie, 1 ^ 15 , p. i 6 t, from I. Zanne, Preverbele RomlniloTy Hi p> 539* 
It runs : Nu-i anevoie a zice bou breaz birlobreaz, dar e anevoie a dirlobirlobresi 
dirlobirlobrezitura din oile diriobirlobrcaeanului. 
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Meringer had contested this kind of interpretation, as being 
improbable and one-sided, in his Aus dem Ltbtn da Sprackt, but 
as Freud repeated his viex« in the later editions of his works, 
Meringer returned to the attack in Worta und Sathtn, VIII {1923), 
p. 122 f. 

A middle view, though with visible leanings towards Freud, is 
represented by the Germanic scholar H. Sperber in his tlbir den 
Einfiuss sexutlltT Momente auf Enlslthung und Enlwitklung da Sprache, 
published in Imago, Vienna, 1912, no. 5 (cp. L. Spitzer, tl’orter 
und Sachen, V [1913], p. 206 f.). his Oba den Affekl als Ursache da 
Sprockvaandaung, Halle a.S., 1914. and his introduction to semantics 
(Einjuhrung in die Bideutungslthre), Bonn-Leipzig, 1923 {in particular 
p. 38 f-)- Meringer also opposes Sperber, insisting {Wurter und 
Sochen, VII [1921], p. 21 f.) that the majority of errors in speech 
are of a purely phonetic character, and have nothing to do with 
the repression of our thoughu. In the same article of his journal 
he deals with other linguists who have treated similar problems, 
like F. N. Finck {Dtr deu(s<he Spra<hbau als Ausdruck deuischer Weltan- 
«/i<t«i/i>g, Marburg, 1899. Die Ktassifikation da Sprachen, Marburg, 

Sprachbaus, Leipzig, 1910), and E, Lewy 
(Z<‘r Sprache des alien Coelhe : Bin Versuth Uber die Sprache des Eimelnen 
Berlin, igtsj.t The former has attempted a classification of the 
languages of the world according to the temperament of the peoples 
who speak them, the latter applies the theories of psycho-analysis 
to ^e study of certain stylistic peculiarities discernible in the works 
of Goethe s later years. Meringer u ready to admit the rightness 
of a point of view common to all these works, the recognition that 
m the production of speech our individuality, and our emotional 

an^'inHe T"^' «). play a very active 

and indeed an indispensable part. It i, from a kindred source 

hat another factor arises to determine, in an important degree 

the characteristics of human speech, namely, fashion and imitation’ 

The cool reserve of the English, that is so widely extolled, is to be 

explained much less by temperament-their parliamentary debates 

prove that they are by no means apathetic— than by education 

^d the will to appear phlegmatic. Similarly, according to 

bv' thflffi Germany proper was strongly influeLed 

by the officer class, who. before the war. enjoyed extraordinary 

I, P. 345). ^ Mmtawtfh der r^menuctun SprduhwUs 4 i^ 
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prestige, and whose language was manifestly imitated by the great 
mass of their fellow-countrymen.^ 

Of particular interest is Meringer’s article, Dit innert Sprache in 
der Erregung (WUrUr und Sa<hfn^ VII [1921], p. 50 f.). Here we find 
him expressing opinions not far removed from those of Freud, 
whose generalizations he had opposed. Even when we do not 
utter a single word, he states, there exists within us a kind of 
inward speech. Certain things come to our minds which would 
seem to have found expression within our thoughts. As soon 
as wc begin to talk, these reminiscences, which are in full 
vitality in the depths of our consciousness, exercise an influence, 
unknown to ourselves, upon the thoughts to which wc give 
utterance. 

Wc shall revert to the question of speech and feeling later, in 
the paragraphs on Ch. Bally’s work and on ‘ argot *, when we come 
to discuss the French school of linguists (Chap. IV) ; there we 
shall see that the problem can be approached from another angle. 
We would only add here that, among Romance scholars, L. Spitzer 
pays the greatest attention to the affective element in language, in 
all its manifestations, as is indeed to be expected in a scholar who 
shows a special predilection for stylistics and etymology. But, 
generally, it can be said that there is an increasing tendency to take 
this emotional element into consideration, particularly as its 
influence can be detected in every constituent of human speech. 
It plays its part in pronunciation as is shown for example by 
J. Marouzcau in his study. Accent affectif et accent intellectuel (repro- 
duced in Meisterwerke der romanischen Sprachwissenschafty I, p. 69 f.),* 
and in grammar generally ; cp. E. Gamillscheg, Z>‘T Einwirkung 
des Affekts auf den Sprachbau, in Pfeupkilologische Monatssekri/t^ I (1930), 
p. 14 f. In the latter study, which is copiously illustrated with 
examples from French, Gamillscheg, after first showing how 
emotional speech makes great play with the quantitative value of 
sounds, affirms that it is just this departure from the normal which, 
in general, characterizes emotional and expressive speech, not 
only in sounds, but abo in syntax. The adjective, for example, 

* Nietzsche (cp. Friihliche Wissensehaft, II, p. 104 : eit. H. Sperber, WotUt u. 
Sachen, XII (1929], p. 183), had already noted that the speech of German officers 
was widely imitated by Germans of almost every age, particularly by civil servants, 
professors, business men, womeo and even girb. 

* The same author has published a short article on an allied topic entitled 
Dtux aspects to tangve oulgaire : longue expressive et longue banoU, in Bulletin de to 
Soc. ting, de Paris, XXVIII (1927-8), fasc. a, p. 63 f. 
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usually placed after the noun, where it has an entirely neutral 
descriptive value, appealing solely to the intellect, acquires, when 
set before the substantive, an emotional ‘subjective ' colouring. 
And a further characteristic of this type of speech is that it soon 
loses its expressive value and becomes accepted as normal and 
colourless. In other words, alfectivity is a creator of grammar.^ 


★ * ★ 


From the foregoing pages it is clear that the dissatisfaction with 
the conceptions and methods of the neo*grammarian grows stronger 
as we approach the end of the nineteenth century, 
and increased efforts are accordingly made to bring 
about a change. In order as far as possible to 
complete our information concerning the evolution 
of Romance studies, round about the year igoo, and the causes 
of this evolution, it remains for us to say something of the more or 
less similar developments that came about in other fields of intel- 
lectual activity, and have directly or indirectly influenced the 
science of linguistics generally. 

It is well known that the naturalism which, in conjunction with 
historiclsm, held sway over our discipline during the course of the 
past century, was just as preponderant in the dom uns of philosophy, 
literature, and art. Determinism and material!: in in philosophy, 
and their various offshoots, positivism, pragmatism, monism, etc., 
realism proper, and its offspring impressionism, in literature and 
painting, are nothing more than so many manifestations of one and 
the same principle, whereby, in science, philosophy, literature, 
and the arts, facts were to be given precedence over ideas, and matter 
over mind. The greater the accumulation of material, and the 
more detailed its description, the more fully, apparently, did each 

, ' Cp. ||)« dUcuuion of Bally work in Chap. IV iw/ra. Among other Romania 
CJiu who might be mentioned in this connection are Cu&tav Grober, who w.-is 
among the first to show the intportance of ihe psychologiral study of syntax . at id 
who, in Crmdriss dtr romamu^ffn PhiM^gUt I, ^nd cd., p. 272 f., draws, a sharp 
dulinction between logical speech, ' objektive Darsicllung as he calls it, and 
aneciive, 'lubjeklive Darstellung thus pointing the way Tor future roenreh 
(cp. L. Spitaer, MtuUrwerkd^ 11, pp. ^ f. and 335-6) ; Elise Richter, Crundlinitn 
y W^UiltmgtUhu, in ram. PML, XL (tr>20), p- 9 i L^ri'h, 

dir WartsUlhing, in idfidUtirch* Kruphihiopr, Ftslsttaiff/dr Kart Vesst.f, Mcidcl* 

p. O5 f. 
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discipline achieve iu ideal. Thus* philosophy* which in general 
strikes the note that is taken up by the other moral sciences, had 
become entirely empirical, and had consequently broken with 
metaphysics, our sole guide to an understanding of the causes and 
signification of the phenomena of this world. 

A reaction was inevitable. It began, as was to be expected, in 
philosophy, and its aim was to throw off the tyranny of conceptions 
that had been borrowed from the experimental sciences. Against 
naturalism in psychology, the efforts of the Gcnnan philosopher, 
Edm. Husserl, were particularly conspicuous, while, in philosophy 
proper, his compatriots, W. Windelband and H. Rickert, strove 
against the tendency to construct a conception of the universe on 
conclusions drawn from the results of the natural sciences, insisting 
particularly on the essential differences between the latter and 
the historical or moral sciences, not only in method, but also In 
purpose- Although both, they maintain, are based on the obser- 
vation of individual facts, the natural sciences seek to arrive at 
general principles, to discover certain laws, and to do so must 
leave out of account the particular, whereas it is just with what is 
particular that the moral sciences arc in the main concerned. But 
it does not therefore follow that the latter must needs confine 
themselves to the presentation and interpretation of even the more 
characteristic facts studied in isolation. Here, too, relationships 
must be established between one case and another, on the basis 
of some guiding principle that sets in evidence what is essential 
among the multitude of individual facts. This principle is consti- 
tuted, according to Windelband and Rickert, by what they call 
* cultural values \ which have in them something absolute and 
permanent, like the laws of science, without, however, in any degree 
being identifiable with the latter. Thus, the distinction between 
the two categories of scientific discipline lies really in their methods 
of forming notions. Windelband and Rickert give pride of place 
to the historical over the natural sciences when it is a matter of 
framing a conception of the world, inasmuch as the former, from 
the point of view of forming notions, is in closer contact with 
visible realities than the latter. But neither the ‘ laws * of the one 
group, nor the ‘ cultural values * of the other, can lead us to the 
discovery of the real and ultimate causes of things. Which is tanta- 
mount to recognizing that the intelligence, the source of all our 
notions, is incapable of providing an explanation of the phenomena 
of the world around us. 
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But It was the French philosopher, H. Bergson,* who was to 
deal the severest blow to intelligence as an instrument of know* 
ledge. The function of the intelligence, according to Bergson, is 
analytic ; it breaks down phenomena into their constituent 
elements, and presents them to us piecemeal, and thus falsifies 
reality. At the same time, it destroys everything that constitutes 
the true life of things, that is to say that character of instability, of 
perpetual flux, possessed by those moments which make up a given 
phenomenon, and which are never identical one with the other. 
This defect is more marked, and consequently more dangerous to 
the ascertaining of truth, when we seek to account for things per* 
taming to the domain of consciousness, for here we are confronted 
in a still greater measure with that clement of instability, of con- 
tinual movement and change, which is one of the essential features 
of life. It follows that with the intelligence alone it is impossible 
to grasp the true nature and the causes of things. The notions we 
frame through the intelligence, and apply to the various domains 
enquiry, suffer from the same defects, and like it arc 
**>gid, limited and isolated, unsuited, in a word, to reconstruct the 
relationships between those elements which constitute a pheno* 
menon, and which, when taken severally, by the only method 
open to the intelligence, arc torn from their natural place, and 
from the organic order to which they belong. 

To understand things as they really are, to preserve their cssen* 
tial character, which is one of unceasing movement, flux, and life, 
we need another faculty. Bergson finds this in instinct, which is 
opposed to intelligence, inasmuch as it possesses characteristics 
like those of life itself : it is mobile, protean, without begin- 
ning and without end. It is as distinct from intelligence as the 
sense of sight is distinct from the sense of touch. “ Intelligence 
primarily, the power to establish relations between two points 
m space, and between two material objects. It can be applied 
to all sorts of tasks, but it remains outside them, and in any 
deep causal relationship never sees beyond a disintegration of 
into a series of co*exj8ting effects. Whereas instinct perceives 
phenomena by working from within to without, by means quite 
different from those of a process of knowing ; its perceptions are 
living experiences, rather than representations, springing from 
intuition, which is of the same nature, assuredly, as what we call 

J 2^^ Bergsoo's ideas upon language, «. H. Delacroix, Lt langagt n la pem/t, 
ana ed., p. Si f. 

6 
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sympathetic understanding.” Bergson is thinking, that is to say, 
of instinct which has become conscious of itself, and which, though 
aided in this by intelligence, has succeeded, by the properties we 
have mentioned, in rising above the latter as a perceptive faculty. 
Instinct, awakened to life and consciousness, enables us to con- 
template phenomena in their entirely and absolutely, because its 
functions, unlike those of the intelligence, are synthetic. Where- 
fore, whenever we are concerned with totality, with organized and 
unified wholes, w'e are obliged to call upon intuition, that is to 
say, upon instinct conscious of itself. 

Bergson’s doctrine found an echo far beyond the field of philo- 
sophy, especially as there is no essential difference in the instrument 
of knowledge between the latter and science proper. His ‘ intui- 
tivism ’ made itself felt in a special degree in the domains of art, 
literature, and criticism. Here it found an ally in the doctrine of 
B, Croce, w'liij, although in philosophy a rationalist, makes intui- 
tion the determining factor in matters of literary or artistic appre- 
ciation, as we shall see in the following chapter, when discussing 
the idealistic or aesthetic school of Vosslcr. As for linguistics, It 
was impossible that the study of language should remain unaffected 
by the philosophical doctrines outlined in the preceding pages, 
On the one hand, as a scientific discipline, it needs must set its 
own special means of attaining to a knowledge of reality in agree- 
ment with the theories of philosophy concerning this task ; as a 
branch of philology, in the widest sense of the term, it Is obliged, 
on the other, to borrow from allied disciplines, such as literary 
history and criticism, certain methods of work, particularly as it 
frequently happens that one and the same scholar is a student 
both of language and of literature ; witness the cases of Fr. Dicz, 
Gaston Paris, H. Morf, R. Men^ndez Pidal, K. Vosslcr, L. Spitzer 
and others.^ 


ir 


• The going di>cu$sioit Is based a' most entirely upon the work ctf Tr. 
Schurr, Spia^hwissenjehoft imd Warburg a.L., tgaa, p. 3 f.i to which the 

reader is referred for luriher dc'ails- The trend of his brochure is sumaentiy 
indicated by the following quotations: “Science also is conditioned by the 
spiritual attitude of the perioa.’* “ Science cannot avoid taking us stand m the 
conflict that is going on in the fields of philosophy and modem art between 
divergent conceptions of the universe.** With regard to intuition, Schurr w 
aware of the dangers inherent in Its use as a method of research. To ayo^ 
becoming too subjective, we must call in intelligence to guide it, as was admitted 
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Wc arc now at the end of the chapter dealing with the develop- 
ment of Romance linguistics during the course of the nineteenth 
century. We have seen its beginnings as a properly constituted 
science, named its most illustrious representatives, and discussed a 
number of problems with which it has been concerned, and the 
attitude adopted with regard to these by various Romance scholars. 
It will readily be understood that wc have been unable, so far, to 
separate our discipline from the wider discipline which gave it 
birth some hundred years ago, namely, Indo-European philology ; 
not only because, thcorcucally, it is prejudicial to sec up hard-and- 
fast boundaries between the various branches of linguistic study, 
but also for another reason, namely, that until the end of the past 
century Romance studies did actually evolve in dependence, and 
at times in very close dependence, upon Indo-European philology, 
which, as a much longer established discipline, and for other reasons, 
continued to enjoy exceptional prestige in the eyes of scholars. 
Similarly, we have been obliged to belie the title of the present 
chapter and trespass upon the period of the present century, for the 
obvious reason that the older representatives of our discipline, 
whether supporters or opponents of those neo-grammarian doctrines 
that held sway during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
did not cease their scientific activity in the year 1900. 

It now remains for us to describe the principal currents that 
prevail in Romance linguistics at the present lime. Before doing 
w, in order to avoid possible misunderstandings,^ two points must 
be made clear with regard to the scheme of the present treatise. 


^ hinuetr. A second edition of Schuff’s work, dedicated like the first to 

Voider, whole attitude to problems of Jinguiitic theory he may be said to share, 
appeared in 1945. Iiconuimanumber of additions particular! yin the concluding 
P* 81 f. His concluding remark is worth quoting : The present concep- 
tion of linguistics requires from its adepts both personal intuition and creative 
powers in the highest degree ; it demands that the researcher should be at the 
^me time an artist. More than ever beforcit is a matter of creative personality.” 
For r^ews of the book, see A. Wallenskold, Mtuphitoiogisehf Mittriiungtn^ XXII 



<UU6 ^ ^ ^ .... 

XlIV (1924), p. 195 A. Kluyver^JV/c^iWegstf, VUf (1922-3), p. «2i f. 

‘ Of the type apparent in Meyer-Lubie's article, Die tomanisthe Sprachwiaen^ 
dff ItUUn zu^fjahre, in Re 9 . d< rent., I (t 925 )r P- 9 f » i*'® 

author is reproached, unjustifiably, with having been unfair to the older 
•chools in an article that was entitled Der heutige Stand der famanuehn Spratly 
^ Aufgahen der Sprachwiiseruehaft, 

The date 1924, and the term 
any ixusunderstan<ung impossible. 
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In ilie fiisi place, it must not be concluded, from the fact that no 
further mention of the nco-grammarians is made in subsequent 
pages, that the latter have dropped out entirely, or that their work 
is completely negligible in comparison with that of the adepts of 
more recent doctrines. On the contrary, a considerable number 
of Romanicists remain faithful to the older traditions, though it 
must be said, both to do them justice and to tell the truth, that they 
too, willingly or unwillingly, have appropriated many of the newer 
principles and methods. Yet notwithstanding this, we are justified 
in leaving them out of account henceforth, because, in the present 
chapter, wc have already amply discussed their doctrines and 
given a suIBciently conspicuous place to their more distinguished 
representatives- 

Thc second point to be made clear is the following. By no 
means all the linguists to be mentioned in subsequent chapters 
have broken new ground, or can be described as revolutionary. 

F. de Saussurc, particularly, and the majority of those wc shall 
group round him, arc to be considered in many respects as the 
successors to the neo -gram mart a ns of last century. None the less, 
beside much that they inherit from their predecessors, they have 
succeeded in introducing into their work so many fresh features 
that we are justified in recording them among the renewers of our 
discipline. Moreover, certain elements of their doctrine, for 
example, the sociological outlook upon language, represented 
particularly by A. Mcillet, or again the importance given to the 
affective factor in language by writers like Ch. Bally, which has 
resulted in the founding of an entirely new linguistic discipline, 
namely stylistics, have exercised an extremely beneficial and 
widening influence upon our studies, and kept them more com- 
pletely in touch with the spirit of the times. ^ 

* The foilowing bibliography on the question of the present state ot Romance 
studies contains a certain number of articles to which the author has not had access : 
J. J. Salve rda de Grave, Q^tquiS ^ifSftt'Ofions sur IVt'O/b/ion dr ia pJtHotogie rofnofu 
dtpuis ^884 (noted in Aioytn’Aft, Nov .-Dec., 1907, p. 353, by G. Huet) ; S. 
Pufcariu, Ptohlrmr noud in ettaldtiU Hngtisiue^ in iUtrare^ XLIV (iqio), 

pp. 453 f. and 523 f. ; O. Schultz-Gora, Dit dfutukt Romanistik m den zwii 
Jchrzehntmy in Arehiif. das Stud, der neueren Spr. ». Lit., CXI^I (1921), p. ^o8 f. t 
S. Pufcariu, Piobleme nond in ctrestdriU UnnittUe, in Cuieiid reminese, 1 (1922), 
P* 73 t O. Densusianu, Orientdri novJ in etrtetdrite filSogUtt in Crai fi sufiety 1 
(1923-4). p, if.; W. Kleyer-Lufc^te, art. dt. supra S. Pujeariu. Dieiitmnrul 
Atademiei, in MemariiU Aeedamei RomSne, sec|ia Hterar 3 , seria HI, t. Ill, p. 208 f. ; 

G. Bertoni, Jndirizzi e oruntcmsnti deUa fiMogia romanza, in Archiivtn Remanieum, 
Xill (1929), p. 209 f. ; W. Meyer- Lubke, Rcmanische PhiMagUy In Aus 50 Jahren 
deutseher Spractiwiumtchafi. Fr. Schmidt-Ott dargehreefit, Berlin, 1930, p. 232 ?. (cp. 
Areh.f. d. Stud. d. mutren Spr., CLIX [ 1 93 1 ] , p. 1 50) ; S. Piiprariu, Unguistua modrmd 
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We shall discuss the three chief schoob of contemporary Romance 
Ungubtics in the following order : (1) The Ideaiutic school of 
K. Vowlcr j (a) J. Gillieron and Linguistic Geography ; (3) The 
French school (F. de Saussure and his followers). A hnal chapter 
will be devoted to certain less important branches, which arc either 
direct offshoots from the above, or closely related to them. 


Jora Birstiy an. 1931, no. % (13 p. in ofT-prini) G. Bertoni, / nuopi 
prebUmi dilU ImfuiaticoTomanzOy in Hts. de /iaf. rom.y IX (1933), p. 169 f. ; G. Ipsen, 
S^aihphii^sopku der Oegenwart, B«rUn, 1930; L. Spiucr, V£/ct aetuet des /tudes 
romatus en AllenugWy in Rn. d^AUemegne, VI {1939), p. 572 f. ; Manuel de Paiva 
Bol^, Orientcfcee da FUctagta romdAiee na AUmanha e o Seminvio Rosndnko de Ham^ 
burge, in Bihlas (Coimbra), May-June, t93i (93 p. in dT-print) : Ed. Hermann, 
Z>«r heuiige Stand der Spraehwusenseha/iy in Deuifehkunde, XLV (c93x), 

p. 145 f. ; A. Schiaroni, Linguistica /ueUtina, in Jitteva Amategic, i July and 
16 September, 1932 ; H. Hatzfeld, Netme Ai^gaben der romanUerun Phileiagie, in 
Neue jabfbyeher /.WueemcKaft u. GeitUsbiidtmg, VI]], p. 432 f. ; N. Maccarrone, 
Principe e meiodi nelU lirtguisOea itorka, in de ling, rem.y VI (1931), p. 1 f. ; 

B. Terraeini, Correnfi oeuhie e nuaae neila linguistua ttarka conUn^aneoy in Atti della 
Secietd Italiana per U delU sciimjty XVIII Riunione, rirenze. September, 
1929, Pavia, >929 ; O. Berioni, AWvi arientamenti lutgaisikiy in Leanojdey II (1926), 
faac. 2. 
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THE IDEALISTIC OR AESTHETIC SCHOOL OF 

K. VOSSLER 

O NE of the keenest opponents of neo-grammarianism is 
I Karl Vossler, professor of Romance Philology in the 
University of Munich. Inspired by the theoretical pro* 
nouncements of von Humboldt and of Schuchardt, by the con- 
clusions drawn by such as Rousselot or Gauchat from their 
observations of the facts of language, by the aesthetic doctrines of 
Croce, and withal by his own convictions, Vossler, for some thirty 
years now, that is, from the beginning of his linguistic activity, 
has taken up an attitude of hostility to the older school. His views 
upon the problems around which, as we have seen, theoretical 
controversy has centred among the workers in our held, are to be 
found in a series of studies that have appeared at intervals from 
1904 to the present time. We shall analyse these succinctly, in 
chronological order. 

He opens the attack with Pcsithimus und Idtalismus in dtr Sproch- 
wissenschafty Heidelberg, 1904, which in many respects can be 
considered as the manifesto of the idealistic school. To Vossler, 
as to the neo- gram maria ns, linguistics is a historical discipline, as 
being one of the moral sciences (Geisteswissenschaften), and 
as concerning itself with the development or evolution of the 
phenomena it investigates. But in our observations of phenomena 
we must be guided by idealistic, not positivist principles* 
Positivism, to Vossler, signifies research into linguistic phenomena 
as an end in itself, the piling up of the greatest possible wealth of 
material ; idealism, on the other hand, aims at determining 
relations of causality between the facts of language.' The 

• Vossler opposes positivism only as an attitude of the mind, the outlook that 
confuses linguistic facts, i.e. the product of certain inner forces of the^ 
with those forces themselves. He •$ naturally no opponent of p^odtivum in m^od, 
i.e. the basing of our investigations upon the securest documentation possibly 
The Indo-Europeanist W. Poraig, who, though not belonging to Vossler s 

86 
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positivists believe that the dividing up of grammar into phonology, 
morphology, syntax, etc., b something much more than a practical 
device for the more convenient and more systematic study of 
language. They lose sight of an essential fact, namely, that sounds, 
words, and sentences, arc merely articulations of human speech 
that enable it to move with freedom. In reality it is the spirit of 
the language that is the force which constitutes and integrates the 
sentence, with its component parts, words and sounds. To the 
idealist, language appears as an expression of the human spirit ; 
and the history of language signihes consequently a history of the 
forms of expression, that is to say artistic history, in the widest sense 
of the term. It follows from this definition that grammar belongs 
to the history of style and of literature, which in turn forms a 
branch of the history of culture. Consequently, the best method 
for the study of a language Is, after dcKribing in detail iu grammar, 
to explain the respective phenomena stylistically.^ To illustrate 
these purely theoretical assertions Vossler gives us examples from 
every branch of grammar. 

Thus, it is generally asserted that the disappearance of the 
Latin declension in the Romance languages is due to the fall of 
the final consonants. Old French and Old Provcn9al, which kept 
final s up to the thirteenth century, preserved therefore a two-case 
declension till about the same date.* But why is it that Spanish, 
which also preserves final s, even to-day, shows no trace of a formal 
distinction between objective and nominative ? Just as erroneous 
is the positivist contention that the disappearance of the two-case 


school, hus unuUf approach to language, defines positivism and idealism as 
loUows : By positivism we understand that teientme attitude which, ukinff the 
Jtarling.point, contiden the function of science to be the exact 
co-ordination of all such fact*. Idealism, on the other hand, loob upon the world 
M a ivstem made up of perceptible forms, whose nature is solely determined bv 
their funcuon wihin the whole which they compose. Single phenomena have 
their value in the poiitivut s eyes ^use ihgy exist, for the idealUt, because they 
p — Spr^h/orm u. Bedeuiwti, Indognmaniuha yaMbueh^ XII (1928), 

* Th« treated more fuUy below, with reference 

I® Bally. We can define it provisionally a* the 

^anch of linguistic study wbeh tyneems itself with those phenomena that display 
most clwly the life or spint of a language, whereas syntax and grammar in 
geneial investigate linguistic phenomena which have become set fomulac, and 
have lost their expressive vitality. ’ 

• Latin murus becomes, phonetically, rnttn in Old Fr. and Old Prov, : nurum 

itmila/ly mm gives iw, and m»cs, murj. Thb system is coctended by 
analogy 10 most ma^me nouns, in both languages. On the question of the 

^ «dingi and other fiodoos, r. Ch. BaUy, Uniitutini 
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declension in French brought with it the fixed order, subject- 
verb— object, in place of the freedom of word order which once 
prevailed. The order of words, as we now recognize, has its source 
in the spirit of the language, that is to say, in the minds of its 
individual speakers. The Frenchman’s love for logic and regularity 
created the usage, which first of all must have been the work of an 
individual, but which became generalized as the genius of the 
language gave it strength, until finally it became a set syntactical 
norm. Thus the disappearance of final s and the existence of the 
two-case declension are, in fact, merely accessory phenomena, not 
causes of the order, subject— verb— object, and all three arc to be 
set to the account of the psychological make-up of the French 
people. Even the most insignificant linguistic developments are 
to be accounted for in the same manner, such for example as the 
gender of substantives in di^ferent languages— compare the words 
for * sun ’ and * moon ’ in Germanic and Romance— which, it has 
been contended, Is merely conditioned by the phonetic development 
of the several words, inasmuch as there is no logical justification for 
such a distinction. This contention contains, according to Vossler, 
a further error, more serious than that of a merely wrong explana- 
tion, inasmuch as it speaks of * logic ’ in an investigation into the 
facts of language. Language is a-logical, and words are merely 
symbols or metaphors which never fully coincide with the notions 
they are used to express. It will be seen that Vossler ’s starting 
point is * Sp>eech ’ rather than ‘ Language ‘ la Parole * rather than 
* ta Langue*, to use the Saussure terminology (a. Chap. IV), for 
it is the actualization of language in * la Parole ’ which is really 
a-logical. 

With regard to syntax, the positivists speak of objective and 
subjective tendencies, that is to say, of tendencies springing from 
reason and reflexion, and of tendencies that arc emotional and 
affective, resulting in ‘ regular ’ syntax on the one hand, and 
‘ irregular ’ on the other. This conception implies two errors : 
the first, that of giving absolute values to what are merely relative 
terms, since what appears irregular to-day may ultimately become 
a perfeedy regular construction ; the second, and much more 
serious, that of proceeding from Syntax, or the general and normal, 
to ‘ Style ’, or the irregular and individual. In reality language 
follows the reverse direction. Every linguistic utterance is of a 
purely individual character. Even when we repeat the words of 
another, we cannot be said to reproduce them, because, as we 
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repeat them, we create them anew, giving them something of our 
own personality, which 1$ essentially different from the personality 
of other men. Thus, modifications in language, of whatever kind, 
arc individual in their origin. They are the work of certain in- 
dividual speakers who are speech-creative, and spread from them 
to the remainder of the linguistic community.^ Hence, for Vossicr, 
dialects and sub-dialects do not exist. He recognizes only individual 
speeches : so many individuals, $0 many separate languages, so 
many ‘styles*.* Nevertheless, these marked differences between 
one individual and another allow of a general resemblance in 
expression and content, and at the same dine similarity of content 
leads to similarity of linguistic forms. Thus, in other words, 
through and from individual * style * we are led to syntax. Stylistic 
is the only true linguisdc study in the strict sense of the word, 
inasmuch as speech, says Vossler, is always representation and 
intuition : “ Language is in its essence an inner activity, 

intuition ’*.* The linguist must therefore create anew the language 
he is studying, just as a cridc recreates a work of art. 

As for semantics, the psychological factor is important enough to 
be recognized even by the positivisu, who themselves distinguish 
between the usual or general meaning attached to words, and their 
individual or exceptional usage, which may in turn give rise to a 
new general acceptation. But here again the positivists go 
astray, inasmuch as they have recourse to all manner of terms to 
designate the various modifications of meaning, which, despite 
their great variety, are in reality nothing more than divers aspects 
of the sole genuine source of semantic modification, namely 
metaphor. And, as metaphor alone is the product of intuition, or 
of language — remembering Vossler*s equation : Language = expres- 
sion » intuition— whereas the so-called * figures of rhetoric * are 
matters of logic, it is metaphor which must be the sole concern of 
the linguist in his investigation of semandc change. 


* It is clear that Vossler has points of resemblance with Schuchardt, and with 
Merlnger (cp. certain ideas expressed in Aus 4rm Ldbtn dtr Sproche). It will be seen 
later that be has also points of agreement with Gil]i6ron. l^e notion of speech- 
creative speakers is to be found also in Pu^cariu, D4sprt UgHe /onologut (s. supra, 
P- 43 f )- 

* Vossler’s ideas on this point caJl to mind those of Schuchardt. Rou&selot and 
Gauchat, mentioned above. We shall find similar ideas, with convincing proofs, 
expressed by CiIli4ron. It should be added that VossJer*s convictions are rather 
deductive and intuitive, than, as with the other scholan, the result of direct 
observation. 

s Wesen der Sprache ist innere Tatigkeit ; Intuition ** \ op. cit., p. 50. 
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The Manich scholar, further, pays considerable attendon to the 
question of Sound-Laws, with regard to which his attitude is 
fundamentally at variance with that of the positivists. To demon- 
strate the weakness of the latter Vossler makes a detailed analysis 
of Wechssler’s study Gibt es Laulg€seUe? (vide supra, p. 48, n.), which 
he considers the best pronouncement upon the question up to the 
year 1904. Wcchssler's first mistake, he says, is to consider language 
as a physical or psycho-physical phenomenon, and not primarily 
as the product of some spiritual activity. Hence he speaks of the 
painful process of acquiring a language and the striving towards 
phonetic regularity. Such conceptions arc clearly erroneous, 
seeing that spiritual activity constitutes the very life of a language, 
and that a trend towards phonetic uniformity, where it exists, 
spells the death of language. It is well known, moreover, that 
persons of mature age, who possess to a greater or less degree a 
personality of their own, have greater difficulty in reproducing the 
sounds of a foreign tongue as perfectly as do children, whose 
personality is undeveloped. As for the term * Sound-Laws *, con- 
sidered in themselves, Vossler holds that it rests upon a circular 
argument : first of all, he says, it is decided that all modifications 
of sound that have their source in a shifUng of the basis of articula- 
tion or of stress are general, and then each phonetic change is 
taken separately and declared to be without exception, because it 
depends upon the basis of articulation or stress I Yet, in spite of 
this, the positivists are obliged to recognize a considerable number 
of exceptions, which they explain away by having recourse to 
analogy, contamination, or borrowing. In reality, Vossler declares, 
all modifications of sound arc individual, and the difference 
between ‘ popular words * and * learned words *, i.c. words taken 
over from Latin into the Romance languages at a later date, and 
not part of the original inheritance, is merely a quantitative, not a 
qualitative difference.' It must not be thought, however, that to 
combat the Sound-Laws is tantamount to asserting that all change 
of sound are arbitrary. To the idea of ‘ Law * we must set in 
opposition the idea of * freedom * ; phonedc changes are to 
envisaged as taking place along certain lines which are determined 
by the genius of the language, and it is this which it b the task of 
linguistics to discover. 

The distinction made by the positivists between ‘ sound-change 

* Here again Vo$$ler*s views apfvoxlmate to those of Gfllieron (ff. p* > 73) 
although he reaches them by a very diiferent path. 
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and ‘ analogy ’ is of merely practical value : in the latter, the 
meaning of the word plays an important part, whereas in the 
former stress or accent is a predominant factor. But stress and 
meaning are two names for the same notion, namely, the spirit 
of the language.' There are no phonetic phenomena which are 
the exclusive products either of sound*shifting or of analogy ; the 
sO'Called ‘ Sound-Law * is the effect of the levelling tendency in 
language. Sound-change takes place where a word has preserved 
its individuality ; analogy operates when a word is compared with 
others, that is to say particularly in flexions. Stress is not of a 
variety of types, as is generally stated. In reality there is but one, 
the rhetorical, or, better, the artistic stress, which varies from one 
language to another, as is seen by comparing Romance with 
Germanic languages, or Romance languages among themselves. 
At the same time, stress or accent, like style, is Individual, differing 
not only from man to man, but also in the speech of the same 
individual according to his mood and mental condition. 

In a word, every linguistic expression is the result of individual 
activity, and becomes generalized through acceptance by other 
individual speakers. When a linguistic innovation takes place 
there is absolute progress of the language, for the latter is 
active ; when the innovation spreads, there is relative progress, 
for here there is no longer creation, but development. Every person 
is guided by two impulses, one constraining him to make use, as 
far as possible, of the language of his fellows,* the other prompting 
him to possess a style of his own. A matter of absolute progress 
in language can only be studied from the aesthetic point of view, 
while relative progress is to be studied both aesthetically and his- 
torically, or, to use the positivist terminol<^, in the first case we 
have to do with descriptive grammar, in the second with historical 
grammar. These two methods of approach are not mutually 
exclusive, and are to be applied comparatively ; in the first case, 
the forms of expression are compared with the underlying intuition, 
in the second with other forms of expression. 

The creative and the evolutive phases of language are further 

* Accent ti taken as the real modifying factor in language by Elise Richter In 
her study, Dtr iruun ^usammenAang in drr Eniwiekiung dtr romanis<hm Spraefun (v. 97 
Beihe/t ft/r Z^UthriJij. tsm. RAiWpfw, Halle a-S-, 19*1, p. 57 f.), 

* Vouler goes so far as to sute explicitly that language is not a means of com- 
munication between men, and only serves as such, not because of some linguistic 
convention, but because individuab who speak the same language have a common 
linguistic capacity. 
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explained in another work of Vosslcr’s entitled Sprach als Sckupfung 
und Entwicklung, Heidelberg, 1905. Whereas, in the first work, he 
had taken the positivists to task, he is here concerned with what 
is called linguistic psychology [Sprachpsychohgie) whose chief 
representative is the German philosopher, W. Wundt, in Vdlfurpsjh 
chologie, I. Band, Dit Sprache.^ Vossler opposes the latter’s conten- 
tion that all linguistic research should be based upon psychology. 
Psychology, he maintains, is an empirical and descriptive science, 
which studies the human mind as something conditioned, and has 
therefore little to do with language. It may be of use in explaining 
certain phenomena of analogy, when they arc already in being (as 
has been proved, for example, by the experiments conducted by 
the linguist, A. Thumb, and the psychologist, K. Marbe),* whereas 
what is needed is a discipline that will enable us to understand 
each and every analogy when in the making. 1 1 is only Aesthetics, 
in the fullest sense of the term, that can render this service, inasmuch 
as Aesthetics and Logic arc the only sciences that investigate the 
human mind as a creative and unconditioned force. ^ 

* First edition, Leipzig, 1900 ; second and third editioru, Leipzig, 1904 and 
igii-ia. 

* EfpmmenUUt UnUrsuchungm uber dit p^/tolofise/un Grundhgft dtr 
AnalogiibUdung, Leipzig, 1901 ; reviewed by j H. Schuehardt, in LiUroturbiatt /• 
gtrm. v. rom. Phil., XXlll (1902), col. 393 f. ; W. Kinkel, ibidm, col. 400 f. ; 
A. Meillet, Itivue enti^, vol. LIU (iw), p. 64 f. ; E. Herzog, 

Spraehg b. LiUroiur^ XkV (1903), pt. II, p. 104 r. 

* Wundi’i theories on language are discussed by H. Delacroix in U 

la pffuUt 2nd ed., p. 56 f. Delacroix also discusses the relation between lingi^tics 
and psychology in the same work, p. 25 f. ^ cf. also the section devoted to 

A. Sechehaye, iVi/ro, Chap. IV. 

Other linguists beside Vossler have criticized Wundt’s ideas, for example, 

B. DelbrUck, in Crundfregen dtr Spfoch/orfchmgy Strasburg, 1901 ; L. SUtierlin, 
in Da Westn dtr sptahiichm CthiuU, Heidelberg, 1902 \ and H. Paul, 

dtr SbfakgtschuhU (preface (o the fourth edition, >909), ^though from more or 
less oiffereni points of view. Paul, for instance, will not accept Wundt’s attempt to 
explain changes in language by collective psycbolocy, but bolds that they ^ 
the result of changes in the individual mind. (Cp. A. JrmUppide, Originia Barrurwy 
II, p. ^8 f., p^hm), Wundt’s theories have been taken up unreservedly by hJ* 
pupil, O. Dittrich, Grwtdt,ugt dtr SpraehpsycMcgu^ I. Band ; Eirdtittaxg wtd 
mtin p^hthgiithe Cruidiat (ffu< tintm BihUrotla)^ Halle a.S., 1903 (cp. L. Im, 
in ^titschr.f. rm. Phd., 1906, p. 592 f.). Dittrich has also published w 

PrtbUme dtr Spraf^^hchgit, Leipzig, 1913. Among kindred works tnust be 
mentioned J. van Giimeken, Principu de linguatigut p^hologiquty Essai S)frdbi^f*^> 
Amsterdam-Paris-Leipzig, 1907 (a revised version of the Dutch original, Licr. 
1904-6), which was reviewed very favourably by J. Ronjat, in Rtvut dts 
romeasi, LI II D 9 t 9 )> P* >97 f » on account of the importance the author attnw^ 
to * feeling * in bis conception of language, and also for his sensible atUtu^ 
towards twth positivists and idealists, combining as be does the soundn^ of 
method of the former with the breadth of view of the latter. Van GInneken s 
work receives abo great praise from A. Meillet, in Builtiin de la $a. ling* de ParUt 
XV (1907-8), coupled, however, with serious reservations with regard 10 some ol 
van Gmneken’s facts. 
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Analogy is generally considered to be a linguistic phenomenon 
which disturbs and interrupts the working of the laws of 
30 und>change. Vossler contends, however, that numerous examples 
can be quoted to refute this conception. Thus, in French, every 
au becomes 0, and every u becomes u, the later borrowings following 
the model of the inherited Latin words. In cases like these, analogy 
hasmadeuseofasound*change, which it has spread and generalized. 
Again, it is affirmed that analogy is an instantaneous occurrence, 
while sound-change is progressive. Yet the displacement of French 
r from the tongue position, where it was pronounced during the 
sixteenth century, to the uvula, where it is articulated by the 
modern Parisians and their imitators in the provinces, was a 
sudden displacement, and happened at a time when the language, 
following a general tendency towards a rearward pronunciation, 
possessed relatively few other sounds articulated in the front of 
the mouth, On the other hand, we meet with cases of analogy 
that have been quite gradual, for instance, the levelling of the 
conjugation of French verbs, as in the verb aimer, for example, the 
elimination of the unstressed first syllable am- in all tenses. Finally, 
it is maintained that sound-change operates throughout all words 
that are liable to its incidence, while analogy only affects isolated 
cases. But it is well known that in French every word is stressed 
on the Anal syllable, and what sound -change could be more general 
than an analogy of this kind which in certain cases even leads to 
a conflict between stress and meaning, as in platt-il (beside il plail) 
or puirsd-je (beside ^ue je puisse), where the stress shifts from the 
verb to the pronoun, or from root to ending ? On the other hand 
again, there are cases of sound- change that are quite sporadic, as 
for example Fr. Iarm£S<lermes, harUquin<herlequirty beside ferine, 
merle tie, etc., where the e remains unchanged. 

These and similar facts have compelled scholars to search for a 
causal difference between sound-change and analogy, and to main- 
tain that the former is of physiological, the latter of psychological 
origin. But the sounds of human speech are articulated sounds ; 
in other words they presuppose some spiritual activity, and there- 
fore, in order to explain them, we must uke into account this 
psychological factor. A sound-change takes place in certain 
determined conditions, that is to say it is individual, but its spread 
is due to the workings of analogy. Both phenomena are of the same 
order, inasmuch as they have their common origin in the genius 
of the language. In other words, we have on the one hand 
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creative sound-change (Schopfung), on the other, historical or 
evolutive change (EnUvickJung). The fonner is conscious, like 
every spiritual activity, the latter unconscious, in the sense that we 
are not conscious, when we speak, of making use of linguistic 
material imparted to us by others. Through not having made the 
necessary dbti notion between these two types of sound-change, 
grammarians have either, on the one hand, confined themselves 
to the study of evolutive change, or, on the other, endeavoured to 
explain aesthetically or, with Wundt, psychologically, the so-called 
sound-laws ; a vain endeavour, inasmuch as the scope of the 
sound-laws is solely that which is conditioned and common in a 
language, and the object therefore of historical, not of descriptive 
or analytical grammar. By way of illustration to his theoretical 
argument Vossler brings forward concrete examples ; in particular 
he analyses a number of passages from French classical poetry, by 
which he seeks to prove the great importance of the stylistic or 
artistic stress (v, supra, p. 91) in the production of sound-change, 
insisting withal on the close relationship between the study of stress 
and stylistics, inasmuch as artistic stress is shown by the syntactical 
moulding of the expression. 

After studying language as a creative activity, Vossler analyses 
the notion of language as an evolution, a matter exclusively of 
linguistics, and no concern of psychology. Here we are in the 
domain of analogy, which is particularly potent in word-formation 
and in flexions. The first question we ask ounelves is the following : 
From what source do we receive that linguistic material which is 
constantly fashioned and transformed creatively by the individual ? 
From the linguistic community, which, in its turn, is composed of 
the individual speakers. In other words, we find ourselves in a 
vicious circle. Hence the attempt to seek the origin of language in 
dialogue. Thus, for example, Wundt asserts that language is a 
psycho-social phenomenon, because, on the one hand, he says, 
it is impossible to detect any activity of the Individual, and, on the 
other, language presents certain general evolutive laws, and the 
nature of these it is the task of psychology to discover. Vossler 
vigorously opposes this contention. In the first place, a man often 
talks to himself, both literally and figuratively, that is to say, in 
poetry, and, secondly, the fact that we cannot in every case of 
modification of language determine what is the contribution of the 
individual does not justify us in creating an entirely new science. 
Wundt himself recognkes that historical grammar is adequate to 
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the task of investigating linguistic change, but claims at the same 
time for psychology the part played by physics in regard to the 
natural sciences, namely, that of illuminating the reciprocal relation- 
ships between the linguistic community and its members, and of 
the individual members among themselves, and of discovering at 
the same time the laws that rebate these relationships. 

A great number of instances can be alleged to refute Wundt's 
ideas, and to prove convincingly the great importance of the creative 
activity of the individual in the evolution, and, implicitly, in the 
birth of language. The part played by analogy in the speech of 
children, for instance, is well known. Vossler quotes examples 
from the talk of his own children, who were equally fluent in Italian 
and German. In place of the form (itf) piango^ they used a form 
(io) piangio^ because the majority of the forms of this verb which 
they had heard had a soft g sound. Similarly, they used the 
imperfect form It recordevi instead of the present ti ricerdiy because 
their mother frequently recalled to their minds certain events with 
questions of the type : Ti Hcordi ? Come facevi at rtonno t Che 
facevi ? Ti ricordi ? Similar analogical phenomena are everywhere 
extremely numerous^ and the linguist has no need to call in any 
extraneous science to explain them. Dialect research, moreover, 
has proved that phonetic unity is not to be found anywhere in one 
and the same locality.* It is clear therefore, from the foregoing 
and other considerations, that language has its source in isolated 
individuals, but develops within a community ; everything that is 
particular and distinctive in it comes from the individual, while 
«vcrything that is general and devitalized has been spread by 

’ 'Xbe prescDt author can quote •amllar examples from children’s speech. One 
of hU nephewt invented for the form («) sfnt (‘lam’) special forms of km ovm, on 
model of the second person of the indicative present, and of me 
imperative (or subjunctive), namely, tscu andyrv. Being frequently addressed w 
his elders in the tram dona) manner : mi ff/i neninte (* Why aren t you good . ) 

<ft US) fi evmnU t (‘ Be good I he naturally replied : * Bicu aanmU or fw 
’ (* I are good I or’ I be good 1 *). The fact that tseu and hu are the current 
WBU in Mace^Rumanian wings striking support to Vosilers conientiona. 
To take another case, a little girl, the daughter of a friend, a very wide*aw^ 
•wl enquiring child, was pti^ing over the problem of the nationality 01 Aam 
•*Mi Eve. She solved it as follows ; God having made thcir\ of clay, in Rgma^ 
iul, they must have been LuUm, seeing that the people of Moidotf are Motaaveni 
jnd of Beameiie, Similarly, a boy who had a gr»t deal to put up wih 

from hit elder sister, gave vent to bis wrath with what to him was the last word 
in insults, derhtdtS, a feminme formed on the word derbediu. 

• L, Cauchat, for example, has shown in VVmtd jfow U poiois <Pufu 

eemmma (s. si^a, p. 38) the younger gcneraiimi in one vulage have $peecji 
moet different from that of their elders in the same village than from that of 
■peahen of the same age dsewbexe. 
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intercommunication. The linguistic community is therefore not 
a cause but merely a condition of language development. There 
i$ in the minds of men a tendency towards anal^^ical formations, 
which are nothing more than an artificial grouping and classifica- 
tion of our representations. The workings of analogy have conse- 
quently something volitional and practical in them, whereas 
creative linguistic activity is purely intellectual or ‘ theoretical *. 
This ‘ theoretical ‘ spiritual ’ activity is to be found only in 
specially gifted individuals, that is to say in ‘ artists ' \ * practical ' 
activity is the lot of the common kind. 

After voicing his linguistic doctrine in the manner we have 
described above, Vossler attempts to apply his principles to the 
study of a given language In a famous work entitled, Frankrekhs 
Kultur im Spkgtl seirur Sprachtntwicklungj Heidelberg, 1913,' in which, 
as the title indicates, he aims at showing how French civilizadon, 
or the genius of the French people, is manifest in the development 
of its language. In other words, this work is a history of the French 
literary language, from its origins up to the classical period, and 
endeavours to explain the diverse transformations it has undergone 
in the course of centuries by means of what Vossler calls the ‘ genius 
of the language * (sec above). It goes without saying that a history 
of the French language, as the Munich scholar then understood it, 
is incomplete. In the first place, because it does not go beyond the 
seventeenth century. This the author jusdfies by saying that 
French had attained its maximum development in the classical 
period, and taken on in many respects its final shape. But in 
addidon to this the author does not investigate all the changes 
which took place during the eight centuries of development which 
he surveys. The reason for this deficiency is to be found in the very 
nature of Vosslcr’s doctrine, for it will have been seen from our 
analysis of his theoredcai works that the idealisdc method is not 
applicable to each and every iinguisdc phenomenon, but only to 
such as clearly reveal the action of the ‘ genius of the language ^ 

It is outside our scope to give a complete summary of this book. 
We shall merely mendon certain points which appear characterisdc 
of the author’s approach. The general principle from which he 
starts is the following : There is a close relationship between the 
evoludon of the French language and the polidcal and literary 


* A supplement {Mathrag) to this work, published in xoai, discuasea die 
cnucuxDs of reviewen, and provides, together with ceruus emendations and 
additions, an index of words and a general subject- and author-index. 
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hbtory of France. Hence, for each linguistic period, the Old (up 
to the middle of the thirteenth century), the Middle (till about 
1500), and the New (till the end of the seventeenth century), 
Vossler enquires first of all into the social, political, literary, and 
artistic condition of France at the time ; for by studying these 
cultural manifestations we can learn to know the prevailing spirit 
of the French people, by which, in its turn, the language is influenced 
and transformed. After showing us in this manner the spirit 
underlying the language, at a given period, that is to say, the 
trend of French civilization in general, he proceeds to analyse the 
concurrent linguistic changes and to explain them in terms of these 
social, political, or literary activities. 

To take the first period, the characteristic feature of the French 
spirit was then the intimate association of national with religious 
feeling, which finds admirable expression in the Chanson de Roland^ 
with its rhetorical style, and its paratactic, impressionist technique. 
This same unity, which is the outcome of the social organization 
of the time, is to be found likewise in the contemporary language, 
marked as it is by a complete harmony between word accent and 
sentence accent, between the structure of its rhythm and the group- 
ing of ideas, between syntax and phonetics, between the analogical 
and the spontaneous, and it is this spirit of unity and harmony that 
gives us the key to a number of changes which the language 
underwent during the Old French period. 

Proceeding to the Middle period, we note that during its fint 
half (up to 1339) there is a very strongly marked class-conscious- 
ness. All the social categories are organized, and are frequently 
at strife one with another. Between 1339 and 1500, on the con- 
trary, the class feeling weakens and gives way to a nationalist 
sentiment which little by little finds material support in the power 
of the monarchy. In both cases, however, we find an eclipse of 
the individual consciousness, which is the chief characteristic of 
the French people during the whole of this epoch- The consequence 
of this state of things is a predominantly practical, objective, and 
realistic turn of mind, that finds scope particularly in the observa- 
tion of the outer world, with little concern for the things of the spirit, 
In language, this tendency finds its counterpart in an enrichment 
of the stock of words, coupled with considerable disorder in 
phonology and flexion. The language takes on thus a practical, 
intellectual, and documentary bias which threatens to endanger 
Its artistic qualities. 

? 
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The later period, which comprises the ^teenth and seventeenth 
centuries, may also be subdivided into two parts, the first ending 
with the Edict of Nantes (1598), the second comprising the whole 
of the seventeenth century. As a whole, it can be well charac* 
terized by what F. Brunot calls “ efforts pour constitucr une 
grammaire*’. Individualism, which in the preceding period had 
been held in check, now reasserts iu rights and manifests itself in 
the Renascence and the Reformation, though at the same time 
the nationalist spirit thrives with the growth of absolute monarchy, 
and is powerful enough to induce the individual to find satisfaction 
in serving the national ideal. The sixteenth century Is naturalist, 
and the seventeenth is the age of reason, but both arc essentially 
nationalist, and thus have features in common. On the one hand, 
we find writers advocating the enrichment of their mother tongue, 
in order to equip it for every possible task, and to rabc it to the 
level of the Greek and Latin languages, to which they believed 
it was in no way inferior, others wc find intent upon making it 
wholly national, a tendency which is manifest in the modifications 
made in borrowed materials in order to adapt them to the spirit 
of the French language. The majority of the linguistic changes 
that take place at thb p>criod are to be found in the domains of 
syntax and morphology, for the reason that here the liberty, or 
rather the licence, of the middle period called for drastic treatment, 
all the more drastic in view of the excessive individualism of the 
sixteenth century itself. It took all the efforts of the seventeenth 
century, with its salons and its rationalist grammarians, to bring 
about the reign of law and order in the language. The close asso- 
ciation, not to say complete fusion, between humanism and 
nationalism in the sixteenth century, and between rationalism 
and nationalism in the seventeenth, led the way to the cqtuli- 
brium and perfect taste to be found in the works of the great 
poets of the age of Louis XIV, Moliire, Racine and La Fontaine. 
It can thus be said that in the classical period the French language 
attained the linguistic ideal of the French people. 

Comparatively recently Vossicr published a new edition of the 
work we have been describing, entitled : Frankreicks Kultur und 
Sproefu. Geschkhti dtr fronz^sischtn SckriflspTKicht von den Anfingtn bis 
zur Gegenwart^ Heidelberg, 2929. The differences between the two 
versions of the book arc considerable. In addition to numerous 
changes in points of detail, e.g. a fuller bibliography and 
illustrative examples, the author has given us three entirely new 
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chapters, entitled respectively : From Latin to French ** The 
Encyclopaedists **, and “ From Romanticism to the Present Day 
The book has thus become a complete history of the French literary 
language, beginning with the written and spoken Latin of Gaul. 
The method followed in the last two chapters is as before, an investi- 
gation of the main cultural trend of French life during the periods 
in question, and the explanation of the principal linguistic changes 
by the prevailing cultural atmosphere of the times. The author 
comes to the general conclusion that despite the many disturbances 
that have taken place since 1700, classical French, as we know it 
from the works of the great writers of the seventeenth century, has 
remained essentially unchanged to this day with all its rules of 
flexion and syntax, with its clear and refined sense of order, with 
a spelling of which the phonetic basis is partly of the twelfth, 
partly of the seventeenth century, with a system of versification 
which had already begun to be antiquated about the year 1500, 
and with a pronunciation which occasionally, on the stage, can 
combine features of three difiTcrent centuries : a proof that the 
conservative forces are still in being, that in fact they are more 
vigorous than those which make for change (p. 3B1). 

Briefly, the eighteenth century, he tells us, is * journalistic *, both 
in the strict sense of the word, inasmuch as periodical literature 
throughout the period increases in scope and volume, and figura- 
tively, in that the writers, as encydopaedisu, are concerned with 
a great variety of topics, and write for an extensive public. As a 
consequence, the French language spreads widely, both at home, 
where it causes the dialects to recede, and abroad, where it becomes 
the universal language of cultured men. This is accompanied, 
internally, by an enrichment of the vocabulary with foreign 
elemenu, scientific borrowings from Greek and Latin, loan-words 
from English and from languages further afield, particularly from 
the colonies overseas, with new formations, notably an extra- 
ordinary number of pretentious and pedantic derivatives, a goodly 
number of which have stirvived, and finally with technical terms. 
This thorough-going transformation was inevitable on the eve of 
1789, although the political revolution has no counterpart in the 
basic forms of the language. These remain practically untouched. 
The respect for the rules of grammar and style seems all the more 
marked and astonishing in view of the intellectual anarchy which 
became a veritable dogma in so many other domains. We even 
find certain pedants, of quite minor importance be it said, claiming 
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to discover incorrect expressions in the great writers of the pre- 
ceding century, and setting up as censors of Racine, BoiJeau, and 
their like, so far is this period frorn disturbing the foundations of 
the language laid down in the classical school. 

Romanticism, says Vossler, with all its ramifications and pro- 
longations in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, gave rise, 
among other things, to an exaggerated concern for style. At this 
period everyone, even the most mediocre of the wieldcrs of the pen, 
aims at writing well and handsomely. Simultaneously, there is a 
deliberate confusion of styles and literary genres, a consequence 
of a similar medley and confusion in the social and political spheres. 
The cffaccmeni, or at least the attenuation, of class distinctions 
has its counterpart, from the lingxiistic point of view, in an almost 
complete solidarity between the author and the public. Tendencies 
which govern the evolution of the langfuage as spoken in popular 
circles are to be observed in the poets and novelists, for example 
a discarding of ‘ active ’ modes of expression in favour of passive 
and reflexive forms, an avoidance of the subjunctive, particularly 
the imperfect, and of the preterite indicative, a liking for pleonasm, 
abbreviation, emphasis, parataxis, etc., an effacement of the dis- 
tinction between the parts of speech (the use of noun for adjective, 
of adjective for noun, of adverb for adjective, etc.), and a predi- 
lection for concrete as against abstract forms. It goes without saying 
that the origin of these common tendencies is different in each case. 
In the spoken language they arc spontaneous, a natural outcome 
of the popular spirit j with the writers, they are due to a deliberate 
attitude, and frequently prompted purely by fashion or snobbery. 
With regard to extraneous influences upon the language, we note a 
strong and important influence from foreign sources (English, 
German, Scandinavian, Russian, American, and African), which 
is exercised not only on the vocabulary but also, though naturally 
to a less degree, on stress, sentence rhythm, and syntax. Finally, 
the all-powerful authority of Paris, the political and cultural 
centre, increases daily, a significant fact if we take into account 
the number of foreigners who reside in the French capital 
and the weakened vitality and rcsbtance of the provincial 
dialects. 

Vossler also discusses certain theoretical problems in a series of 
reviw articles which he subsequently published in book form, 
wth the title GesanmtlU Aufs^tze zur Sprachphiicsophie, Munich, 1923. 
We shaU examine their contents as briefly as possible. Given that 
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the history of a language is in close relationship, on the one hand, 
v/ith grammar, and on the other with literary history, Vossler 
endeavours to throw light on this relationship from the view-point 
of his lingxiistic theories, as he is dissatisfied with the manner in 
which it is usually understood. Grammar, as a purely formal 
discipline, confining itself to the mere recording of phenomena 
from the point of view of correctness, and to their superficial 
explanation, has no reason to exist, although it continues to be 
taught in schools and colleges. It should be set to the service of 
language conceived as art, and should instruct us in the tech- 
nique of linguistic beauty. According to Vossler, a construction 
or grammatical form can only be correct or incorrect aesthetically, 
because ‘ correct * and ‘ incorrect * arc in fact synonymous, in this 
connection, with * beautiful * and ‘ ugly *. And when grammar 
seeks to explain its facts it must have recourse to the history of 
language, which, as conceived by Vossler (see above), is a history 
of Linguistic taste, based on a knowledge of the whole cultural 
activity of a given people, that is to say, on an understanding of 
the genius of the language. As to the history of literature, its rela- 
tions with the history of language arc so intimate that each must 
take into account the existence of the other, and consider it not as 
a rival but as an ally.‘ Similarly, a close association should be 
maintained between the history of civilisation and linguistic his- 
tory, inasmuch as all three disciplines have as their aim an under- 
standing of the human spirit, and this by means of phenomena 
which, though superficially distinct one from the other, are funda- 
mentally akin, in that they spring from the same source.^ None 


I VoMl«r compUo with this requirement iiusrauch as he is equaUy 

•fudy of Romance literatures. His works in the history of literature, 
such as Poetue/v Thtorun ui der ttalunisthm FnihrfnaUsonu, Berlin, looo ; 2(aUtnis£hi 
<Sdffun/m CSjtfm ; numerous editions since lOOO, the date of 
ine hfsO ; Du fMcaophistfmt Gnmdhgm twn rusjtn nnun StU " des G. Cwm'er///. 
u. Laoait^i AUghitH, Heidelberg, 1904 ; Cditluhe KomifdU, EntwUk- 

Imtguthuku uni ErkUrmi. a vol., Heidelberg, 1007-10 (2nd ed., 1925) j 
iJi tut ntap^itafduhtr DuftUr in Wort, Aid md MuHk, Heidelberg, 

IT i ;* drr Ctgermart, Heidelberg, 1914 ; lo fwitew md stin 

Heidelberg, 1919 ; Dantt ah ntigiSur DkhUr, Bern, 1921 ; Giacomo 
L 4 ^di, Mumch, 1^3 ; Du ntwsUn Eithitatin dtr italiemuhtn UUraiur, Marburg 
a.L., 1925 i Jtan Aieuis, Munich, 1926 ; Lope ds Vtga und itin ^eitalUr, Munich, 
ett., have revived the warmest praise from the critics. In this respect 
Vottler said to conunue the tradition set up by the founder of Romance 

studies, Fnednch Dte», and coodctied by Gaston Paris and H. Morf. 

Ks die history of language and of culture, cp. Bruno 

Miglioniu, Stona deUo it^ e *kn%a deiia adtyra, in Ltt Ctdtwa, XI, no. i Qaa - 
March, 4 ® f- MigUonm takes to task the too servile disciples of Ascoli. 

in parucular C. Merlo, founder of the Journal VlUdia dinUuaU. 
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of them has the right to consider itself superior to the others or to 
seek to make these subservient to itself.^ 

The problem of the relation between grammatical and psy- 
chological forms has also been treated by Vossler, in an important 
article in which he takes as his starting-p>oint W. von Humboldt’s 
famous assertion that language is not an object or thing (lpyov}» 
but an activity, a living force (cVe/jyeta). This Vossler interprets 
as signifying that the value of language as a spiritual activity lies 
in the intention to which the speaker desires to give expression. 
The nature of the grammatical and of the psychological cate- 
gories had been well elucidated by Hermann Paul, when he showed 
that the former are a petrification of the latter, but he is at fault 
when he sets out to determine rules by means of which we may 
discover the psychological categories ; for a general grammar, 
over and above historical grammar, does not exist, and the 
number of psychological categories is unlimited. The latter, 
according to Vossler, can be accounted for only on the basis of 
certain grammatical tendencies, though, at the same time, they do 
show us the direction in which the individual speaker may overstep 
the bounds imposed upon him by the grammar of his mother 
tongue. Another article of the CesamnulU AufsatZ€ deals with 
grammar, and is entitled Das Sjtstem dtr Grammatik. Here Vossler 
attacks the attitude of grammarians whose works reveal a concept 
tion of language as being something mechanical, schematic, and 
devoid of life. He maintains that the methods of the linguistic 
historian, to whom linguistic phenomena are the outcome of the 
spiritual life of a people and of its whole civilization, should be 
applied to grammar. It thus becomes a historical and comparative 
study, and in the true sense scientific. 

Two other important articles deal with somewhat similar 
problems. In one, we are shown the situation of the individual 
with regard to language, the other enquires into the limitations of 
so-called linguistic sociology. The members of any community, 

^ Friedrich Schlegel, in GesehichU dir alien tatd netsen Uteratv (1812), bad already 
disciused the manner in which the spirit of a people is reflected in its literature. 
The chief of German romanticism abo examines the influence of literature upon 
life, from the national and religious angle. Though the approach is different, 
the principle b already there. The conceplioo that linguistic and literary history 
should go hand in hand b becoming ever more widdy recognised by modem 
philologists. Not only Vossler’s disciples like E. Lerch (see below), or a^erenu 
to hb doctrine like Spitser or Fr. SebUrr, who investigate Romance Uieratum 
as well as language, but also certain of his opponents, for tXBnmle J. BrOcb, m 
LileraturgtufnehU md SprachgesehUhU (Hatipt/ragm der RoptanUUk. rfslsehrift filr rk. 
Aug. BrSter, Heidelberg, 1992, p. 195 f.) uphold a «miUr point of view. 
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taken separately, enjoy a far greater freedom in speech than does 
the community as a whole. This freedom gives birth to all manner 
of figures of style, which, springing as they do from the individual 
genius, are only to be explained psychologically, that is to say, 
stylistically. When they spread, however, and become generalized, 
we are obliged to take into account both psychological and purely 
linguistic factors. On the other hand, the external modifications 
in language, such for example as analogy, contamination, differen' 
tiation, grammatical crystallization, general semantic change, etc,, 
have their origin solely in the speech community and arc purely 
linguistic in character. We have thus both individual and collective 
activity in the life of a language. The former is creation, expression, 
f** artistic intuition, the latter gives general acceptance to the 
individual innovation and makes language into an instrument of 
mutual understending between men. The sociological conception 
of language, that sees in human speech merely a means for the 
intercommunication of ideas and feelings, is justifiable only in so 
far as it coniines itself to purely linguistic phenomena, that is to 
say, to the work of the community. At the point where language 
ceases to be merely communication and becomes expression, 
linguistic sociology ceases to have any sUnding. 

To complete this survey of Vossicr’s doctrines we would mention 
the last work in which this productive scholar^ discusses problems 
of general Unguistics, namely, Gtist und KuUur in dtr Spraefu, Heidcl- 
berg, 1925.* Whereas, in his previous works, the author had 
concerned himself particularly with questions of method, he here 
investigates the manner in which human speech comes into contact 
with other fields of spiritual activity and the reciprocal influences 
which flow from these contacts. The chap tcr-ti ties, with their sub- 
divisions. are as follows : {a) Speech, dialogue, and language ; 
(b) Language and rcUgion ; (r) New modes of thought in popular 
Latin ; (d) Language and nature ; (<) Language and life ; 

(f) Linguisdc communities [ (i) The meUphysical and the 
empirical linguistic community ; (2) The mother tongue as the 
language of experience ; (3) Language and national sentiment ; 
(4) National languages as styles ; (5) The linguistic community as 
a community of interests ; (6) The linguistic community as a 


* A complete bibliography of Vouler't output from 1897 to xqia is aivcfi bv 

pp. 104-003. It comprises 4B I entnee. * • » 
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community of convicuonsj ; (^) Language and science ; (h) 

Language and poetry. Having set forth in sufficient detail the 
au chords conception of language, there is no need for us to discuss 
this work further. The reader %vill find little that is new from the 
purely linguistic standpoint, as Vosslcr is here concerned with the 
external conditions under which language develops, rather than 
with language itself. 


* 


The Munich scholar*s theories have raised very keen discussion, 
and the attitude of the experts has ranged from the wildest 
enthusiasm to the bitterest antagonism. In reviews 
CrlUcs^ ^ work, the attitude adopted seems often to be 

determined by the age of the reviewer, and all 
manner of personal and partisan considerations have been allowed 
to enter and darken counsel. 

In general, youth has been on the side of Vossler. Leaving out 
of account Vossicr’s own pupils, for example, V. Klemperer, 
Studi di Jilologia medema, VH (1914)9 p* 93 mention must be made 
in this connection of L. Spitzer*s reviews in Z^itsekrift f.fiM" 
zHsische SpTach€ und LiUratur, XLll (1914), pt 11 , p. 139 f., and in 
LUeraturblatt f. germ, und rom. PhihUgie^ XLIII (1922), col. 246 f, 
and, among less well-known scholars, those ofR. Rub el in Archiv 
f. das Studium der neueren Spraefun und LiVrru/urrn, CXXXI (l 9 i 3 )> 
p. 220 f., and ofO.Weidenmiiller,in Die neueren 5 /rarA^n, XXVI 
(1918), p. 552 f. When wc consider the inspired and inspiring 
quality of Vossler’s temperament, we are far from wondering at 
the praise he wins from these younger scholars. But older men 
have shown a similar enthusiasm, for example £. Bovet, in 
Archiv /. das Sfudium der neturen Sprachsn und Literaturen, CXXIH 
(1909), p. 430 f., a proof that approval of Vosslcr's doctrines does 
not presuppose, as some have suggested, an absence of critical 
faculty. 1 Other reviewers have adopted a more or less reserved 
attitude, endeavouring to point out with complete impartiality the 
good and the bad sides of the theories, as, for example, £d. 


* The following IS &pas$sge Iran Bovet's review : No system can permanently 
check the ^owth of new forms of life. Po^tivism is dead, and a new faith quickens 
us, which in its turn will die. ^ long as it is alive, let u$ work ( That is the heart 
of the matter. That U what gives Vosder's study {PMtmsmus und IdenHsnus) iO 
great significance ’* (fpr. oT., p. 432). 
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Wechssler, in LUtTarlsches Zt^tralblatlfur DiuUchland, LVI (1905), 
col. 137 f., and L. Sutterlin, in Literalurblatt f. germ. u. rom. 
Philologie, XXVI {1905), col. 265 r., and XXVII (1906). col. 297 f. 
Bui the majority of the critics of Vossler’s works have been decidedly 
hostile. Some, indeed, have been so led astray by passion that they 
have preferred to remain anonymous (cf. Frtmkreichs Kultur, Nach- 
P- 37 *> note i), while others have accused him openly of 
being a pervertcr of student youth.* It goes without saying that 
among his bitterest antagonisU were the so-called positivist scholars, 
who could not sanedon the intrusion of intuition into the field of 
linguistic study. Among the more unprejudiced of these reviewers 
may be quoted O. Dittrich, / rem. Philologie, XXX 

(•906). p. 472 f., and E. Herzog, .^ri/scAr. / frani. Sprache 
u. Literalur, XXXIII (1908). pt. II, p. i f. (on Vossicr’s first two 
works), and Lileraturblatt JUr germanisclu und romanische Philologie, 
XLII (igat), col. 24 f. (on Frankreichs Kultur).* 

In order to understand, at least in part, the hostile attitude of 
the majority of linguists to the leader of the Idealistic school, we 
must realize the spirit that prevailed in linguistic circles at the end 
of last century, and in the early years of the twentieth, a spirit 
directly resuldng from the progress philology had made under the 


iQao°i;t®H.^ Of German philologiiti, held in October, 

f,? printed in ArMu/. d. Studium dir 

W^vef^’ P- 908 f., though without the remark referred 

folllZn-'^f' B* bibliography of reference* to Vowler’* work* we append the 
RnMf dM fangaer nmam, LXI (loai-as). p. 40^. . q. 

RoWft, Zttkhar^ur. m Die newren Spr\ XXXI (1923). p. 65 f 

[Pr. Kuitv) , V. Kiemp«rer» Dtviuht IMfraturzfitung, LI (»930), col <is6 f ‘A 

tJpr. ir.lij., LIII (1939-30). p.S 4 Att/larfindVd.) ; 

(' 925 ). p. 83 f. ; Appel, /rciz. 

XIV (* 8 « 4 ). 3 . p. 3^-5 ; Jul. SierucI, Diuistfu Uur^r- 

ZetUehr.f. eergUichende Speuhferuhmg, 

c' * i^Soc.iU (IMS), fuc. 3 

p. 96 f. , L. Spiaer, UuraUixbtctt /. gtrm. u. rom, PW., XLVII ^1 81 

5 <'927). P. ; A. KAitil, Anh./. 4 . Stud. 4 . fZm Spr. u 

il 3 V* in 4 tr Spraeftt) ; F. Sc^lk 

6 ph' ASg".*rkeTii?-^-»xiis^f‘^^%r«! 

quite recenUy. (he Mcond edition of FrJ^^ in 
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guidance of the nco*grammarians. Despite the opposition put up 
by Schuchardt and others (see above, p. 25 f.), it was a generally 
accepted conviction that the phenomena of language could only 
be studied on the basis of the laws of sound^change as conceived 
by the neo-grammarian school. A young man like Vosslcr who 
had the hardihood to oppose them could not fail to be met with 
incredulity, contempt, or indignation, especially in view of the 
importance he attached to intuition, a subjective, and consequently 
entirely ‘ unscientific * factor, as was generally held, but also in 
view of certain of his outbursts, as violent as they were unjustified, 
at the expense of the positivists themselves.^ 

Since the war period, it can be said that the air has cleared and 
his theories awaken less animosity. The excitement which theu* 
novelty aroused in the years immediately following the publication 
of Fostfiidsmuj . , . and SfiracAe aij Sc/tdfi/ung has now qmetened 
down, and a cool unbiased judgment upon them is now possible, 
and that, not only through lapse of time, but because many of 
Vossler’s views have proved their worth. In particular, his 
ancagonism to the sound-laws as conceived by the neo-grammarians 
is held almost universally to be entirely justified.* The researches 
of Gillie ron and his pupils have led to the same conclusions as were 
reached by the leader of the idealistic school, so to speak, by 
intuition, for, despite their differences, both in doctrine and 
method, the linguistic geographers and the * idealists ’ have much 
in common, although there can be no question of any influence of 


* Tbe rollowina are a few specimens : For positivbt philology* that u lo say* 
mere collection of material* it is enough to have five or maybe only four senses, 
and an adequate stock of patience. For true linguistic investigation, however* 
what the Italians call ^mScfc/o C a bump *) is required ** (Fontipumur* 43)* 
Certain witty laymen have batowed upon those philologists who, by tbcir 
* strict empiricism,* claim to have establishea phonology as an dependent sci^ce, 
the appropriate name of * Sound«shiften ' (1^., p. 63). In Spraeke ali SchSpfia^i 

we do not encounter ihi* lund of remark. Tlie author tends on the contrary to 
revise in a sense more favourable to the positivists some of his earlier utterances 
(cp. p. 63, and in another direction pp. 97). 

■ The Munich professor is not an out-and-out opponent of the sound-laws. lo 
his review of £. G. Parodies Qtttsiioni Uorisht : U Ceggi fonttieht (see above, £. 47)» 
in LiUr^hiTblcit f. gfm. u. wn. Phil., XLVI (1925}, we come acres expr»ions hac 
the following : . the notion of l^ws of souM ^ange, as perplexing ^ H 

definitely useful ** ([Isc. «7., col. 3) ; or, again, . iat Sound-Laws ana 
Analogies have their purpose genuinely serious significance when we are 
concerned with a survey of the various phass of one or more languages in tune 
and space, when we seek to view these phues comprehensively* to relate and 
compare them and to measure their divergence, in a word to orientate them * 
that these self-same Sotind-Laws and Analogies become mcaninglea and a 
hindrance, and should be forgotten, as soon as it is a question of understanding 
language in its activity and its progress, and of watching these with discernment. 
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one group on the other. Both Vossler and Glllicron insist upon 
the individual character of linguistic phenomena, and upon their 
psychological causes,^ and both consider that in reality there are 
no such things as clearly marked dialects, 5ub«dialects, and the 
like. Again, ‘ idealism ’ and the * word and thing * method of 
Mcringcr meet on common ground in their effort to study language 
concurrently and in close relationship with the civilization of a 
given people. It is true that Vossler insists more upon culture in 
the strict sense of the term, upon literary, artistic, and scientific 
activity, and the like, while Meringer and his followers dwell more 
upon the material factors in human life, it is true also that the former 
pays scant attention to vocabulary, which is Meringcr*s almost 
exclusive interest, and, further, that the ‘ idealists * study civilization 
in order to discover facts accounting for the development of language 
in a given direction, whereas the exponents of the ‘ word and thing * 
method put language and civilization on the same plane, as if both 
were equally the concern of lingxiistics ; but all these differences, 
and others that might be pointed out between the two tendencies, 
relate to matters of detail and are in no sense fundamental.* 


' Cemin of Voulcr's ideu are almost identical, at least in spirit, if not in actual 
wording, with some of those we find in Gilli^ron. For example, in fiesiiivuPUUt 
P* 39 » we read that every expression has iu own specific source or origin, and must 
consequently be studied apart from other expressions, that U to say, stylistically, 
not grammaiically or syntactically. Thu reminds us of the famous principle which 
the basis of Gilli^ron’s doctrine, namely, that every word has its own history, 
dutinct from that of all other words, no matter how closely related with them it 
be. As for the importance attached by both scholars to the psychological 

factor*** — * •• • • * - j .1 



p. 67) ; ** La vie du fran^ n'est pas dans les organes phonateurs, elle 
est dans le cerveau ” p. loa). 

* Certain appreciations by H. Gtintert, co>cdjtor of the review IV^Ur une/ Sa^hen, 
^e worth reproducing here. They are from the volume of the review dedicated 
to Meruwer on his seventieth birthday <vol. Xll, 1999). Coming from the pen 
^ one of the directors of this journal they are very pertinent to our discussion. 

To have insisted vigorously on language as an artistic product, at a lime when 
otkly its ptirely phonetic elemeou were taken into account, is Vossler's lasting 
contnbution ; from this starting-point be laimched a first assault on the neo* 
8r*tzunarian poaiiioa. It is true that his work em on the side of excessive aesthcti* 
ctsm, which is quite out of place in the domain of popular speech (ioe. rir., 
P* 3 ^). And again : The days of mere * Sound-shifting * are over, and goals 
are beckoning to ua that are loftier than those to be attained by an exclusive 
ooneem with the IcRera of the alphabet. On the solid foundations laid by the neo* 
§Tammariaftt, which must never be abandtm^, we must now build further and 
give a content to the form 1 '* (sKd., p. 39$). Guoiert's article, entitled Zufn 
nsuitgoi Stand dgr Spntt^anefama, has a fWther interest for us, in that he broaches 
the subject of * Lingui^ nouona * (Spraehhetri^e), which, a hundred yean ago* 
W. V. Humboldt bad duly reco^uzed urMler the name of * iimere Sprachfoim ’* 
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But Vossler's ideas have made headway not only when they have 
been in agreement with those of other linguists and in circles that 
were neutral or favourably disposed. His attitude towards the 
positivists, those scholars who see the be-aJl and end-all of linguistics 
in the collecting and cataloguing of material, has spread more 
rapidly than perhaps Vosslcr himself would have expected, and has 
been taken up even by certain scholars whom one might have 
considered to belong to the class he scoffed at. In any case, the 
term * positivism with all manner of derivatives, has become 
current to signify a quality that strikingly few are now willing to 
claim as their own.^ It is signihcant that in a journal like Indo^ 
germcnischf Forschungen^ which was founded by one of the leaders of 
the neo-grammarians, Karl Brugmann, and continued by one of 
his pupils, W. Streitberg, ‘ positivism ** is spoken of in a manner 


The point is, that language not only serves for self-expression and as a means of 
communication between man and man, but that it is at the same time the most 
important part of the mechanism of thought itself : just as numbers help us to 
calculate, so words help us to think. Gun ter t would therefore like to see a new 
branch of linguistics, an ideological branch, whose aim would be to investigate 
the origins, transformations and developments of linguistic notions by companson 
between one language and another. This would complete the * word and thing * 
method, which hitherto has concerned itself almost entirely with concrete 
* things *, to the neglect of the spiritual, despite the fact that Mcringer (see above, 
p. 64), had set ideas and institutions on the same level as * thinp * in the narrotver 
sense of the word. 

In the same volume of WorUr uf%d p. a 53, A. Nehring also discusses the 

relations between the Vossler school and that ofMeringer, and urges both branches 
10 widen their methods, the idealists by extending their enquiries to a number of 
languages, and not conAning themselves as is their wont to one, in order to rwb 
more general concltssions concerning the spirit of language, the ' word and thing ' 
workers by taking a leaf from the * idealists' ' book, and concerning themselves 
more with the domain of ideas, applying the methods they have evolved to more 
spiritual factors than those with which they have dealt hitherto. 

' L. Spiuer has sized up the situation admirably in his ardcle, Der 
d<r tfrutrcAfli Hoehsehult, Die nrurrm Sprac/un, XXXV (1997), p. 5 of the o^f•p^inl, 
where he writes : Karl Vossler has set up an ironic^ tombstone to the z^oiu 
and somewhat aimless scholarship and industry of positivism. It is true that his 
idealism is not proof against all atiaclu, Imt, thanks to him, * positivist ' is a thing 
that none of us would like to be called ttwlay." Except, we would add, some who 
are still pertinacious enough to close their eyes and to profms a ‘ pride ' in sUU 
adh^ing to the old faith (cf. E. Gamilbcheg, Du romaniuhm Orlmarrun dts Unitr* 
wweVuttf, in Ftitsehrift t^tn Mtuphihhgmtag, Berlin, 1924, p. 8 of off-print, 
note).^ As Schuchardt, who was in a certain sense both a positivist and an idealist, 
says, in a letter quot^ by L. Spitzer, //, Scfwhardi aU Rtau 

nation^€ dtsjtudts besfua, XXI (1930), p. 24 of off-print, '* At least in science one 
should pmfeas no religion ; despising none, we should combine them sdl." Cp. 
also Brrrirr, and ed., p. 416 f., where the same idea is expressed in a discussion of 
the various * schools *, a^ in particulsir of* ide^lsm ' and * positivism *. 

• Cp. a review by G. Ipsen in vol. XLII (1994), p. 1 f., in which the author 
speaks of the positivists with sdl the hostility and disdain of a disciple of Vossler. 
In the same volume, a contributor displays antagonism to the linguistic psychology 
of Wimdc, which, as we have seen (p. gaf.nM), the Munich scholar criticises so 
sharply. 
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that Vossler hinuelf would not disown, while in the supplement to 
the journal, Indogmnanischis Jahrhuch^ XI (1926-27), p, i f., there 
ia an article by G. Ipsen, entitled Besinnung dtr Sprackwisstnschajt 
{Karl Vossltr and r<ini SfhuU), which shows complete understanding 
of the idealistic doctrine ; it concludes as follows : “ Language 
research is at the cross*roads and must make its choice. Vossler 
has been the first to raise the question, and to point the way. May 
the renewal soon become a reality’* (loc. cit., p. 32). Even a 
linguist of long experience like A. Meillet, who, in general, had 
shown little liking for Vossler’s theories, and had at times criticized 
^em with some severity, was constrained to find a certain merit 
in them : “ Et, tout en tenant pour dangereuses les ‘ anticipations * 
de M. Vossler, il faut lui savoir gr^ d’avoir affirm^ que le problime 
[the relation between language and culture] existe, et qu’il y a lieu 
de r^tudier, cn somme d’avoir largement contribud k ouvrir une 
fen^tre et k donner de Pair k la linguistique ” (BuUetin de la SocUU 
de linguistiqut^ XXIX [1928-9], fasc. a, pp. 34-5).* Moreover, 


ideduuc doctrines, which might have been thought to have now 
enters the domain of history, are still capable of awakening keen coniroveny, is 

campaigning in recent yean on the pan of scholars like 
u. Kohlfs and Leo Jordan. The former has massed all his forces particularly 
1. ^ rival for a linguistic prize (see below), and has 

• *1*^ with unusual violence in an article entitled * /dfd/iV/wcAr ' 

Sprochiu. LiUfctut, XLVIll (1925-6). p. 191 f. Lerch’s 
found inJtfArJ./. PhiUthfie^ 11 (1997), p. a^f., and Rohlfs* rejoinder 
(* 9 » 8 )» P* 309 !• Rohlfs has also drawn swords 
Jkl” t^elf, in the same volume of the journal, p. 355 f., where he defends 

e views on me relation between speech and civilisation ei pressed in his pamphlet 
md fTWftjr, BraunKhweig, 1928, and criticUed by Vossler in DtuUcht 

col. 421 f. It should be said that Rohlls himself 
of studies which investigate the relations between speech and culture, 
IrSi^ ■ entirely different point of view from that of Vossler ; cp. Bojkische 

P 50 itffwwAm Uhtweru, in Ihe yoreuuh Festschrift, Halle a.S., 1997, 

»lfy. 5 not indulged in any polemics with the idealists, but has treated 

cruicued their outlook, in particular that of Vossler whose 
li® character!^ as a form of neo-romanticism, the origins of which go 

bis article, dWiaen der Lautgewo/wheHen md 
* XLVII (1997]. p. 219 f.). Jordan *s studies and 
*^bool are to b« found mainly in the Arehivum 
and in the ^ettuhr.f. rcm. PM. He also treats general linguistic problems 
lafft . 5 ^ugo^tic to the Veislerians in iTieur des bciriffishm Denkms, Munich, 

rttpfierts tt Ujugment de ffwmme, Geneva. 1996- 
r,«i 5 f cr>t*ci^ by J«berg in GermoniseK'rommische Monctssehrift, XIV 

bZii *** ^ I’hilippidc in Orifinea Aom/mW, 11. p. 256 f,, against 

system are of an entirely different character. Although they 
pfli?:-.!! "* entirely ol^ecUve and, especially 10 the case of Jaberg, give 

the good points in the system and arc thus iliuminating and iiutruc- 

*be system may be mentioned those of 
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with regard to Frankrtich Kultur . . . , which met with much 
severe criticism, and at umes even protest, from certain Romance 
scholars, Meillet, who, as leader of the sociological school of 
linguists, tended naturally to appreciate Vosslcr’s view of language 
as a mirror of civilization, expressed himself in the following 
favourable terms : “ Voici Tun des rares Uvres sur rhistoirc des 
langues qu’on lit d'un bout k Taulre avee plaisir, 06 Ton admire 
Ic gout d’un auteur qui a le sentiment des choscs dont il parlc et le 
sens des styles ; ou fourmillcnt les id6es et oii partout on voit le 
talent ” {Bull. So<. ling., XVIII [i 9 i 2 -i 3 ]> P- ccbcxxvii f.). MeUlet 
gives decided approval to the historical side of the work, particularly 
to the parts dealing with the social background and its influence 
upon the language, but opposes the attempt to attribute specific 
concrete changes in forms and sounds to aesthetic causes. He goes 
on to say, however : “ Mais il [Vossler] prdsentc les faiu dans icur 
mouvement, il cn fait saisir les actions et rdactlons, et, m6me 
quand on ne sera pas convaincu, on aura profit k le lire et k r^flichir 
avec lui. Car il a Ic mirite dc ne pas se contenter de fonnul« 
m^caniques. Il veut partout saisir les actions et les causes ** 
(p. eexe). 

it 


To return to the * positivist ’ reception of Vosslcr’s theories, wc 
are all the more surprised at its hostility when we reflect that 
many of his ideas had been voiced by earlier scholars. It is true 
that the latter were of undoubted orthodoxy in regard to the ne<> 
grammarian doctrines, or, at least, were so looked up to by their 
colleagues that they ran no danger of any rash or over-severt 
criticism. Vossler himself quotes names like those of H. Osthort, 
W. Wundt, A. Tobler,» G. Grober, J. v. Rozwadowski, and othcis, 
who have understood and appreciated the creative and stylistic 
values in language development. The merit of these scholars, says 
Vossler, in Sprachi als Schopfung, p. 1 13, is that they “ have thrown 
into relief the arbitrary and relative character of formal grammar, 
and shown the necessity for bringing every expression into rclauon 
with its psychological cnviipnmcnt **. It is possible, further, to 

‘ See above, p. 24. Toblcr*s famoxis essays on French gr amm a n 
Leipalg, have seen a great number of editions and been tran^ted into r iw • 
The author lays considerable stress upon the stylistic and psycho.^i^ lactojs 
accounting for a great number of syntactical and other proWcins m Frcncn. 
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quote other predecessors from whom Vosslcr, on his own admission, 
has borrowed certain essentia] elements of his doctrine, and to 
show that he b not so exceotional in hb views as has been thought. 

Hb opponents have seized upon this ‘ discovery * and made 
capital out of it, but one may express surprise that things that 
passed unnoticed, or were accepted without question, when said 
by others, have sudderJy become dangerous after passing through 
the mind of Vosslcr. It should be added, however, that from 
opinions only incidentally expressed by certain predecessors, 
together with views that arc entirely his own, the Munich scholar 
has succeeded in framing a system of lingubtic philosophy that 
bears the stamp of real originality. Having given much serious 
thought to lingubtic problems, he has imparted to hb thoughts, 
both to those that are entirely new and to those he shares with 
others, a strongly personal character, and has not hesitated to draw 
from principles once established the fullest conclusions. 

Among the scholars who contributed to the building up of the 
Vosslerian doctrine two are worthy of special mention : W. von 


, Humboldt and Benedetto Croce. The former 

Wilhelm von v i . .... 

Humboldt played a pre-eminent part in the history of 

lingubtic thought, although the fact that he lived a 
century ago, when the science of language was scarcely constituted, 
and also the novelty and originality of hb views upon the majority 
of lingubtic problems, have caused him to receive rather scanty 


recognition from present workers in the field. Recently, however, 
hb name has come very much to the fore, and a whole school of 
general and Indo-European lingubtics^ may be said to go back to 
bim- It b fitting therefore that we should give some account of 
his ^ ideas, particularly on the question of the inmu Sprachform, 
alluded to above, p. 107, n. 2, irrespective of whether they have been 
incorporated or not in the Vosslerian system.* 


A word first of all upon the * innere Sprachform \ By this von 


' * oeo*romaaiic ' school (so styled by O. Funke, in Sludim tur Cashiehu 

on SproehphUcs^hU, Bern, 197Q, who considers them as the successors of the 
school founded by von Humboldt, and continued by H. Steinthal and 
Wundt), represented by E. Cassirer, W. Ponig and Leo Weisgerber. Cp. 
L. Weugerber, /fturomentik w drr SfirotJtwissenjeMi. Gnmaiiuh’mnaiiKfu Moftals- 
XVIII (1930). p. 241 f. ■' 

. * account is based in the main on the summary of von Humboldt's theories 
B. DelbrOck, in ia das Studitm d^r indogermnmuktn Spro£hm. 

M BniTAg atr GesrAuAlr md MtihSUk dn tmgUuftntdm SprachJbrJihung, oth ed., 
^i^ig, ( 9 >d« p. 47 f. Cp. also J. Gaude&oy-Desnombynes, L'evtvr timutiqw 
di HiarMdt, Paris, 1931. 
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Humboldt understands “ that constant and homogeneous element 
in the working of the mind which raises articulated sound to the 
expression of thought, and which we must comprehend as com- 
pletely as possible in all its connections and endeavour to set forth 
systematically This constant element is not a pure abstraction, 
but is a prompting of the spirit and constitutes a we II- Integra ted 
unity. “ Language is present in the mind in its totality ; that is 
to say, every separate portion of it is conditioned by the rest, even 
by what awaits clear formulation, everything stands related to a 
whole, which is determined by the totality of experience and the 
laws imposed upon the mind, or rather to a whole whose process 
of creation the latter have made possible.** Moreover, language 
could not have been invented, if its prototype had not already been 
inherent in man's understanding**. In other words, this inner 
* form * of language is a fundamental constituent of the human 
mind. It follows that it is identical in all peoples. The differences 
which may exist in this respect between one race and another, 
differences which arc due to lesser linguistically creative gifts, or 
to variety in the interplay of feeling and fancy, are infinitely less 
than the differences in utterance, i.e. in the * external form *, 
apparent between one language and another. “ The ‘ inner form 
of all languages is essentially the same, and has the same general 
purpose. The differences lie entirely in the means by which this 
purpose is attained, and are confined within the limits which are 
set by its attainment.*** 

Man's faculty of speech, therefore, springs from his innermost 
being and corresponds to a necessity of his nature which cannot be 
repressed. And just as genius exists in isolated individuals, $o it is 
to be found in certain ethnical groups. It is this ethnical genius 
which gives rise to sudden progress in the evolution of a language, 
which otherwise could not be explained. Language represents a 
sphere of activity in which a people participates as a whole, and by 
which it manifests its character as a people. “ Languages are the 
outward manifestations of peoples ; their language is their soul, 
and their soul is their language.’** Even though the coniributic>n 

* It is cl«ar that the * elementafy kinship * between languages, which 
such &n important part of Schucharai’s linguistic doctrine (see abwe, p* 5 ^ 

haa its source in the * Innere Sprachform ' as understood by von Humboldt. A 
certain parallel could also be drawn between von Humboldt's ideas 
Sauuure’s conception of * la langue ' as opposed to ' la parole ' (see below, 
Chap. IV). 

* Quoted by L. Weisgerber, in WorUr wtd Soehttif XV (1933), p* 
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of individuals may be considerable, the fact chat the members of 
an ethnical group, irrespective of their particular value as in- 
dividuals, show themselves, quite unconsciously, to be in harmony 
with the essential character of the group lo which they belong, is 
proof that the soul of the most gifted, as of the most insignificant 
individual, is nothing more nor less than a component of the 
collective soul of the community.^ Language in its essence contains 
an important artistic clement, which is a necessary consequence of 
Its specific character and not due to any conscious tendency in 
men. The feeling for language, to be found in certain individuals, 
IS born with them, and proceeds, not from any spiritual force 
peculiar to them, but from the fullest application of man^s spiritual 
capacity to the formation and utilization of language. 

Von Humboldt holds further that language is the creative organ 
of thought. Through being expressed, our ideas, which remain 
entirely subjective until communicated to others, take on a concrete 
objective character and, thus transformed, return to the mind, 
where they become the material from which fresh thought is made. 
Language is not a thing, but an activity, and an unbroken activity, 
even when it is fixed in writing, where its, so to speak, dead parts 
have to undergo anew a process of spiritual elaboration. A living 
language is continually creative, thanks to a special aptitude of the 
human spirit. Thus it comes about that the individual speaker 
always has at his disposal the necessary expression, which comes 
to him not so much from memory as from that spiritual faculty 
which instinctively preserves unaltered the key to the formation 
of words. The word, in its turn, does not communicate something 
pre-existent, nor does it contain a notion that has already taken 
shape ; what it does, is to suggest the formation of notions, by 
methods peculiar to themselves, though naturally prompted in a 
certain fashion by the word in question ; on hearing the word, 
a key is touched in the instrument of our minds which gives 
birth to a notion that corresponds but is not identical with the 
word. 

After identifying these two elements in language, the inner 

. ’ According 10 this view, linguistic innovations spread bccaiise of the spiritual 
identity to be found in all the speakers composing a linguistic community, the 
result, not of leading a common life, but of sharing as it were a common soul. It 
is clctf that Humboldt had drunk deeply at the fount of romanticism. Weisgerber 
(mc. rrl., pp. i37>S), quotes passages from Herder’s work to proves that Humboldt 
owed much to him, and states that H^der was the Ant to give deBniie expression 
to the idea that language is closely associated with the other manifestations of 
spiritual activity. 

8 
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‘ form \ and the sounds, which he calls the material part of language 
(under which head he also includes all the physical impressions, to* 
gether with that automatic functioning of the spirit that precedes the 
formation of ideas with the aid of language), von Humboldt proceeds 
to analyse them in detail, and arrives at a conclusion extremely 
important with regard to the present trend of linguistic thought, 
namely, that the exterior form of language is of far less significance 
than iu inner form,^ that is to say, in present-day terminology, we 
should give pride of place in our scientific investigations to psychical 
rather than to psycho-physical factors, or, to take a specific instance 
that frequently arises, semantics should have pride of place over 
phonetics, as indeed is constantly the case in the works ofSchuchardt 
and others. Nevertheless, given the great resemblance that exists 
in the inner forms of languages, the sounds are of capital impor- 
tance, as it is through them that, in general, one language is 
distinguished from another. Hence a classification of the various 
tongues would have to be based upon their formal phonetic 
elements, that is, on their distinctive features ; but such a classifica- 
tion is impossible, for the reason that there is an infinite variety 
of sounds. It remains for us therefore to take into account the 
inner form as well, not so much because a classification of languages 
would be more readily achieved on this basis, but for another 
reason, namely, that Language is the very organ of a people’s 
being, is indeed its very being, as it grows slowly to consciousness 
of itself and finds expression . . . hence the structure of the 
languages of mankind is diiTerent in so far as the peoples differ in 
their spiritual characteristics According to von Humboldt, 
there arc two phases in the evolution of languages : “ the first, 
when the sound-creating impulse is still in fiill active growth, the 
second, when a pause intervenes after at least the outer form of the 
language has been fully constituted ; this is followed by a period 
of obvious decay of the creative physical force, save that during 
this period of decay new sources of life and successful linguistic 


* Von Humboldt goes even further and considers soiuids actually as ait obstacle, 
which the ideas must surmount in their effort to take shape in langua^. Here 
we observe the very great rciembtance that eitists between his views and those of 
another of Vossler's masters, Benedetto Croce (see below). 

• A. Trom^tli has pointed out, in his EUmenti di ghttchgic, Bologna, i92a-aSi 
p. 5 , that Leibnitz had already maintained that language was the mirror of a 
nation’s spiritual life. Thb wotild give us a still earlier ancetor to Vossler, in 
whose doctrine the interdependence of language and culture in all its branches 
as kindred manifestations of the spirit of a people is of such fiindamatal importance. 
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change may also come into being”.* Finally, in the formation of 
sounds, that is to say, in constituting the ‘ outer form ’ of language, 
two factors come into play, one entirely organic or physical, which 
is the product of the vocal organs working together, and is con- 
ditioned by ease or difficulty in utterance, and therefore by the 
natural affinities of the various sounds, the other psychical, which 
prevents the otgans from obeying solely their natural propensities 
or their natural inertia. Thus, fifty years before the period of the 
neo-grammarians, we find von Humboldt formulating the doctrine 
of the participation of the mind in the development of sounds, a 
doctrine which even to-day some scholars openly or tacitly contest. 

From this summary it may be seen that there is more similarity 
between the theories of von Humboldt and those of Vossler than is 
usually admitted. K. jaberg, for example, in a thoughtful article 
published in Cirmanisch^rormnische Monatsschrift, XIV (1926), p. r f, 
went so far as to claim that Vossler owed to von Humboldt only the 
idea that language is the expression of an ethnical character, with 
the corollary that the history of a language is the history of a 
nation's culture. The reader will be able to judge for himself, 
from the evidence we have supplied, how much more far-reaching 
and fundamental is the kinship that unites the two writers. Let 
us now turn to the influence exercised upon Vossler by the Italian 
philosopher and aesthetician, Benedetto Croce.* 

According to K. Jaberg (/«. cii., p. 5), Croce discusses questions 
relating to the philosophy of language in the following works : 
Benedetto come scunzci delV espressione e linguiHica generaU, 

Croce Bnuiario di estetkoy 1912, pp. 43-6 (reprinted in 

taggi di estetka^ Bari, 1920), and Filosofia del 
(published in Conversazioni crilkke, ist series, 2nd edition, 
ari, 1924, p. 87-113), In summarizing Croce’s theories on 
anguage we shall confine ourselves to the earliest and most impor- 
tant of these works, EsUtka come scienzoy quoting from the fifth 
edition, published at Bari in 1922.* 

remind us of Vossler’s distinction between ‘ Sprachc ala 
Eotwicklung *, although, it should be added, von 
numMOt, in the passage quoted, is discussing specifically the evolution of flexions. 

Cnees Asthetik imd VouUrs Spr^fipfaUsephu, in ZeiUehr, /. 
“hfUf k!!? WjlTfru Ai, XXXI (1933), p. aox f. C^e't linguistic theories 

de Mont^iu, Et lUnguaige cam afet esUtUy com a fit 
^ r/nrfitut dr la Uenguo cotalona, XXII, Barcelona, 19*1, 

^ author, El Ungueje como /endtruno esUtiec, Buenos 

I of the publications of the lostituie ofrhiJoloffy in the Faculty 
Of Letters and Philosophy, p. aoi f. 

The first edition was published at Palermo, 1903. 
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In the preface to the first edition of the work we already meet 
with the principle conveyed by the title, that language and art, 
and so linguistics and aesthetics, a.'e one and the same thing : 

“ If language is the earliest of all spiritual manifestations, and if 
aesthetic form is nothing but language understood in the purest 
sense of the term, and in all its true and scientific extension, we 
cannot hope to understand the later and more complex forms of 
spiritual life if the earliest and simplest remains ill-known, or 
is mangled and disfigured ” (p. viii). In the preface to the fifth 
edition, again, we read, “ Art is expression, not, of course, 
immediate and practical expression, but ‘ theoretical that is to 
say, intuition” (p. xi-xU). And so the first chapter of his 
discourse treats of expression or intuition. Intuition is neither 
perception, nor sensation, nor even representation, if by representa- 
tion we understand a complex sensation. It u the purest aedvity 
of the spirit, in which neither reflecdon nor judgment have any 
part. It may be dbtinguished from other and inferior forms of 
spiritual activity by the following sure criterion : “ Every true 
intuition or representation ia at one and the same time expres- 
sion {p. 1 1).» “ There b no intuition by the spirit except when 

it is creating^ fashioning, and expressing.** “In intuitive activity 
expression and intuition go hand in hand** {ibidem). Thus, as 
understood by Croce, ‘ expression * has the widest posable exten- 
sion, and includes not only expression by means of words, but 
also expression by colours, tones, and lines. Moreover, expression 
and intuition are identical because they take place simultaneously ; 
when we have intuited an object or a sentiment, etc., at the same 
time we give them a form in our consciousness. We cannot intuit 
a thing without representing to ourselves at the same time the form 
which it possesses. And if its form b clear in our minds, it follows 
from this very fact that wc have expressed it, irrespective of whether 
thb expression we have given it takes on a material shape, so as 
to become knowable by others, or remains solely within our own 
consciousness.^ Further, intuition, being identical with expression, 
is at the same time identical with art, for art signifies expression. 

4 

• It should be made clear that Groce U * Intuitiomst * only id aoihetica, unbke 

Berpon, for example, who founds on intuition a whole system of .j** 

philosophy, Croce is a ration^ist (cp. G. Esposito's article in the journal iinte 

Jan.-Mar^, >935* P* i.). . 

• We haveseen above, p. 94 , that to Vosslcr it is a “tter of no concern whe^ 
a man speaks aloud in the presence of others, or to himself ; in both cases, ttooi 
the theoretical point of view, we have the same spiritual phenomenon. 
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Between the intuition of the artist and that of the ordinary man the 
differences arc merely quantitative and empirical, and arc no 
concern of aesthetics, which is a science of qualities. “ Intuitive 
or artistic genius {gtnialit^)^ like every form of human activity, is 
always conscious, otherwise it would be merely blind mechanism. 
What the artist may lack is reflective conKiousness, the added 
consciousness of the historian or the critic, which b inessential 
(P- 18). 

In hb sixth chapter, Croce reverts to the idea that intuition 
implies expression, but that we must not understand expression 
solely as a material manifestation of our intuitions, and develops 
it further. Among other things, he states : “ The aesthetic fact 
exhausts itself in the expressive elaboration of our impressions. 
When we have laid hold of the word within us, or achieved a clear 
and lively conception of a figure or a statue, or invented a phrase 
of music, the expression b known and complete. Whether we 
later open our mouths, and will to open our mouths to speak, or 
our throats to sing, that b, whether we say aloud and with full 
throat what we have already said and sung silently to ourselves, 
whether we stretch out the hand, and will to stretch out the hand 
to play, b a supplementary fact, which obeys quite other laws than 
that which preceded it, and which, at present, is not our concern, 
though we may observe forthwith that it signifies a production of 
‘ things * and b a practical fact, pertaining to the will (pp, 56-7).^ 
Croce b just as categorical upon the same topic in Chap. XIII, 
'vhere he b concerned with physical beauty in nature and art : 

The complete process of aesthetic production can be symbolized 
m four stages : (a) impressions ; (^) expression, or aesthetic 

synthesis within the spirit ; (f) a hedonistic accompaniment, or 
pleasure in the beautiful (aesthetic pleasure) ; (d) translation of 

. I be objected agaiiut this point of view, which Vossler has adopted 

^^guage, tlbt aesthetic intuitions, to long as they remain un- 
xpreued by means of sounds, colours, etc., are inexistent for other men, and 
Mretore are incapable of being known and analysed by them, for they only 
u Study from the time they have taken on material form, that 

according to Croce, meir ihcorciic and scientific interest, 
toerely that ‘ practical * character which is of no real scientific 
It would seem to follow that the aestheiician (and the linguist) 
* dilemma. Croce, and Vossler after him, have found a way 
^ position by eahorling us to study the work of art (and lanwage) 

fj Mterial existence, to use it, in other words, as a means of reproducing 

n our the intuition to which it corresponds, and then to judge this in itself 

taking into conrider^on its mateiiaJ elements. Hence the study of 
Hyuttci, as conceived by Vossler, sind practised with success particularly by 
bpiuer (see below). r f f 
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the aesthetic fact into physical phenomena, sounds, tones, move- 
ments, combinations of lines and colours, etc. It is clear to all 
that the essential element is (5), the only strictly aesthetic and truly 
vital element, and that this is absent from the mere act of manif«ta- 
tion or naturalistic construction, which is by metaphor also given 

the name of ‘ expression * *’ (p. 105). • 

To judge a work of arc is to reproduce it within oneself, that is, 
to put oneself in the author’s place, and to create anew the proc» 
of elaboration of the work in question by the help of its material 
form If we wish to appreciate it historically, we must take into 
account the time at which it appeared and the personality of its 
author ; we must possess, in other words, in addition to an aptitude 
for transposing ourselves into the author’s mind, the necessary 
historical knowledge, so as to judge it fittingly both in relation to 
the author and to his limes. It follows that a work of art cannot 
be compared \vith others which it might appear to us to resemble, 

but only with itself ‘ , . 

Croce’s conclusion with regard to the identity between linguisucs 
and aesthetia is to be found in the final chapter (XVIII) of the 
theoretical part of the work : “ The science of art and the science of 
language, aesthetics and linguistics, conceived as true sciences 
in the strict sense of the word, arc not two distinct thin^, but one 
only. Not that there is no such a thing as specialized linguistics ; 
but the true science of language, general linguistics, to the extent to 
which it may be reduced to a philosophy, is no other than aesthetics. 
The worker in the field of general linguistics, that is, philosophical 
linguistics, has to deal with aesthetic problems and vice versa. 
Philosophy oflanguagc and philosophy of art are one and the same 
thing” (pp. 155-6). For language, like art, employs matenal 
means with a view to the expression of intuitions, and that the means 
arc different in both is a detail of practice which is without impor- 
tance. The essential feature is intuition, and with it of course pure 
expression, and here there is absolutely no difference. Consequently, 
artistic and linguistic expression being identical, it follows that tl^ 
arc both the concern of the same discipline. Croce then proceeds 
to criticize various conceptions concerning linguistic expreswon, 
and discusses such terms as intcijection, association or convention, 
onomatopoea and the like, showing that only very few linguists 

• We remember that Voasler affirms the same thise with r«rd to 
asserting that a linguistic expreasioa is to be compared, not with olners, oe uicy 
like it or not, but widi itself. 
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have come near the truth, namely, those who have seen in language 
a creative spiritual act. But even these have gone astray when they 
have maintained that language has developed and grown through 
association. The formation of new words with the help of old, 
says Croce, is also creation, not association, for the old words 
become impressions which give birth to new ^rpressions, Just as with 
an artist, impressions from without arc transformed into expressions, 
that is to say, Into works of art. Similarly, the Italian aesthetician 
protests against the division of linguistic elements into categories 
(substantives, verbs, etc.), for language, that is to say, expression, 
forms an indivisible whole. The only linguistic reality is the pro- 
position, which he defines as an expressive organism completely 
intelligible in itself. Consequently, according to this conception, 
a mere interjection, on the one hand, or an entire poem on the 
other, are both propositions. Nor is there any reason in the classic 
hcation of languages, because they in their turn do not constitute 
distinct genera or species, but a single complex of facts in its various 
phases of development. Another absurdity is normative grammar, 
with its attempts at laying down the rules of speech ; real grammar 
can only be theoretical, that is to say aesthetic, so chat normacive 
or technical grammar is a contradiction in terms. The case is 
dilTerent if we understand by grammar merely an empirical 
discipline, or in other words, a series of schemata necessary in the 
learning of a language. Here, we may even allow the division of 
words into substantives, verbs, adjectives, etc., seeing that it helps 
us to attain the practical end we are seeking. ** Outside aesthetics, 
through which we know the nature of language, and empirical 
grammar, which is a pedagogic device, nothing remains but the 
history of languages in their living reality, that is, the history of 
concrete literary products, which is identical in substance with the 
history of literature (p. 162}. Just as he opposes the grammatical 
categories, so he protests against the s^called linguistic elements, 
sounds, syllables, etc., which are in reality physical facts, with no 
intellectual content, and consequently non*lingui$tic, and also 
against * roots * about which the philologists of the past puzzled 
themselves so much. Yet another aberration, according to Croce, 
is the idea of a model standard, or of a unity of language, dis- 
cussed by some linguists, for to him language signifies uninterrupted 
activity, whereas a * model * language is something fixed and 
unchanging. Linguists may, if they like, discuss such questions, but 
they are no real concern of linguistics, that is to say, aesthetics. A 
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which possess an essential kinship with language, coming as they 
do from the same source. It behoves us therefore to study these 
manifestations of the human spirit as well, in order to attain a 
better understanding of the development of language itself; the 
cause of its modifications, that is, * the genius of the language *, or, 
what is the same thing, the genius of the people speaking it, can be 
the more readily understood if we follow it in these ocher domains 
of intellectual activity. The history of language thus becomes 
identical with the history of culture, or, more precisely, a chapter 
thereof.^ 

Nor can the idea that language is an aesthetic fact, like literature 
and art in general, be rejected in its entirety. Human speech 
certainly has its aesthetic side. Most writers. In particular the poets, 
whose primary concern is with the beautiful, of necessity make It 
an important feature of their language. But even in our daily 
talk there can be observed, not, perhaps, a permanent and strictly 
aesthetic trend, but, at all events, a marked tendency towards 
someth) <g we may rightly consider to be of an aesthetic character. 
How could we explain otherwise the use of so many metaphors and 
figures of speech, or our preference for those words that are felt to 
be the most expressive, particularly in moments of strong emotion ? 
' Idealism * goes astray only in $0 far as it overstresses the Impor* 
tance of this aesthetic element. It as true that, compared with Croce, 
who only recognizes the * theoretical * part of language (see above, 
p. 1 16), Vosslcr represents a very real progress ; being a linguist, 
not a philosopher, he does take into account its practical element, 
that is to say, its material expression which cakes shape in words and 
sentences. Yet he, in his turn, as good as abolishes it again when he 
urges the Linguist to concern himself in principle solely with what is 
individual, that is Co say, the aesthetic aspects of language, and to 
leave its * practical *, its mechanical and general elements, to the 
consideration of those workers who, being devoid of intuition, are 
incapable of understanding the higher linguistic forms. Moreover, 
even if we admit, in theory, that man speaks solely to give concrete 
expression to his intuitions, which otherwise are devoid of any 
practical purpose, we observe that in reality the necessity of com- 
municating to the listener certain thoughts or feelings does come into 

' W. von Wsnbur^, who cannot be cuspected of having any doM perwnaJ or 
academic connection with the idealiats (see next chapter;* asserts in Z^tschf. f. 
fom. PHt.f XL (19S0), p. 509, that Fronkrtuhs Ktdtur ... is the only, or at least 
the most significant attcznpt to understand linguistic changes coocuircntly with, 
and as a part of, the geacAl trend of culture. 
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play, to a greater or lesser extent. In other words, language is, in 
fact, a means of communication between men. For this reason, the 
purest intuitions become clouded, and lose their exclusively 
theoretical character to take on a practical garb, to which the lin- 
guist is obliged to give consideration. In the same order of Ideas, 
Vossler commits a further error in not making a distinction between 
‘ language ’ la langue *, in Saussure’s terminology ; see below, 
Chap. IV) and * speech ' (‘ la parole *), or, as jaberg says, between 
the linguistics of * language ’ and the linguisdcs of ‘ speech 
Jaberg (loc. cit.) addresses this objection to Croce, who entirely 
casts aside * language ’ as appertaining to the domain of practical 
things, but the same might be said of Vossler, inasmuch as * la 
parole *, not ‘ la langue \ is the basis of his linguistic doctrines. 
The very fact that Vossler and his pupils coniine their studies to the 
Romance literary languages would seem to confirm this, inasmuch 
as in literary works we are dealing with individual styles, with 
individual applications of the linguistic system, not with the system 
itself. Though this does not prevent them from giving out their 
conclusions as valid, and applicable to the system as a whole. 

We have seen in the course of this discussion the Important place 
given to intuition in the doctrines of the idealistic school. Here, too, 
the linguist can agree with them, at least in theory. For it is without 
question that just as the literary critic cannot have a true under- 
standing of a poetic composition through scholarship alone, so the 
linguist requires, in addition to his learning, an innate gift, a feeling 
for language, to give him a quick and accurate perception of the 
origin and growth of a given linguistic phenomenon. We have only 
to think of Schuchardt, for example, among the older generation 
of scholars, or of Leo Spitzer among the younger.^ But here, too, 
we arc confronted with a difficulty, when we come to apply intuition 
to the explanation of spedfic phenomena. As, by definition, 
have to do with an entirely personal factor, it is inevitable that this 
factor should differ as between one scholar and another, and 

> Even K. Jaberg (ioc. dl.) declares himself to be, in principle, a believer in 
intuition, particulany as von Humboldt, a hundred yean ago, and Bergson id 
our own day, have shown the usefulness of this faculty of the human spirit. But 
he goes on to say that intuition, to be fhiitfuJ, must be accompanied by 
linguistic ecperieace, as was the case with voo Humboldt or Schuchardt, or by a 
temperament like that of GUliSroa, who bad all the linguistic possibilities, j|^ 
spesk, at his finger tips and was possessed of an occepdonal mastery of me 
methods of research. Despite the fact that Jaberg seems a little exacting in his 
demands, we can accept lus point of view, interpreting it to mean that intmuon 
must be backed up by a thorough scientific traini^. 
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consequently discus^on will be apt to take on a markedly sub- 
jective character, to the detriment, as has more than once been the 
case, of that purely scientific outlook which should prevail in our 
studies. Differences of opinion, and even flat contradiction upon 
the selfsame linguistic topic, were frequent enough before. By this, 
so to speak, compulsory introduction of intuition into language 
research we run the risk of something like anarchy, and of prejudic- 
ing in consequence the scientific character of linguistic study. 

But there are still more serious dangers inherent in this sub- 
jectivism that is such an integral part of the Vosslerian doctrine. 
Suppose we are studying a given language, and attempting to under- 
stand its development with the help of what we know of the national 
genius from its other manifestations. If, for any reason, we are 
unfavourably disposed towards this national genius, there is a 
danger that we may be led to interpret the linguistic facts in the 
light of our own feelings, and to discover everywhere traces of this 
spirit we dislike. In such a case, language study, which should 
help to bring peoples together, leads to quite opposite results, and 
its representatives sin alike against truth and against humanity.^ 
(Cp. what is said below concerning £. Lerch’s study, Das ramanische 
Fulurum, , . .) 

Idealistic philology suffers, further, from a certain one* sided ness. 
In its endeavour to explain the phenomena of language by what is 
characteristic of the spirit of a given people, it tends to pass over 
those features that many idioms, not necessarily related to one 
another, may possess in common, and, by doing so, to provide an 
interpretation of linguistic facts that may hold good for one 
language, but be entirely inapplicable to those that have similar 
or even identical phenomena. Schuchardt, in particular, about 
whose theory of ‘ elementary kinship ’ between languages wc have 
spoken above (p, 56 f.), has proved time and again that in idioms 
widely remote from one another, geographically and historically, 
entirely similar innovations appear, which it is therefore impossible 
to account for by the specific genius of the peoples concerned ; 
for that would mean postxilating certain identical psychological 
peculiarities in a number of peoples of entirely different origins, 
whereas the real explanation lies in that common humanity which 

The mi^oa of philology as a means of international undentanding has long 
Pe ea rac egtuxed. It may be orioiereit, none ihe les, 10 quote the views of AacoH 
hy A. Troenbetti, in Elmaai iii glaUoiogia, Bologna, p. 6 : 

•k- . Jhc affinitie* between race* apparently widely apart, it help* on 

^ psiooples 01 mutual forbearance and the Iwemity of nadoiu.*’ 
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forms a spiritual bond between all peoples, and a basis of union 
rather than differentiation between the nations. It is clear, for 
example, from the numerous studies that have appeared in recent 
years upon the language of the soldiers during the war, that the 
mentality of the soldier is astonishingly alike as between one nation 
and another, and that we have to take into account, therefore, not 
only ethnical characteristics, in our observation and explanation of 
the facts of language, but also the psychology of classes and pro- 
fessions, irrespective of political or national frontiers. 

As can be seen from the foregoing discussion, the objections that 
can be framed against the idealistic movement in linguistics affect 
the application of its principles to specific cases, while leaving the 
doctrine itself unshaken. Hence it is, that of the numerous criticisms 
directed against Vossler by his opponents. It is chieBy those which 
concern matters of detail, namely, the interpretation of specific 
points of language, that have found their mark. Herein, clearly, 
lies the real weakness of the Munich school. Thus, Jaberg, whose 
study quoted above is extremely impartial, and who is ready to 
recognize many good features in Vossler *s work, accuses the idealists 
of frequently taking their linguistic material not directly from the 
source, but from the works of other scholars who have studied the 
same problems. To certain of the adherents of idealism he even 
applies the name of dilettanti.^ Indeed, Vossler himself has 
admitted, directly or indirectly, that his opponents are sometimes 
in the right with regard to certain precise points ; compare, for 
instance, the modifications he accepts in his supplement to Frank- 
nicks KuUur . . . , or the two editions of the same book, the first in 
X913, the second in 1929. Similarly, a change of attitude, at times 
quite fundamental, can be observed in Spracke ab Schspfung . . < 
when confronted with PosiiivUmus und Idealismus . . . , and a fresh 
point of view applied to problems that had been treated in the earlier 
work. But all these vacillations do not prove the fragility of the 
idealist doctrine, but merely a certain shakiness in method, 
aggravated by the rather lively temperament of the man applying 
it. They are indeed natural, and almost inevitable, in any attempt 
to revolutionize the methods of scientific enquiry, and can be 
corrected in process of time, as is proved by the many excellent 

' He quotes as a piece of dilettaoUsm £. Lercb*a article, den der 

allfianionsefien LiteraSufy in Vom Geisle neuer LiUrcSur/orschms. Festsekrift Jur Oskar 
Wabely Wildpark-Fotsdam, S994, which O. Rohm has critidsed severely 
(cp. p. 109, note). 
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studies we owe to Vosslcr himself and to his disciples, or by the 
researches of L. Spitzer, who, after beginning on quite different 
lines, has adopted what was sound in the Munich scholar’s theories, 
and has won admiration and almost general approval by the 
innovations he has shown to be possible in the practice of our craft 
(see below). 

It should be said, too, that the defects of the Vossicrian doctrine 
lose much of their importance when we set them beside its virtues. 
By insisting upon the psychological factor in the evolution of 
language, linguistics becomes a deeper study, for the effort towards 
discovering * the genius of the language *, even though it may at 
times lead us astray in our interpretations of specific facts, none the 
less brings us closer to what constitutes the essence of human speech. 
At the same time, the task of the linguist becomes more difficult and 
more delicate, for while research on positivist lines required merely 
skill and application, talent, or an intuitive understanding of the 
spirit of language, becomes a necessary adjunct if work is to be 
produced of the kind desired by Vosslcr. It thus means, as Spitzer 
says in Italienisch^ UmgQngssprachty p. 293, that the investigation of 
speech becomes the investigation of the human spirit. By giving due 
appreciation to the psychical factors In language, fresh air and a 
new life have been made to circulate in the field of linguistic 
research, where, by the piling up of huge quantities of material, 
particularly phonological, the atmosphere had too frequently 
been that of the lumber*>room. It must be understood, of course, 
that the credit for this is not entirely due to Vosslcr, but his share 
is considerable, particularly as the temperament and revolutionary 
attitude of the idealists have helped in a large measure to awaken 
the representatives of the older schools from the torpor into which 
they had gradually fallen. » 

Inasmuch as the genius of a language is more manifest in the 
domains of syntax and style, the representatives of the idealistic 
school have shown a preference for work in these branches of 
grammar, which, indeed, arc so closely related that they may be 
said to compose one linguistic discipline ; a stylistic phenomenon 
becomes syntactical when it becomes a fixed form, or in other 
words, grammaticalized, and, inversely, every syntactical form was, 

Jstxpg, uya, he. eit., p. 4, ** The great and indisputable service rendered 
iJrJl. ^*I»^®Y*”** * on«ataii«i of Romance philology, lies in the stirring 
en«i of tw slogan |^. that matter is nothing and the spirit everything) rather 
uan la the fonnulatioo of fundamentally new linguistic ideas.*' 
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originally, stylistic or individual. But the cultural life of a people, 
or, what is the same thing, the genius of iu language or of the 
linguistic community, can be readily traced in iU vocabulary as 
well, and neither Vosslcr nor his pupils have paid adequate 
attention to the lexical elements of the languages they have investi- 
gated. This rather surprising fact has been seized upon and cast 
up to them by their opponents, though it would seem excessive to 
expect the idealistic, or any other school for that matter, to make 
every possible practical application of its theoretical principles.^ 

Another merit of Vosslcr’s is that, having realized that language 
is a phenomenon of the same nature as literature and art, he has 
placed linguistic study in its natural setting beside, and in intimate 
association with, the history of literature and of art and the history 
of culture in general. The barriers which separated the history 
of language from kindred disciplines, and which previously were 
rigorously observed as a matter of principle, have thus been 
broken down, at least in the case of certain RoxnanicisU, and the 
old narrow and prejudicial specialization becomes a thing of the 
past. Although it may be held impossible for the same individual 
to devote himself with equal success to the history of language 
and to the history of literature, none the less an interest has been 
awakened in both camps in things that were once considered quite 
distinct, and even incompatible. The linguist now shows an 
interest in literature, and the literary historian in language. The 
result has been a widening of both horizons, and a more complete 
understanding of the matter of research, a thing which, particularly 
in linguistics, was very much to be desired. 

There is a final point to be remembered. We have mentioned 
more than once the preference displayed by the idealists for the 
language of literature, as against the popular language of everyday 
life. Now, it is common knowledge that during the last quarter 
of a century, Romance scholars, particularly since the extraordinary 
advances registered by Linguistic Geography (sec next chapter), 
have shown a very keen interest in matters relating to dialect ; 


* The explanation of this b probably to be found in the lact that, of the two 
Aindamenul conceptions, namely, Ungxiage as a hbtory of culture and lan^^ 
as a hbtory of art, Vossler has strong personal preferences for the latter. It is tor 
tbb reason that he concerns himself entirely with written language, that is to say, 
artbtic language, employed hy authors in literary works. For the same 
he has been a continuous, smd, be it said, most successful worker in the field m 
literary hbtory. The same references are, an general, to be noticed in his pupj^* 
The relations between stylistics and literary Jwtoiy, in the widest sense ol tne 
term, are, of course, very close indeed. 
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and the more the vemacuJar speeches tended to monopolize the 
energies of investigators, the greater, naturally, was the tendency 
to neglect the written language. The efforts of Vossler and his 
disciples came as a healthy reaction. Interesting as the dialects 
arc as living, spontaneous, and unshackled forms of speech, they 
cannot be held to represent the whole of a people's language. If 
we arc to comprehend the whole life of a given idiom, and appre. 
date its evolution to the full, a knowledge of the literary tongue 
is an immediate necessity. But the idealistic school, when dealing 
vdth the literary language, docs not confine itself to the older 
periods as the positivists tended to do. Like the majority of German 
Roznanicists, Vossler and his followers have chosen to specialize 
moTt particularly in French, but the present author is unaware 
of any purely linguistic study from their pens which is confined 
entirely to the early stages of that language. Here, too, their 
attitude is entirely to be praised.^ 


★ ★ ★ 


Vosslcr’s pupils, in the strict sense of the term, are not over- 
numerous.^ On the linguistic side, one of the most distinguished 

point to the credit of the idealieU is the style in which they clothe 
vcir Ideas. It cao be said that the German positivists neglected on principle 
the form of their Kientihc writings. Whoever has followed their activiiies 
eiojely knows from experience with what difficulties he has had to contend in 
♦k *** meaning, and that, not because of any great abstruseneis in 

t^ir adeu, or even from a of the necesary knowledge of German. Here, 
** responsible for a salutary reaction. His own works are not only 
readawe, but enjoyable, precisely because of their brightn^s, their wealth of wori, 
•ad tocir artistic phrasing. The same, to a lesser degree, is true of hU disciples, 
we ^y COTclude our appreciation of Vossler with a quotation from Spiuer*s 
MtuU rumU dtr nrnanw^ Sfirathwissmuhaflt II. P- 340-1 '• Perhaps the leading 
Croman rom^cist, More than that r a renewer 01 the philology of the turning 
more t h a n that : a man bold and gifted enough to see, and to win 
i^^gh to ^e e^tial and to finality. He is one of the few scientific workers who 
spec^ty and are able to survey a culture in its entirety. His 
mnuence consequently is meet marked in a domain where the traditions of narrow 

aversion for all breadth and comprehensiveness of vision, 
were mgraioed most deeply— in the Ki e nce of language.** 

Although we are here exclusive^ concerned with linguistics, it would appear 
ap^ttiate to mention the names of two of Voasler’s pupils who, Like their master 
oislinguished themmlves in other domains. They are : Leonardo 
^iscnxi , the author of a number ofvroits on the history of literature and culture, 
particularly rela^g to the R en as cenc e and prc^Renascence periods, and Viktor 
Klemperer, a literary historian of great powers, who has published a number 
m studim on Froich literature, apparently firagzMts of a complete history in 
of prraantioo. Both are collaboraton in the HsuAuth dtv Utrralmwm* 
• prodigious work, embradng the literature of all peoplm, published in 
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is Eugen Lcrch, until 1935 a professor in the University of 
Munster, in Westphalia, whose speciality is syntax, particularly 
French syntax. We shall mention only a certain 
Eugen Lerch of numerous and extensive publications, 

giving some idea of their contents and of the reception they have 
received at the hands of critics. In 1919, Lerch published at Leipzig 
a study entitled Die VetW€ndung its romanischen FutuTums <ils Ausdrvck 
fines sittlichen Sollens, the burden of which is as follows. It is known 
that in certain conditions the future plays the part of an imperative. 
This future Lerch calls the imperative, or ‘ Heischefuturum,’ and 
gives as its characteristics that, on the one hand, it expresses a con. 
viction on the part of the speaker that what he desires is sure to come 
about, and, on the other, that it differs from the ordinary future only 
by receiving a special intonation. After discussing various significa- 
tions of this verbal form, in a first section which he calls ‘ sys- 
tematic *, and where he adduces a rich collection of examples from 
all the Romance languages, the author endeavours to provide a 
‘ stylistic ’ explanation of the phenomenon, in the Vosslerian sense. 
From this stage onwards he confines himself to French, not only 
because it is more widely known, but for another reason, namely, 
because he considers the use of the future as an imperative more 
characteristic of French, where, indeed, it Is more frequently 
met with, particularly in popular speech, — a proof that there can 
be no question of any Latin influence, as might be the case in the 
other Romance languages. The explanation of the phenomenon 
b to be sought, therefore, in the genius of the French language, 
that IS to say, in the spirit of the French people, whose predominant 
feature, as we get to know it from its other manifestations, b an 
impulsiveness that gives rise to a dcpreciative and overweening 
attitude with regard to others 1 Hence, the imperative future, we 
are told, presupposes that the speaker who uses it regards the men 
he b addressing in the nature of mere objects, devoid of a wm 
and personality of their own, and incapable of rcsbting his 
injunctions. 

Wildpaxk-Potsdam under the direction of O. Waliel. A *^^'*^** 

Klemperer *8 view, ugnlfies the linguistic expression of the 

the title of one of bis books 1 Jde^istische LiUraitirgfschiehU, Bielcicld-LeiWiB» 9 
where the epithet ‘idealist* characteriies, not so mu^ the roethw, ^ ^ 
contents of literary history as understood by the author. (Cp. K. yossler, 

Litfratvntituni, LI, 1930, col. 16 f.). Lerch and Klemperer were the founo^ . 

1995, of a review, yaJvbueh fir Philohgit, which can be coasiderM as the oig» 
the idealist school. After changing its title to J^iuHscht jn i« 

year, it ceased publication. (Op. /ifupfnMcgischt MitUilungen, XXVll L19 J» 
p. 14 f.) 
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LercVs explanation of the phenomenon cannot, in general, be 
said to have satisfied the critics,^ although they gave hearty approval 
to his grammatical treatment of the material in the earlier part 
of bis book. What particularly disturbed the reviewers was his 
neglect of the other languages, Romance and non-Romance, where 
a similar use of the future as an imperative is encountered. Clearly, 
if the same verbal function exists elsewhere, it follows that other 
peoples also are guilty of ‘ impulsiveness *, which thus ceases to be 
a prerogative of the French, unless indeed, as is more likely, a 
psychological explanation of the usage diflTcrent from that pro- 
pounded by Lcrch must be sought. Even Vossler is constrained 
to disown his pupilV exa^erations when he writes, in the 1921 
supplement to Frankmchs Kultur . . . , p. 384 : “ There is no doubt 
Lerch, in his moral and psychological inierpretatlon of the 
French use of the future as an imperative, has overstepped the 
While Spitzer, in an article entitled Eiru StrSmung innerkaib 
if r^manischin SprachwisseTischaft^ Arckiv /iir das Studium der neuertn 
und LUeraluren, CXLI (1921), p. 1 1 1 f., calls attention to 
the unfriendly atmosphere that studies of this character arc apt 
to generate.^ 


ofLerch'titudy may b« mentioned th«e of A. Debmnner, 
rm col. 377 f. ; K. Vou\er,LitfraturhUa/. gtrm. u. 

vv/ 7 * C< 9 *o), col. lox f. ; A. WalJenakold, ^euphUcicgiscne 

|Q» *53 f* ; A. Fran*, Ar Am .^idx,Jena« Leipzig, 

B i.i *^®*Tiperer, An/np/. 4 . Siud. dtr ntuertn Spr. u. Lit., CXL (1920), 

Z*itukT,f. torn. Phil., XLI (I 9 «l), p. 364 f. ; W. 
^ fenuM, I (1925), p- 1 7 f. The same problem was 

RoWfi . w ’ competition for a prize awided by the Munich Academy. 

entitled Das romamschs hahta-Fufurum vtd KmJitimaiis, 
Famanievm, VI (1929), p. 105 f., concerns himself more 
b«ln« manner in which the future and the conditional came into 

XI ti’t r^ews on Rohl&* study sec E. Gamillscheg, Z*^ts<hr. f. torn. Phil., 
A 2 ?.* » J‘ Ronjai, Rttrtu das longues romasies, LX 1 1 (192 3-4), 

PfiiSiL *<•’ R^^hter, Z** Gerhe^ ftahl/a* Das ramanisehe hahso-Futtirum, in 

Owo 'L'""' 9' f : A- - 

k j* \ R''* Seifert, iJie neueren Spraehen, XXXH (1924), p. J x x f. ; 

M. Vog«l. X (1994-5), p. 9«3 ; W. Meyer-LUbke, An». 

W I p f.— MoreVtes sii^^ topics are discussed by 

^n Oetitgtt tuf G^ishirktA Aa» im ttjtliAw* Fortekunofn^ 


S>nSar~A* • earlier school ; indeed some of them, for example F^aniosvehe 
aeipue or because of their subject matter, have in them tilde that can 
oe styled idealistic 

appear &om a review by Leo Jordan in f. ram. Phil., LI 

9 j j, p. IIS ^ Mmilar attitude to that of Lerw in lus Futunen ... is 

9 
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The other works by Lerch, to consider only those that have 
appeared in volume form, namely DU Bedeutmg der Modi im Fran- 
Zdsischtn,^ Leipzig. 1919, and Hislorisckt franzdsUche Syntax, vol. I. 
Leipzig, 1925 ; vol, II, ibidtm, 1929 ; vol. Ill, 1934, have enjoyed 
a more favourable reception at the hands of the critics.* Under 
the title of Hauptproblime der franzosischtn Sprache, Lerch has recently 
published two volumes* of collected essays on the French language 


to be found in Klemperer’s Romaniuht SonJttarl, Munich. 1926. This kind of 
animosity is doubtless to be attributed to the bitterness aroused by the wm, which 
unfortunately spread to the world of scholarship. There is 

in Ed. VVcchssJcT’* volumiftouj work, Espni aid Cnst- Versuch fiyr Weiemkw\ 4 t as 
DtuU<hin und da Ftawstn. Bidcfcld. I 9 « 7 , * jingowt Attuude which «tu^ly 
called forth a smarting rebuke from Klemperer himj^elf, m a long reyiew of the 
work in LiitroturUatt f. gfm. u. rcm. Phil., XLIX (1948), cpl. ^ f. It is 'Jj. . 
Wcchs$ler is a declared opponent of the Voaslcnan school. To be jusi» it should 
be said that this attitude, which is now almost entirely a thing pi the pMi, 
was not confined to German scholars. No less a linguist than A. Mcillct, in m 
article entitled r Ci gut h Unguistigut doit aux AlUmands, could go so lir as to 
maintain that linguistic science owes nothing of really great unport^ce W ^ 
Germans I (Cp. Spiuer’s protest In UtxfOtufbioti j. gtrm. u. rom. PM., Ai^iv 
[1933], col. 297 f.) - . 

* Reviewed by K. Vossler, Liuraturblatt /. gtrm. u. torn. XL (i 9 J 9 )» 

246 f, ; A. Wallenskdld, /{ti^hiloicgucht MiiuHungtn, XX (» 9 * 9 )* P* L K ^ 
Sneyders de Vo«l. /ftopMoiogut.V {19^9^0), pji f. ; W. 

/. rom. Phif., XL (I920)» p^TOt f., «ic.^ Von a* 


profound treatment of the French moods in tbcir psychological correlations, 
in a sense » complementary to this work we may mention a v im 



DenkinhtdltJ,ibid.f 111 (1927-8), p. 2 73f. w 1 

• Vol. I, which aroused considerable discussion among many of the leading 
lingvisis. who frankly recognized its value, was reviewed by, 

L. Spiizcr, LiteraturbUti /. gtrm. a. rom. Pfdl.y T^VII (1926), col. 19 t j A. Meme , 
BJi. Sot. ^ n ..... . 



philologus, 

CLXXXIX 

N. Dr&ganu, •'/» r* r-. . , 

considerable extent and discusses theoretical questions, m particular laeaiism 
The author makes clear bis standpoint with regard to the Munich sch^l, whi^ or 
extols above all others. Vol. II naa been reviewed by E. Bourci«, 

LXJII (1020), p. ata f. ; El. Richter, moraitabhu/. germ. u. rom. Pm*-* LI 
col. 107 f. ; lorgu Iordan, Arftiva, XXXVII (193^)1 P* 3®6 
Vogel, //tophilohgtis, XV (1999-30)* P- 979 f - 1 M. Regula, Dtt neuem 
XXXVin (x93<^, p. 430/. ithe jast two are not directly 
and O. Schultz* 

On vol. 111. 



ij* P- 

no. 5 ; E. Staaf, Studio ruophiiotogUa, VIII, nos. 2-3* , 

•Vol. I, ‘Allgmcmati’, Brauiuchweig, 1930: Vol. II, 

Hid., 1931. Reviewed by Kr. Sandfeld, in AnfdoJ. d. Stud. d. ruueren Spr. u. U*., 
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which had appeared in various journals and presentation volumes. 
One of the best of them, and deserving of special mention, is that 
entitled Die ‘ halbe ’ //elation in which we find an explanation 
of the fact that in French the first part of the negation (ne) is 
occasionally used instead of the customary ne . . , pas. The con- 
struedon without pas is extremely frequent in Old French, whereas 
the nearer we get to modern times the rarer it becomes. Lcrch 
attributes the difference between the two forms of expression to 
the greater affcctivity of the forms without pas, which causes the 
stress to be placed on the verb, whereas, in the other form, which 
IS less affective, the stress is carried over to the second element of 
the negative. Though this explanation is far from being generally 
accepted,^ the author muse be given credit for the manner in 
which, following the example set by Vossler in FrankreUks Kultur . . 
he has traced historically the phases through which the negative 
has passed, and linked them up with the spiritual development of 
the French people. The same Vosslerian trend is manifest in 


recent studies like : Die spanische Kultur im Spiegel des spanischen 
Wortsekatzes, Neuphilologische Monatsschrifi, I (1930), p. 525 f., where 
the history of Spanish civilization is studied on the basis of the loan- 
words in the Spanish vocabulary,* Naticrunkunde durck Stilistik, in 

; K. Lewent (first volume only) in Ntt^hUoUgiuht MomU* 
Pv MeilUt, BuJl. See. Ung., XXXI (1931). p. 136 f., 

ti 930 » p. a? I* ; M. Oppenheim, Die neuerm Sproehm, XLI (1933), 
n p. 4*7 f. J O. Bloch, ibid., l^VI 

f;. des Ungms fomams, LXVI (t 929-39), p, 428 f., 

who devote* «n extenwvc study 10 thU work, entitled, 
da Fremesischin, jtnd published in the frentfisisehe 

M'' .(*930-3*). p. 4*3 f. Against Leech's contention that the 
wie method of ymtactical investigation is the hUtorical, Winkler uphold* the view 
j *^P^oyed by Lerch'sown practice throughout the two volumes, the historical 

•tiv/ deecnptjye methods can be combined, and that in fact preference should 
descriptive, or psychologically interpretative method, which is of 
iinJri!. basis even of a so-called hisiorical investigation ; for in order to 

t^jlk 1^- syntactical phenomenon it is necessary to grasp first of all the 
M underlying it. Winkler's study was, in its turn, reviewed by 

. in UureturbUiif. germ. u. rem. FMl., LIII (393a), col. 169 f. 


"tide, which appeared first in Die netseren Spraehen, XXIX (1921), 
It M H reproduced in MeisUnverke det femanisehenSpreehwissenschaU, 

cemsiders Lerch *' the greatest investigator in the field 
f !)-- *’» been criticized, among others, by G. Rohlh, F^tscfmfi 

f 092*)i P* 80 f*. and M. Kuttner, Die neueren Sfiraefien, XXX 

nw V — Kuttner contends, (j) that the lull negative is a very early 

joCTomenon, and (a) that the presence or absence of pes depends upon the stress 
i _ -1?^™ of the French sentence : if the verb is the psychological predicate, 
othf^k Jttportaat element in the sentence, pos is not ncc^sary j if, on the 
strm negation is more important, pee is indispensable, as it carries the 


P* ^ Rohlf* in Anhie f. d. Stud. d. netaren Sproekett, CLX (1931), 
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vol. II, p. 5 !., oi hit HauptpTobUm€y Spanische Sprache und Westnsart, 
in Hand buck der Spanienkundcy^ Frankfurt a.M., 1932, p. 147 f,, Dcr 
Einjluss des Ckristcntums auf den franzbsiscken Wortschatz, in Neuphilo^ 
logische MonalssckTiJiy III {1932), p. 65 f. and 108 f., and FrcnzbsUche 
Sprache und JVesensari,^ Frankfurt a.M., 1933. Again like Vossler, 
but Jess frequently and with Jess distinction, Lerch has published 
studies in literary history, while, in conformity with his early 
training, we find him elsewhere engaging in work of the traditional 
phiJoJogical type, for example in an edition of the Cka/uon dt Roland , 
published at Munich in 1923. 


ie 


In a chapter that is devoted to the idealist school of Romance 
philology it is indispensable that we should discuss two scholars 

EtUnne Lorck actually pupils of Vossler, have 

so identified themselves with his doctrines and 


methods that we can rightly consider them as belonging to his 
group. One of them is E. Lorck, late professor in the University 
of Cologne, who, havirig written comparatively little, remains 
practically unknown even to workers in our own field. Lorck’s 


name is associated particularly with the question of ‘ crlebtc Rede \ 
which he raised in a book entitled Die eriebie Rede Fine spracklicke 
Untersuckungy Heidelberg, 1921. The phenomenon may be explained 
briefly as follows. In order to communicate what has been said 
by another, we dispose of three methods of procedure : (a) we may 
reproduce it exactly in the words of the speaker, accompanying 
them, when writing, with inverted commas, — in other words, by 
‘ direct speech ’ ; or (^) we may preface it with a formula like “ So- 
and-so said that,’* etc., using our own words, and not claiming to 
render the statement exactly as we heard it, — by * indirect speech 


* Reviewed by R. Ruppert y Ujaravi, in LiUfahtrhlcU f, germ. «- rem. Phil., 
LIV (1933), col. 257 f. 

• Reviewed by j A. Dauzai, Le Jranfoit modeme, II (1934), p. 169 f. ; E» 

yr. LXVII (1033), p. 372 f. ; A. Meillet, Bull. Soe. Ling.» 

Y (1933) , fwc. 9, p. 96 f. ; P. Foucb4, Av. des longues rom.t LXVII (i 933“4) » 
p. 201 f. ; K. Glaeer, Literoitail. /. germ. u. rom. PhU., LV {1934), col. 236 t. ; 
St. Papp. J^eupkilclcgisehe Miiteiit^en, XXXV (1934), p. 193 f. ; E. Seifert, 
Zeitselv. f. frong. u. ertgl. UnSmiehiy XXXIII (1934), no. 4: G. Gougenbeim, 
Romania^ LXI (i935)> p. 227 f. ; K. Sneyden de Vogel, Mecpkilohgusy XXI 
(1935-6), no. I ; F. Scbalk, Jndogtrmaniseke Forsehungertt LlV (1936), p. 133 f » 
El. Richter, Z^Uehr.f. root. PMi., LVII (1937), p. lol f. 
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»n other words ; or (c) we may render it by words which would 
appear to be our own but in such a way that we are obviously 
Identifying ourselves with the speaker’s experience and acting as 
his mouthpiece. A concrete example of the three methods applied 
to a single instance of reported speech would be : (a) “ Humble 
myself before such a man ? Never ! ” {b) X says he will never 
humble hmiself before such a man ” ; {c) “ Humble himself 

before such a man ? Never ! ” The psychological process under- 
lying (e)^ when used in narrative, for example, in a sentence of the 
type : “ He had acted unfairly, but it was not his fault, and in 
any case no one would be any the wiser ”, is that the narrator, without 
warranting the truth of the statement, identifies himself for the 
ume being with the point of view of his hero, and speaks or writes 
accordingly. A characterisdc of this stylistic device is that it is 
but rarely met with in everyday speech, but is a favourite device 
with modern authors — from Balzac onwards, it would appear, in 
French literature, and much later elsewhere. It gives exceptional 
vividness to narrative, the writer entering into and to some extent 
making his own the thoughts, feeUngs, and words of his characters, 
while the reader realizes at the same time that the author does 
not commit himself but reserves his right to an objective judgment. 
The ^ erlebte Rede or ‘ substitutionary narration as we may 
call it, u thus a kind of poetic fiction, which serves to give the 
reader the particular pleasure of appreciating at once the reality 
of the narration, qua narration, and the possible irreality of the facts. 

The matter has attracted the attention of quite a number of 
linguists, particularly among those interested in stylistics. If we 
leave out of account A. Tobicr, Vermischte Beitrage tur franzSsUchen 
Grammatik, vol. II, edition II, p. 7 f, and others of less repute, we 
may say that it was Ch. Bally who was the first to call attention to 
it in recent times, in a series of articles entitled ‘ Lt style indirect 
hbre enfranfois modenu which appeared in the Germaniseh-romanisehe 
Monatsschrifl, vol. IV (191a), pp. 549 f., 597 f., and vol. VI (1914), 
pp. 405 f., 456 f. He has been followed by E. Lerch, Die slilistische 
Bedeutung des Imperfektums der Rede {style indirect Hbre), ibid., VI (1914), 
p. 470 f., and UrspTung und Bedeutung der sogenannten ‘ Erlebten Rede ’ 
{"Rede als Talsoche"), ibid., XVI (1938). p. 459 f. ; Gertraud 
Lerch, Die uneigenllich direkte Rede, in Idealistische Neupkilologie. 
Pestschrifl fiir Karl Vossler, Heidelberg, 1922, p. 107 f. ; Marguerite 
Lips, Le style indirect Hbre, Paris, 1926 ; W. Giinthcr, Probleme der 
Rededarstellung, Marburg a.L., 1928 ; Th. Kalcpky, VerkleideU Rede, 
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in NeophilologuSy XIII (1927-8), p. 1 f. ; E. Lafcman, Stellvertretende 
Darstellung^ ibid.^ XIV (1928-9), p. 161 f. ; Fr. Todemann, Die 
erUbte Rede tm Sfia/tiscAen^ in Romanisebe Forsebungent XLIV (1930), 
p. 103 f.^ Lorck himself has reverted to the topic in Die ruueren 
Sprachert, XXXV (1927), p. 456 f, in an article entitled JVtwA 
einiges 4 ur Frage der “ erUbten Rtde^', and also incidentally in Jakr^ 
buck fur FbilologUy II (1927), p. 175 f., in a study called Spracke a Is 
Medium und als MiUely where he endeavours to investigate language 
as a product both of the intelligence and of fancy. 

In addition to his illuminating studies on the ^ erlebte Rede ^ 
Lorck has given us psychological, or, to use the Vosslerian term now 
generally current, * stylistic * interpretations of certain forms of the 
French verb, for example, in Passd indejini, imparfaity passi difiniy 
Heidelberg, 1914,^ and in Die Sprachsetlenforschung unddiefranzbsisehen 
Modiy two articles which appeared in Jahrbuch fur Philologiey I {1925), 
p. 24 f., and II (*1927), p. 188 f. In all his works Lorck lays par- 
ticular stress upon fancy as a source of new syntactical constructions, 


* To complete the bibliography on this topic the reader is referred to p. 62, 

note I, of GUniher’e study mentioned above, where additions to the list^ovided 
by MU e . Lips are t o be found ; cp. also a review of t he latter's book by N. Origanu , 
DceoKmania, V (192 7-8), p. 7J4f., where (pp. 7 1&- 17) the more important studio 
are mentioned. Later articles are by Ch. hally, Aiiiiphuse tl strU indirui libriy in 
A grammAtical MisetiUny offered to Otto JtiUtten on kis seventUlh Copenhagen* 

London, <930 • Fr. fCarpf, Die kiangnehe Form der erUbten Rede, in Die neueren 
^aehen, XXXIX (1931)1 no. 3 ; cp. also H. Frei, La grammaire des /antes, Paris- 
GenAve-Leipsig, *929, pp. 242-3 (‘^swle direct '*) ; Th. Heinermann, Die 
Aften der reproduzierten Rede, MOmter i.W., 1931 ; J. Bayet, Le styU indirect tibre en 
iatin, in Revue de ptulolepe l^Urature et hisicire aneierwei, LvII, 1933» p. 327 f 

In an article entitl^ * g^ter entsiehung der sogenannkn erlebten Rede puUisbed 
in Germaniseh-romanisefie Monatsuhifi, XVI (1928), p. 327 t, L. Spitzer gives a 
kind of summary of the varioiu opinions that have been expressed concerning the 
phenomenon and states his preference for the views of A. Tbtbaudet in his book, 
Gustave Fiauberi, Paris, 1922. 

Thibaudet uses the term * style indirect double adding yet another to the 
long list of names collected by Gunther, op. eit., p. 85, note 3 ; for example, 
* berichtende Form ' (Behaghel), * verseWeierte ’ or' verldeidete Rede ’ (Kalcpky)» 
' Imperfekt der Rede ' (and * R^e als Tatsache ') (B. Lercb), ' pseudo-objektive 
or * halbdirekte Rede ' (Spitzer). 

* Reprinted from Gerrnaniseh-romamsche MonaUsehri/t, VI (1914), and reviewed 
by E. Lercb, Literaiurb/att f. germ. u. ran. PAiL, XXXVI (1915), col. 208 f. ; El. 
Richter, Are/tiv f. d. Stud. a. neueren Spraehen, GXXIV (1916), p. 209 f. ; and Tb. 
I^epky, Zeilsefv.f. rom. Phii., XLVlII (1928), p. 55 f. Among other studies on 
the Imperfect, wUch is more frequently used than other teases in the ' erlebte 
Rede may be mentioned a len^y article by E. Lercb, Das Imperfektum als 
Ausdruck der Ubkaften VorsUUung, ZeiUehr.f. rom. PHI., XLII (1922), p. 311 f. and 
385 f., and one by E. Winkler, Die se^isehe Gnsndlagm der IrrperfekUferwendwtg I'ra 
Rtmanisehen, Grrm.^mn. Monatsschrift, XII (1024), p. 233 f. ; cf. also J. Damourette 
et Ed. Pichon, Le tiroir type Saoiez et ia nation de taetualiU dons te frengais ^auyourd^hui, 
Reoue de pfdlalogie frangaise, XLII (1930), p. x f. ; and Ed. Pichon und H. Hoesli, 
Ober den Ausdrwk der Vergangmheit im FranzosiseJun, /ieupfdiotogische Monatsschrift, II 
(1931), p. 481 r. and 555 f. 
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finding in it an explanation for a great number of phenomena 
which earlier writers had sought to account for on rational psycho* 
logical principles, either historically, like Tobler in his Vermisehte 
Beitrage already mentioned, or naturalistically, like J. Haas, in his 
J^^ufran^iisische Syntax^ Halle a.S., 1912, and Framifsisefu Syntax, 
Halle a.S., 1916. 


ie 


The other romanicist who, although not, strictly speaking, a 
pupil of Vossler*s, has adopted his theories and methods, is Leo 
Leo Spluer Spittcr, who succeeded Lorck in the chair of 
Romance philology in Cologne University, and 
later migrated to a similar post in Constantinople, and subsequently 


to Baltimore. His position with regard to the * idealistic * school 
becomes clearer if wc remember that his first scientific work, DU 
IVortbildung als iiilistisches Mittel, axemplifizUri an RaMais, Halle a.S., 
19x0, was undertaken in the field of stylistics quite independently of 
Vossler*s influence, at a period when stylistics, as a separate branch 
of linguistic enquiry, was still in its infancy. It was after writing 
this book that Spltzer underwent the Influence of the leader of the 
idealistic school, to whom he was attracted not only by the new and 
wide horizons opened up by Vossler’s theories, but also by marked 
spiritual affinities. Of the two conceptions which form the essential 
basis of the Vosslerian system, namely, language as a cultural fact, 
and language as an aesthetic fact, Spitzer has Identified himself 
particularly with the latter, to which, however, he has given a 
much wider interpretation. Making no fundamental distinction 
between the language of the cultured class and that of the common 
folk, he has studied from the stylistic angle both literary and familiar 
speech, considering them both as articulate manifestations of the 
human spirit, springing thus from a common source which is essen* 
tially the same, at all times and in all places. His * positivist * 
training as a pupil of Meyer-Lubke, and his own marked individ- 
uality, have enabled him to detect the weak points in the Vo&slerian 
doctrine, more particularly apparent in the writings of Vossler's 
pupils, and on occasions he has severely, though impartially, 
criticized the exaggerations and shortcomings of the school. His 
Eiru Strdmung itvurhalb der romanischen Spraekwissenscha/t, called forth 
by Lerch's book on the imperative use of the future, we have already 
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mentioned (see above, p. 129). Moreover, in a review of the work 
of H. Hatzfeld, another of Vosslcr’s pupils, MeisUrwftke der spanischen 
Literature Munich, 1923 (cp. ^eitschri/l Jur romanische FhUologiey 
XLIV [1924], p. 373 f.)* contrasts the serious labour and solid 
learning of the old school of philologists, the positivists, with the 
haste and shallow otfhandedness of the ‘ idealist ’ Hatzfeld. Spitzer 
himself has in more than one place dehned his attitude towards 
Vossler, notably in reviewing a number of his works (cp., for 
example, LiUraturblatt f. germ. u. rom. Phil., XLIII [1922], col. 
246!.), in a review of Fr. Schurr’s Sprachwissenscha/l und Zeitgeist 
(ibid.y XLIV [1923], col. Zi f.), or, finally, in some of his own 
studies, e.g. Jtalieniscfu Umgangssprachi, p. 290 f., and StiUtudien, II, 
P 5^3* ‘ 

Another respect in which Spitzer differs from the ^ idealists ’ is by 
his versatility. We have seen that the latter are open to the charge 
of being rather one-sided in their scientific work. Vossler himself, 
and Lerch as well, have confined themselves almost entirely to 
French. Further, they have, in the main, been content to apply the 
idealistic method alone, which is doubtless natural in the founder 
of the school and his most faithful follower. Spitzer has no such 
limitations. It would be difficult to hnd a Romanicist more many- 
sided , both for var ie ty of i nter es ts a nd versatili ty of method . French , 
Spanish, and Italian studies alike, owe much to this exceptionally 
productive worker. Nor has he neglected the * lesser ’ languages 
like Catalan or Rumanian. Here, too, he has contributed and 
continues to contribute important work on etymological and other 
problems. Not only does he take into account all the Romance 
languages, but, as occasion demands, he has recourse as well to 
languages outside the group, Germanic, Slavonic or Hungarian, 
and uses them as an expert. In fact, the words he uses with regard 
to M. L. Wagner in MeisUrwerke der romanischen Sprachwisstnschafi, 
II, p. 344, namely, that ** he knows more languages than any 
Romanicist since the death of Schuchardt ” (0. supra, p. 70} may 
be applied with singular aptness to himself. 

With no special predilection for any of the Romance regions, he is 
just as catholic in the branches of philology which he practises. He 

* Voaler, writing ia the DeuiseJu LitercUtrifitwig, XLV (1924), col. 1963 f.* 
uys orSpiuer*s studies of the style of various authors (see below) that th^ beloog 
rather to the held of Literary history than of linguistics, and he would prefer to see 
the two dbciplines kept ap^. He admits, however, that such studies have their 
value, inasmuch as they show that linguistics has its own contribution to^ make 
towards the appreciation and understanding of a work of art by elucidating its 
individual lingubtic features. 
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has worked in all fields, phonology, morphology (here least of all, 
however), word- formation, syntax, stylistics, and lexicography, 
giving unity to his work by his constant concern for the psychological 
individuality underlying the facts he investigates. A convinced 
adherent of Vossler in this respect, his governing tendency is to give 
a stylistic interpretation to every linguistic phenomenon, whatever its 
nature, endeavouring to understand from the standpoint of the 
psychology of the individual how a given linguistic innovation may 
have come about, and the circumstances under which it may have 
arisen or became generalized, irrespective of whether the innova- 
tion is recent or of long standing, or whether it belongs to the 
standard written or spoken language or to the vernacular of the 
country-side. A similar universality characterizes his method. 
Although we are discussing him in a chapter devoted to the idealistic 
school, he has not the idealist's disregard for all other means of 
acquiring truth. We shall see below that he has done important 
work in linguistic geography, a field which he knows in its minutest 
details. He has also treated problems of * linguistic politics ' and 
' therapeutics *, to use the titles he gives to the relevant pages in his 
Hugo Sckuchardt-Breoitr^ for instance, in his pamphlets FremdwbrUrhatz 
und FrmdvUlkirfms. Eiru Streitsohrift gegtn die Sprochreinigungy Vienna, 
1918, and Anti-Chamberlain. Betrachtungen tines Linguisten uber Houston 
Stewart Chamberlains Kriegsaufsdtte " und die Sprachbexvertung im 
ullgemeiruny Leipzig, 1918. Although a Vosslerian in his effort to 
reduce linguistic phenomena to their individual origins, he draws 
upon all schools and methods to attain this end, leaving no aspect 
of the life of a language out of account, its earlier stages, its geo- 
graphical distribution, historical and social conditions, etc., when- 
ever these are likely to provide the least material necessary to 
elucidate his theme. He reminds us in this respect of Schuchardt, 
and like him, he frequently returns to a question afresh, when his 
earlier solution, or the solution proposed by others, has ceased to 
satisfy him. 

The stylistic method, as understood and advocated by Vossler, 
and applied by him, and even by a few predecessors, to syntactical 
studies, has been given wider application by Spitzer, who has intro- 
duced it into the field of etymology, for which he has shown a 
particular predilection, especially of recent years. It is this that 
explains his great interest in the spontaneous formations of a 
language, that is to say, not only in onomatopceia, but in every- 
thing which the idiom may produce from within by utilizing its 
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own native resources. And it must be said that in these resources 
languages are a good deal richer than is generally allowed.^ Con« 
scious of this fact, Spitzer has formulated an etymological principle, 
namely, that in endeavouring to throw light upon any word of 
obscure origin, we should look for the solution in, and by, the 
language in which it exists, before having recourse to other 
languages. The majority of his etymological studies, which are 
extremely numerous, arc to be found in journals like the Z^iisehrifi 
fiir romaniseke FkilologUy Arckivum Romanicumy /^eupkilologischf 
lung^rty Revista de Jihlogid espaiiola (for the Ibero-Romance languages) 
Dacoromania (for Rumanian), etc. From the point of view of 
etymological method partictilar mention should be made of the 
following : Aus der Werkstatt des Etymologertt in Jakrhuck JUr Philologie, 
I (1925), p. 129!.,^ and Ein rutus ** Franc&siscfus Etymalogisches 
WoTterbuch** in /. ram. Phil.^ XL VI (1926), p. 563!,, with 

its sequel, 4 ^ur Methadik der etj^mologischen Forschungy ibid.^ XLVIII 
(1928), p. 77 f.» 

Spitzer, like Vossler, is of the view that the study of the history of a 
language should be conducted in close relationship with that of the 
history of literature, but his manner of conceiving this relationship 
is different. He is persuaded that between the author of a poetical 
work and an ordinary individual there is merely a formal difference, 
one expresses himself artistically, the other says what he thinks 
and feels with no strictly aesthetic preoccupations ; in other respects 
they are alike, particularly in the fact that both openly manifest 
their temperament and mentality in what they say. It follows, 
therefore, that by analysing the language of a poet or of an ordinary 
man we may know their mental states at a given moment. The 
method of procedure will be the same in each case, the form of 
expression used giving us the psychological key to the mind of 
writer or speaker. It Is on this basis that Spitzer has composed his 
numerous stylistic studies in which he investigates the language, 
or certain linguistic peculiarities, of various authors and literary 

^ L. Sain^an, in Les sourtis inJighui dg CSlyoiolvgie dfonfeur, 4 vot$., Path, 1 
and Florence, >935, has endeavoured, with some success, to show this for French. 

* Analysed by lorgu Iordan, with the title, Un eaUehime StprwtegigWy in Itivut 
de iinguisti^ue ronang, I (1925), p. 162 f. 

* Both contain a very severe but impartial, and, in the belief of the present 

writer, generally welUfounded criticism of the first fascicules of Gamilbchi^ 
Etym^i^giighgj WMerhueh dgr fimeasuchm Spraefu, Heidelberg, X926-^, and a detailed 
discussion of the etymological principles applied in this work. Gamillsch^ s 
reply is to be found in Spr. u. LU., L (1927-8), p. 216 f. His 

method may be said to be diametrically opposed to that of Spiuer. 
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works, such as Studun Henri Barbtuse, Bonn, 1920, Der Uncni^ 
mismus Jules Romains' im Spiegel seiner Sprache, Charles Peguys SUl, 
JZum Stil Marcel Proust's, ^ur Kunstgestalt einer spanischen Romanze, 
Ober zeitlieke Perspektive in der neueren franzosxschen Lyrik {Anredelyrik 
und evokatioes Prasens), etc., all of which have been reprinted and 
included in i/ ; Munich, 1928. We mention 

them here because they belong more to the domain of linguistics 
than of literary criticism, for, unlike the majority of literary critics, 
Spitzer defines the personality of a writer in the first place by means 
of his language, and (hen proceeds to consider the contents of his 
work. It should be made clear that his conception of a stylistic 
investigation of an author is different from that which prevailed 
formerly, and which is, unfortunately, not unknown even to-day, 
in that, firstly, his approach is purely linguistic, that is to say, based 
on the psychology of the individual and not on any rules of formal 
rhetoric, and that, secondly, he is not only concerned with the so- 
called figures of style, in the wide sense of the word, but also, and 
even to a greater degree, with the more usual modes of expression 
(cp. Stilstudien, 11 , p. 510).^ 

We insert here a list of (he specifically linguistic works published 
by Spitzer in volume form, accompanying them with references to a 
number of reviews in which they have been discussed : Aujsiize zur 
romanischen und Stilistik, Halle a.S., 1918 Vber einige 

der Liebessprache, Leipzig, 1919;* Die Umschreibungen des 


* Spitzer hae continued this line of invesiigAtion in hb two volumes entitled 
nmenueht SUi* md LiUrotuntuSent Marburg a.Lahn, 1951, although here the 
^(hetic, that b 10 say the literary interest, is predominant. Cp. the reviews by 
lorgu Iordan in Arhitfe, XXXIX ( 1 933), p. 1 1 3 f. ; E. Auerbach, DtuUthe Utetetur 
znteng, LIII col. 360 f. ; H. Haufeld, /. rem. PhU., LII (1933] 

p. 634 f. ; E. seifei^ fion^sisthen h. enilisthen Unieniekt, XXXI (i 93 ^j 

P* 94 d^y Ulrich Leo, Arch.f.d\St.d.n.Spr.u. LU., CLXII (1939), p. 246 f.; W. Peter 
sen, BoUtin bibliepdfice dtlc^tUro de inttreofniio wuUctual germano^tspcA^t IV (l 93 ^! 
P- 9 f.; A. Meillet, See. Lin£., XXXII <1931), p. tef. ; A. Roscnblat 
nmu tUfiioleye tspaHole, XXI (1934), p. 985 f. ; J. rransen, Musnan, XL (1933] 
f. ; Gougenhein, Ree. de ^ilehfiejranfaut, XLIV (> 939 )« 00s. I and ^ 
On recent Romance siylbtie work, see H. Hatzfeld, DU nsnanUtmfu S<U 
M den Uteim yehen, Germ.»fem. Monetsschrifi, XVII (1999), p< 5 ^ and 
mem, XX (1939), p. 453 f. 

_ \ Up. X. Vouler, iMeraturktaU f, gem. u. torn. Phii., XL (1919), col< 242 f. ; 

Lera, AnhUf. d. Stei. d. neueren Spr. u. Lit., GXL (1990}, p. 282 f. ; X..,BuiUel{ de 
eMbrtsbgM eemme, VIII (1920), p. 79 f. ; A. Melliet, Buil. de U See. de ling., 
XXII (1990-91), p. 73 f. ; G. Rohlb,.^*t»Ar/. rem. Phil., XLII (193*), P- 509 i 
W. Meyer-LObke, Remte de iiagatrtigitf rvmane, I (1925), p. 90 , etc. 

_ * Up* Lerch, Areh.f. d. Stud. d. neurten Spr. u. Lit., 03^ (19^^)* P* « 
E. Heikog, Literntnrhletl f. mrrm, a. nm, PAt/., ?^II (199 0 > ^ 1 * 3 ^ Riegler, 

ZdiUela.f. nm. PJ^., XLll 0992}j P* 2 ^ • and W. Meyer-Labkc, Reo. deling. 

^■1 1 (1923), p. $0 f. 
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Begriffes Hunger'* im Tialienischen, Halle a.S., 1921 Italieniscke 
Kriegsge/angenenbriefe, Bonriy 1921 Lexikalisches <tus dem Katalaniscken 
und den iibrigen ibero-romanischen Spracken^ Geneve, 1921 Beitrdgt 
cur Tomanischen Wortbildungslehre (in collaboration with £. GamllU 
scheg), Geneve, 1921 Italieniscke Umgangssprachey Bonn-Leipzig, 
1922 Puxi. Eiru kleine Studie cur Sprache einer Mutter y Munich, 
1927 Stilsludien (vol. I SpracksliU, vol. II Slilspracken), Munich, 
19287 

' Cp. J, J. Salverda dt Grave, Meofifulotogmy VII (i92f-a), p. 372 f. ; E- A. 
Saanmaa, Uei^hitclegiufu MitUilungeriy XXII (193O1 P* I* * Bohl&. Arcfuo 
/. d. St. d. n. S^. u. Lii.^ CXLIII (1922), p. 311 f. ; G. Giuglea, Dac 9 ramaMay II 
(102 (*2), p. D27 f. ; lorgu Iordan, Arfuoa, XXX (1923), p. 123 f. ; and Fr. 
Sch lirr, LiUratu/blalt /. gtrm. u. f«m. Pfut.» XLV (1934), col. 137 f. 

* Cp. C. Rohhi, Arefuv /. d, Sl.d. muerm S^. u. Lit.. CXLIV (1922), p. 286 f., 
and Fr. SchOrr, LiUrdiurblatt J. grrm. a. rom. ?Ai 7 ., XLV (1924), col. C27 f. Thi$ 
work of Spiuer'a I Luka up hu strictly linguistic studies on what F. de Saussure calls 
* la langue * with those mentioned above, p. 139, where he studies the language of 
a particular author, or work, in other words, * la parole *. 

* Cp. W. V. Wariburg, Z^iuhr.f. wn. FAiV., XLI (x 930 > P« €19 f., and X., 
BuilUti de diaiectaiogia totaiana, IX (1921), p. 97 f. 

* Cp. S. Pufcariu, Deeoromonia, II (igai^a), p. 693 f. ; W. v. Wariburg, 
Zeitsehr.f. rom. Phil., XLIII (1923), p. 109 f. ; M. L. Wa^er, ibid., p. 121 f. ; 
W. Meyer^Lubke, Peo. de ting, rem.y I (>925), p. 19. Spilzera contributtoo to this 
volume, which is not a collaboration in the strict seme of the term, is a lengthy 
study entitled Vher Ausbildung von Gegensinn in der WoftbUdung, and begins at p. $t. 

* Cp. £ 1 . Richter, DU neveren Spraehen, XXXI (1923), p. 436 f. ! lorgu Iordan, 
Arhiva, XXX (1923), p. 3M f. ; B. Wiese, Indogermanuehe Forsefumgen, XLIII 
(1923), Anzeiger, p. 60 f. ; Leo Jordan, Arc^ivm nomonieum, IX (192^, p. 77 f* • 
A. Meilict, Bull. Sie. ling., XXvI (1925), fasc. 3, p. 105 f. ; K. Rogger, Uteratur- 
blatt /. germ. u. rom. Phil., XLVl (1925), col. 371 f. ; and Aline Pipping, 
hgisehe Mitteilwigen, XXVI (1925), p. 123 f. A pupil of Spitzer's, W. Muihauer, 
has published on similar lines a SfiStnueA Umgongsepraehe, Berlin^Bonn, r 930 > 
also, Sponischer Spraehfumr {Augenblieksbildtmgen), Bonii'Cologne, 1932, by the 
same author. The earlier work was reviewed 1 ^ W. Giese, Die neueren Sprechen, 
XXXVIII (1930), p. 614 f. ; M. L. Wagner, Volistum und Kultur der Romanen, HI 
(1930), p. 109 f. ; A. Hamel, ^otrrAr./. rom. PfuL, LI (ipsO* P* 74 ® » 

R. Riegler, LiUralurblatt /. germ. u. rom. Phil., LII (193 a), col. 373 f. 

* Reprinted from Johrbueh flr Philologie, III (i927*‘28). Cp. K. Jaberg, 
UteraiurbloUf. germ. u. rom. Phil., XLV III (1937), p. 320 f. ; B. Migliorim,.drrAittfn 
Romanmn, aI (1927), p. 413 f. ; Jos. ^hrijnen, JuophiUlogus, XIII (1927-6), 
p. 70 ; El. Richter, bu neueren Spraehen, XXXVI (1928), no. 4, p. 305 f. ; and 
A. Debrunner, Indogermaniiehe Forsthamgen, XLVI (1938), p. 192 f. 

' Cp. H, Haufeld, LiteroturbUn f. germ. u. rom. Phii., T^IX (1936), col. 42O f. ; 

M. Kuttner, Deutsche Lileratvceitiotg, XLtX (1938), col. 2x59 f. ; lorgu Iordan, 
.drAiMS, XXXVl (1929), p. 6s f. ; A. MeiUet, BuU. Soe. Li^., XXIX 

fasc. 2, p. so f. ; El. lUchter, Die neueren Spraehen, XXXVll (1929), p. 

N. Driganu, Daeerorrumia, V (1927-B), p. 719 f. ; O. Densusianu, Ctai p supel, IV 

S I939>30), p. 184 f. ; C. Taghavini, Studi rtanerd, IV (1929-30}, p. f « } A. 

arih, . /. Spr.u. Lit., LIV (1930-31), p. 487 f. ; G. Rohlu, 

/. rom. Phil, LII (1932), p. 122 f., etc. Kuttner, >^o opposes Spitzer, has devotra 
a special article to the subject, entitled * Stilstudien * Studienstil, published m 
Archie f. d. St. d. n. Sfr. u. £ir., CLV (1939), p. 229 t., to which Spitzer replied in 
Archioum Roman»nim,^III (1929), p. 195 f. 

An endeavour to give a systematic account of stylistic problems and solutiom 
has been made by E. Winkler in a small volume entitled Grundlegi^ der SitHsUk, 
Bielefeld-Leipzig, 1929 ; cp. also, by the same writer, Seelische Energie und Wortwert. 
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We have seen elsewhere (p. 50 f.) that Spitzer has also published 
an anthology from the works of Schuchardt, and has thus rendered 
an inestimable service to all students of language, who would other- 
wise find it difficult to have access to the teachings of this great 
scholar and renewer of our discipline. He has done the same with 
respect to the letters he himself received from Schuchardt over a 
period of many years, extracting from them the passages which were 
of scientific interest, or which expressed views not always represented 
in the Brevier^ and grouping them according to subject-matter as 
in the latter collection. They compose the article entitled Hu£0 Schu^ 
chardt als Briefschuiber^ published in the Revue internationale des Etudes 
basques, XXI {1930), and run to twenty-nine pages of the journal. 
He has thus contributed greatly towards giving us a complete 
and well-defined picture of the scholar whom we may call the grand 
old man of Romance philology and of general linguistics. For 
Spiizcr, despite his somewhat revolutionary attitude, is ready to 
admire any scholar, past or present, who works, or has worked, with 
devotion and success in the Romance and kindred fields of study. 
It was this admiration, together with a desire to acquaint the young 
Romanicist with what he considers to be the outstanding contri- 
butions of his predecessors, which prompted him to publish the two 
volumes entitled, Meisterwerke der romanUchen Sprachwissenschajl, 
Munich, 1929, 1930,^ a veritable anthology of Romance philology, 
comprising forty- two studies from the pens of its leading repre- 
sentatives, including its founder, Friedrich Diez, and present-day 
scholars like E. Lerch and W. von Wartburg. It goes without 


5 A 7 uriA, in the Voftmth. F**tsckriftt Halle *.S., 1927, p. 1 f., and Sptach* 
Studitn, Jena, 1933. Winkler'j book w« reviewed by H. Kuen, DeuUche 
L (1930), coT. 1964 f., and in articles by £. Gamillscheg. CrammatiA 
vnd DU ruufrtn Spraehtn, X 50 CVH (1929), p. 69 f. ; El. Richter, Sproch- 

Md Stilutik, Arch./, rf. St. d. n. Spr. u. Lit., CLVl (1929), p. 203 f. ; Leo 
Jordan, AuMrlUh ph^dmmdsrii oruchaitm oder befriffluh»wekif d^en und /UMcn?, 
iSie., p. 937 r. ; M. Regula, 2 ^ WUtkUti CftmdUpa^ der StUistik, ^eiisehr.j. frotu. 

(• 93 ®- 30 » P* >60 f. ; and E. Gla»er, GertingurArf getehrU An^eigen, 
yXCXlI (i 93 <^>. p. 473 (■ Winkler** reply to Jordan** criuciem* entitled Kritik, 
Leo Jordan aU RutrutrtS, b to be found in Z**tuh./ fronz. Spr. u. 
V o .y 994 f. An earlier study by Winkler, DU ncuen Weg* tmdAufgaben 

^ omiifiA, appeared io DU neuettn Sprachn, XXXIII (1925), p. 407 f., and was 
reviewed by Spiuer in Literaiurklait j. germ. u. ram. PML, XLVIl (1936), col. 89 f. 

* Cp. lorgu Iordan, Arhuc, XXXVI (1929), p. 391 f. ; E. Olto, lAteraUtrklaU /. 
u. fom. Phil., El (1930), col. 361 f. ; H. Rheinfelder, DU arurrm Sprtuhen, 
XJOCVIII fs930),p. 606 f. ; A. MeiUet, Bull. See. Ung., XXX (1939-30), p. 197 f.; 
E. GamilUebcg, Spe. u. Lit., LIV (1930-gi), p. 127 (vol. I), LV 

(S931-3), p. is6 f. (vol. ll) ; O. Schultt-Gora, ^ht«Ar. /. rom. Phu., LII (1933), 
P. 493 f. » H. Rhcinielder, Du rmaren Spraehen, XL (1932), p. 54 f. ; and F. Suala, 
yclkitirmu.KtdSwderPom.,\ t ^ ^ ' 
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saying that we miss certain names which ought to have been repre« 
sented in such a collection, while, on the other hand, representatives 
of other domains, for example, Germanic and Indo-European, 
have been given a place, but Spltzer himself, in the first volume, 
p. if., explains the principle on which he has made hi$ choice. 
The work is given an added value by the information it contains 
concerning the scholars represented and by the commentary he 
provides upon the several articles included. His appreciations of 
the work of others show that he is full of admiration and respect for 
sound scholarship, to whatever school it may belong, and that he 
possesses the rare quality of understanding, not merely intellectually, 
but intuitively, the entire personality of the worker whom he sees 
grappling with a linguistic problem. This quality, which the 
Germans call * Einfuhlung \ is indeed a distinctive trait of Spitzer’s, 
as has been recognized by every critic, without exception, and is 
still more manifest in his studies of language, whether it be that of 
some author or the ordinary speech of everyday life.^ 


★ 


To conclude our discussion of the idealistic school some mention 
must be made of a book by Giulio Bertoni, entitled Programme 
di Jilohgia romans come science idealisticay Geneva, 
Ben!^ *923* Bertoni, at present professor of Romance 

philology in the University of Rome, understands 
by ‘ idealism ’ a good deal more than Vossler. It is true that the 
major part of Vossler’s ideas are to be found in Bertoni *s book, and 
there is evidence, both in the preface, and in various quotations 
throughout the work, that the author is inspired by Croce and by 
his quondam disciple Gentile, which again does not differentiate 
him much from the leader of the idealistic school. But Bertoni’s 
doctrine also includes a great deal that is taken from the theories of 
GUli^ron* and Schuchardt. The Progremma thus becomes an 
eclectic system founded on principles taken from widely different 


1 A Dimib«r of Spitzer's works have been discussed by O. J. Tallgren, in AVv* 
pMhhgwhe Mifteilwtgerty XIX (1918), p. 78 t, and XX (1929), p* s8 f. 

* In an iikaugural lecture delivered in Rome, and published in Arefawm 
BamanUvm, XIII (1(^9), p. sog f., with the title Indiri^ e orwttamenli della 
remanzoy GUUb’on is annexed as an ' idealist which proves a much wider 
undentandiog of the term than was ever given to it by Vosshtr. 
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sources, if not actually contradictory. But Bertoni goes much 
farther, and makes certain concessions even to ‘ positivism *, not 
merely from the point of view of method — we have seen that even 
Vossler recognizes the need of amassing a rich store of materia), to 
be worked up subsequently on ‘ idealistic * lines — but also with 
regard to certain fundamental ideas of * positivist ' doctrine. We 
are therefore not surprised that in a review of the book (v. Literature 
hlali/. germ. u. rcm. PAi/., XLIV [1923], coJ. 225 f.), Vossler expressed 
a certain disapproval of Bertoni's point of view. It should be stated 
that the term filclcgiat as used in the Programma, has a very wide 
connotation, and the author discusses matters pertaining to literary 
history and criticism as well as purely linguistic questions. More 
recently, Bertoni has become an adherent of the so-called * neo- 
linguistic * doctrine, to which we shall refer in the following chapter. 
But it may be said forthwith that as between the Programma and the 
Brmario di neolinguistka {ParU I ; Prineipt generali) the differences arc 
of much less account than might appear at first sight from the 
terminology employed ; in fact, the * idealism ’ of the former work 
recurs with only slight and unessential modihcalions in the latter.^ 

* A complete bibliography of Berioni's y/wks up to January, 1933. is to be 
gund in Annuario dtlta Aceademi^ d'ltelia, the purely linguistic works on p. 04 f. 

nil tbeoty of language is elaborated particularly in Lininauio e poena, Rieti, 
1 929, and in Lingua t ptnsiero, Florence, s 932. 



CHAPTER III 


LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY 

B y Linguistic Geography we understand the carto- 
graphical study of the vernaculars. The method,* being 
essentially confined to dialect, and not applicable directly 
to the spoken or written standard, is called by some * Dialect 
Geography The Germans use both terms, Spr<uhgeographie and 
DiaUktgeographie,^ but chiefly the former, which is the name that 
those who actually work in the held would appear 
to use exclusively, the latter being preferred by 
those who themselves do not practise the method. 
The French, on the other hand, use only the term GiographU 
linguistique^ on which the other neo-Latin countries have modelled 
their equivalents, and, as the new method came from France, we 
shall do likewise and adopt what is now the general Romance name 
for the subject. 

We have shown in Chapter I (p. 15 f.) that one of the essential 
points contained in the manifesto of the neo-grammarians was that 
investigation of dialects, of the living vernaculars, should be under- 
taken, with a view to arriving at a more precise understanding of 
human speech and receiving new enlightenment on the nature of 
language. But it is a long road from theory to practice and the 
neo-grammarians were unable to travel it. Before their day, 
however, as we have seen, the scientific study of dialect had already 
been inaugurated, though without any theoretical manifesto, by 
the great Italian linguist Ascoli, whom Jaberg and Jud, the most 
authoritative representatives of linguistic geography at the present 


' We say ' method ' advisedly, as there is do justification for claiming 
new * science \ despite the revolution it has brought about in our linguistic 
outlook, and the remarkable results it has achieved. 

• Cp. H. Skdld» Dfutsche LiUrAtvrzfitvng, 14 (1930), col. 1454 f., in a review of 
A. Terracher, UHistMre dts tennus ti la giograpfiu iinguistiqtit. • Dialcktgeographie 
b also the term consbtendy used by H. Gunteit, to hnitifa Stm aer Spreen* 
/crschungt HMrter wtJ Soeheit XI 1 (1999), p. 386 f. 
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day, consider as the most distinguished among early workers in 
the vernacular field.* At about the same period, we find the 
French philologist Paul Meyer advocating, in Romania y IV (1875), 
p. 295, a geographical approach to the study of dialect peculiari* 
ties : ** faire en quelque sorte la geographic des carac teres dialectaux 
bien plus que cclle des dialectes”.* The method of the early 
investigators was the following. One or several localities of a 
chosen area were visited, and, after cortversation with the local 
inhabitants, the dialect peculiarities that from various points of 
view were considered of interest were recorded. Most attention 
was paid to sounds, morphology came next, and last of all, and 
very rarely, syntax. Scarcely any account was taken of vocabulary. 
The material thus collected was worked up according to the 
customary methods : the linguistic features of the dialect were set 
beside those of the standard language, at times beside those of other 
dialects, and were always explained according to the accepted 
principles of historical grammar. It was thus possible to obtain a 
good knowledge, in part at least, of the various dialects of a lan- 
guage, but the relations between them, their resemblances and 
differences, and the reasons why some of them were more, or less, 
alike remained entirely obscure. Frequently, too, the material 
used was of a very restricted order and of doubtful quality, and 
researches were based upon such inadequate material as glossaries 
compiled by amateurs without any scientific training. Needless 
to say, conclusions drawn from such material, even by competent 
linguists, could only be of very limited value. 

A step forward was made when it occurred to investigators to 
present the results of their enquiries in the form of a map or a 
collection of maps, called a * linguistic atlas \ It was, so to speak, 
an obvious device, once an investigator concerned himself with 
several dialects at a time ; for in order to compare them without 
difficulty it was desirable that a given phonetic or morphological 
peculiarity could be followed at a glance in all the dialects of a 
region, and the best way to do this was to display the phenomenon 
on a map of the area under investigation. Instead of referring to 

* In an article entitled Ein Sproth^ mi Soi/toiUu Iioluns und der SiidjthweiZt 
WitrUr und Sothin, IX (1994*^), p. i d 6 . 

* GUliteon** first dialect study, Ptlil Atlas pfioitdtigue du Volais roman du 

I 0 t 6 nt)y i8di, wa» conducted on these lines. Paul Meyer hienseLf, according to 
Jaberg and Jud (ler. rit.), seems to have been inspired by suggestions of Ascou’s m 
his Sshizo jr m o> p r wi tnzMu published in Auhitio glattaUgieo UalianOy 111 (1678-9), 
p. 61 r. Cp. SMO C. 1. Ascoli, P. t ii fransO'pmenzaUy ibid., II (1673^), 

p- 3B5 r. 


20 
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a do2cn or more glossaries, when available, to observe how a given 
sound or flexion behaved In a dozen or more dialects, it was enough 
now to refer to the map on which the phenomenon was recorded. 
This not only meant a great saving of time in obtaining a complete 
survey of the situation, but also, quite unexpectedly, led to other 
important results which we shall describe later. A linguistic map 
is thus a synoptic picture of a linguistic phenomenon in its 
geographical distribution. 

The first attempt at a linguistic atlas was made by the German 
scholar Georg Wenker. Inspired by the doctrines of the neo- 
grammarians, he set to work with the intention of 
* proving the existence of dialect boundaries, and, 
implicitly, of dialects themselves. Being concerned 
exclusively with phonetic features, he composed a questionnaire 
of forty short sentences with the sole aim of studying varieties 
of sound development. The questionnaire was sent to school 
teachers and to others of the more enlightened dwellers in the 
country*side, and Wenker began to draw up his maps on the basis 
of their replies. But various circumstances, into which we need not 
enter, prevented publication of the projected atlas. ^ A single 
fascicule appeared in 1881, entitled Sprackatlas von Nord^ und 
deutschland, auf Grund von sy$timat%sch mil Hiilfe dtr VolksichulUknr 
gesammeitem Material aus circa 30,000 Or ten, bear bei let, entworfen und 


gezeichnel von Dr. G. [Venker. Abteilung I, Lieferung I, 23 S. 8® 
Text. 6 Karlen gr. Folio, Strasburg, 1881.* It is worth noting, 


as a fact of considerable bearing upon our dbcussion, that Wenker 


reached conclusions directly opposed to those he had been seeking. 


^ Details of this investigation by correspondence, as opposed to the ^rect 
investigation, * enquite directe ', of later times, are to be found in Jos. Schrijnen, 
£ssci dt bihtxopcphie de geographie linguistic gMroU, Nimeguen, )933> P* >9 f » 
cp. also K. Jaberg, AspeeU geographiqut$ du langage, Paris, 1936, p. 13 >• 

' Reviewed by O . Behaghel , Literolurbtctt f. germ . u. rcm. Phil . , 1 1 ( 1 88 1 ), col . 434. 
The material collected and partly worked up by Wenker was deposited in the 
Berlin Academy. It has been extended, again by the correspondence methotl, 
to some 14,000 fresh localities, in order to include areas omitted by Wenker, ^d 
is being published by Ferd. Wrede, professor at Marburg a.L., where a veritable 
institute of linguistic geography his been founded. Wrede's atlas, of which some 
eight fascicules have now been published, bears the title : DoiUeher Sprathatfas m/ 
Grund des wn Georg Wenker btgr^ndetm Sptachatlas dee DeuUehen Reiehu und mit Evt- 
seMujs von Lwermburg in vereinfochUr Form bearbeiUt bei der g^mtrahuiU fir den Sp^fi- 
atlas des Deutsehen Reiches md deuiseher Mundartenforsehmg tmter Leitwg von Franm 
WrtdCy Marburg, loaB-. (Cp. also, F. Wrede, Det Spraehatias des Deutsehen Retches 
und die elsdssisefie Dialektforschmg, in Ai€h.f. d. St. d. n. Spr. ». Lit., CXI 
p. 99 f.) The first fascicule of the atlas was reviewed by O. Behaghel, Literatwblatl 
f. germ. u. tom. PMi., XLVIII (1927), col. 401 f., and by A. Hubner, DevUehc 
LiteraturzeiUmg, XLIX (1998), coJ. 565 f. ; the latter review is of particular 
theoretical importstnee. 
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and found that dialect boundaries, and consequently dialects them- 
selves, did not exist. He discovered that the phonetic lines or 
isophones which were to mark the divisions between the various 
vernaculars ran in a strangely irregular fashion and were \vithout 
stability ; more than this, it frequently happened that no real 
lines could be drawn at all, inasmuch as almost every word had 
its own peculiar position diflTering from that of words with which 
it was thought it must of necessity coincide. In particular, the 
so-called ‘ sound-shift,^ presented extremely marked differences as 
between one case and another, proving that in the development of 
dialects speech mingling and speech transference plays a most 


important part A 

Among other similar undertakings which preceded that of 
Gilli4ron we must dwell a moment upon G. Wcigand*s Linguisiisch<r 

G Welftand's d^orumanischen Spr<ukgebieteSthtipzig, I9^9» 

Daco- which marked a distinct advance upon earlier 

AtSa*****” works. The author, in collecting his material, 

employed the method of the ‘ enqu4tc directe 
conducting his enquiry himself, on the basis of a questionnaire 


established beforehand. There is no need to stress the advantages 


of this method over the correspondence method for accuracy and 
reliability in the perception and recording of the sounds of the 
vernaculars ; it will be readily understood that a trained linguist, 
even of foreign origin, will render the words he hears from his 
informers much more accurately than the village schoolmaster or 
the parish priest, whose sole qualifications are, at best, keenness 
and goodwill.* But we must beware of exaggerating Weigand’s 
merits in the history of linguistic geography.* Even taking into 
account, not the date of publication of his atlas, 1909, but the year 
he began his survey of the Daco-Rumanian territory, namely, 


' That b, the tttond lOund-duTl, which took place durans (he sixth and seventh 
centuries ar^ alTected chiefly the voiceless plosives k, t, changing them into 
spirants or fricatives. 

* Cp. O. Behaghel, DU AtUn letd 4 it Jtatgtn, in GermcnUch'ronuutiickt Monots* 

XIV (1926), p. 365 f. The article is also of interest with regard to the strife 
between * positlvuts ' and * idealbts '. 

* The two methods their respective advantages and dbadvaniages are 

diiniMed by S. Pop, Bids st mBJiadu drr snauiUs diaUrlaUs, Paris, 1927 dt 

I'EtoU AewnoiM ttt 11 -e partie, 1920), p. 1 1 f. We shall revert to the topic 

later in the chapter. 

* Cp. the reviews of the Daco-Rumanian Atlas ^ Kr. Sandfeld-Jezuen, in 
tUfjut eir dieUetoUgU tomans, 11 (1910), p. 403 f. ; A. ^auner, in LiUrattebioil Jur 
£tm. «. rom. PftU., XXXI (1910), col. 09J f. ; and M. Roques, Botnania, XXXVill 
U 9 e 9 )>P* 910 1 
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1895, we cannot award him the exclusive credit for the introduction 
of the new method of direct work in the field ; for before him» 
Gil Heron had applied it in his Pelil Allas pkondltqut du Valais roman 
(i88i)» and Rousselot as well, in his Modifications pkonitiqucs du 
langagt itudiits dans U patois d*me familU de CilUfrouin (1891). It 
is true that neither of them had made use of a systematic question- 
naire as Weigand did, but, in 1895, when the German scholar 
began his dialect investigations in the regions of Dacia, the idea of 
drawing up lists of words for the purpose of direct enquiry in the 
field was already current in linguistic circles ; witness the fact 
that only two years later CiJ Huron’s fellow-worker, Edmont, started 
on his journeys with a questionnaire which must of necessity have 
been drawn up a considerable time before. Moreover, in 1909, 
when Weigand began printing his atlas, almost the whole of 
Gilli^ron’s atlas, conceived on a much bigger scale and far richer 
in content, had already been published. All questions of priority 
apart, any comparison of the two works is entirely to the disadvan- 
tage of Weigand, who set out on his enquiry with a list of only 
114 words, and who only concerned himself with the sounds of 
the dialects he investigated. Even so, his phonetic investigation 
was not complete ; as he did not cover all the sounds, nor were 
those he studied examined in every position. Further, his atlas 
contains only 67 maps, and of these three give information upon 
the extent and distribution of the Daco-Rumanian dialects, and 
sixteen are what he calls * ubersichtskarten *, giving a kind of 
summary of the contents of the remainder. 


The first atlas which met most, if not all, the needs of science, 
and which has therefore served as a model for later workers, was 
the Atlas Unguistiijuc dc la Franct^ W J* Gilliiron 
Linguistic and£. Edmont, Paris, 1902-10. The chief author, 
Jules GiUi^ron, set to work aAcr a prolonged period 
of training and preparation. A native of Switzer- 
land, where, thanks to the prevailing linguistic conditions, the 
feeling for everything pertaining to language, and particularly to 
dialect, is very acutely developed, Gilli^ron was also tempera- 
mentally the very man for sharing the life of the peasants and 
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investigating their speech, in 1880-81 he had published his two 
studies, Patois de la commune de Vienna^ {Bas-Valaii) and Petit Atlas 
phoniiique du Valais roman {sud du Rh 6 ne)t which, although far from 
satisfying all the requirements of present-day dialectology, marked 
a distinct progress on all earlier work, and, in particular, gave 
proof on the part of the author, who had collected his material on 
the spot, of an exceptional understanding of popular speech. In 
1883 he was appointed lecturer in French dialectology at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes-Etudes in Paris, a post he held till his death 
in 1926. Four years later, in 1887, in collaboration with Abbe 
Rousselot, he founded the Revue des patois sallo-romanSy a journal 
confined exclusively to dialect studies.^ Gillieron was thus by 
training and equipment, as well as by his own special bent, the 
obvious person to undertake the linguistic survey of the French 
vernaculars, and it is not a mere matter of chance that, of all the 
French linguists, he alone took fully to heart the advice given by 
Gaston Paris in 1888 : “II faudrait que chaque commune d’une 
part, chaque mot de I’autre, efit sa monographie, purement 
descriptive, failc de premiere main ct tracee avec touie la ngueur 
d’observation qu* exigent Ics sciences naturellcs A further con- 
sideration gave special urgency to the need for closer study of the 
dialects. The spread of education among the masses, and the 
strong centralizing tendency of French institutions and administra- 
tion, were bringing the speeches of the country-side increasingly 
under the influence of the national tongue, and threatening to 
destroy their integrity and indeed their very existence. In order 
to save them from oblivion, the work of collecting their linguistic 
material, and of preserving it m an atlas, like flowers in a herbarium, 
had to be undertaken with all speed. This was what Gillieron took 
upon himself to do. 

He proceeded as follows. He first of all compiled a question- 
naire to be used in his enquiry. It ran to over 1900 words, a huge 
number when compared with those of his predecessors. Moreover, 

* Other leas jcnporunt studies, like Remor^t sur U nutiU phmdti^ut dis pataii 
<in EtuAu romanes diSx 4 $i i OoiUm Ptfris, Paris, 1^1 , p. 459 T.), or Pfi>lei dxQUciotog\^ms, 
Romoiio^ XXV (1896), p. 434 also show the leanings of the future creator of 
linguistic geography. The former already contains one of the fundamental ideas 
of the Gilli^onian doctrine, namely, that the phonetic development of the patois 
is impeded by the ever-increasing influence of the French standard as well as by 
that of neighbouimg dialects. 

• Qpoted by S. Pop, op. cit., p. loe. The passage is taken from Paris' famous 
article, PorUrt de rrofue, mmUhed in itrtvr da patois gali^romoM, II (tSBB), 
p. 161 f., and reprinted in M&mgie liAgidsti^, p. 433 f. ioide supra, p. 13, note s). 
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unJike the latter, who had confined themselves exclusively to 
problems of sound, GiUieron realized that all the other charac- 
teristics of the dialects needed investigating as well. And so he 
included in his <)uescionnatrc words which would elicit information 
concerning morphology, syntax, and vocabulary. With regard to 
the latter, he did not confine himself to words of strictly popxilar 
origin, but included in his list a number of neologisms, in order to 
discover how these were accepted by the dialects and the lines of 
their expansion or radiation from Paris, the political and cultural 
centre. Among words of definitely popular origin he gave 
preference to the terminology of common everyday objects, so that 
the enquiry might bring out the wealth and variety of dialect 
nomenclature, it being natural to suppose that a familiar object 
would have more numerous and more varied names than an 
unfamiliar thing. ^ 

After completing his questionnaire, at the cost of much patient 
effort, plans were made for the survey. Of the 37,000 localities in 
pre-war France, only 639 were chosen,* a comparatively small 
number, to enable the survey to be completed within a reasonable 
time, and yet large enough to make the meshes of the observer’s 
net sufficiently close, and to include representatives of all the 
French, Provencal, and Franco-Proven^ dialects and their main 
subdivisions. The Breton-speaking parts of Brittany, the Flemish- 
speaking corner of North-eastern France, and the Basque area in 
the south-west were omitted, as GiUieron was concerned solely 
with the Gallo-Romance dialects. On the other hand, the survey 
included those areas outside the French frontiers where French 
dialects arc spoken, namely, the southern half of Belgium, where 
they speak Walloon, the west of Switzerland or the so-called * Suisse 
romandc *, where the dialect is Franco- Provencal, and certain' 
border areas of Italian territory in Piedmont, where the villagers 
speak either Franco- Provencal (in the north) or Provencal (in 
the south}. 

The actual survey in the field was entrusted to Giili^ron’s fellow- 
worker, Edmond Edmont,* a fact which has given rise to much 

* For further details concerning the questionnaire, e. S. Fop, cil., p. *05 f. 

' Including the villages in Fretich-speaking Belgium and Switzerland. 

’ It is ofinteret to note that Edmont was not a linguist but a shop-keeper. He 
had a passion for hb native dialect of St.-Pol (Pas-de-Otl^) and, what wv more, 
an excellent understanding of linguistic problems. He b ec a m e a Ihend of 
Gilli^on when he began work on ^ SL^Maisy St.-PoI, 1897, a part of 

which (A.G) Gilli^oo published in the Aow dts petois gdiZe-fomenr, I f., describing 
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discussion. GilH^ron‘s opponents have made it a matter of reproach 
that Edmont should have been allowed to make the survey alone. 
His reply would seem to be entirely reasonable. He maintained 
that to ensure unity as well as accuracy in the perception and 
transcription of dialect words, it ts not only advisable but indispens- 
able that the ear of only one person should come into play. 
Gilli^ron was so convinced that this was an essential condition that 
he would even prefer one defective hearer to a number of more 
acute observers. But, in reality, Edmont was endowed with very 
exceptional powers of audition. Moreover, in the eyes of Gillicron, 
who, though a linguist by profession, had no great belief in the 
‘ objectivity ’ of his colleagues, he possessed a further and inesiim- 
able quality : he was not only not a specialist, but actually lacked 
all strictly philological training, and was thus exempt from all 
those preconceived theories and ideas which frequently prevent 
us from seeing or hearing linguistic realities, as they exist, living 
and undistorted, on the lips of the individual speaker- It goes 
without saying that Edmont had been thoroughly trained by 
Gillicron in the use of the phonetic alphabet specially devised 
for transcribing the replies to the questionnaire, as well as in all 
other devices and methods requisite for the enquiry. 

Edmont’s journcyings lasted approximately four and a half years, 
from the ist of August, 1897, to the end of 1901, without an interrup- 
tion. For each of the 639 localities investigated he had a notebook 
containing the complete questionnaire arranged always in the 
same order. On arriving in a village his first task was to select 
an informant, preferably a native of the locality, whose dialect 
was unadulterated, and who had the minimum of education called 
for by the nature of the enquiry and necessary for ready conversa- 
tion. The informant was on principle left entirely free. Only in 
those cases where no poritive result was forthcoming was Edmont 
to prompt him with supplcmenUry questions. In other words, 
the replies had to be sponuneous, not extorted, in order to reproduce 
the vernacular as it really was, with no intervention on the part 
of the investigator, who otherwise, by making use of current 
French in his conversation with his informants, might run the risk 
of influencing their response and thus fabifying the linguistic 

it “ le meilleur, U plus rieX de nos lexiqucs pstob.** Edxnont's zcol for dialect- 
ology was so overpowering ikat at the age of fifty he set out upon hb survey, 
gi^ns up for a prolonged period hb home and his custoisary employment. Cp. 
the obituary notice by M. Rfoques] in Romania, Lll (19^6), p. 2ao f. 
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facts.' Moreover, by insisting upon eliciting information at all costs, 
informants are unduly influenced, and often force themselves to 
express what, strictly speaking, does not really exist in their own 
particular dialect. The replies were inserted in the notebook 
opposite the corresponding question, and when the enquiry was 
complete the notebook for the particular locality was sent off to 
Gilli^ron in Paris, who immediately set to work to record the 
material. Thus, Edmont never went back over his notes, even 
when occasionally he had the impression that he had been mistaken 
in his hearing or recording of the replies, nor could he be influenced 
when investigating the next dialect by the results obtained previ- 
ously elsewhere. Only by this method could the necessary 
impartiality and open-mindedness be guaranteed for every fresh 
enquiry.* 

After all the notebooks were complete the adas was begun. 
For each word or notion a map was constructed, with numbers 
standing for each locality investigated. At the top, on the left, 
the standard French equivalent is inserted as a tide, and on the 
map itself, opposite each number, the corresponding dialect word 
used in the locality to which the number is allocated. If the idea 
Is unknown and therefore no word exists in a given locality, the 
space is usually left blank. When the ddc runs to more than one 
word two sheets arc occasionally used to cover the whole territory, 
as one would have left insufficient space for inscribing the replies 
in full, so that, strictly speaking, there are rather more maps than 
the 1920 questionnaire headings. It should be stated further that 
the maps from No. 1422 onwards arc confined to the southern half 
of France and those from 1748 onwards only to the eastern and 
larger portion of this area.* 

* Fault has been found with Oillieron because Edmont put his questiom in 

French. But wiut alternative was posuble ? French was the only lan^age which 
all or at least the great majority of informants might be expected to know, 

Edmont had to converse with them all. It would have been impossible to tod zn 
observer able to speak all the dialects and sub'dialects that had to be investigated. 

* GilJi^on was so convinced that this was the only possible method of procedure 
that he preferred to insert in the maps erroneous replies, that is to say, where 
hearing or transcripdon was obviously at fault, rather thM to ‘ rect^ * 

any theoretical basis, and thtis run the risk ot introducing a certain subjective 
element which might traduce the facts. 

* In order to facilitate the use of the Atlas the authors published axi explanat<^ 
brochure, entitled : Atids iin£tdsti^ue de la Franu. ^oliee servant 6 I’inteUigenu m 
car Us, Psu'is, 1908. They compiled a complete sUpbabetic index to all the 
words, both Fren^ and dialect, contained In the Atlas : TahU de V Ungiasiiq^ 
dr la JFranu, Paris, 19x8, and, funber, a supplementary volume containing material 
collected incidentally during the survey but not induded in the questionnaire : 
SuppliTnmts, tome premier, Paris, 1920. 
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The publication of the Atl<ts linguist ique df la France made a great 
impression in all quarters. Many linguists saw in it the beginning 
of a complete revolution in our field of study, destined to transform 
the whole character of language history, cither because of new 
problems which the atlas raised, or by the changed solutions it 
brought to problems of long standing. Hence the incredulity, and 
even hostility, with which it was received by certain scholai^, the 
majority of them French,^ strongly imbued with the spirit of 
tradition. In Switrerland and in Germany, however, the 
enthusiasm was great and almost unanimous, and the new discipline, 
as we shall sec below, forthwith attracted workers and continues to 
flourish vigorously to*day. The studies published by Gillicron 
himself and by others, on the basis of the material collected and 
presented in the manner we have described, confirmed in no small 
measure those expectations which the atlas had raised. But new 
as was the method of collecting and recording the dialect material 
which Gillicron had conceived and achieved, the full fruits of the 
enterprise are even now coming In but slowly. The exceptional 
number of dialect words and forms which the atlas contains, 
needed, and still need, interpretation, if the science of language is 
to profit fully by them 5 the maps must be read and elucidated, 
and their present configuration explained, by tracing the earlier 
evolutions which lie behind and beneath them. Then only will 
the new discipline of linguistic geography have come fully into 
its own.* 


* 


• In the front rimk of the critics stood the Uie Antoine Thoxw, pr^wr at the 
Sorbonne, who wrote a famous review of the Atiw m the Jour^ des 

I P. 89 f. Cillieron replied in a brochure entitled Atlas ltniuutt</tads laFtmct, 
tcmpk-telSi ds M. A. Thomas, Paris, 1905. Other opponents were E. Bourcicz and 
M. Grammont, of whom more anon- ft should be said, howwr, that there were 
Kholan In France who appreciated Gil Huron’s gigantec work, and rated it as a 
scientific event of national Importance ; among them stand first and foremost 
Antoine Meillet, and next Mario Roques (see below). 

• A Meillet In one of his remarks, maintains that the founder of linguistic 

awrrflMr was really Abb< Rousselot, in his study Us p^Hows . . . 

wluch we have already mentioned (p. p- 37 )- According to Meillet, Gilli^ron 
and hii pupils were concerned with linguistic The import of t hia dui inciion 

will bec^e clearer later 00. 
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Before proceeding to study the fundamental principles of 
Gillieron’s doctrine it seems fitting to mention forthwith certain, 
so to speak, self-evident observations and conclusions which the 
maps provided the moment they met the speciaU8t*s eye.' It was 
evident, for example, that words, like individuals, migrate ; leaving 
their native environment, as it were, they spread to other areas, 
near or far afield, according to circumstances. In their journeyings 
they encounter many difficulties, occasioned, either by the rivalry 
of other words with which they have to compete, or by material 
conditions, and their victory or defeat in the struggle is determined 
by the adequacy of their powers of resistance. Many words, how- 
ever, have disappeared, merely because their rivals hailed from 
Paris, the political and cultural centre of the country, which confers 
an overwhelming superiority upon any term it sponsors, and reduces 
local resistance to a minimum. Paris and its neighbourhood are 
thus almost invariably the centre from which by various routes 
new words spread over the land, and the closer the relations between 
this centre and any given area, the more favourable arc the 
conditions for their expansion. Regions that are geographically 
remote, or that arc out of touch with the capital, are, in general, 
less exposed or less well disp>osed to the Parisian invasion. Thus, 
the South of France, in particular the departments along the 
Atlantic and those over against Italy, and, further, certain territories 
of some size in Franche-Coml^ and Burgundy show the greatest 
powers of resistance in the struggle with standard French, the 
former because they are distant from the capital, the latter, on the 
one hand, because they remained politically independent over a 
long period and, on the other, because difficulty of communication 
has prevented them from having very close relations with the 
national centre. In contrast to this, the whole valley of the 
Rhone, right to its mouth, is strongly influenced by central speech, 
despite its distance from Paris, because the river and its tributancs, 
and later the roads and railways along their banJts, have provided 
the easiest means of communication with the political capital. 

But these strictly geographical facts are not the only conditions 
which fortify or undermine dialect traditions. The fate of words 
in their migrations is often determined by factors of a cultur^ 
order. A regional cultural centre is more ready to accept linguistic 

^ The deUHs given in this part of the chapter are taken from K. Jaberg, 
SpraehitographU. Bettrag sum VersCandnu du Atlas df la Frame, Aarau, 

1908. Cp. E. Herzog’s review in Liuraturblait . . ., XXXII (191 0 » ^ 1 * ®34 
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innovations hailing from the capital than a locality of no cultural 
pretentions, just as, among men, the uneducated or semi-cducated 
arc, in general, less ready to welcome new ideas. That is why, 
despite its distance from Paris, despite, to use the accepted termin- 
ology, its * peripheral ’ position, the area round the town of 
Bordeaux undergoes appreciably the influence of standard French, 
whereas, further north, the intervening territories, although closer 
to Paris, still preserve many of the characteristic features of their 
local vernaculars. 

A few concrete examples will illustrate these points. The sub- 
stantive toify which comes from Latin sUiSy sUem, is represented in 
Old French by a nominative ioiz and an accusative soi. To- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, possibly on the analogy of 
nois (<Lat. nloir)— wi/* a new accusative soif came to be 

used. To begin with, this was confined to the language of Paris 
and its vicinity, but gradually the pronunciation with final y* gained 
ground, until now it covers the greater part of Northern France 
where French dialects, in the strict sense of the word, are spoken,* 
and its victorious advance still continues. Again, the word blairtau, 
‘badger*, Is of comparatively recent origin, and appears only 
towards the end of the fourteenth century.* But to-day it is current 
in a great many regions of Northern France, where it has supplanted 
the descendants of the Germanic *thahs (cf. mod. Germ. Docks) 
which is still preserved as UiSy taisson, etc., in the South, in Franchc- 
Comt^, Burgundy, Lorraine, and the Walloon area. Similarly, 
the word for the carpenter’s * bench *, itabliy has ousted from 
roughly the same areas the earlier ‘ bone de rrunuisier 

In other cases, the propagation of a word or words reveals that 
where, to begin with, a single word was in use over a great extent 
of territory, or even over the whole of Gaul, a new word has arisen 
to oust it from certain territories, and then a third to supplant ti c 
second (or the first where it still survived) and so on. In these 
cases we speak of different linguistic strata.^ This phenomenon is 
well illustrated by the history of the words for ‘ trousers *, like 
hroU, chausst, culoUCy panUslony etc.,* and also by the names for the 


* Cp. B. GamUUcheg, EtymolcgUthts WSrUrbvth der /fcncflnJchen Sprache, p. 804, 
col. 2. 

* According to GsmillKheg, op. ctS., p. tia. col. a, the ihirt^th. 

* The terms ‘ linguistic stratification ‘ Unguis^ straugraphy , ^ 

enipdons ' (see have been aptly borrowed from the tcrrmnology of gwlogj^ 

* K. jabetg has devoted a spec^ study to this topic in Werur und Saefun, IX 
(1994-6), p. 1 37 f. (see end of present chapter). 
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‘cauldron ’or* boiler chaudierty chaudron, grcpy pairol, pairolo, etc. 
In the South of France, it would appear that either the large 
boiler was unknown, or was not different in shape from the smaller 
vessel, hence there was only one word for both notions. Later, 
the large boiler was introduced into the southern areas, and gave 
rise to a number of linguistic complications. With the thing, came 
the name — in Latin, caldariay which we find with its initial A- in the 
south-west, but with an obviously French cA- in the south-east. 
The* forms with rA- clearly came from the north, the origin of 
those with k- cannot be determined with certainty. But all areas 
did not behave in this manner. Some of them took over the new 
utensil and gave it the old name, either unqualified (pairol), or 
coupled with an adjective (grand patrol). Others again modified 
the local w'ord to meet the new situation, and gave, for example, 
the old name pairolo to the large boiler, and created a diminutive, 
pairuUiy to indicate the smaller vessel, this in territories situated 
between the south-western areas with their A- forms and the south- 
eastern with their palatalized rA- equivalents. 

At other times, the innovations take the form of linguistic 
‘eruptions’. New words, or sound-changes in words already 
existing, crop up in isolated places with no apparent relationship 
between them, like volcanoes far apart but subterraneously con- 
nected. Such eruptions can be observed if we study the names of 
the ' hawthorn The Latin alba spina and its masculine variant, 
albtis spinuSy French aubipin{€)y underwent considerable changes 
when once the Latin adjective aibxu had been replaced, as an 
independent word, by the Germanic blanky and the initial syllable 
of the French word had thus ceased to have any semantic value 
of its own. The transformations of the French word are numerous 
and varied, and can be divided into several groups : (a) some 
of them are based on the word ^pine, for example ipinetUy ipinaty 
etc. (the word buisson^ too, probably belongs here, as it occurs 
as a name for other ‘ thorny * shrubs) ; (b) elsewhere, the old Latin 
adjective has been replaced by its Germanic equivalent, and thus 
the white flowers of the shrub account anew for the forms blanche 
ipine, epinc blanckty and the like ; (c) elsewhere the fruit has been 
the determining factor and we have forms like asafUy asaftay ceniliefy 
etc. Along with these names, and others like them, called forth 
by certain characteristics of the hawthorn itself, there is another 
category based upon phonetic variations of its older name, such as 
tbopHy bop}y epopiy ATid tho like, due to metathesis, assimilation, etc., 
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of ob^pe {aubipin), or noble epine, a popular clyniology provoked by 
the agglutination of the final n of the indefinite article. All these 
names are to be (bund disseminated more or less irregularly over 
the French area, as is well demonstrated by the coloured map 
provided in Jaberg’s Spra£hgeographu (map XIII).' 


★ * ♦ 


We have shown in the preceding pages the great advantages 
which the geographical study of dialect presents in comparison 
GiUU ’ based upon glossaries and the customary 

Studtes^ln collections of living linguistic material. We have 

Linguistic further given some idea, from certain of Jaberg’s 

Geography studies, of the kind of problem which linguistic 
geography sets the linguist. We now turn to a more fundamental 
matter. The investigation of dialect on the spot, conducted 
scientifically, has made plain a fact of which the more enlightened 
representatives of our discipline had already been more or less 
dimly aware,* namely, that spoken language is a mueh more 
varied and complicated phenomenon than investigations based 
upon texts, and conceived in the neo-grammarian spirit, would 
lead us to suspect. The so-called historical method leads to 
simplification, and therefore gives us a false picture of what language 
really is. The linguistic atlas, on the other hand, takes us, so to 
speak, into the laboratory of living speech, and enables us to witness 
the difficult and even painful elaboration of human language. It 
is a depository of the results of a linguistic experiment, both interest- 
ing in itself, and of partictilar import to scholars by the horizons 
which it opens up. As we study the processes of expansion, and the 
manner in which the zones of the various linguistic phenomena 
are juxtaposed and stratified, we arc enabled to reconstruct the 
successive phases of the language, and even work back to iu earliest 


» In studies of lm«uisiJC geography the areas covered by the various words 
inv«ii gated are indicated by colouring or hachuring on ibe respecuve map^ 
The colour method, though more difficult to reproduce, provides a very clear and 
striding survey of the distribution. i, r j 

• XJIrich Leo. in DiaUktgMtrapftit md rorrmufu Sprecfiwusmufu/l (Archw/.^ d. 
St. 4 . muitifi Sprathn. CLXII P- «03 f ) holds tlwt Gdli^ s coiyeption 

of Imguistie geography is already to be mtind, broadly, in ^huchvdt t ^ir 
KUssifikASim dfT rmamuhen Mwtdarten, 
p. 167. 


1870. Cp. S^Muhardt-Brnier (^nd ed.), 
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condition, Wc might entitle this process linguistic geology, 
reserving the term Hng:uistic geography, in the strict sense of the 
word, for the investigation, by means of the language maps, of the 
conditions under which the migrations of linguistic phenomena take 
place.* In any case, language history proper fin^ a new base of 
operations in the mere fact that frequently two newer linguistic 
forms present approximately the same area of expansion and thus 
afford an opportunity of demonstrating their underlying relationship. 

No one could have been more obviously fitted for such investiga- 
tions than Gilli^ron. Not only because he had planned and brought 
into being the Linguistic Atlas of Franct^ nor because, as we have shown 
above, he had both the scientific training and the temperament 
necessary for understanding the nature of vernacular speech. To a 
degree unknown in any other representative of Romance studies, 
GiJli^ron was endowed with a tnily exceptional faculty, an intuitive 
apprehension of the living element in language. He seemed to feel, 
step by step, and moment by moment, every phase in the evolution 
of a word and the circumstances of its present existence, just as a 
chemist, watching an experiment, sees and appreciates the trans- 
formations taking place before his eyes. This faculty of GiJli^ron*s 
is revealed In all his works but was particularly conspicuous in the 
lecture-room. Whoever has had the opportunity and privilege of 
listening to him for any length of time has been struck by the 
extraordinary ease with which he moved through the maze of living 
language. One had the impression that he actually heard and saw 
the whole turmoil in the life of a word, its struggles to survive, and 
the difhcuitles which barred its way to existence. This it is that 
accounts for his curiously abrupt and metaphorical style,* a style 
that would cause surprise in an ordinary linguist, but which in his 
case appears and is so perfectly natural. When wc consider, 
further, that Gilli^ron had a perfect knowledge of spoken French 
and its dialects, as well as of the material collected under his own 
guidance in the Atlas, we can readily understand how his studies 
have a power of conviction that wc do not find elsewhere ; he 
combines the intuition of a Vosslcr with the ‘ positivist * documenta- 
tion of a Meyer-Lubke. His linguistic visions are always based 

* The disianccion is more apparent than real, as, in praetice, the two investiga- 
tions can scarcely be kept apart. Linguistic * geology’ is merely linguistic 
* geography ’ viewed historically. — TTamtAtor^t note. 

* His st)de has been compared to that of the post-war expressionists, who 
endeavour, not to picture to us their own life with the help of external objects, 
but the life of these objects chemselvo. 
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upon facts, and the facts have the added merit of being new and 
unexpected. Consequently, his theories have made a deep impres- 
sion in the linguistic world, and it is to him that linguistic geography 
owes its high position as a branch of the science of language. 

Let us now examine the essential principles of Gillieron s 
doctrine, confining ourselves in the main to his most extensive and 
most important work,^ Cindaiogie des mots qui design<nt VaheilU. 

^ The following is a list of his principal studies* in chronological order. (The 
carUet works were published in collaboration with other linguists, possibly m 
order lo secure attention from those who had been sceptical or hosule to nis 
undertaking, possibly foe another reason- Gillieron, as he himself admitieO, was 
not an expert in the use of literary French* or rather he had a way of introducing 
into his prose, either purposely or not, a number of the peculiaruies of his native 
Swiss French which he j Jtingly called “ fran^ais f^diral It may have been that 
he fell the need of a collaborator in order to tone these down and to give sJtapc 
and order to bis demonstrations). . « . , . i ^ t 

J- Gillieron et J. Moi^in* EtwU dt Ciogfophit lxngu\Ut^u 4 v 

Romaru 
(I 

|. Jud, JLiUroturkUa/. germ. u. wm. PhU., XXIX (1908), col. 335^ f , v, - 

J- Oilli<ron et M- Roques* Etudes dt Gtografddi hngmstique dopresl AO^Ungmstique 
de ic Frcnct, Paris* tgta. Reviewed by A. Mcillet, BuHettn }^Soc.deJv\gu\sttque, 
XVIII (loiM), p. ccUaociv f. ; A. Dauaat, Anneies du 
p. 554 f. ; and/Wiie, XLII <'di3)» P- a?? f. ; ^Spiuer, 5^ 

u. lit., XLII (1914), pt. II, p. 25 ; E. Wmlder. .^nticAr./- rem. XXXIX 
( * 9 1 9) » p. 1 0® P* also , for some of t he earl ier stud les m ^ V! 

publWd in reviews, J' J«d* LiUratur^ott f. germ. u. mm. PkU., XXXI 1 U9«^A 
col. 330 f. 



L®' 

Wartboi 

J. Gilfi^bn* Poth^^ 

Neuveviile, 1915. Reviewed 
J. Ronjat* Revue des longues 
Uteraturhioit J. germ.lTfom. Phil., XXXVII (i9»6), col. #38 f. ; J. J- SaJvcrda de 


it et Iftirapeutique ver botes, I and ll (sepwate j^pmets), 
ewed by A. Meillet* Suit. See. * ^ * 

mes remones, LIX (i9»6-»7)» P- 



K. Jaberg, Rerrumia, XL VI (1920), p. 121 f.* etc. Cp. aho Terrachers article, 
A fiepes de lo CHUohgie des mots qtd onl d/figni (sic) roSetlle, in the same volume of 
But. See. Ling. * p. 147 f. 


I. 3«0 f. i A. MclUel, iSuti. Sec. Ltng., viy:«v-4 4;* h- **» * . , ^ •- 

J. ^ Gillieron, Pathelogie et thdrapeuiigue verbala. III and IV <*®^”**^y^*^* 7 i* 

1921. Vol. IV was reviewed by A. Meillet, Bull. See. Lmg,, XXII (1920-91), 
p. 998 f., and by V. B«^ca, Daeeremanio, III (» 99 $). P- 85^/* . . , - 

J, Cilli^on* Les eensiguences d^une eellisum lexieoU et U lottmscMn des mols/ranfeis, 
in CiTupuaUtuin dt PE€oUpatiqui dti M/Jtmgej fiatl./s Us 

d'ltudis de la seetien des sciences histenques et phiUbgiques, Paris, >9a’» P* 53 *• 
Revieweel M. Roques* Resume, XLVIlI (t9aa)» P* 455 '• 

J. Gillieron, Mmogiona du XX* Hkte, Paris* X929. . ^ .1 o - 

J. Gillieron, Us ^tymetegies des it;meloguUs el eelles du peuple, Par«* 1999- 
Reviewed by A. MeiUet. Bull. See. Ling., XXIII (» 9 **). a * P- 3 ^ i Bogrea, 
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Sound-change and analogy, to which, as we have seen, the neo* 
grammarians had recourse exclusively, in order to explain historically 
the linguistic material to which they were accustomed, are entirely 
inadequate when we seek to understand and explain the extremely 
complicated phenomena presented by popular or vernacular 
speech. Gillicron is thus compelled to look elsewhere for the causes 
of language change, and discovers that one of the main factors in 
its production is the effort of the individual speaker to express 
himself with clearness, and to avoid any possible confusion in the 
mind of his hearer, Of the conditions that give rise to change, the 
most fertile arc those produced by homonymic clash and 
popular etymology. 

The phonetic changes of all kinds to which a word is exposed 
are frequently destructive in their action, and the body of the word 
may be slowly worn away, almost to nothing. The shorter the 
word, the more exposed it is, naturally, to this destructive attrition. 
A striking example of this, among many others that might be 
quoted, is the Latin dissyllable apis, which becomes, in various 
French dialects, tp, ef, es, t, etc. A similar reduction has befallen 
monosyllabic French words like max, mars, aaHt, etc., which Gillicron 
considers {AhsUU, p. 153) to be “ prMesUn^s k la mutilation, ct, 
par consequent, k rhomonymic.** Words reduced to these minute 
proportions are either entirely inadequate as vehicles for the idea 
they should convey, or they may become identical in sound with 
other words, and thus create confusion in the minds of those who 
hear them. To both of these awkward situations the language, that 
is to say, the individual speakers, seek a remedy, and apply all 
kinds of methods to that end. To prevent the complete disappear- 
ance of a word whose sound volume has been worn away, new 
sounds may be added, at the beginning or the end of the word as, 
and if, circumstances allow. These additions come from other 
words which precede or follow the word which is in danger, in some 
closely knit syntactical group. Thus sp or tf, quoted above, become 

Daeoromcnia, III ( 19 ^ 3 ), p. 858 \ A. D&uzat, Rtvue dts Imguis teanatus, X3CII 
('9«3-4),.P- *84 f. ^ 

J' Gillieron, Thaa/tuiturgit lingtdsHque, Fans, 1923. Reviewed by A. MeiUec, 

* XXV (I925)> P* 95 f* i A. UiXiM, Rtmu <Ui lanetus rmmts, 

P- >93 f- 

The above list may be completed by reference to M. Roques, JuUs CUii^rM. 
JvdUs DWgropmiJU4s, 4t bihliographU, in Amuaire 4* VEtoU proiiqui dts HatUs-Etudts, 
section dcs sciences bUtoriques e( philologiques, Paris, 1926-7, p. 3 f. (reviewed 
by L. Spitacr, LUtratwhUu/. germ. u. rem. Phii., XLVIII [1927], c<3. ill f.), and 
to M. Roques, Bibli^rophie tUs trmeux dr J. GilHiron ($o^t4 de publications 
romanes et fran^aises, No. 1), Paris, undated. 
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nep or ntf by annexing the n of the preceding indefinite article. 
But such therapeutic devices, to use a Gilli^ronian term, are 
in most instances either inapplicable or only effect a temporary 
cure of the ailing word. In such cases, the language has to cast 
about for a new term to replace the old. 

The question of homonymy or homophony ^ is likewise of 
particular importance in Gillidron's system of linguistics. Homo- 
nymic clash can take place between words of any kind, irrespective 
of whether they have similar meanings or not. It would appear 
even that the greater the difference in the meaning of two homo- 
nyms the greater the inconvenience and confusion that is likely to 
arise from their identity of sound. This confusion the language 
naturally strives to avoid. Thus, to take a concrete example, 
although kiroine and arc preceded by and treated like 

all words beginning with a mute A, the word hiros is preceded by 
1$ as if the A were aspirated, the reason being that in the plural, 
Us hiros or dts hirosy if pronounced with a liaison e, would be heard 
as Us i4ros or des z^os, with the disastrously comic or unseemly 
effect of identifying a band of ‘heroes* with a band of ‘ nonentities*.* 
The patois, which develop more freely than the standard language, 
are at the same time more exposed to the dangers of homonymic 
collision. In certain regions of France the nouns corresponding to the 
standard words sabU, saverty sive, and s<l have become identical in 
sound, despite the fact that it would be difficult to imagine a greater 
discrepancy in meaning between any given pair, or more, of nouns 
in the same language. Again, the possibility of homonymic clash 
is enormously increased by the fact that the constituents of speech 
do not occur in isolation, but in the form of sentences or phrases j 
words which, when employed alone, arc incapable of being 


‘ The Tonner ii the term which hw found general acceptance and which 
GiUi^ron seems to prefer. There is a case for preserving them both, and for wing 
hmophmy for the cases where two words, diflereni or iginally, in sound and in 
meaning, have taken on the same pronunciation, and homonjmjy for oas« 
one and the same w<^ has acquired a variety of different meanings (see below), 

• The following are a few similar instances : Christ , when preced^ by 
is pronounced cri, when used alone or with an article (U Christ, un Cnn^ it is 
pronounced erist, to avoid confusion with U cri, un m i sms is pronounced with 
final s to avoid clashing with emt or sang (cf. A. Dauaat, Hisuhrt ^ ia langue/ranfaiu, 
Paris, 1 930, p. 97) ; the sounding of the final s in mars, and of final I m aw, or the 
preference for mois d* mas, tncis d'acCt, as against mat and aaCt alone, the diffcreiitja- 
tion between /<*il the noun and /ait the participle by pronouncing the f in the 
former, the distinction between un lis and wt Ut (pronounced tis and n), uns lu 
and iou ou {ins and vi), and between tous and tcuf are all ana]<«ous phemonena. 
Cp. 1 . U. Hul»chjnied, Revue cr/lifur, L <1933), p. a 69 * W. Frci, La grammaire 

desfiuUs, p. ?o, 71. 


It 
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confused with others, come into homonymic collision as soon as they 
are used in certain closely knit syntactical groups. The interplay 
of syntactical phonetic conditions is thus a factor of supreme 
importance in the life of language, inasmuch as man talks not in 
isolated words but in groups of words, a fact which is frequently 
overlooked. Thus the dialect word ep for ‘ bee ’ (< Lat. apem) when 
preceded by the indefinite article is identical in sound in certain 
areas with une nep, * a medlar *. Or again, elsewhere, the plural 
is {<. <ipes)y preceded by the plural article, clashes with the plural 
of i^y the local equivalent for oiseau (< Lat. auceUum)^ so that the 
group le vol dts is can be understood cither as ‘ the flight of the bees ’ 
or ‘ the flight of birds \ ^ 

But every case of homonymy is not equally detrimental to the 
clarity of human discourse. Certain conditions, either material 
or linguistic, combine to obviate confusion or, on the other hand, 
to make it inevitable. Thus Gilli^ron speaks of * homonymies 
supportables that is to say, which are tolerated because they give 
rise only occasionally to misapprehension, and * homonymies 
insupportables* which must be got rid of at all costs. He is similarly 
led to consider words which for various causes have acquired a great 
variety of meanings. Here also it is a case of homonymy in the 
Gilii^ronlan sense, inasmuch as the possibility of confusion in the 
mind of the hearer is as great with these homonyms of semantic 
origin as with those that have come about phonetically. The 
substantive pomrruy for example, means both * apple * and ‘ potato ’, 
for the standard adjunct de Urre is not always made use of to convey 
the latter meaning, e.g. biftek aux pommes. In ordinary circumstances 
there would be little risk of confusing the two senses, but in the 
language of the kitchen misapprehension might well arise, hence we 
And the cooks using for * potato * and pomme^pomfrUy pofnme de 

l^aify or pomme fruit for * apple ' ! It has thus come about that pommt 
(< Lat. poma)y ' apple* has yielded up its traditional name to a 

' In VAbtilUy passim, and pariicularly on 218 f, the problem of 

homonymy is given extraordina^ prominence. Elsewhere, it would seem that 
Gillieron view^ the phemonenon with other eyes, for in Etudes de G/ografihie tinguis- 
ti^y Paris, 1912, p. 149, we read the following words : “ L’homonymie n*«si pas 
une force qui va fatale, ineluctable, detniisant sans merci tout ce que lui Uvre une 
phoneiique avcugle : pour qu'elle ait k agir, encore faut*il qu*il y ait rencontK, 
et la rencontre ne se produit que pour des mots engages dans les loecoes chemins de 
la pens^e.’* But the work from which this is taken was written in conjunction with 
M. K^ues, and at a lecture beard by the present author in 1925, Gillieron, 
referring to a remark contained in Stand und Aufgaben der Spnehwissmsehajt. 
Ftitstknftfur W. Slreithergy Heidelberg, 1924, p. 59S, note, declared that he was not 
the author of that partictdar passage. 
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comparative late-comcr on European soil, because of the greater 
culinary importance of its rival. On the other hand, a word like 
truffey which means both ‘ truffle ’ and, in certain areas, ‘ potato 
constitutes a much less disturbing homonymy, inasmuch as, in the 
regions where homonymy exists, either truffles are not used for 
cooking, or are used in a manner which excludes the possibility of 
any confusion. In Gilli^ron’s words : Nous avons de plus cn 
plus le sentiment que le r6le destructcur dc rhomonymie n’ap- 
paralt que lorsquc le parler a pleinc conscience du caract^re 
intolerable dcs conflits ; on n’essayc d’y remedier qu’apris 
experience d*une gdne intolerable.” {AbeilU^ p. 58.) 

In order to avoid ‘ intolerable * homonyms all sorts of devices 
come into play. At times, for example, a difference in gender or 
number suffices to keep the words apart. Thus Uvre, ‘ book *, and 
litre, ‘ pound *, can live together with little inconvenience because 
the first 15 masculine and the second feminine and both are frequently 
accompanied by the article. Similarly, (le) moule^ * mould *, and 
{la) mouU, * mussel *, (/e) /ote, ‘ liver and (/<») foi, ‘ faith can live 
together with impunity.^ And a further point which makes confusion 
between these pairs of words still more unlikely is the fact that 
neither of the homonyms can possibly be envisaged as the masculiric 
or feminine of the other. But this is not always effective, as is 
shown by the case of (la) ‘ harvest *, and dialectal {U) 

wwon, ‘ sparrow As the sparrow can be cither a ‘ cock * or a 
' hen *, the differentiation in gender here brings no remedy to the 
situation, and, as a result, in an area stretching from Paris to 
Boulogne, mcisson, ‘ sparrow \ has given way to moineauy a 
diminutive of mine, ‘ monk The following example will serve to 
illustrate the avoidance of misunderstanding by a difference in 
number. From the word mwchiTy ‘ to snuff a candle a substantive 
TMutfutUs has been formed, to designate the tongs used for snuffing 
candles in the church. The word can subsist without inconvenience 
bende moueJuiU, a derivative of nwucfUy ‘ fly % both because of the 
different domain of the vocabulary to which it belongs, and because 
it is only used in the plural, whereas the ‘ diminutive ’ mouchetu Is 
used at least as frequently in the Angular as in the plural. 

Having mentioned the word moutfutUs, which strikes us at first 


* Even in the Uet cue inconvenience may arue. la » fccent work of Bergson 5, 
the author, who would have no ecruple about writing ‘ vu enst ^ 

tvntei ‘ aw A la/rf', because a Uver attack, wMinthcoffingl 

(Tr0uiat9r*t t»U), 
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sight as a diminutive, we must explain, if only in passing, that 
formations of this kind arc frequently resorted to in order to obviate 
homonymic clash. The Latin words napusy ‘ turnip *, and navis y 
‘ship have become homophones by regular phonetic change to 
nef in many Gallo-romance dialects. In fact, a third homophone 
has arisen in some areas where ‘ a bee ’ is une efy which is identical 
in pronunciation with une ntf. It would appear that this homonymy 
was of the * intolerable * order, for to avoid it the language has 
created new words on the basis of the old : nefy * turnip \ has been 
replaced by navtty'^ and ntfy ‘ ship preserved in the technical sense 
or‘ nave has given way to navxrty or to other equivalents. Although 
navst may be considered a true diminutive, both in form, and, 
originally, in meaning, such formations are frequently diminutives 
only in appearance. This is the case with mouchttUSy quoted above, 
with pommstUy ' potato * (in Lorraine), with saUil from Latin soly^ 
hirondflU from hirundoy etc. All these words have the full value of the 
simple forms from which they are derived, and which they have 
replaced to avoid confusion. 

Theoretically, all words are exposed to the danger of ‘ homo- 
nymy *, since they are all equally liable to undergo the destructive 
action of phonetic change. Even the most recent words, whether 
borrowed by the vernaculars from the standard language, or 
created spontaneously to take the place of those eliminated by 
homonymic collision, are exposed to the same fate, and, being 
treated on the same footing as the existing elements of the vocab- 
ulary, may sooner or later hnd themselves identical in form with, 


^ In Old French there was already a derivative rm<iy still to be found as rtoteauy 
naviau, in numerous dialects ; cp. Garni] Ischeg, op. cit. s.v. 

* Scl, joiis, * sun ^ clashed with soium, * soil *, and solidtany * sou \ in Gaul and 
Catalonia ; cp. A. Griera, Homtnajt a Mtnindu PidaJ, p. 689 A, and Etudts 
gio^phU s^rie, Barcelona, 1933, p. 38 f. 

The Latin derivatives ewiot/a, for oum, emetUus, for ovisy catJicuius, for reunr, 
ovuuiay for evir are of similar character to the French words mentioned above, 
and have left more representatives in the Romance idioms than their base forms \ 
similarly the Rumanian place name, Ttcuctly a stream in the district of Tecuciu, 
beside Teewiu, the chief town in the same district, situated on the banks of the 
stream, or Rumanian vntdrof, the part of a garment which covers the shoulders, 
umtriy or a ' hanger * for clothes ; in all th^e cases the words are only * formally 
diminutives, and the suflix is used for purposes of differentiation. With regard 
to pcmsneiUy Gilli6ron, in Lds itynu>U>gU$ da ifymohgisus . . • , p. 38, states that it 
signihes a tuber ** ressemblant a la pomme **, just as mouchettfy * bee me^ms an 
insect c ressemblant 4 la mouche Cp. also L. Spitzer, in MUetHttma lingiM- 
tica dtdicaia a Hugo ScAm/utrdt, Geneva, 1924, p. 143, where cor jet (<O.F. cors, 
* corps ’), gi/Ui,pe/itd^Ut roiteUt, etc., are similarly explained. For a similar phero- 
menon in place-names, e. iorgu Iordan, Jfiandnisc/u TepcwrwtiJcy Bonn-Leipng* 
1944-6, p. 276 f. 
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and therefore confused mth others. However, as we have shown 
above, the greatest risk attends those whose sound volume is small, 
particularly those of one or even two syllables. Again, of two or 
more homophones, theoretically, any one or all may be eliminated 
to avoid confusion ; the language need show no preference in its 
treatment of them. Or, again, there may be conditions which 
weigh the scale in favour of one or another. Wc quoted above 
{p. 163) the words (la) moisson and (U) mouson and saw that where the 
co-existence of these terms was a cause of misapprehension, (U) 
moisson had been supplanted by momedu, it having been found 
easier to find a substitute to render the idea of * sparrow * than to 
discover a new term for ‘ harvest *. Similar considerations doubtless 
account for the victory of a vena, * oats over habena, * bridle \ 
which by the loss of h in Vulgar Latin and the popular confusion of 
intervocalic b and v, was pronounced like avena ; a new name was 
apparently more readily forthcoming for the bridle than for the 
cereal.^ This hypothesis would appear to find corroboration in a 
passage from Vaire Claveliits . . . (p. 2), where Gillidron writes : 

Chronologiquement et phon^tiquement clavis et claws ont du dtre 
^gaux et la creation d*un substitut incombait k celui des deux qui 
^tait le plus apte ou le plus invite k le produire.'* It would 
appear from this passage that, in Gtlli^ron's view, there exist 
linguistic circumstances (** le plus apte *’) and factual circum- 
stances le plus inviti ’*) which decide which of two homonyms is 
to give birth to the new word destined to supplant It. 

In addition to homonymy,^ there is another cause which saps 

^ This «xample comes from J. Jud, PrpbUme det al(romtu\it<hen Spreeh^grephu, 
Zjnticht.f. rcm. FhiL, XXXVIlI (< 914*1 5 )> p. i f. Cp. what was said abovt, 
p. 162, concerning pomme : * apple * and ' pouto *. 

* Oa the topic of homonymic conflicu see further : A. Meillet, Sur Us t£eis dt 
I'fwnonymi* dans Us cnarnnrr la/tittes in^emopienrus^ ia Cin^uanUnairs d< VEcoU d*s 
HsuUs-EUisUs, p. 164) f. (quoted by V. Bogrea, Dacofomattia, IV [1934-6], p. 1057) ; 
H. Hatafeld, Obtr Bsd^tungmersehUdtnheit dutch Fonn 6 Muhkeit in Mmjfantosischen, 
Munich, 1934 (reviewed by V. Bogrea, ibid., p. 1043 f.) ; Elise FLichter, Ober 
Hsmsnymis, in Beiitiige cur gruchssef^ und tsUimschen Sbwhfstschung. FcsUckri/t 
/dr HofnX Dr. Fom Ktiisdanar, Berlin-Vienna-Leipz ig-New York, 1990, 

p> 167 f. Prau Richter shows some reserve in admitting the wholesale destruction 
wrought by homonymy. She notes two causes of the pbenomenon, namely, ( 4 ) 
phonetic evolution, by which two words etymologically unrelated come to be 
pronounced alike, and (^) semantic evolution, by wluch oac word acquires a great 
number of meanangs and tmdergoes a kind of semantic plethora or inflation. 
Homonyms, in the strict sense of the word, are few in number, because the context 
of the sentence and the syntax make undentanding easy. It is only in cases of 
real homonymy that a word falb into duuse. She discusses a number of cases to 
prove her contention, among them that cjSclaeus^clsuis-ctQsstUus, treated by Gillieron. 

The principle of homonymic interference as applied to morphology has been dis- 
cussed by P. Sk<^, Du rSU de fhomunymic dens Its chongemenls pnand/iptes et murpholo* 
gifuer, in Cesopis ^otnadsmi^togiiatiuraSwy, XII (>933-6), p. 973 f, XV (1998-9), 
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the vigour of words and causes them to disappear, namely, that of 
semantic hypertrophy, or semantic overload as it has been 
called, to which we have alluded above. As time goes on a word 

pp, 39 f., XVI (1929-30), I>p.«r.. 976 f- XVII (1930-1)- P- >33 f- 

Cr>. aUo Ch, Bally, Liniuiiiiqvt et hngmsUqtu fran^aue, Paris, P- *4* 

Upon the question of homonymic clashes in Rumanian the foUovAng points 
may be of interest. D. Caracoitca, in an article entitled : WorliMgrophuckis 
Worteefckichtluhfi Standpunktt dtr Homonyrnm, in Miitcijungm fUs nananischen 
!nsti(uts an d<r Universitai U'lm. published by W. Meyer-Lubkc, Heidelberg, J9t4. 
p. 70 f.. accounts in similar fashion to that explained above for the complete or 
partial disappearance of certain Rumanian words like pdeurar 
connici with pdeurar ' pciroleum^seUer ' or ‘ petroleum extractor , or Old Kum., 
a desira, with its variant a defidtra, from Lat., desideran, in conflict wim a dtftray 

• to undo \ derived from /ir, or Lat. kojvtity which is found in J^cedo-Rumanian 
as bdsarg ‘ to kiss’, but which has been replaced in Daco-Rum. by/dni/crr becawc 
of i ts c la.s h w i th t he represen tat i ve of Lat . catirg. He also discusses cases which had 
attracted the attention of Ascoli and S. Pu?cariu, namely the disappearance ot 
(gnlum, which became a homophone of the representative of auinqui (Vulg. J^c. 
einnue) and was replaced by the Slavonic sutd. or the creation of the past participle 
fost, to which corresponds Macedo-Rum. fuid, a form which in Po^cariu s view is 
too reminiscent of certain forms of the vtrb futuerg which has been pr^erved in 
R urn an I an . Puscariu also t rcati simi lar problems 1 n his art icle DufiorumAgaamui, 
in MgmariiU Atodmui RomifUy Sec?ia Liierarft, Sena III, Tom. 111. Bucharest, 

1 n'26, p, 2 13 f. He attributes to insu^Rciency of sound volome the d^pp^r^cc, 
cither toul or parliaj. of the Rumanian representatives of i>r, Invert (found only in 
certain areas and with very restricted meaning), ave, /imar, m«m, etc-, and to 
homonymic clash the substitution of other words for (confused with offllhabeo |;, 
audtt (in conflict with audg<audH), eerus ‘ dear * (identical with ear<Mrnm% 
labnm ‘ lip which would have become W and therefore identical with /flor< 
laurum, etc. Further examples are to be found in Studn Jjtmrom/ngy II, Bucw«t, 
tqoC, i «oo, by the same author, and in an article by I. A. C»dr^, m crei ft ^ 
(J 923-4), p. 1 02. This study, which is entitled Corutatdn fn domeniui dteltelcunn 
(let. eii., p. 160 f-), has a bearing on most of the problems of linguistic geography. 
The present author has also called attention in hii lectures to the following similw 
cases: Latin alius is represented by tnalt (Kinallc or inaltum» accordir^ to ^ 
Puscariu, Dagaromnia. IV [1934-^]. P- rtcu), to avoid confusion with^f< 
alur; aratrum (preserved in MIacedo*Rumanian as arat) has given way to bl^ay. 
e/ug because of the participle and verbal substantive arat ploughed > 

macTu ‘ lean ’ has been kept only in the expression tarru maerd, because in tne 
frequently used group om •maau it was indistingubhable from the adj. atru ; me^ 

* honey which tends to be pronounced without the 1, has b«oine en^gJeo 
with mgrg the plural of mdr, ‘ apple with the result that the need for an 
adjunct has been felt, and while mert alone is used for the fruit, honey 

‘ bee-honey* mgrg dt aibine; the feminine plural of nau , ' new , is Jr 

many speakers not instead of the ‘ correct ’ form noud which is in collision witfi tne 
numeral wud * nine * ; in the Wallachian dialect the word pmymb pigeon » 
nearly always parumbgl to distinguish it from porumb ‘ maiae *. ^ exactly si miJ w 
example is ptsedruft the name ^ an aquatic bird, which is also called, though rarely, 
>wctfr=‘ German *. It is likely too that the formation of J'®*? ' ' 

to to with the help of the prepositional infix sprty on the Slavonic model, nas ^en 
partially due to homonymy. Without the preposition there -would have 
confusion with the multiples of ten ; thus the feminine of fttWw would have Wen 
doud ztciy or at least doud ztUy similarly trei gtei pr <rn w, etc. Compare finally tne 
common saying stamdndy de' nu rdsare ; when it is said of a man that fic is 
C siamdnd *) another man, a person not of this opinion seizes upon the laeniiiy o» 
the verbs a serndna, * to sow ’ and * to resemble ; to^e ^e 
seamdnd da* nu rdsare, ‘ he sows but it doesn’t grow . (Cp. m Fren<* // « « * 
mats pas la thanson.**] Similar examples from Rumania are 
Papahagi in Grai p suflst. III (1927-8). PP- ^4 9® f-. (i929-30)> 

p. 87 f. 
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may take on a great variety of meanings, metaphoricai uses that 
we, as speaking individuaJs, would perhaps not have conferred 
upon it if we had kept in view in a strictly logical fashion Us 
original meaning and function. A word which thus occurs with 
undue frequency in speech, loses little by little its expressive power, 
becomes, so to speak, worn out and jaded. Moreover, such a 
plethora of meanings to one word may lead to confusion, and the 
hearer of the word come to hesitate as to what meaning the speaker 
has in mind. The results arc therefore similar to those occurring 
in the cases we have been discussing, though it is here the semantic, 
not the phonetic side of the word which has, as it were, become 
diseased. The remedies which the language applies to meet the 
situation arc also similar. Just as we have seen attempts made to 
save the victims of phonetic attrition by adding on extra sounds 
from various sources, so the victims of semantic overload are fre- 
quently given a new lease of life by changes which at times make 
them unrecognizable. French vaisseau^ for example, which has 
many other meanings besides that of Latin or Rumanian vas, 
once had the meaning of * swarm of bees in certain parts of 
Northern France (0. points 282 and 283 of the Linguutic 
after previously meaning ‘ hive Being super*saturated with mean- 
ings it was doomed to dbappear, but before its demise shiUs were 
made to save it by creating the form maisseaut^ where the m is due 
to the influence of mouckey the local word for ‘ bee *, or again the 
variant with an f that spread from syntactical groups where 

the woj^ followed a voiceless consonant. 

When all such devices fail, or cease to be available, the language 
simply gives up the words affected and replaces them by others 
more expressive and in more vigorous health, whether phonetic 
attrition or semantic plethora be the destructive factor. When two 
words come into collision and cause intolerable confusion one may 
disappear, or both, in acute cases usually both, according to 
Gilli^ron. A famous example is the case of Lat. aestimare and 
amart which in French take on an Identical pronunciation leme] ; 
aesliman having become first isrruTy with an s that soon ceased to 
be pronounced (cp. Engl, aim) and the old verb ermr * to love * 
having generalized by analogy the early diphthong ai, at first only 
used where the stem bore the stress (cf. the old participle amanty 
which survives as a noun). In the dialect of St. Pol the verb 

' The ipelliAg of ihe»e dUlect words has been standardized for the sake of 
convenience. 
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enuTy which had the meanings both of aestimare and has 

ended by disappearing entirely, whereas, in standard French, 
nmare has vanquished its rival but, according to Giilieron, not 
w ithout showing some traces of the conflict.^ 

The replacement of words which hinder the lucid flow of speech 
by the misapprehensions to which they give rise is achieved by a 
variety of means, according to the psychological and phonological 
circumstances prevailing in each case. The phonetic qualities of 
the word, the greater or less sensitiveness of a particular linguistic 
group to homonymic difficulties, the availability of suitable sub- 
stitutes, all such considerations must be taken into account. Further, 
when a number of alternatives arc ready to hand there may be all 
manner of hesitation before a choice is made and one of the com- 
petitors proves finally to be better armed for existence than its 
rivals. But diflerent as the therapeutic devices may be, they 
have one inportant feature in common, namely, they arc all the 
result of a psychological process, applied to a situation which, in 
the case of phonetic homonymy, is of physical origin. Thus, to 
Gilli^ron, phonetic change is the mechanical and at the same time 
the destructive force in language, whereas the spirit of the indi- 
vidual speaker is its life-preserving power. His standpoint is thus 
fundamentally different from that of the neo-grammarians, or from 
the * phon^tistes * as he frequently styles them, whom he accuses 
of seeking to explain everything by means of the so-called sound- 
laws. These two principles, so fundamentally opposed, the 
pathology of words, on the one hand, produced by phonetic 
change, and, on the other, the therapeutic treatment meted out 
to them by the psychological reaction of the speakers, recur like 
a leit-motiv throughout the whole of Gil Huron’s teaching. 

To revert to the vernaculars, we find them frequently endeavour- 
ing to get out of the difficulties due to phonetic attrition or homo- 
nymy by their own efforts. Thus, a word whose sound content 
has been reduced excessively may receive an s even in the singular ; 
thus the ‘ regular ’ development of apem, may be pronounced 
which, with its fuller sound volume, will have a somewhat greater 
power of resistance in the struggle for survival. Similarly, otf, from 
Lat. ovum, has in some places become otis, Wc even find this cura- 

‘ Gilli^ron claims that in the comtniction, j'aime mUux denser ^ w rrtw#r, « 
against j’airw d denser y the use of tniiux is only explicable on ibe basis of ewvr— 
eestimare. Von Wartburg, Frtmwisehes etymelogisches W&Tterbmh, I, p. 46, col. 
disputes this view. 
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live s applied to words which, unlike those quoted, are less fre- 
quently used in the plural than the singular, but only when a 
dialect, for various reasons, is unable to coin a derivative, or find 
a convenient substitute for the ailing terin. But, as a rule, these 
therapeutic devices only give temporary relief, and the dialect, to 
replace the word threatened with cffaccmcnt, looks for help to a 
neighbouring patois or to the standard language. At an earlier 
period, when the standard did not enjoy its present undisputed 
sway, and the old provincial dialects were still vigorous,^ the 
patois were under the control of the regional centres, many of the 
patois forming a comparatively unified group and forming a single 
dialect area around some central point. Moreover, educated 
people did not, as now, despise the local vernacular, and this gave 
added prestige and consequently greater vitality to the regional 
dialect and helped to maintain its unity. But with the passage of 
time the written language asserted itself with increasing vigour, 
and now reigns supreme over the whole of France, so that, at 
present, a patois almost invariably has recourse to the national 
standard when it finds itself in difficulties. It is the national tongue 
that brings order into the disorder of popular speech, which is 
unceasingly exposed to the destructive action of sound-change and 
semantic * super-saturation *. But it frequently occurs that the 
literary language does not provide a satisfactory way out, and the 
old word persistently lingers on. Representatives of apis, to take 
a conspicuous example, despite the pathological attrition which 
they have undergone, are still to be found on the fringes of the 
GaUo«Romance area, where they lead an obviously puny and 
precarious existence. 

In their endeavours to secure order and clarity, the vernaculars 
throw up a wealth of new formations, whose history and phonetic 
constitution are usually extremely complicated, and which the 
so-called sound-laws are absolutely powerless to explain. It is to 
the inability of the phoneticians to cope with such chaotic con- 
ditions that Gilli^ron refers when he says : Aussi nc paraltra-t-il 
pas inutile que nous donnions en appendice un exemple du grand 
d^ploiement et de la vanit<i de ieurs efforts critiques pour cxpliquer 
des faits qui dicoulent de la fa^on la plus naturelle d*une lutte 
entre mots associ^ et d’oii les vainqueurs apparaissent act uell erne nt 

^ Cilti^ron distinguishes between * patois * and * diateci * as follows : ** Les 
patoU ne sont que les debris des dialecies, organes tomMs en d^h^ance par la 
defection des classes intellectuelles." 
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munis des depouillcs dcs vaincus ct les vaincus depossdd^ de cc 
qui constituc le trophee des vainqucurs.”* (AbtilU, p. 1 15.) 

This inapplicability of ihc ordinary laws of sound«changc to the 
problems of living speech he crysullizcd in the famous formula * the 
bankruptcy of phonctical etymology *, * la faillite de lUtymologie 
phonitique \ a sub-Utle of one of his linguistic studies.* The grave 
error of the neo-grammarians lay in insisting that a single phonetic 
law, determined by themselves, applied to all words similarly con- 
stituted and situated. The realities of language, however, as they 
arc revealed in the studies of Gilli^ron and his disciples, prove that 
there can be no talk of applying a phonetic norm to a scries of 
words, because we never find two words identically situated. 
Words which at first sight seem to share the same conditions show 
themselves, in fact, to have each a life of its own, different, to a 
greater or less degree, from that of all the rest. This is the inward- 
ness of another fundamental principle of the Gillidronian doctrine, 
namely, that every word has its own history — ‘ chaque mot 
a son histoire A pretty example in support of this maxim is to 
be found in the treatment of final s, which shows us that when we 
are working on the basis of the so-called phonetic laws we are 
frequently confronted with ‘ mirages phon^tiques *.* In reality, 

‘ Th« quotation conclude a diseuuion, the main point of which u m 
I n the turmoil of their struggle for cxisience, it frequendy occun that the oiaiecU 
throw up wordi or forms which have only a momenta existence, but whicn 
none the less leave some trace upon the words with which i^y have mxm into 
contact or collision, phonetically or semantically, and which they wye con* 
laminated. Ephemeral words of this type are naturally not ait«l« in any 
document, but their existence can be deduced with almost mathematical certainty 
by the tracei they leave behind. “ Les romanisto **, Gilli^ron goo on to say, 
n'ont guire rencontr^, que nous sachions, ces irr^aiit^ linguisuques que Ja 
g^ograpme transforme en r^lit^s {AbtUU, p. 1 14). ^ , 

• Gilli^ron has explained his understanding of the lenn ‘ bankruptcy m 
Palhclcgif ft Ihercpeuti^ui verbaUs, III, p. ip : ** Je veux chcrcher k convainoe que 
‘ La failliie de I’dtymologie phon6tique ’ n’est pas un litre de rtclame, mau qu u 
renferme Texpression cxacte de ma pens^, que je rfeume ainsi ; I itymelogie 
primairc [i.e. the original source of a word) n*a souvent qu une valeitf 

une fois embarqud, le mot fran^ais vogue oil le pousse le fran^au, obCit a 
r^tymologie populaite, devieni papiUon, de chrysalide qu d <tait et a 1 etat ae 
quoi d rote aelon les lexicographes." . 

• A corollary of this proposition is that dialect boundairies, in the phonetic 
seme, do not exist, nor, consequendy, dialects (cf. above, pp. $», 5 *)* . 
nccoMty reminded, at the same time, of the idea stress^ so strongly by vowier, 
namely, that linguistic innovations come from the individual. 

• This is the tide of a chapter in Etodsr ds C 4 ographit iingiastiqut (written in 
collaboration with M. Roquo), p. 49 f., where the GaJlo-Romance reprwniauw 
of words with inidal cl- and are discussed. Although the meaning of the wpra- 
sion is clear, a few explaxutory passages may be quoted, whi^ give furiner 
illustration of Giliiiron^s attitude to phonetics and me * phonitistes , who are 
no other than our friends the neo-grammarians : D 4 s mainienant la phonetique 
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linguistic geography proves conclusively that the extension of the 
form Jacques, for example, docs not coincide with that of diables, 
and that both of these differ again in extension from the word 
Ditus. Similarly, and prix all differ among themselves. 
A like observation is to be made with regard to words where s has 
a flexional value, namely, that of indicating the plural of substan- 
tives, adjectives, etc. (cf. arbres and autres among those that figure 
in the Allas) or the second person singular of verbs, eg. luas, tu vas.^ 
inlieuof the laws of sound-change, which b a purely physiological 
and, as we have seen, destructive phenomenon, other principles of 
language are brought into play, forces which are psychological in 
their origin and which arc beneficial and, one might say, creative 
in their action. Such principles arc contamination and popu- 
lar etymology. As examples of the former we may quote the 
following. In certain French patois Lat, apis is represented by op, 
which, in its turn, comes from an earlier ap. GilWron believes, 
and undertakes to demonstrate in most convincing fashion, that 
the p in this word results from contamination with the successor 


nous > »uffii»ramen« t4v<ie ses f.iblesses : puus.nie comme 

tion, pour nous pennettie de dieouvrir les mmua phyiiquM d o.^e 

ou riSnw que ^ut prisenter td ou id mol. die n’esi pas uo t !« 

certain ; Ac « nous donne pas le moyen de reeonna.ue 

eirangcra el les nooveaux-venui qui *e diguuent : elle « 

tromi le laniraw o’at pa* seulemeni le mifoir ftdftle d une ecimW 

qui iCi e*Urieurc» U joffeite encore pour lui-mime l***^*'^^.®* 

?ujet pirUnt. A toi les 6^. le Urw est robjet de 
inilent k le volonld d’etre pleinemeni 

da p^len individuel* ou loc*u*. le lenoment wnfw d u^e ^ 

e( d« foitne.^ un d^ obreur de nueu»^ire. * U ‘ 

d’une itude ince«*ate, d'un itavaU d*»meLor»uoo ei de reiouche, qui pwalyseni 
U liberty de ton d^vcloppetneni . . (ep* cU., w- 73 * 74 )* ^ ihar 

they prono^ce pdr4U end prr-cAr. Ocarlx Ae 

£1“h^Xi:A5: 

Tecudu S^eUi^here, . form from the ‘““^ard by 

“y ‘ ' influence. 
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to Latin vespa^ ‘ wasp or its Germanic equivalent.' Maisseau, 
arising from a contamination of vaisseau and mouefu^ has already 
been mentioned. Mouckette, also quoted above, which means ‘ bee * 
in certain regions, is not a diminutive of mouckey according to 
Gillieron, because, inter altOy the * bee ’ is not smaller than the ‘ fly *, 
if we start from the original meaning of the substantive mouckey 
and because the idea does not lend itself to diminutivization, 
admitting, as we must, that the basis of mouefutte is mouche=mouch€ 
4 miely the widespread dialect equivalent of abeiiU.^ The word 
mouckette springs from an earlier but unattested *mouche-epy a fusion 
of moucke and ep {<opem)y which has become mouefutte on the 
analogy of the numerous substantives ending in •^etle. Similarly, 
in essaimy * swarm Gillieron detects, not a successor to Lat. examen 
which iics it so well both in sound and meaning, but a derivative 
of es <apiSy due to the one*time living association of the word es 
with the first syllable of the word essaim. 

Popular etymology, the second of the forces mentioned 
above, is also of great importance in the elaboration of language, 
particularly in the case of the patois, and is closely allied to what 
we have called contamination.’ When Gillieron states, for 

^ Wliere Latin initial xr- U represented by g* or gu» in French words, e.g. t>ajtari> 
it b generally held chat there has been fusion between Che Latin word and 
Its Germanic equivalent, as g- or gu* t$ the standard French repr^ntaiive of 
Germanic Uh. But the question is complicated ^ the face that g for Lat. e u found 
in certain words and place-names for which rto Germanic equivalent can be quoted. 

' It is important to note that muud, * bee is to be found in Rumanian. 
As far as Che author is aware, it is used in the singular widi a kind of collective 
value. When It b foisnd that the hives in ^ring are well stocked with bees, the 
bee-keepers will say ' esU mused muttd anut aeesto \ Cf. also H. Tiktin, AcembrA- 
deulseAes WorUrbuchy p. 1034, col. i. 

* On popular etymology, see, for example, A. Fhilippide, FrineipH dt istoria 
limbiiy p. 106 f. ; lorgu Iordan, Viaio rorntmoui, July, 1993, p. S19 f. » W. v. 
Wartburg, ^ur Frage dir VolksHyn%»togUy in Homenajt ifrtevio a F. Mendndec Fidaly 
Madrid, 1995, vol. I, p. 17 f. Popular etymology, according to von Wartburg, b 
essentially, the grouping of words, in the consciousness of the speaker, into 
tamilies, which diner according to times and places A. Dauzac, La gtogrophU 
Farb, 1999, p. 79 f., calls it by the name of* bomonymic actraclion 
He clauns that it b not a matter of * etymology ' in the resd sense of the 
term, although it b true that the common folk possess what Gh. Bally caUs some- 
where * the etymological instinct *, but of the attraction exercbed by one word 
upon another with which it shares more or less similar phonetic characteristics. 
Elsewhere, in Les pcioisy Paris, 1927, p. >09, Dauaat puts forward an alternative 
term ' paronymic attraction *, which b preferable, seeing that the two terms 
associated are, to begin with, not strictly speaking homonyms but paronyms, 
i.e. have merely a certain fonnal resemblance. It should be made clear that 
Dausatdoes not differentiate between * popular etymology * and * contamination *, 
which to him are one and the same phenomenon. He rejects the term 
tarmnation * because of its ' pathological * associations, which are inappropriate, 
inasmuch as the word which cxerdscs the attraction b more viscous and 
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example, that the word essaim has as its first part the popular 
form €S <apis^ the phenomenon to which he refers may be con- 
sidered either as a contamination of the representative of Lat. 
examn by the word es or as a case of popular etymology, the first 
syllable of esiaim having been felt by speakers to be the word 
which comes to saying that they etymologize and ‘ derive ’ 
essaim from es. Thus, in all Gilli^ron's works, and particularly 
in VAbeilUy we find him at every step calling in the principle of 
popular etymology to explain either the changes in old-established 
words or new formations, which the need for clarity and for the 
avoidance of misunderstanding has caused the vernaculars to bring 
forth. Unlike the majority of philologists, he does not consider 
that popular etymology affects only rare, technical or foreign words 
which, having no support in the minds of speakers, are liable to 
undergo all kinds of transformation. Consequently, popular 
etymology is, in his eyes, far from being the pathological process* 
which it is to the ‘ phon^tistes *, qui nc voient guirc dans la 
constitution de la langue que IMlement m^canique et ne se sont 
pas suffisamment pr^occup^s de Tautre dement, dc IVlimcnt 
psychologique.** (Abei/U, p. 224.) Among the many errors into 
which the neo-grammarians have fallen in this connection none 
is more serious than the distinction they set up between popular 
and learned words, for no such absolute distinction can be 
justified. Each so-called * learned ’ word must be investigated 
separately. Popular etymology has been at work upon human 
speech at every phase of its development, and has saved hosts of 
words which sound-change has menaced with destruction. It is 
for ever striving to give significance to elements of the language 


* healthier * than (he word which undergoes it. According to E. Boiiacq, 
htlgt de H d'histeifft V <19*6), p. 535, the term ^ popular etymology 

which is I (ill almost universally employee, occurs hrat in an article by E. Forste- 
mann in ktihiu ^eiUchri/t fur oerfUiehwU Speaefiforedwig, vol. 1 The term 

was objected to by Wundt, Die Spnche, I, pp. 474-5. Recently, by M. Runes 
(a. Aetes du II* Qpn^ls vitemationol de Hnfwtes [Geneva, August, 1931 1 , 

p. 208), the alternative * word-analogy * has been su^cated. Cp. also : M. -Elisabeth 
Houtaager, i/neorueipm and Sense-AssirniiatMU, Amsterdam, 1935 > 

SommerfeU, BuH. See. Ling., XXXVII (1936), fasc. 3 > PR 

^ Gf., for example, P. de Saussure, Ceurs de linguuti^ue g/nItoU, Paras, 1916, 
p. 247 : *' L'etymologie popuJaire esi un pb 4 nomine pathologique ; elle n'agit 
que oans dea conditions panicuiiires, et n'atteint que des mou rares, techniques 
ou etraagert, que lea suj^ s*aseainilent amparfaiiement.*' The hnt phrase wm 
dropped in the second edition (1923), p. 241. None the leas it is clear from (he 
comparison set up between popular etymology and analogy that the former 
continues to be considered as something abnom^, unlike analogy ** qui appartient 
au fonctionnement normal de la langue 
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(hat arc obscure, creating formal connections between words 
which though semantically associated arc etymologically unrelated. 
“ L’6tymologie populairc esi, st Ton veut, un parasite dc l*^ty- 
mologie p lion Clique d'un mot, mats un parasite qui peut supprimer 
cn entier la vie dc celle-ci (Ex. /frmer), ou vivre collat^ralement 
(Ex. digcuUr) et, alors, nous vcnons dc voir quelle consequence il 
peut resulter de cette intime association, de cet attelage sous le 
meme joug (Ex. digoutant ^branl^, caduc).”^ 

The following examples show us popular etymology at work. 
Latin cubauy ‘ to lie down \ has had its meaning restricted in French 
couvtT^ ‘ to hatch *, because the popular mind brought it into 
relationship with the ovum family, and its derivative ovate y ‘ to lay 
when intervocalic b had changed into v. This is proved by the 
disappearance of ovate from all regions where cubare has survived 
(cp., however, Prov. coat beside ovar registered by Meyer-Lubke, 
Romanisches etymologisckes Wdrterbuih, nos. 2351 and 6128). Again, 
in certain areas of France, of the old names for the days of the 


’ From Potbologie ti thJroptuli^tie perbaUsy HI, p. 26. In this study, p. 20 f» 
GilU^ron explains Tirmrr as a * semantic derivative * of/ff < Lat. yWram, not m the 
successor of Lai.T^cre (like maim from «, above) ; the speakers having felt the 
first syllable of the verb as identical with the noun/^, not only because of tiM| 
identity of sound, but more particularly because doors were once, and ^are still 
in some parts, closed with an iron nail (cf. Rum. fnatia * to lock*«viM, nul ). 
He also states that which to die phoneticians is merely a denyauj^ of 

gustum, is in reality at the same time identical with deeouttant, participle ot 
digouiitr ' to drop the idea of ‘ droppings * being closely associated with 

the word deg^tant in certain contexts. Elsewhere we Hnd similar explanations 
of familiar words ; for example, in FathetogU ei th&apeutigw perbaUs, I V, p. *24 I,, 
he derives mouony in those dialecu where il means * kitchen ’, from ^if, kneading 
trough *, as being the room where this utensil is kept and used. Tha eiytnology 
he calls the ' French * etymology of the word (Atymologie 11 ) as distinct from the 
derivation from Lat. mansiontm (dtymologie 1 ). The present au^or remembers 
him, in a lecture, in 1925, considering Merer as now in etymologi^ relauoa»ip 
with obhomr (pronounced aboftr) and as its semantic opposite, ihu fact b^g, 
according to uilli^ron, the only satisfactory way of explaining such expressions 
as "j'cdofe Ut huftm *\ etc. SimUarly, in bis lectures, he explained the current 
meaning of /rust* * coarse, unpolished, etc.* (cf. Iial..^w«e,. worn ) as a 
derivative of ‘ rustre *. (J. Vendryes, in Le Langegty Pans, 1921, P* * 3 ®* “ 
dbcussed this word : L’adjectif/rwjtr ne se disait h Vongme que d une monoaic 
dont reffigie ^lait effac^e ; monneu /nuU a M compra co^e d^gnant une 
monnaie grossi^rement frapp^e, d^pourvuc d*ari et de fini. Par extension 1 < 
s'est dit d’un homme grossier, sans culture, rude. C'est un faux sens qxu a prevwu, 
favorii^ peul-4ire par une vague simaliiude de sons avec lea mots rartrr et wteua. 
The word has been adopts in Rumanian with its new. mining.) At tunw 
similar phenomena occur in literary French ; for example, this sent^ce quoted 
by Gilli^ron from a newspaper article : Us neuens se sbment svr la plane where sr 
s^meni (from semer. * to sow ’) stands for s'essaiment (from ttsauner, to swarm j. 
In support of the general truth of OiUWron’s theory the author can quo** “ 
example from Rumanian as it affects his own personal linguistic tease, ine 
verb a /or/ee<ty ‘ to cUp into small pieces *, is, to him, m semanne 
the tpbai /er/emfdy ^rag% ‘tatter*, and entirely dissociated from the word 
foarfect, ‘ scissors *, to which it * etymologically * belongs. 
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week beginning with A’-, only dimyek * Wednesday 

has survived ; the others have all given way to the central forms 
ending in It is popular etymology which, according to Gillicron, 
has caused dimykk to be preserved, the word having been brought 
into association with de^ni•^ inasmuch as Wednesday is the middle 
day of the week (cp. Germ. Miltwock^ ‘ Wednesday *, and also Slav. 
srida, which, according to Fr. Miklosich, Etymohgisehes WorUrhuch 
da slatjxschtn Sprachtn^ p. 292, col. 2, owes its meaning of ‘ Wednes- 
day * to the influence of the German word). Standard French 
absintfu, to take another case, becomes in certain dialects herbe 
sainU. And though GiUieron*s opponents have made merry over 
his and Edmoni’s gullibility in admitting this as a bona fide form, 
it has become clear that herbe sainte for absinthe exists, but only 
where herbe b pronounced arb and where ab is felt as a vulgarism 
for arb (cp. arbre^ pronounced abr in dialect). In other words arb 
(‘ herbe *) for 06 is a * hyper-urbanism * or what Cilli^ron calls a 

* faux retour V 

The etymologizing ‘ instinct * works so strongly upon the minds 
of speakers that it has come about at limes that a number of words 
have taken a certain direction under the influence of popular 
etymology and then carried with them other words showing similar 
phonetic characteristics, but quite unrelated semantically. Thus, 
fima (<Lat.* fimare) ‘ to manure and/miVr (K^fimarium) ‘dung- 
heap*. having become fumer and furrtia under the influence of/um/r 

* smoke *, other words beginning with fern- arc caught up in the 
movement and femelUy for example, becomes in places fumetle.^ 
** L'^tymologie populairc says Gillicron (Abeille, p. 230), “epic 
les mots, les ^pluche, son visa est n^cessaire pour qu'un mot 
parvienne jusqu*k nous, ct souvent ellc en modifie la destination.’** 


* According to some, this is a purely phonological phenomerton due to the 

rounding inDuence ^ and m on the e. Cf. Rumanian dial, from /4mei* 

(<Lat. famiita). 

* To throw further light on the working* of popular eiymology^ the following 
Rumanian examples are appended, most of them hitherto unnoticed : Adagiu, 

' adage \ used by a professor with the meaning of adous, * appendix, addition ', 
a case of * semantic derivation *, from the verb a addugi ; buretie, for hnelte, * kind 
of frog* influenced by bttra, * driaaJe *, these frogs being frequent in wet weather ; 
<4prar, popular form of eaporet, which after assimilation { xdpMtar^ a variant 
heard by the author) has been aiucfaed to the family of ' goat * \ exocanisn, 
* a kind of maiae from Iial. * maiee which sprouts and ripens m 

50 days *, but influenced by esoMn, ‘ dry reed of maiae ’ m Tecuciu \ dm/ for 
</nn/, * to steer * under the influence of efm, * flat-nosed used first, no doubt, 
in exproiions like a ffmi din ms, ' to make a wiy face ' ; Jiiigrm for Jitigran, influence 
of •gram, a common element of technical words ; Mrred for htriUd, * cheap spirit 
wim a meuthesis of consonants helped out by association with heUrd, * cholera ' (cf. 
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It must not be inferred that these phenomena are conBned to 
dialect or popular speech, and that the literary language is immune 
from or unaffected by them. The distinction which is usually 
drawn between the popular and the written tongue is as illusory 
and unfounded as the distinction between popular and learned 
words. From the moment when any component enters the language, 
the same forces come to bear upon it irrespective of its age, and 
consequently, when the same phenomenon is found to occur, as 
irequently happens, in both the phonetics of the learned and the 
popular tongue, it is courting error to maintain this distinction. 
As Gillicron rightly urges (AbeiiUt p. 289) : “ Cessons de consid^rer 
la langue (itteraire comme d'une essence sup^rieure et comme 
etant en dehors des atteintes de la lot commune aux parlers 
populaires.*' The written language also strives towards clarity, 
even more persistently than the dialects ; it, too, struggles with all 
its power to avoid phonetic and semantic collision. It is true that 
it is less sensitive to homonymy, or, more exactly, appears less 
prone to use the therapeutic devices which we have seen applied 
to avoid homonymic difficulties, but this is because its resources 
are greater A On the other hand, it suffers more readily than the 


the variant boUar<d, explained by the Dufionarul A<ademiti, 1. 1 , pt. ii, p. ^01 , > 

as due to ‘disease’) ; the old preposition f/ifru, ‘in, into', hu 

become extremely rare through identiBcation with hert, * among *, or t/irr'o, ‘ in 
a ' (cf. the common version of the prayer “ Come and dwell within us and lead 
us not into temptation *’ : liw ft it sdUfluiefte intre not, finunt dtut in(r*o hpitd) ; 
rwrmd for noimd, ‘ sense *, a would*be learned form ; poimot, * a measure of length 
is Turkish parmok, influenced by pofmdt * palm of the hand, span * ; poit/ofon, 
‘ luggage- van of a train *, is Cerm. influenced by ‘ bed *, the van 

being htied with a bed for the luggage guard ; priovtfd for from mpi, to 

wat^ fnrAu (n prnvnfU, * imprisoned for preventive reasons *, thus becomes, 
popularly, inchts h privinfd i prtnumt, * Christian name *, becomes pronumi, a form 
not confined to the uneducated or semi-educated ; ruffrt^ Moldavian for rufftt, 
* bribe, (ip ' {Turkish ru/w/), is due to the influence of * tax ', pronounced 
f/eri in Moldavia ; idrieied^ * citric acid ', is pronounc^ in Tecuciu sdrdcied, 
under the influence of jJw, * viretched ' ; slcft ‘ window-blind *, » commonly 
pronounced as stcl, ' mass, swarm ' ; jtrdnuto, * to sneeze becomes in certain 
areas, at Tecuciu for example, slrdmuUif by popular association with muto f<Lat. 
mutare) ; sirtpt, * wild, not broken in ', used in the formula iepe tirtpf, * unbroken 
mares has become in places sure ie^ {<fvr, ‘ grey ') ; ugtr, * udder is 
nounced at Tecuciu and elsewhere tmger through the influence of a unge, to 
grease ' ; v. for further details and examples lorgu Iordan, Etimologii populare, m 
Athitfo^ XXXIX (1939), p. 34 f., and V. Bogrea, Dacorommxa, 11 (1921-2), p- 437 
and IV (1924-6), p. 692 f. 

‘ “ La langue I itteraire pos^e, k c6t^ de ta langue p^Ue, une langue ^crite 
pleine de traditions dtymok^iques — legitimes ou iUdgiiimes— qui consticue » 
quelque sorte une autre vie luigubtique, loUrant les {i^on^es proscrits par la 
phonCtique de la langue pfxMe, en m^e temps qu*un r^rvoir oh celle-ci peut 
se r 6 g 4 n 6 rer et se pr^munir des accidents qui la menacent " {PcihotogU *l thdra^ 
pailigue uerbatts, II, p. x6). 
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popular tongue from semantic hypertrophy, because of (he greater 
wealth of ideas it is called upon to express. 

To ward off the dangers with which it also is threatened the 
literary language looks for help, above all, to Latin, with uhich it 
has been continuously in contact, though more particularly since 
the period of the Renascence.^ It is Latin that has enabled French, 
not only to enrich its vocabulary, but also to acquire that clarity 
which is the admiration of the world. But French has not disdained 
at times to call in the help of popular speech as well, to eliminate 
some source of phonetic or semantic confusion. Here again we 
find Gilli^ron at variance with traditional doctrine. As is well 
known, the existence of dialect words or forms in the standard 
language is usually explained by the * word and thing* method,* 
i»e. the provincial name of an object, it is claimed, is accounted 
for by the provincial origin of the object itself. The words ai^inf 
and foin are cases in point. They come respectively from aiena and 
finum, and according to the regular * sound- laws ’ should be aveine 
and ftirty forms which are found in early texts (cp. pUin<plinum, 
pUin«plena). In certain regions, however, in Burgundy for 
example, the forms with oi arc phonetically ‘ regular *. And as 
Burgundy has always been for Paris a provider of oats and hay, 
we find Meyer-Lubke, in his Granmatik dtr r0manis<htn Spr0ch€n, I, 
p. 104, § 89, expressing the view that for this reason the Burgundian 
forms for these two words were finally adopted by the Parisians, 
and the old forma in ei discarded. Gilli^ron waxes merry over this 
explanation,* and puts forward one of his own in conformity with 
the principles drawn from linguistic geography. The cause of the 
substitution of ci for ei, which occurs also in moins<.TninuSt a case 
not explained by Meyer-Lubke, is homonyraic. The old form 
avcint clashed with vtine, in Vaveint, s*aveint awwe)ffein clashed 

' As early as ihe reign of Charlemagne, when French was in its infancy, there 
was a revival of Latin learning, a hm Renascence. 

* See above. Chap. I, p. 6a f. 

• " Qyelle raison pouvah avoir la langue dc Paris d’abandonr.er sa iraduion 
phoij^iique, sa tradition Wgale (pour foin et pour aivine parcc que Pans tiraii 
»on * foin * et son * avoine * de U Bourgogne !), die, qui, i I’^poque oO se seraient 
produiu ces emprunts, eiait consciente de sa supexiorite et de Piofenorite des 
patois congentres? Troquer Thabii pour la blouse quand on va sc presenter a 
la cour?*’ {AMiU, p. aoa-g). A. Dauaat, Hutairt <U la lorgtu //anfaui, Par«, 
*930, p. joa, note 1, says that Meyer-Lubke’s explanation is not only unlikely 
hut it without basis in ^t. U b knou-n that Paris got its hay from the districts 
of Poissy, PontoUe, l*Ile-Adam, etc., and not from Burgundy. 


12 
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vAxh fifty fainty and rmins with main, maint, etc.* The modification 
came about at a period when in words of this type both pro- 
nunciations, (i and oi, were concurrent in the territory of French 
proper, as is evidenced to-day by the coexistence of Francois and 
fr an fats, originally the same word, and by frangais, japonais, beside 
danois and suidois, where, in both cases, the suffix goes back to -roru.* 
Hence, Gilli^ron also rejects the purely phonetic explanation 
which others have brought forward, namely, that €i has become oi 
in these words because of the labial consonants (o, fi m) which 
precede it and which have caused it to be rounded. Why, if this Is 
the case, he asks, have so many words kept the^i although preceded 
by a labial consonant ?* Thus, in the present instance, the literary 
language has escaped from its difficulties by using the resources 
offered by current standard speech conditions, and not by calling 
in the help of the dialects. But GUli^ron is far from denying the 
contribution of the dialects to the standard tongue, and their help 
in the cause of order and clarity ; on the contrary, he gives them full 
recognition in this respect as well. What he is protesting against 
is the undue stressing of the ‘ material * factor ; he believes that the 
literary language accepts from the dialects any element which it 
can use in Its efforts towards clarity and intelligibility, irrespective 
of the material associations of * word ' and * thing ^ Gilli^ron, in 


^ GiUi^ron does not say with what word minw>mhw would have clashed, but 
he invents a sentence to snow wbai would have been the position if the forms in 
A had not been dropped : td <h€Pcl mongt j'mMi 4 t miri du fdn fai, mais mfi/u, 
instead of as at present : £j thtvcl mangt son sooint 4 t aussi du Join fin, mau mow. 

' Von Wartburg, Fran^. ttjun. WdrUrhtah, vol. Ill, p. S90, and E. Gamillscheg, 
£f>tn. WdrUrbuth derfran^. Spfotht, pp. 19-13, derive datois from dardik ijdamsoum). 
As (fit fronfois, von Wartburg (s.r. Frme*, note 10) bcsiuies between •tnsis and 
Cp. also : W. Meyer-LuUce, Rm. ahm. WofUrbt/th, no. 34B3, and E. 
Gamillscheg, Romania Gtrmanica, I, Berlin-Lelpaig, I 934 > p< 998, and 11 , ibid., 
i935» !>• 203, 

* teo Jordan, AtiJr^x^dsistKos EUmtniofhmh, Bieleield-Leipaig, 1993, pp. 7475> 
reverts to the problem discussed above and attempts a phoneuc or neo-grammarian 
solution. Accounting for at>cw,Jbin. and meou oy the influence of the labials, be 
ocplains that maw for mbnt, which, be says, u found in early texts, was discarded 
in favour of mMs through the influence of msnrr and other forms with final str^. 
Row yielded to p«w through Ladn influence from eodesiasticaJ sources. Vow, 
for which Jordan can find do early otample in ri, he considers a technical medical 
word and therefore learned. C. RohUs, reviewing Jordan's book in Usoreh/fblan 
J. itm. u. rom. PMt., XLVI (1993), coL 997 t, approves this view, vrith conaan 
reservations as to detail. Von Wartburg, Franz. Wbrtorbuch, I, p. >87, col. 9, 
casts doubt on Gillidron’s theory, alleging tlmt other Romance languags 
and even certain French diaJecta toloate 3 ie in quation. The force of mis 
argument may be gauged from the remarks to follow. Ct also on the present 
topic, 0 . B. Lewis, A pmth traditianal txpianosion ifjiin, mow, OBo in t in Rmut 
dt phiiologii rt d*histou$, IX (1930), p. 8ot t 
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fact, is rather disposed to deny the importance of these associations 
in accounting for such phenomena.^ 


★ 


Having made some acquaintance with the principles of linguistic 
geography, and Gillicron’s application of them to problems raised 
Grtcicisms of Linguistic AtlaSy Jet us sec how his studies 

GiUHroa's were received by the specialists. We have already 
Theories mentioned that the majority of French philologists 

were, from the beginning, frankly hostile. An outstanding opponent 
was the late Antoine Thomas, who published a severely critical 
review of the Atlas in the Journal des Savants^ 1904, p. 89 f* Next 
to him come M. Grammoni (cp. indogermaniseke Forschungeny XVI 
[1904], Anaciger, p. x a f. ; cp. also Revue des langues romams, XLVII I 
[• 9 ® 5 ]> P* 377 ^')* Bourciea,^ J, Ronjat, and G. Millardct. The 
latter is the author, inUr a/w, of a biggish volume entitled Linguisti^ue 
et dialectclogie romanes. ProbUmes et MethodtSy Montpellier’^ Paris, 
1923, the main purpose of which, although it touches matters of 
method as applied to all domains of Romance philology, including 
phonology, morphology, syntax, etc., may be said to be to combat 
linguistic geography as represented by GUliiron and his French 
disciples, O. Bloch, Ch. Bruncau, and A. Terracher * Certain of 


‘ Cf. K. Jaberg, AsptcU gu Ungogty Paris, 1936, P- * 7 ' 

• R€priAted by the author in Mowtawt asoir dt phihU^ Jrvtc^'uty Paris, 1904, 

p. ^46 r. 

• In bij review of the Rumanian edition of the present work, Rev. cnt., yr. 
LXVII (1033), p. 176, M. Boureiez protests at being classed among the con- 
temptetirt^* of W AtUs.' Ho says’ that the work brings the greatest honour 10 
French icholanhip, but that a large share of the credit for it is Edmont 

on to say that he expressed the roost serious reservations concernmg OiUierons 
methods and bit studies (like VAbeilU), and -that he criucued Gdli*ron s hosuJity 
to the phimticians and particularly hit style 1 

4 MilUsdct*! book was reviewed by : S. Pufcariu, DoccromMto, Ul {I 9 * 3 )> 
p. 897 f. ; E. Bourciez, to. rril., vd. XC (i 9 « 3 )* P- *45 f » <^' 



J. Konjat, Miwu tfu tdJi /110 remowr, V' * 0 * •* « 

AMbiotfigMr XXVI <1925), p. 185 

notice in an article by J. Feller, Ojediucr osprrtr ricenU dt la pMoioi% 


very flattering 
bhiltlotit romant m 

Frans# in tou# belit dt pUialogit tt d'Airtw#, V ( 1 9*8), p. 759 f- On «hall ol ih^ 
attached. A. Tertacher made a stinging reply in an arucle 
lutgwfi^j.A&rfnr# tt phiolcgit, in BvU. dt U Soe. l^ng. dt Fan#, (X 9 * 3 “ 4 )» 

p. 259 t., to which Millardet rejoined in ton# dts langutt romow, L.Xil (t 923 " 4 // 
AU quadom of personal anirooaity apart, the cootroverry is of great interest witn 
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the comments made by GtlIidron*s opponents are so severe as to 
make us suspect their good faith, especially when we remember 
that the writers were not personally on good terms with GilU^ron. 
As a sample^ we may quote the remarks of M. Grammont In Revue 
des langues romanes, XLVIII (1905), p. 377 : “ Or, si nous avons fait 
voir {Indogermaniscfte Forschungen, XVI, Anzeiger, s. 12 ff. [Wc] ) 
quels services peut rendre cet atlas et quelle est I'^tendue de ces 
services, nous n*avons pas moins nettement montr^ que pour ce 
qui est des mots et de la forme des mots tout doit £tre consid^r^ 
a priori comme faux. Rien ne sauralt itre accept^ qu’aprd une 
minutieuse verification.” Elsewhere, in the same journal, LIV 
(1911), p. 323, we find him saying: ” Quant k la giographie 
linguistique, dont on fait grand tapage, ce n'est pas une discipline 
nouvelle ; ce qui est nouveau, c’est I’abus qu*on en fait aujour- 
d*hui.” G. Millardet, likewise, shows a similar attitude (Revue des 
langues romarus, LXII [1923-4], p. 168), in a review of two books 
of Bourciez’, when he says : II [Bourciez] 8*est done gard^ 

d ’accepter sans reserves la th^orie brutale de rhomonymie et du 
polys^mantisme qui fait le fond de la doctrine de M. GilU^ron et 
de son ^cole, doctrine des exag^rations de laquelle M. Bourciez a 
fait justice ailleurs [Revue eriiique^ < 923 > P* ’45 declare 

une fois pour toutes dans sa preface’ qu*i] la connah, mais ne s’en 
embarrassera pas.” It was doubtless of such criticisms as these 
that A. Meillet was thinking, in his discussion of Gilli^ron’s 
Pathologie el thhapeulique ver bales ^ I and 11 , in Bulletin de la ScciRd de 
linguistique, XX (1916), p. 65 f., though he feels constrained to 
refute Gilli^ron’s accusation of actual bad faith on the part of his 
opponents. He too detects certain blemishes in Gilli^ron’s work, 
which we shall discuss later, but he ends by declaring (p. 67) * 

regard to the whole subject of linguistic geography. It should be stated that 
Millardet began as a worker in the field ^ linguistic geography and b thus to 
some extent a pupil of Cilii^on's. We are not surprised therefore that the best 

S art of his book b that In which be reveals himself in ihb light. When he opposes 
Uli^ron, he b really opposing bumelf. By bb conception of phonology, however, 
which he exalts beyond measure, and by bb apology for * comparauvbm ’ as 
represented by Bourciez and Meyer>Luike, and in other respecu as well, he 
belongs rather to the school of the neo^ammarians. 

’ lo.tbo preface to EUments dr /tngabrt^ rpmanr, ed. II» Paru, pp> viii'ix : 

*' . . . j*ai i dessein laittif de c6i6 certains articles de Revues ou certains livns 
parus soil k l*^traiiger, soit chez nous, et qtii concement notamment la syotaxe 
ou la rdpartItioD g^ographique des mots: lea uns, en d^it d'une tenm* 
Dologie nouvelle, n'ajoutent pas grud'ebose aux r^sultats depub longtemps acqub; 
lea autrea m’ont paru proc^der d'une m^thode trouble et yraiment 
trop aventureuse. Je lea connab, J'ai jug6 inutile de les signaler id oil Je ne 
pouvab mime pas mentionner tout ce qui en eui valu la peine." 
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“ . . . M. Gilli^ron a fait progrcsscr d'une manic rc import ante la 
th^rie du vocabulaire.** It should be said that, from the very 
beginning, Meillet*s attitude towards iinguisuc geography and the 
works of its founder had always been most scrupulously unbiased. 

Outside France, GilH^ron’s doctrine was received with enthusiasm 
or at least goodwill, another proof of the well-worn adage : ‘ No 
man is a prophet in his own country *. The most serious reserva- 
tions were made by Meyer-Lubke, who has given an opinion on 
various studies by GilU^ron In reviews already quoted (v. above, 
P* ^59> note) and who, on a number of occasions, has discussed 
linguisdc geography in general, for example in a review of K. 
Jaberg’s Sprachgtographie, in Gcttingijcfu geUhrte An^eigen, CLXXI 
(*909)* P* *38 f*> in an article entitled Aufgabtn dtr Wortforschung 
in Germanisch^romanisefu Monatsschrifty I (1909), p. 634 f., and in 
EinfUhrymg m das Studium der romanisefun Spra^hwissenschafly ed. Ill, 
§ P* 80 f.» He has been followed by some of his older pupils, 
like E. Heraog and K. von Ettmayer. Herzog, in Literalurblatt f. 
gsrm. u. rom. Phil., XXXII (1911), col. 234 f, reviewing Jaberg*s 
Sprachgeographie, and discussing linguistic geography in general 
and the theories of Gilli^ron, makes a defence of the sound-laws 
and refers the reader to the views expressed in his Slreitfragtn dtr 
romanisefun Phtlologie, Halle a.S., 1904. Von Ettmayer, in a review 
of the same work in Z^itsekrijt f. rom. Philotogie^ XXXV (1911), 
P« 250 f , represents a point of view which may be considered as 
characteristic of the whole Meyer-Lubke school, namely, a strictly 
‘ historical * attitude wjtli regard to the laws of sound-change. To 
^uote his words, toe, cit.y p. 255 : “In linguistics, there is in my 
opinion only one standpoint which preserves us from false thinking, 
and that is the strictly historical.’* In like manner, Herzog, too, 
in the review mentioned above, protests against the assertion made 
by the linguistic geographers that the sound- laws arc just so many 
fictions ; while Meyer-Lubke himself, in Archiv fur das Studium dtr 
ruueren Spraefun, CL (1926), p. 82, at the end of an article prompted 

, * The allotting of merely two paee* to linguistic geography, out of nearly 30<^ 
in a book devotM to questions of theory, is proof that the author does not attach 
anything like the neeesiary importance to this approach to language, ims waa 
pomted out more than twenty yean ago by J. Jud in bu rcviw of the 
jjtion, in Arehie/. d. Siudiwn d. rmuren Spr. u. LU., CXXIV (1910), p. 3 ®$ 
Meyer-Lobke has also discussed linguistic geography in a very lavouraWe review 
of the fint fascicule of the AiUs Ivttuisti^ di U Frante in gfrm. u. 

m., XXIII (190a), col. 2x9 f., in ZAiufv.f. nm. PfaS., 

P* 43 X f. Jin connection with J. Jud's study of Fr. awts mentioned below), and m 
dr UttgmsH^ nma/u, I (1995), p. 22 f., etc. 
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by G. RohJfs' Gritcfun und Romanen in UnUritalun^ Geneva, 1924, 
uses words to the following effect : Linguistic geography, although 
it renders great service, docs not always suffice to explain the 
phenomena of language. This is proved by the case before us, 
Rohlfs* exploration of the Southern Italian dialects having been 
solely ‘ horizontal *, i.e. geographical, and not at the same time 
‘ vertical’ or historical. It is only the much-maligned phonetic 
method which can solve our difficulties in rircumstances like the 


present. 

Let us consider the chief objections that have been raised against 
lingxiistic geography. In the first place, doubt has been cast upon 
the accuracy of the material contained in the Linguistic Atlas 
of France. Various critics have compared the information given by 
the Atlas with what they themselves knew concerning a given 
French dialect or dialecu, and, discovering considerable points of 
disagreement, have concluded that the replies given by Edmont’s 
informants were inaccurate, or had been inaccurately reproduced. 
But even if these points of disagreement were more numerous or 
more serious than they are, we should not be entitled to consider 
them as other than quite natural occurrences. It must not be 
forgotten that a linguistic atlas, compiled in the manner described 
above, registen the popular speech of the several localities « 
represented by certain definite individuals, chosen as * subjects , 
and in certain psychological conditions.^ When the conditions 
are not the same, that is to say, when the ‘ subject * is different, 
or when the whole situation is changed, it is inevitable that the 
response should vary to some extent, even to the same questions. 
It is a well-known fact that, with one and the same individual, 
pronunciation, and often even graxnniar and vocabulary, arc 
modified according to the circumstances prevailing, and particularly 
according to the speaker’s mood. Such variations are clearly still 
more likely to occur when investigations have been conducted at 
different periods, and when other informants have been questioned. 
Supposing even we were to admit, what is on the face of it an 
absurdity, namely, that of several enquiries conducted in a given 
locality only one will give results that are in accordance wi^ the 
facts, what means have we of deciding which is that particular 


t In ocher words, to use the Sausniie tennioology, a linguistic teproductt 
* U parole not * la langue *. This is reeognixed by the aut^ ^ the 

AtUu of Italy and SotOham SwiUffland, K. Jaberg and J. wto they “Y • 

geben Spreeben wioto, nicht Spracbe, s. Dea S^achatlas ais Forufumge 
Tfutrumint, Halle a.S., 1928, p. 
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one ? What right, in other words, have Gilli^ron’s opponents to 
believe that they have perceived and recorded more accurately 
than Edmont the speech of a particular locality ? Would they 
allege that they are specialists in the matter and that he was 
without philological training t Such an argument would not only 
be frivolous but to their own detriment, inasmuch as an enquiry 
conducted by means of a questionnaire demands no equipment 
beyond an acute ear and the ability to transcribe accurately what 
is heard in reply to the questions put. Edmont possessed this 
equipment to a remarkable degree and, in addition, he had a 
greater knack of ingratiating himself with peasant folk than the 
average Ungxiist, being himself of comparatively humble origin. 
But not only theory but facts can be alleged in support of the 
Atlas linguistique dt la France. As we shall see later, a number of 
Gilli^ron's pupils (O. Bloch, Gh. Bruneau, and othen) have repeated 
their roasteris experiments over less extensive areas, and have 
applied his method more minutely to the vernaculars of certain 
special regions of France. They have thus been able, so to speak, 
to use a finer mesh in their researches than was possible for the 
larger atlas. All of them have acknowledged that, apart from a 
few points of no significance, the results they have obtained confirm 
in the most striking fashion those of Edmont. More than that, the 
necessarily few localities investigated by the latter in a given area 
can be considered as authentic representatives of the dialect of the 
whole area, and their vernaculan as typical of the speeches of 
those villages which Edmont could not visit, but which they, 
with a more limited territory to explore, could include in their 
survey. 

As for the criticisms called forth by the studies published by 
GilU^ron on the basis of material taken from the AtlaSt they are more 
numerous and just as harsh. He is reproached, for instance, with 
having too frequently had recourse to reasons of homo- 
nymy to explain the disappearance or the transfonnation of words. 
It is true that in the works of the founder of linguistic geography 
and of certain of his followers we encounter the word ‘ homonymy * 
at every step, and, what is more, 10 cases where we least expect it 
to arise, to the astonishment of many. But what ts important, 
surely, is not the number of cases of homonymic clash in a given 
language, but the principle itself, and would anyone deny that a 
word may be supplanted, or made to undergo all kinds of modifica- 
tion, if it is identical in sound with another word ? If this is 
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generally admitted, the ntimerical question is a detail of little or 
no importance. Another fact too must not be lost sight of. When 
once the language, through its speakers, has become aware that a 
certain case of homonymy is disturbing and leads to confusion, it 
may eliminate it by a variety of means, but the extent to which 
any one of these means may be applied is a question which really 
does not arise ; a language does not proceed with the logical method 
of the scientist, nor can we apply to its workings our own individual 
standards. But there is a further point. Those who protest against 
the * abuse * of the homonymic explanation, either provide no 
other, or, if they do, fail to convince us. Why indeed should they 
be more entitled to credence than GilU^ron ? Of two impressions, 
one of them that of the founder of linguistic geography, the other 
that of a linguist who, however well he may know the Atlas and the 
French dialects, cannot sustain comparison with GilU^ron in this 
respect, why should we not accept that of the latter, particularly 
when it is supported by geographical arguments, as we have shown 
in a number of the words quot^ above ? We have already alluded 
to a rare faculty which, as everyone admits, Gilll^ron possessed, 
namely, his peculiar gift of entering into what we may call the 
life of language, of finding his way into the laboratory of human 
speech, and of observing processes which to other linguists are more 
or less completely inaccessible. May it not be that, at least in 
some cases, Gilli^ron's so-called * abuse * of homonyms is, in reality, 
an inability on the part of his adversaries to see the truly living 
realities of language ? 

But the objections to the theory of homonyms go further. Not 
only is it alleged that Gilli^ron went too far in his use of this 
explanation, but it has been also urged ag^nst him, sometimes by 
the same opponent, that both in French and in other languages 
numerous homonyms continue to exist. It is clear that between 
this and the former allegation there is something of a contradiction, 
particularly when they both emanate from the same critic — an 
interesting example of the relativity of human judgments ! Gilli^ron 
has not let this latter objection pass unnoticed. In his typically 
fresh and expressive way he says : ** C’est par centaines que se 
chiHrent les substitutions k des mots * ind^sirables ’ pour cause de 
pl^thore s^mantique, par centaines meme celles qui ont pour 
cause la collision homonymique. Cette demise cat^gorie de 
substitutions esc g^n^alement ni^, et cette negation repose sur la 
constatadon que I’homonymie est frequence dans la langue. 
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Singulicr raisonnement : la catastrophe n’a pas cu lieu, 
parce qu’il y a eu de nombreux rescapes I ** {UAbtxlUy 
p. 263). It is true that numerom homonyms arc to be found in the 
language to-day, and that they cause no great hardship and are 
consequently allowed to remain. But to attach any force to this 
argument would be tantamount to admitting that the French 
language — the object of Gilli^ron's studies — has reached a stagnation 
point in its evolution, and has ceased to live, at least in this respect. 
For who can argue that the existing homonyms are not destined 
slowly to disappear, and that at this very moment some kind of 
effort is not being made to eliminate one or other of their number ? 
Does the fact that we are able to observe a linguistic phenomenon, 
not while it is in gestation, but only when it has actually come to 
light, entitle us to affirm that a particular phenomenon is not 
actuaDy taking place or that it never will ? A language encounters 
all manner of difficulties in its efforts towards clarity, and often 
these difficulties are insurmountable at the moment, or even over a 
long period. We have seen above that it is no rare thing for a word 
that has been changed for homonymlc reasons to be unable to 
survive in its new guise, and for it to become entangled again with 
some other word in the language. That is one cause, and a very 
potent one, of the retention of homonyms. For the objection to be 
taken seriously, each set of homonyms would need to be examined 
individually, on the principle that every word has its own history ; 
only then could the reason for their persistence be discovered. 

Another error can be laid at the door of those who allege the case 
of other languages as an argument against the theory of homonymic 
incompatibility. If every word is entitled to be treated as an in* 
dividual and examined on its merits, how much more is this the 
case with a language ! More than this, only for French do wc 
possess at the present moment a fuU-fledged atlas ; the atlases for 
other languages are either only in the making or in process of 
publication, and in Gilli^ron’s day the French atlas stood entirely 
alone, as that of Corsica (see below), and of Dada, by Welgand, 
can for various reasons be left out of account. Can it be considered 
a sound proceeding, fiom the point of view of method, to compare 
the French material housed in the Atlas with the material for other 
languages to be found only in texts or glossaries ? We have seen, 
and every scholar would subscribe in some measure at least to our 
contention, that one of the contributions made by linguistic geo 
graphy to the renewal of our studies is just thii new pict** 
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language which it gives us, so fundamentally different from that 
we receive from texts and dictionaries. But supposing we had 
atlases for all the Romance languages, and that, consequently, a 
comparison between them on the basis of the same criteria were 
possible. Could the fact that Italian, Spanish, etc., were seen 
actually to contain fewer homonyms than French be alleged as 
proof that homonymic theory is false ? Are all human idioms 
equally sensitive to homonymic clashes ? And does not such 
sensitiveness depend on psychological factors which may vary from 
people to people 

Here, indeed, we have reached the main point at issue in the 
discussion concerning homonyms. The French language is in a 
peculiar position when compared to its neighbours. Gilli^on 
himself and some of his followers have insisted more than once 
upon one of the outstanding characteristics of the French mind, 
namely ciaricy. It would appear that nowhere do we find this 
quality as highly developed as in France. Further, we have seen 
that the avoidance of homonyms is due to just that need for clarity 
without which a language cannot adequately fulfil its purpose of 
providing us with a means of mutual understanding. Wc would 
not venture to contest the existence of this characteristic feature of 
French psychology, conspicuous as it is in every field of intellectual 
activity, but we arc of the belief that it is not of primary importance 
in the matter at issue, though it may be the best means of account 
ing for the modification or elimination of homonyms in the 
standard language. We need not dwell upon the important part 
played, precisely when the literary language was being finally 
constituted, by the grammarians, the salons, and the French 
Academy, whose aim was to ‘ purify in every sense of the word, 
the language of cultured society, to frame rules for it, as well as to 
solve all kinds of linguistic difficulties, the whole on an exclusively 
rational basis. Among these difficulties homonymy certainly 
figured. But the vernaculars of the country-side were outride the 
control of such grammatical or social standards. For a long period 
of time they developed in perfect freedom, so that the conscious 
will of the individual speaker or speakers played but a small part 
in their evolution. 

1 Cf. on th« kindred subject of semantic overload, K. Jsbe^* 

du Paris, 1936, p. 50 : ** On voudrait savofr si les diner^M 

Qgues sont egaJement Hfractaires ou accesables S la polys^mie, et on voudrut 
connaltre les futeun qui, dans chaque cas particulier, mtrmmmt ta solution dtt 
cpnfiit.*' 
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The reason why homonyms arc more plentiful and consequently 
less easy to tolerate in French is to be sought elsewhere. The 
historical and comparative study of Romance phonology reveals 
at the first glance that the most numerous and most radical trans- 
formations of Latin sounds have occurred in French.^ To take a 
few examples, voiced and unvoiced plosives (t and d, c and first 
became identical in sound when between two vowels, and finally 
disappeared (vita> 9 ie, mua>mie)f p and b in the same position are 
both reduced to 9, both the closed and the open 0 sound become 
[oe] in open syllables under the stress, final vowels arc worn down 
to [a] now generally silent, etc. etc. French has thus gone far 
ahead of its ne^Latin sisters in the paths of phonetic change, and 
that from the earliest times, as almost all the innovations that arose 
in the Romanic period, before the break*up into the several 
Romance languages took place, seem to have originated on Gallo- 
Roman territory, and to have radiated from this revolutionary 
centre into the other provinces of the late empire. This being the 
case, we can readily understand why homonyms have arisen more 
frequently in French than elsewhere, and at the same time why 
Gilli^ron had recourse so frequently to the * homonymic ’ explana* 
cion. At every stage of the development of French homonymy has 
played an important part, but its occurrence certainly increased 
in frequency from the end of what is called the Old French period, 
the second half of the Xlllth century, onwards, when the final 
consonants began to be no longer pronounced and .r ceased to be 
heard before another consonant. If we were to investigate the 
older language with an eye to homonymic influences, as Gilli^ron 
urged more than once, we should discover, no doubt, that French 
sensitiveness to this phenomenon has increased since 1300. The 
pecxiUar affection for clarity thus takes on another light ; there is 
no denying that it b so to speak organically inherent in the French 
mind, but one has the impression that in the field of language, 
and, in particular, in the matter of homonymy, its vigorous 
application has been due to the purely Itngubtic causes outlined 
above. In what Romance idiom, other than French, has, for 
example, Latin mulg^rey * to milk \ collided with moltrey * to miU * 
(both of them becoming meudrt, via the intermediate stage mcldn)^ 
then to disappear and be replaced by makeshifts like traire (lit. 
* to draw *), liVrr, ajuster, and the like ? 

* Ct E. GsauUsebeg** observatiom in Vii Spr^h^mgr^fus ...» Bieleleld- 
Ldpsig, I9t8, p, 4a. 
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The other Romance languages have been brought into the 
argument by Gilli^ron’s adversaries for a further purpose. He Is 
reproached with confining himself to French and of neglecting 
entirely Italian, Spanish, and the rest. The only possible grounds 
for this reproach would be an attempt to make use of the results 
obtained by Gilli^ron from the Atlas to draw conclusions applicable 
to the whole of the Romance group. In such a case, naturally, his 
theories would lose entirely, or at least appreciably, their demon- 
strative value. But, as far as we are aware, Gilli^ron had no ambi- 
tion to impose his doctrine upon areas outside the French territory ; 
in none of his works, to our knowledge, can any assertion be found 
that might be capable of such an interpretation. On the contrary, 
he was at pains to make plain, whenever occasion arose, that the 
field of his activity was Gallo-Romance dialectology, and that he 
was not concerned with other neo-Latin languages or dialects. 
** Dans mes derniires Etudes he says, in PathohgU ei thhaptuliqus 
vtrbales, III, p. 27, ** je crois m*^tre soigneusement abstenu d’aborder 
tout probl^me dont la solution aurait pu €tre conditionnde par 
son existence au-deli du territoire que comprend l*AtIas linguistique 
de la France-^'lequcl n’est qu’une ^bauche d*un travail restant k 
faire~j*ai ^cart^ tout probl^me dont la solution exigerait la con- 
naissance personnelle d*autres langues roman es que le fran^ais. 
Je crois ainsi m'^tre pr^$erv6 des err curs inevitables qui decou- 
leraient d'une documentation trbs incomplete sur les parlers 
romans qui me sont inconnus.” It might alleged that by this 
frank and straightforward declaration Gillieron merely eludes the 
obligation to study in certain cases the linguistic situation as it 
appears in other Romance areas, for it cannot be denied that at 
least some problems are common to several languages and require 
a solution applicable to all. But was any such alternative open to 
him ? As we have shown, Gaul was the only country to possess an 
atlas worthy of the name. For the other territories, the customary 
sources of information would have had to be used, which from the 
point of view of method was inadmissible. Rather would we sec, 
in these words of GiUi^ron, a reflection upon those Romanicists who 
claim the right to publish work upon several languages with which 
they are more or less superficially acquainted. We refrain from 
quoting here the names of distinguished writers whose books have 
been shown, by specialists really competent in the language, and 
some of them natives of the country concerned, to be full of mistakes, 
ofren of a quite elementary kind. We have the conviction that 
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Gilli^ron had a better knowledge of certain Romance languages 
than many a scholar who boldly airs his views on some of their 
most intricate problems. But he knew how to master the field in 
which he felt drawn to work as completely as he was master of his 
own tongue, and realized likewise the need for a thorough know- 
ledge of the present-day vernaculars of Gaul, linguistically one of the 
key provinces of the empire. Only thus, he believed, could words 
of any weight or fruitfulness be spoken, words worthy of note in 
themselves and at the same time likely to serve, should occasion 
arise, in other linguistic fields. Whoever has read even one of 
Gilii^Ton*8 books knows what the knowledge of his material meant 
to him. It was not a matter of knowledge in the strictly intellectual 
sense, but of that almost instinctive comprehension, based on an 
innate linguistic sense, which, in the ordinary way, one can only 
have, if at all, in regard to one’s mother tongue. 

Similarly, Gilli^ron has been charged with neglecting the earlier 
stages of the language and of taking no count of the past. Here 
again he confesses himself that the previous phases of the patois are 
not his concern. Writing on the topic of the alternation of wt and e 
in the later development of the early French diphthong ti, oi, he 
says : “ L’^tude dc cette question doit reposer avant tout sur une 
exploration des textes et, pour cette raison, n’csl pas dc notre 
ressort. Mais le fait qui constitue la question, sa nature de flotte- 
ment, la marge chronologique dans laquelle s’est mu Ic flottement 
sonl certains, ct cc sont Ik pr^cis^ment les points qui int^ressent 
I’histoire des mots d^signant rabcille** (AbaUf, p. The 

accusation appears this time to be justified, but not if it becomes 
an assertion, as it does with some of his opponents, that Gilliiron 
was lacking in historical sense. It should be made clear that this 
allegation, like that discussed above, is made by representatives 
of the comparadvist and historical point of view, who hold that a 
language can only be investigated in conjunction with its kindred 
languages and by tracing it from its origins, from the parent tongue, 
to use a common, though not very scicndfic term. But Gilli^ron 
has bis own conception of the comparative method, and this he 
does apply in all his works. While his opponents attempt to study 
the language and dialects of France in comparison with those of 
other Romance lands, he is content to study the French vernaculars 
for their own sake, comparing them one with the other, and at the 
same time with the standard medium, or, more exactly, showing 
their mutual relations, how one dialect influences others, how all 
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undergo the influence of the written language, how the latter 
accepts words from the dialects, and so forth. And it is clear that 
he is justified in so doing, if we are mindful of the following fact, one 
of the most important of the conclusions arrived at by linguistic 
geography, namely, that not a single dialect of present-day France 
goes back directly to Latin as is usually held. Is there then any 
reason for comparing them with this or that Romance dialect which 
has probably likewise undergone considerable modification and 
lost its direct connections with the parent tongue. And the com- 
parison would be no less irrational even were we to admit that in 
other Romance territories the Romance dialects have been less 
influenced by the literary medium, and consequently preserve 
various features which we should be entitled to consider as directly 
continuing corresponding features of popular Ladn. But this 
argument is of no value against the accusation that Gilli^ron 
refrained almost on principle from comparing historically present 
linguistic phenomena with those of the past. It b certainly true 
that the method which he inaugurated has as its essential object 
the in vestiga don of popular speech as it exists to-day, and it was 
certainly this he had in mind when making the dedaradon quoted 
above. But lingubtic geography does not conflne itself to a surface 
description of the vernaculars, but, as we have seen, develops into 
Hngubdc geology, and traces, by means of its cartographic material, 
the linguistic strata that lie beneath the surface. Thb subter- 
raneous exploring implies a delving among increasingly ancient 
linguistic states, and b analogous to the work of a philologbt«who, 
in a historical study of a given language, traces in all its phases 
the past history of a sound, a form, or a construedon. These under- 
lying linguisdc strata Gillie ron reconstructed almost excludvely 
from the materiab provided by the Atlas, although, to ensure that 
the picture they present should still more faithfully represent the 
facts, it would have been advbable, nay indbpensable, to utilbe the 
knowledge obtainable concerning these earlier periods by recourse 
to texts. In thb manner it would have been frequendy posable, 
though, of course, not always, to determine to which period in the 
evoludon of the French language thb or that lingubdc stratum, 
as revealed by the respective maps, corresponded. A close associa- 
don of the geographical and the hbtorical methods would 
undoubtedly be of benefit to both disciplines.^ We shall sec later 

i Thb question was International Congre0 of Linguists 

at The Hague, in A|nil, 1928, as appears from the titles of two articles published 
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what fine results have been achieved by Jud, working on these 
lines. 

Among the other objections that have been raised against 
Gillidron and his methods we shall discuss two that have been 
brought forward by L. Spitzer, himself the author of studies in 
linguistic geography (see below) and a great admirer of the founder 
of the subject. In accordance with his ‘ stylistic * conception of 
human speech, which we have expounded above, Chap. II, p. 137 f , 
Spitzer accuses Gilliiron of neglecting, in his assessment of the pro* 
cesses of language development, the creative element, which is 
always in its essence individual. In an article entitled ^ur Btwertung 
des Schdpftriscfun** in der Spreefu, in Archivum Romanicum, VIII 
(1924), p. 383,' the then Cologne professor of Romance philology 
discusses the following problem. The B^arn dialect of south- 
western France has lost the Latin word for ' the cock \ gallus, which 
in this region had become identical with the word for * the cat 
gat In place of gat from gallusy forms corresponding to literary 
French yiiif on, * pheasant and vuairet * curate *, are utilized. 
Gilii^ron notes the fact and explains it naturally as the result of the 
homonymic clash, and as due to the necessity for the language, if 
It IS to fulhl its function as a means of communication and under- 
standing between men, to eliminate the possibility of confusion 
between notions so familiar, and belonging both of them to the same 
domain of ideas, namely, those relating to the household. But he 
does not ask himself why it occurred to the B^arnese to resort to 
the names of ' pheasant * or * curate * in order to designate * the 
cock’. It is certain that before the confusion in the two names 


came about the terms * pheasant * and * curate ’ had already been 
humorously applied to ' the cock * sporadically, and it was only 
when the need was felt for avoiding misapprehension that the 
language settled finally upon them and installed them (for an 
indefinite period) as the normal name of the bird without any 
humorous suggestion. In a word, Spitzer would have tts distinguish 


W G. Neck«l In the P ro cee dings {AeUs du prmm Cengris . . . , Leiden, 1930) : 

imd Spr^hgtsASu mUsMn tngfr zuiorrvntrtwiriun oU KrAir, and 
ioid Sproihgaorrophit. Again, in W^rUt iotd Sacfmi, Xll (toag). 


tmd Sprothgtogr^/iu. Again, in tvUrUt I0W Saewn, Xll 
P> 390, H. GUntert talks of the deairaoility of a * hlstorifche Lautgeograpue *, 
^tb a view to the ttiidy of the sounds of the andent languagce 00 a combined 
histofical and geographical as it is certain that linguistic sones 

edited also in ancient times. 

^ Gf. also Miistmptrlu dtr romamuhm SprachwUsmseha/i, I, p. 368, where Spiczer 
repeats bis objectioo that GiUi^ron has an * economic ' view of language, seeing 
in it more a for satitfving a nf^, that of communicadng 

ideas. 
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between the ‘ creative *, the spontaneous outcome of fancy, and the 
* fbcative*, the product of necessity.^ The same linguist, loc. cit., 
p- 350, expresses certain reservations with regard to GiUi^ron’s 
theory of ‘ verbal pathology * occasioned by plethora of meaning. 
It does not always occur, according to Spitzer, that a word * grows 
sick ’ and is threatened with extinction because of the many 
meanings it is made to bear. Spltzer quotes as an example the word 
factrty which although it possesses innumerable meanings in the 
various Romance languages, has come to be used in certain circum* 
stances instead of the word dxcert which is semantically far from 
being so heavily laden. Some revision, or, at least, some limitation 
of the ‘ pathological theory *, would therefore appear to be called 
for.* 

^ Spitzer borrows this terminology fram H. Sperber (see above, Chap. I> 
p. 77). It reminds us also of Vossler's distinctioD between * language as creation ' 
and * language as evolution ' (vidi npra, p. 91 f.). 

’ Certain critics have found iauli with the actual term, though it is quite in 
its place in the OiUi^ronian doctrine. As we have seen, in GUlUroo’s view, sound- 
change, with all its consequences, homonymy, polysemia, and the like, are causes 
of disease in words. Through (heir action the material of speech slowly but surely 
undergoes a process of destruction, which may be compared to the action of 
disease upon the human frame. This is inde^ one of has most fruitful ideas, 
leading him as tt does to study not only living words, like all linguists, but also 
(hose that are dead or dying. He thus creates a veritable biology of language, 
embracing its whole development, inasmuch as life presupposes death. At the 
same time, by invesdgaung those words which have perished in the process of time, 
he discovers the causes of this destructive action. The founder of linguistic 
geography thus gives us a complete picture of language as it is, in its minutest 
details. His own reply to chose who accused him of being, in bis attitude to 
language, too like a doctor with a patient, is typical and worth quoting : ** On 
m’a reprochd (A propos de ma brochure ^tholofie et th^rapeutique verbales) 
de conduire de jeunes linguistes dans une salle d’hdpitaJ. Qui die mort, dit 
maladie ; qui dit transformation, dit gu^rison ; qui dit vie, dit n^cesait^ de vivre I 
Ofr devais«je done les conduire ? Au bal masque, oh tourballonnent Ics mots, et 
oh les malires de danse, A chaque enu^ et A ^aque depart, enregistfcot des 
noms sans autre formality d’enquiie sur les causes de depart ou d'arriv^, pas 
plus d'ailleufs que sur ceUes qui font changer de masque aux preoiiers par* 
ticipants ? *’ {Fethehfu tt vtrMts, III, p. 34). Other passagm 

Gillian relating to the biolo^ of language are to be found quoted in R. Frei s 
GTorrm^irt dts/auUs, p. 66. 

It is pointed out by V. Bogrea, Dcc^romarda, 111 (1933}, p. 656, with r^ard 
to the use of the term ' pathology * in linguistics, that the ancient granunanw 
already spoke of In modem times we find Ascoli, in Gvn dx 

glottclogia, Turin, 1870, p. 28, speaking of *' continuatori etimologid that » 
resulting from ' regular * linguistic change, and fenomcni patolqgici *' vdum 
transgress the * rule But the term was given a ceruuo currency in French by 
Littr^, the author of the famous French djcdonary who was a doctor baore he 
became a lexicographer, and who us^ it in an article entitled c^boit 

cu Usiens de urtains mots dans U tours de Vusage, published subsequently in the volume 
Eludes el glanures {pour fair e suite d i’l/istai/e de la lasxguefranfaist)^ Paris, 1880, p. > f* 
“ Sous ce litre he explains, “ je comprends les msUformations (la earn au heu 
de la tourt, dpellatian au lieu d'dpelaiim), les confusions {ieonJuve et I'ancien verbe 
escondir), les abrogations de sigi^cadon, les pertes de rang (par ex^ple 
un mot attach^ aux usages nobles tombe aux usages vulgaires ou vib), enon les 
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But whatever, and however numerous, may have been the 
criticisms brought to bear upon the doctrine of GiIiii5ron, it is not 
to be disputed that linguistic geography has brought about a 
radical and benehcial revolution in linguistic studies and in our 
conception of the nature of language. It was not until Gilli^ron’s 
day that the plea of the neo-grammarians, formulated some hfcy 
years ago, that pride of place should be given to the study of living 
language, came to be realized in such a manner as to bring our 
ideas of language in closer approximation to reality. Thanks to 
the lAnguistic Atlas of France, and to the studies which it has 
inspired, we have acquired a real undemanding of language life, 
of the unceasing movement and turmoil which goes on within it, 
and of the spirit which at every moment pervades it, and of which, 
formerly, much was spoken but little clearly understood. It is 
only now, thanks to linguistic geography, that Schuchardt's dictum 
that language is a ‘ continuum * has become for all of us a palpable 
reality. Similarly, it has brought striking confirmation of another 
pronouncement of the great German linguist, who is in so many 
respects a precursor of Giilidron, namely, that there are no Ian* 
guages that are unmixed, for the manner in which the popular 
dialects influence each other, and modify and are modified by the 
literary tongue, could not be more convincingly illustrated than 
has been done in the works of GUli^ron. By following up in every 
direction the cross*cur rents that weave their way through human 
speech, linguistic geography has shown us the part played by 
political, religious, and cultural circumstances, while, by seeking 
for the causes of change, not in the outward components of words, 
that is, their more or less mechanical constituents, but in the mind 
of the individual speaker, it has humanized language and led us 
back to its true and only source. Finally, it has brought us the 
solution of a number of problems hitherto deemed inexplicable, 
and that in a manner so natural as to force conviction. We may 
therefore subscribe whole-heartedly to Gilli^ron’s claim in Palhologie 
et ihirapeuiique oerbaUs, II, p. lo: ** £n voulant soustraire la 

zDuiUatJOiu de signiftcaiion ** (op. cU., p. i). Dann«$(eier, following upon 
uses it in the preface to his La vk ^ mots, p. x, to deugnate the resthetion of 
meaning eulTered fy certain French wortb. Though neither in Uttre nor in 
Dannettcter do we nnd any trace of GilUeron*} use of the term, il is worth pointing 
out that one ii at times reminded of CUU^ron by certain points in Darmeateier'a 
^apter, Gnmiml mrvmi Us mots, op. cii., p. 151 f., and particularly p. 162 f. of 
the 1926 edition. Some inAuence of Darmeateter on GUli^n Is therefore fairly 
safely to be presumed. Cp. also, on this question of terminology and the attitude 
it implies, wut we have said above, pp. 35*^, on Curtius's conception of* analogy ’. 

*3 
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linguistique a rexamen de la geographic on la diminue d’un facteur 
puissanc — le plus puissant peut-etre — qui peut lui donner le droit 
d’etre consider^e comme une veritable science/* 

Gillie ton’s doctrine has points in common^ now with one, now 
with another of the linguistic schoob which we are dbcussing in 
the present volume. In Chapter H we have already insisted upon 
similarities it possesses with the * idealism * of Karl Vossler, in the 
importance it awards to the psychological factor in the creation 
and evolution of linguistic forms. A further point of resemblance 
between Gilli^ron and the * ideaUsdc ’ school is that both concern 
themselves with speech (* la parole *, * das Sprechen *), not with 
language as a system (‘ la langue *, * die Sprache *), or, in other 
words, both study the human activity of language at a given 
moment, under well determined conditions, Vossler on the basis 
of the language of literary artists, as hb interests are aesthetic, 
Gilli^ron on the basis of the patob, as represented by hb informants 
and their reaction to hb enquiries, the only direct source of infor- 
mation open to him. L. Spitzer, Meisimutrkt dtr romanischm 
Sprackwisstnsekafti I, p. 368 , hnds yet another resemblance between 
the two scholars. After observing that Gilli^ron, on hb * Columbus 
voyage *, had sought to discover the real life of language among the 
dialects, but had landed on the banks of the literary language, 
which in reality flows into and feeds the dialects, Spitzer goes on 
to say : ‘‘ The dialectologbt GilU^ron — and thb from the point of 
view of theory speaks against the study of folk culture and dialect in 
combination — has led us to an insight Into the nature of the ruling 
standard tongue, and latterly hb investigations have assumed a 
stylistic bent similar to those of Vossler, though he lacks the latter*! 
aesthetic sense.** Again, there arc points in common, both in out- 
look and method, between lingubtic geography and the doctnnes 
of F. de Saussure of whom we shall speak more fully in the next 
chapter. Like Saussure, Gilli^ron concerns himself in the main 
with the static aspects of language ; hb lingubtic b descriptive, or, 
in the Saussurian terminology, ‘ synchronic * ; he does not study 
language in its earlier phases, nor see it in its past development. 
If he frequently does take into consideration earlier conditions, 
it b due to the need for dbtingubhing one lingubtic stratum from 
another. Hb conception of language b also analogous to that of 
Saussure, in the sense that they both cnvbage human speech as a 
mere means of comprehension between individuab, t aki ng no 
thought for the artbtic features which It undeniably possesses. lu 
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this respect they arc both akin to the nco-grammarians. They arc 
at the same time, both of them, avowed rationalists, appreciating 
man’s linguistic activity solely from the angle of reason. One is 
inclined to attribute this common bias to their common French 
origin, for, as we shall see in the next chapter, almost all the repre- 
sentatives of the sociological conception of language are Frenchmen, 
and, with few exceptions, all of them see in it an instrument for 
the communication of ideas, and that alone. It may be that here is 
to be sought the reason why homonymy plays such an outstanding 
part in the Gilli^ronian system ; not because the French as speaks 
ing individuals are more keenly intent than other folk upon clarity, 
the need for which has its source clearly in common reason or 
reasoning consciousness, but that Gilli^ron, a Frenchman, and con- 
sequently a rationalist, both by temperament and education, 
discovers (he working of reason in the life of language where the 
rest of us would not be disposed to admit it. 

To terminate our account of the founder of linguistic geography 
we would quote appreciations of him and his work by a number 
of specially qualified scholars. A. Terracher, discussing VAbeiiU 
in BulUiin dt la Sociiti de linguistique de Paris ^ XXI ( 19 1 0“ > 9). P- ^ 47 > 
after observing that there is no one to compare with GillWron in 
knowledge of the Linguistic Atlas of France, goes on to say : “ Voilk 
sans doute pourquoi les travaux de M. Gilli^ron sent si riches et 
1« Etudes similaires (i.c. of others who have worked in the field of 
linguistic geography] si pauvres, par comparaison. Voilk aussi 
pourquoi les raison nements dc M. Gilli^ron apparaissent sou vent 
touffus : des rapprochements qui d^concertent k prcmikrc vue ne 
sont que Ic signe d*un commerce in time, prolong^ ct unique avec 
V Atlas'* {Lac. cit, p. 148.) M. Terracher then speaks of certain 
criticisms voiced by Gillie ron’s opponents upon his drawing con- 
clusions concerning the speech of a whole locality from the answers 
of a single individual, or upon his reconstructing the history of 
words not within the bounds of a single dialect but for the whole 
of France : En r4alite ", he says, " ce sont deux conceptions 
fondamentalement oppos4es qui sc heurtent : I’une, celie de 
M. Gilli^ron, afiirme que les details ne s'^clairent que par I’cnsemble 
(cf. pp. ]i3-ig^ etc.) ; I’autre, la conception courantc, espkre 
inconiciemment constniire I'ensemble avec les d^taib." ** Les 
^■omafujtcs, dialectologues ou non, seraient cn tout cas particuliirc- 
ment mal venus k protester centre le point dc vue de M. Gilliiron, 
car presque toutes leun 4tudes de detail ne font que mettre en 
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ceuvrc unc conception d ’ensemble . . . qu’ib n’ont pas invent^e, 
qu’ils n’ont, pour la plupart, jamais examinee ni discutee, dont 
trop sou vent ils n’ont m^mc pas conscience. Si M. Gilli^ron se 
trompait entierement, il rendrait encore aux Etudes romancs un 
service immense cn apportant dc la romanisation, de la vie dcs 
parlers populaires et des langucs litteraires, et mgrae de la phone* 
tique, une idee generate tr^ difference dc celle qu’on accepte 
d’ordinaire et qui, depuis Diez, s’est beaucoup moins hcurcuscment 
modifice qu’on ne pourrait croire ou souhaiter.” (Lor, p. 151.) 
“ Parce que Diez a const! cue — et ^tait tenu dc consticuer — ia lin* 
guistique romane sur le patron de la linguisdque indo*europ^enne 
dc son temps, les romanistes pr^ferent encore reconstruire le latin 
au lieu de Tetudier, et semblent vraiment refuser un peu trop aux 
langucs romancs toute pubsance viiale, alors qu’elles vivent pour* 
tant depuis un nombre respectable dc siiclcs.*' {Loc, tfiV., pp. 152-3.) 

Au total, il ne s’agit de rien moins que d’un renversement des 
m^thodes re9ues : M. Gillieron en arrive 4 peu pris 4 mettre au 
premier rang des Job qui pr^ident aux transformations lexico* 
logiques et phon^tiques I’^rymologie populaire, les mots dits 
savants, la conscience lingubtique, etc., que les ouvrages faits 
' selon la bonne m^thode ’ mention nent ordinal remen t comme des 
exceptions aux lois ; et ces lob traditionnelles de correspondance 
phon^tique lui apparabseni— du moins sous la forme courante 
qu’elles rev6tent— comme un leurre qui, dans le cas du fran9ais 
litt 4 raire, s’expliqueraienc principaiemenc par la * reprbe de con* 
tact ’ avec le latin, surtout 4 I’^poque de la Renaissance (pp. 14, 59 
sqq,y 200, etc.).” {Loc, eit.^ pp. 153-54.) “ Depub le triomphe 

universel, legitime et ndeessaire des id^es et des m^thodes de Diez 
(ou de J. Grimm ?), 11 nc s’est trouv 4 que de trop rares romanbtes 
pour faire des reserves sur ce que le d^eJoppement de la lingubtique 
y a encore ajout^ de mdcanisme : si la plupart des dissidents 
(notamment Ascoli et Schuchardt, dont les id^cs offrent plus d’une 
analogic avec celles dc M. Gilli 4 ron)' ont surtout pr^occupis 
des influences ethnographiques qui ont pu agir sur le d^vdoppement 
phon^tique des langues romancs, e’est bien 4 eux, au fond, que se 
ratCache le cr^ateur de la * g^logie lingubtique quolqu’il d 4 ve 
sa protestation sur un tout autre terrain et qu’il la fasse au nom 
de principes moins fugitifs s’appliquant 4 des faits plus tangibles. 
Opportet haereses esse.” (Loc. cii.y p. 156.) 

Gillieron’s study of the names of ‘ the bee * also called forth an 

* On these analogies cp. H. Maccarrone, Riv. ling, rm., VI (i930)» PP* 6*^* 
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important review from K. Jaberg, published in Romania, XLVI 
(1920), p. 121 f., of which we shall summarize or quote certain 
characteristic passages. “ D'ailleurs Timportance extreme qu’il 
faut attribuer au livre dc M. G. me paraii resider moins dans les 
solutions qu’il donne a des problemes particulicrs, quelque passion- 
nante qu'en soit la discussion, que dans Ja methode qu*ll emploie 
pour y parvenir et dans Ics idecs gen^rales que lui suggerc Tetude 
dc CCS problemes *’ (p. 121). GilUeron's volume realizes in the 
completest manner possible the etymological ideal expressed by 
Schuchardt in the words : . We do not etymologize as though 

we were seeking to solve a riddle or to guess a charade, the goal 
which is ever before us is a continuous word- history.** {^titschrifi 
f Tom. Rkil., XXV, 1901, p. 615.) “ Chercher Ic noyau des idies de 
M. G. dans Diez ( Meyer* Liibkc, LiUraturbiatt f. gem, u. rom. Phil, 
1919, p. 372), e’est attribuer k Leonard de Vinci Ic m^rite d 'avoir 
Invent^ Ta^roplane. Ni Leonard ni Diez n’ont besoin d'etre grandis 
par ramoindrissement de leurs successeurs '* (p. 123, note i). The 
principles set forth with some detail in the preceding pages were 
arrived at by GUU^ron by methods that grew out of the use of the 
Atlas, and these are based on two essential ideas : the coincidence 
of the area of extension of two linguistic phenomena and geogra* 
phical solidarity or interdependence. Thus, in the south-west of 
France the words ^pi and ^pine have both disappeared : the area 
of their disappearance coincides with that of the fall of intervocalic 
n. The latter phenomenon is thus the cause of the loss of these 
two words, for 4piru became a homonym of Ipi when the « ceased 
to be pronounced. Geographical interdependence is further illus- 
trated by the following example. At points 184 and 191 of (he 
Atlas the word for * a bee * is mouths, and nowhere else in France 
is this term to be found. Between these points is No. 190, which 
gives us mouche with the meaning of ‘ midget * (Fr. moutktron) ; 
again, in no other locality on the Atlas do we hnd this usage. 
This implies that there is some connection between the phenomena 
presented by the hrst two points and by the third, a geographical 
interdependence or solidarity, the explanation being, in the light 
of all the facts, that mouths * abeille * is a ‘ dediminutivized * throw- 
oif from mouchttU * abeille* (see above, p. 192), and that mouthtUe 
* midget *, in the neighbouring patois, has somewhat mechanically 
followed suit, , Personne n'a jamais eu une intuition aussJ 
profonde de la vie intime du langage, intuition bas^e sur une 
experience de quarante ans passes k penetrer ies secrets des parlers 
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populalres de la France/’ L’isolement sdentiiique dans lequci 
vit le maitre a $es dangers ; mais puisque c’est cet isolemenC qui 
Jui a perm is d’ouvrir de nouvcaux horizons k la science, qui oserait 
lui en faire un grief? *’ (p. 130). 

We have already stated that from the very beginning the sig- 
ni^cance of Gillieron’s work had been appreciated by A. Meillet, 
\vho consequently supported him and encouraged him in every 
way. As an Indo-Europeanist, Meillct was of necessity a com* 
parative and historical philologist, the comparative and historical 
method being the only one applicable to the I ndo-Germanic tongues, 
so many of which have long since ceased to be spoken. This has 
not prevented him — unlike a number of Romamcists who, as 
students of living languages, might have shown a little more 
receptive ness — from recognizing the great importance of the new 
discipline, from the point of view both of method and of results, 
and its value, not only to general linguistic theory, but also as 
applicable to Indo-European philology, despite the fact that the 
latter, when compared with Romance philology, is, or appears 
to be, quite di/Terently circumstanced. We proceed to quote some 
of Meillct ’s observations from La mg t hade comparattoe en linguislique 
hiUorique, Oslo, 1925, pp. 60-71. They carry particular weight, 
especially as they concern the relations between linguistic geography 
and the comparative and historical study of the Indo-European 
languages. C’est que la comparaison a trouv^, dans ces enquites 
[sr. dialect enquiry, conducted in the held] un instrtiment de 
travail sup^rieur k tout ce qu’elle poss^dait et pr^is^ment adapts 
k ses besoins. Pour la premia fois, on avail, clairement pr^ent^, 
un ensemble de donn^es Imm^diatement comparables entre dies, 
et r^parties sur tout le domaine ^tudi6. Quiconque a fait des 
travaux de grammaire compar^e salt combien on soufTre de ce 
que les fails rapproch^ ofTrent des diflRf rentes de niveau dont il 
faut faire abstraction : le comparadste qui travaiile sur les langues 
indo-europ^ennes se sert de donn^ dont les dates s’dendent sur 
un espace de qudque trois snille ans, qui abondent k certains 
moments et manquent tout k fait k d’autres, qui existent pour une 
region, alors que pour tel autre domaine toute indication manque.^ 
Avant de faire un rapprochement, U en faut critiquer cn detail 

^ These remarks are applicable, in a certain measure, to the compar^ve 
graimnar of the Romance lasguara. We have to take into account that there 
are written documents in French aaiiag from the xUAth century, whereas there is 
nothing in Rumanian before the sixteenth. Seven hundred years is a large gap 
in the comparatively short period covered by our studies. 
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tous les elements. Dans la grammaire compar^e des langues indo- 
europ^ennes, il y a peu de rapprochements qul ne boitent pas de 
quelque cotd ** {op. cit., p. 65). “ Partout oti Ton a pu appliquer 
la m^thode g^ographique, elle a donn^ Ueu k des progr^s d^cisifs. 
Elle exige des enquetes ausst ^tendues qu'il e$t possible et Tutilisa* 
lion de toutes les donnto qu’on possMe sur Tensemble d'un 
domaine UnguisCique. La m^thode comparative gagne par 1 ^ une 
precision) une etendue et une aisance jusqu*alors Imprevues 
(ibid.y p. 70). Already at an earlier date» in Linguislique historique 
eS linguistiqut g^rUraUt Paris, 1931, Meillet had made many judicious 
and pointed observations concerning Gilli^ron*s Ab^UU, some of 
which we cannot refrain from reproducing. *' Mais il n'y a pas 
d’homme qui, depuis qu'il enseigne, ait eu plus d'action sur tous 
ceux qui ont ^tudi^ Thistoire des parlers gallo-romans, I’histoire des 
langues romanes, et, Hnalement, toute la Unguisiique historique 
en g^n^rai ** (op. <it., p. 305). ** En une certaine mesure — il ne 
faut naturellement pas exag^rer— chaque village de Prance a eu, 
depuis r^poque lacine, son d^vcloppement linguiscique propre 
{ibid.y p. 306). ** Dki lors, si, au lieu de comparer quinze ou vingt 
diaJectes fortement distJncts les uns des autres, mal localises et 
dont lea rapports mutuels sont mal connus ou inconnua, on peut 
comparer des centaines de parlers tr^ voisins, ayant conserve 
d*une mani^re certaine leur ancienne repartition g^ographique, 
on dispose d*un moyen de recherche bien sup^rieur, et l*on a chance 
de determiner avec une precision toute nouvelle Thlstoire de 
I’ensemble des parlers ^tudi^.'* ** Jusqu'ici on a fait la grammaire 
compar^e des langues romanes avec la m^thode qu'imposent les 
conditions de fait, assez f^cheuses, oil se trouve la grammaire 
compar^e des langues indo*europ^ennes : aucune donn^e sur la 
langue initiale ; un petit nombre de groupes de langues tris 
dilT^rentes entre elles ; ces quelques donn^es permettent surtout 
de saisir certaines grandes lignea, le detail n'^tant perceptible que 
dans quelques rares cas sp^cialement favorables'* {ibid., p. 308). 

Leo Spitzer, in MtisUmerke dgr romanischtn Sprachwtssenschefi, I, 
p. 366, ailer bringing forward certain theoretical objections to 
linguistic atlases, and pointing out that GilU^ron’s conception of 
language as a mere means of understanding between men was one* 
sided, goes on to say : ** All the attempts, such for example as those 
made by Meyer«Lubke in his Romance Grammar, or by AscoU in 
his dialect investigations, to Hnlc up dialect with Latin and to make 
of it a purely autochthonous development of the latter, have thereby 
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[sc. by linguistic geography] been brought to nought — Gillieron 
has produced practical proof of Schuchardl’s theoretical con- 
ception of word migration and of ‘ sound-laws He was the first to 
propound the question : * Why in just this locality does just this 
linguistic phenomenon occur ? * A comparison of his book on the 
genealogy of the names for ‘ the bee * with, say, Meyer-Lubke*s 
essay on Prov. beko^ ‘bee’, ‘wasp’ (^citschr. f, rom. Phil., 29, 
p. 402 f.), where material from Gillieron ’s Allas is also used, and 
where the effort is all towards making the forms appearing in the 
Alias ‘ etymologically transparent *, is illuminating. We are thus 
led to the conviction that it was Gilli^ron's philosophy of language 
which prompted him to compose his Atlas, rather than that his 
philosophy of language is a result of the Atlas which he ‘ just 
happened ’ (?} to construct on geological lines.” 

Finally, we quote certain words of one of Gilii^ron’s fellow- 
workers, Mario Roques : “ Que ceux dont Gillieron a parfois parM 
avec rudesse fassent aujourd’hui effort pour imaginer cette lutte 
intime de son esprit centre les vicillcs Idoles linguistiques, son 
^blouissement devant la v^rit^ entrevue . . . il restera de lui deux 
magnifiques dons qu’il a fait k la France et & la science : I’Atlas, 
la plus sure enqu^te qui ait jamais faite sur le langage, base 
n^cessaire de toute autre enqu^te sur les parlers de France, de toute 
4 tude future sur revolution de ces parlers, et premier module de 
toute enqu^te uUerieurc sur quelque parler que ce soit ; et ee 
principe, dont il est un peu vain de se demander s’ll fonde une 
science ou une methode nouvelle, mais auquel la Ilnguistique ne 
pourra plus d^sormais faillir, que la repartition des faits du langage 
est elle-meme un fait qu’il faut expliquer et par elle-meme est 
genera trice d ’explications ” (Cit. L. Spitaer, op. cit., pp. 367-8). 

^ ★ 1^ 


Note. — ^W e append, in chronological order, a Ibt of books, articles, eu., some of 
which have already been mentioned, as a contribution towards a bibliography or 
the subject of lin^istic geography. 

E. Tappolet, Ubtr dU BtSattung dsr Sprach^gnphii, mit htsondenr 
JtonzosiuHer MwidarUn, extract from Aits mn^tischen Sproehen vnd LsltroUatn. Ftsigo^ 
/ter Mfwieh Mor/ Halle a.S., 1905 (32 pages) ; K. Jaberg, 

£eUr 4 g zttm Versttfndnis dss Atlas linguistiqut de la France, Aarau, 1908 ; J. Huber, 
SprackgeegraphU. Bin Pikkblick tmd Ausblick, in BuiUtin de diaUetologie fimane, 1 
(1909), p. 69 f. ; C. Berioni, A propcsiia di geogre/ie Iwgvistieo, in AUi e 
della R. Dtpulaesene di Stofia Fotria per U Fnvincie Modenese, Serie V, vol. Y*:’ 
Modena, 1911 (ten-page extract) ; A. Bayot, La giografkie linpnslxqat, in Bulutin 
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du dicthfwairf wcUon, VI (jgii), p. 65 f. ^ M. de MontoUu. La gtcgra/io lingulstica 
in Estudio, I (igis), p. S4 r,and II (19x3), p. 76 f. ; K.Jaberg, bu n^une Forschung 
auf dem CtbUit dtr fomaniichen Spfochgtagr^hie^ in DU GtUtttu^stnschaJien, I (i 9 * 3 ~ 
14), col. ^7 f. ; L. Spitacfi Ou Spfeth^grcphit. Kryiixht ^ujamnunfassung 
[j$o^t4)t in Ffviu dt dxi^tclologU Tonuuu, VI (I9I4)» p. 318 f. ; G. fiertoni, Studi 
di gecgrajia tinguislUay in Arthtwn Romonicum, I (1917). p. 258 f. (this afcicle is a 
kind of general survey of a number of studies) ; J. Feller, L'dvotuiion dt la gdopaphit 
linguistic y in ButUlin du dutionnaire wallorty XII (1917), p. 73 f. ; L. Gau^aC eC 
J. Jeanjaquet, BibUographu iinguisittnu de la Suiat rwnandt, II, Neuchktel, 1920, 
p. 158 f. ; K. Jabergt Romania, XLVI (1920), p. ist f. ; A. Meillet, Linguistique 
hislori^ut *t linguisti<fut gdndraU, Paris, 1 99 1, p. 303 f. ; B. A. Terracini, Questioni 
di mttodo fulia linguistua storka, in Aunt e Rotna, nuova serie II (1921), Nos. 4^ 
(38*page extract) ; Fr. Schdrr, Spraekwissfruahafi und ^eitgHsi, Marburg a.L., 
1929, p. 79 t. ; A. Dauaat, La ^pophU iinguittic> Paris, 1922 ; W. von Wan* 
burg, Froriidjiselus t/ymalagis<bsf iydftsrboe/i, Bonn, 1922, p. t f. ; J. Feller, 
L'/wlution dt la g/ographit linguisiigut, Li^ge, 1923 (E*tfoi/ du Bullt/in du dittianiiairf 
g/n/rai dt la longut walUfw) i I. A. Candrea, CMttaldn fn domtniul dialtt/alogiti, in 
Crai ft sujltt, I (I923'4), p. 169 f. ; G. Berioni, La gtagta^ linguisluo, in Riuista 
dtlla Sotiitd filologiea /tiulona, V <(924), p. 214 f. (reprint of an article 
published previously in La CuUma, III ^1923-4), p. 404 f.) ; A. Meillet, La 
mdihodt tamCatM tn linguisii^ut hulatigut, Oslo, 1923, p. f. ; W. Meyer-LUbke, 
JUvut de linguistic rameiw, I (1925), p. 22 S. ; A. Philippjde, Origifua Ramfnilar, 
I, la^i, 1925, p. 380 f. ; Fr. Rimzzo, Mtio^ storiea e mtlado geapa^ alh slaio 
presente dtlla stitnza del linguaggia, in ^nda^greta^italua di Jilologia»lingua^ 

antukitdy IX (t925), p. 277 f. i J^s. Brondum-Nielsen, Dialekttr ag Vialtktforskning, 
Copenhagen, 1927 ; A. Dauzat, Les patais, Paris, 1927 (this bMk may be con* 
side red as compIementarY to the author's La g^gra^it linguistigue, mentioned 
above) ; Sever Pop, Buts el mithodts dts engudut dxaleetalts, Paris, J927 (reviewed 
by L, Spitaer, Liter atushlait J. perm. u. ram. Fhil., XLIX O928], col. 169 f., and 
C. Tagliavini, Arehivum Romenitum, XI 1 1 [1929], p. 579 f.) ; G. Bertom, Crogre/<T 
linguistUo, in Arehivum Romanisum, XII (1928), p. 333 f. ; A. Dauzat, Les atlas 
linguisliguts el la eariagraphie, in Sitteure dt Fraace, 15 ddc., 192S, p« 392 f. ; B. 
Gamillscheg, Die Spraehgeagraphie und ihee Ee^nisst Jut die allgtmeira SptaehuASsen' 
sehe/s, Bielefeld-Leipzig, 1928 ; E. Platz, Cdopaphie pantinguisiigue, in Jahrbueh 
der luxemburgisehen Spraeligesellschafti 1926, p. 63 f. ; W. J. Doroszewski, Btiraehi~ 
ungtn i/btf die MelHade der Linguissisehen Ceapaphie, in Praee Jilolagugne, XIV (1929), 

J . 154 f. ; Al. Rosetti, Jules Cillidran fi geapafia Im|wu/i<d, in Viafa romlneascd, 
sn., 1929, p. 20 f. ^ O. Bloch, J. OsHidran et 1 ‘ Atlas lineuisti^ue de la Frarut, in 
Heuut de raru, i«* f^vr., T929 (i6*page extract) ; A. Terracher, L'kistaire des 
longues et la g/ogrophie linguisli<jue> ^aharoff Lecture, Oxford, 1929 ; Th. Frings, 
SpraehgeagrapJiie und KuUurgeagraphie, in Z^itsehrifijur Deulsehkunde, 1930, p. 564 i. ; 
>. Karg, Mu/tdarigtagr^hie, in Anhw fur fCuilurgesehuhle, XX (1930), b. 222 f. ; 
Al. Rosetti, Unguistua in lereelarea mampafied, in Viola ramineased, July- August, 
1930, p. 69 r. ; N. S. Trubetzkoi, Pharwagte wd Spoehgeepaphie, in Ttavoue du 
Ctrele Rnguistigue de Prague, IV (1931). p. 228 f. ; O. ^ti^Uoni, Le inekieste diaUttali 
e gli alianti in Atti dtlla XX rumione della Saeield Italiona per il pagresso 

delle stienze, Milan, 1932, and II aalart uniSaeia e abteUiao degli alianti Unguis liei, 
in Annali ^Ua Seuala Pfarmale Superiare di Pisa, ser. II, vol. I, Bologna, 1932 \ 
Ulrich Leo, DiaUktgeopa^ie wv ramanisthe ^aehsaissensehaft, in Arehw f. das 
5 radjum der neuertn Spraehen, CLXll (1932), p. 203 f. ; Jos. Schrijnen, £ssai de 
bibliapophie de g/apapfiu linguistigue gIrUraie, Nimeguen, 1933 ; K. Jaberg, Aspects 
ghgraphiguet du Iwgage, Paris, 1936. 

On the occasion of Gilli^ron'i death a number of obituary notices were puk^ 
lished, many of them of considerable interest both with regard to his teachings 
and to has remarkable human qualities. The folio wing are particularly worthy 
of mention : K. Jaberg, in the newspaper Der Bund, Berne, 4th May, 1926 ; 
J. U. Hubschmied, Pfeue .^lirrAsr 6th May, 192$ ; £. Tappolet, Basler 

Pfaehriehten (date unspecific) ; L. Sfutzer, fr. Sp. u. Lit., T^VIll 

(1925-6), p. 506 f. ; B. A. Terracini, Archisria glattalagieo italiona, segione nea-latvta, 
X 3 C (1926), p. 151 f. ; L. QCdat, Reuue de phiial^ie franfoise et de liitlrattoe, 
XXXVm (1926), p. 67 f. ; lorgu Iordan, Arhiaa, XXXIII (1926), p. 223 f. ; 
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A. Tcrrachcf, Rgvtu <U linguisti^ug romane^ II (19*6), p. if.; M, Roques, Romania, 
LI I (jgaS), p. 219 f. ; idem, Juits CiUi^cn. MoUs ^iographifuos tt bibltogrt^it, in 
Annuaire 44 VEcoU Pratique 4 es HauUs^EtuAes (section des sciences hisioriquo et 
philologiqucs), 1926-7, p. 3 f. (reviewed by L. Spiiaer, UUrQtarbloXi f. gem. u. 
torn. Phil., XLVIII [1927J. € 0 l. Ill f.) ; S. Pop. Daeormania, IV (1924-6), 
P- 1531 *• I A. Griera. ButlUti 4 e diaUetologia eaiaUma, XVI (1928), p. 72 f. Cp. 
also the reviews of studies in linguistic geography and of atlases mentioned later 
in the present volume. 


★ ★ ★ 


The influence exercised by linguistic geography as conceived 
and practised by GiJli^ron appears in its full light when we consider 
Other French attention it has received, and is stiJl receiving, 
Studies la at the hands of a number of specialists of all 

G^^apby countries, who are vigorously using the toob that 

the master forged. We shall pass under review the 
principal studies which treat of the Romance languages, and the 
attempts that have been made to apply the method to other domains, 
and shall mention finally a number of Atlases which are in process 
of publication or in the making. We can naturally not attempt to 
exhaust the subject, as this would be a wellnigh impossible task. 
It will sufHce if we arc able to show, on the one hand, the extra- 
ordinary Influence already exercised upon linguistic science by the 
new method, and thus justify the assertion that since the time of 


Diez there has not been a more fundamental revolution in our 
held of study, and on the other, the innovations which Gilli^ron's 
disciples and successors have introduced into the subject, in their 
endeavour to give still greater perfection to his handiwork, and to 
ensure its growth and progress in conformity with the demands 


of our time. 

Of pupils in the strict sense of the word, having actually followed 
the famous lectures in the Ecole des Hautes- Etudes, Gilli^ron had 
no great number. The subject matter of his classes was arid and 
abstruse, unattractive therefore, and the manner of his exposition 
was awkward and completely devoid of form. That is why, no 
doubt, the majority of his audience was composed of foreigners.^ 
The French are too keen In their appreciation of the purely formal 


^ In 1925, hU audience of ten itudenu was made up as follows : 5 Svd«, 
t Pole,^ I Russian, 1 Anglo^axon, t Rumanian, and 1 Frenchman ! Even the 
latter, Judging by his name, must have been either of Swiss or Alsatian origin. 
Gf. on this topic the remarks oi GUlidron himself, m PaihologU et OJrt^eutique 
PtrbaUs, IV, p. 20, note. 
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qualities of a lecture, as of printed studies, for them to have enjoyed 
those difficult ‘ lectures *, which Gillieron, with his almost barbarous 
style, delivered weekly in the ‘ Salle Gaston Paris *, for two hours on 
end. Wc shall begin, however, with his French pupils, particularly 
as they have shown themselves, in the main, to be close followers 
of the master. 

The oldest of Gillieron’s French disciples, though not actually his 
pupil, is Georges Millardet, who later was to reveal himself as 
an opponent of linguistic geography (cp. above, 
Mmardet where we discussed his Linguistique tt 


dialectologie romants). He was a student of E. 
Bourciez's, to whom he dedicates one of the studies mentioned 
below, which explains both his affection for * la phon^tique ' and 
the historical method, that daces from the foundation of our 
studies, and the fact that he could become so lukewarm, nay even 
hostile to Gillie ron and to lingulsdc geography.^ Hence, too, the 
combination we find in his work of the traditional methods with (he 
new. He began with a comprehensive linguistic study of the Landes 
region, in south*west France, publishing in the same year : Pttil 
Adds linguistiqui d*uM region dts Landts. Contribution d ta dialectologis 
gasconns, Toulouse- Paris, 1910 ; EtudfS de diaUctotogie landaist. Le 
divthpperruni dts phonimts additlonmis, Toulouse, 1910; Rfcueil de 
textis des ancitns diaUsUs landaist Paris, 1910. 

The Atlas comprises 573 maps of the Landes area, where the local 
vernaculars belong to the Gascon dialect. In choosing this area, 
the author hoped, by investigating an extensive stretch of country 
devoid of political, geographical, and economic unity, to find all the 
more readily a solution to the vexed question of the existence of 
dialects. His questionnaire contained 600 items : 400 single words, 
and, in addition, 400 phrases, which shows his particular interest in 
syntax and meaning development. The enquiry lasted four years, 
with interruptions, and was conducted on the spot. The replies 
recorded numbered 68,000. As the basis of the investigation he 
took the communes (85 all told), with the principal * bourg ’ acting 
as a nucleus. Smaller hamlets were not neglected, but they are not 
numerous in this part of France. In addition to the maps, the 
Atlas contains a number of sound-charts ; as the author puts it, 


> Detpiu thb, we And In the earlier books by MUlardet expressions of warm 
•ppreciaiion of the Atias linguist*^ 4 * is FrsMs, which he calU ' magfnifique 
<M GUli£ron*s method of collecting the material, the drawbacks to which should 
not bo exaggerated ", of the questionnaire, on which he bated bis own, and the 
like. Gp. also N. Maccairooe, Are. Ivy. r«n., I (iqas), p. 20 f. 
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he used the methods of the natural sciences, observation and 
experiment. The maps arc the result of the former, the sound- 
charts of the latter, for he conducted his investigations with the help 
of the arliheiai palate and a recorder, as used by Ahhi Rousselot in 
Les modijications du langage . . . and Principes de pkondtique txpiri- 
mentale. The whole is preceded by an introduction, giving informa- 
tion concerning the area explored, the inhabitants and their speech, 
the methods adopted, his informants, and the like. 

The material thus collected was worked up, from the phonetic 
point of view, in the second volume, although the author confined 
himself to a particular set of phenomena, namely, sound-insertion, 
epenthesis, prothesis, glide-sounds, and supporting sounds. These 
phenomena, which are all * additional * in character, are to be 
attributed, when they arc not extra-phonetic in their origin, to one 
common source, namely, the tendency inherent in the majority of 
sounds towards segmentation. The simplest sound sets in motion a 
number of speech organs, and if these do not function in complete 
concordance one with the other, as indeed happens in the majority 
of cases, gradually new sounds arc brought into being. Or, again, 
it may happen that the speech organs do not cease to function in 
time, and continue to articulate, producing embryos of sounds which 
with the help of neighbouring sounds take on ultimately an inde- 
pendent existence. Finally, the author attempts to date these 
phenomena by means of the texts contained in his third volume. 
As he says himself, In Eiudes de diaUctologU Undatse, he has thus 
applied all the methods of linguistic enquiry, with a view to dis- 
covering to what conclusions they would lead him : (j) the critical 
study of historical or literary documents (“ la plus ancienne dcs 
trois m^thodes, celle i qui la science doit la piupart de ses certitudes 
actuelles *’) ; (^) the experimental method, new but indispensable ; 
(c) the geographical method (“ rajeunie aujourd'hui par unc 
^cole qui lui a communique une impulsion et une portae nou- 
velles**^) (op. eit.f pp, 12-13). these enabled him to 

determine the chronology of the phenomena, the second helped 
him to understand the mechanism of the formation of the new 
sounds, the last disclosed the extension in space of the linguistic 
facts. 

* This would af^)e4r to imply that Millardel did not consider GiUi^ron as the 
founder of linguistic geography. Cp. the remarks of Mcillet (quoted above, 

p. 153, n. s), who sees Rousselot as the founder of linguistic geography and 
Gilli^ron of linguistic geology. 
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The author’s conclusions are of interest (ibid.y p. 215!.). He 
observes everywhere an infinite variety in the phenomena investi- 
gated» although the territory explored was comparatively restricted. 
He notes, similarly, an almost complete disorder and absence of 
regularity. He attributes the diversity to the following causes : 
either an old * law ’ had ceased to operate, or a new tendency had 
arben, but had not reached its full development. But despite the 
disorder and diversity, certain general ' laws ’ concerning the spread 
of the * organic or physiological phonetic phenomena, can none 
the less be established, as is proved by the * Isophones *, or sounds 
lines drawn across the maps. Millardet would explain the existence 
of such ' laws ’ as follows : The physiological modihcations of sound 
are produced unconsciously, but they develop and ultimately 
become conscious ; thenceforward they tend to stabilize and become 
general, thus giving rise to certain norms or * laws 
It is plain from the foregoing account^ that Millardet endeavours 
to reconcile the traditional methods with those adopted by Gil Heron, 
and at the same time the traditionalist outlook with that of the 
linguistic geographer. Whether, and in what measure he succeeds, 
we cannot here discuss. In any case, it cannot be doubted that the 
author’s leanings are all towards the older school, or more exactly, 
the new method has merely served to buttress up with new argu- 
ments the accepted doctrines. His attitude towards Gillieron and 
linguistic geography, as manifested later in Linguisiiqui tt dialecto^ 
iogie TomaneSy thus comes as no surprise. 

Oh. Bruneau shares with Millardet a special interest in sounds, 
and, like him, also investigates both the past and present phases of 
the dialects he explores. On the other hand, he 
Brua^u shows himself to be a much more faithful adherent 

of Gillieron *s doctrine, although he does not abandon 
the traditional manner of presenting the dialect material in glossary 
form. He too explored his field p'ersonally, and used a question- 
naire supplemented by experimental work, as Millardet did. His 
results were published in two volumes, entitled EnquiU tinguistique 
sar Its patois d'Ardtnne ; volume I, containing the words from A 

‘ MiJhrdci’t books were reviewed by, among oihen, A. Meillct, Buil~ Sof. 
iiy-fXVl (1900-10), p. ccocxvli f., M. Grammont. dts hniufj roiruufes, 
XLVI (1913), p. 481 f., and £. Bourcicz, AmUs du Midi, XXII I P* 79 ,^ 

MejIIci praises the wealth of material collected, but regrets that the author did 
not pay more atienixon to * objects as distinct from mere names. The use oJ 
tlw term for * bailey * to d^ignate ' com *, for example, is obviously a matter ol 
• Reallen *. 
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to I, came out in 1914 (Paris), volume II {M-T) in 1926. The 
author visited 93 villages in the Ardennes department, and the 
Belgian provinces of Namur and Luxemburg, using the question* 
nairc compiled by GUlieron for the Linguistic Atlas 0/ France, but 
with modifications to fit the special requirements of his own area. 
In his enquiry he departed from the Gillieronian principle of never 
extorting a reply, and did all in his power to obtain a definite 
answer to every question put. Further, when he thought it necessary 
or interesting to do so, he availed himself of material contained in 
certain ‘ memoires * composed by school teachers in the Ardennes, 
on the occasion of an education conference held in 1910. He has 
thus, SO 10 speak, combined the methods of direct personal investiga* 
tion and of enquiry through correspondence. The replies to the 
questionnaire arc grouped alphabetically, as in a dictionary ; at 
the head of each article figures the standard French word, then 
follow the dialect equivalents, each with a number standing for the 
village where it occurs. Many of the articles arc very substantial, 
as the author does not confine himself to reproducing the words, 
but adds a good deal of linguistic information about them. In this 
manner an article has the same value as a linguistic map, from 
which it differs only in the method of presentation. Inde^, from 
time to time we are actually provided with a small map (89 in all) 
showing the distribution of certain phonetic or lexical features, 
similar to some of the maps in Millardct’s Atlas mentioned 
above. 

The material of the Enq%Ute was worked up in a book entitled 
Etude phonilique des patois d'Ardenne, Paris, 1913, the general plan of 
which is described by the author as follows (p. 3) : “J*ai done 
^tudi^ success! vement les diffi^rents phonies que prdsentent, k 
i’epoque aciucllc, les patois d’Ardenne, ct, aprks une description 
aussi precise que possible dc ces pbonkmes, j'ai indiquk les piindpaux 
cas dans iesquels on les rencontre.** But he concerns himself also 
with the past history of the vernaculars he investigates, and is thus 
led to draw upon ancient documents belonging to the region, a 
number of which he publishes at the end of the volume under the 
heading Ckartcs de Mizihes en longue vulgaire. Thus, as he goes on to 
say, L* Etude phonktique des patois d’Ardenne prksente done tm 
tableau complet des principaux caraetkres dialectaux dc la r^on 
ardennaise k I’kpoque ancienne et k Pkpoque modeme. J’essayerai, 
aprks avoir ^udi^ successivement chaque fait, de faire la synth^e 
des conclusions de detail que j 'aural Stabiles et de d^gager les 
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tendances phone tiques generales qui ont demine toutes Jes evolutions 
pardculieres ” (tbid.t p. 7). These * general tendencies’ of the 
phonology of the region are set out in his conclusion, p. 534 f. 

Bruneau’s third work, Z.4 limik dts diaUctes champenois ft 

lorrain en ArdtWy Paris, 1913,^ is closely related to the two mentioned 
above. This study is of considerable interest in regard to certain 
problems raised by linguistic geography. The dialects of the 
Ardennes region are proved to be the outcome of a threefold series 
of causes, linguistic, social, and historical. Linguistically, they are 
independent in phonology and morphology, but in other respects, 
particularly in vocabulary, they are not dearly outlined ; they lack 
stability and have been continually undermined by the standard 
literary language. Socially, they form a group continually influenced 
by neighbouring areas with which they are in dose contact, while, 
historically, they have been conditioned and constituted in a large 
measure by the migrations of peoples and other vidssitudes which 
have befallen the territory they occupy. Owing to their geo- 
graphical position, the dialects investigated by Bruneau fall into 
three groups, belonging to three distinct linguistic zones, Walloon, 
Champenois, and Lorrain, whose boundaries, once well defined, 
are now shifting and uncertain. ** La limite dialectale d’un caractire 
phon^tique n’est pas nette. Les villages voisins de la frontiere 
phon^Uque melange nt, ou ^changent, les formes : les differences 
d ’articulation s’att^nuent ; des voyelles intermddiaires orient entre 
deux voyelles extremes une sorte de transition. La limite d’un 
earactire phon^tique depend aussi de la vitality du mot ^tudi^ : elle 
varie sensiblement avec chaque mot*’ (loc. riV., p. 179)* Like the 
sounds, the morphology, which, as we have seen, the author also 
investigates, reveals itself as more or less autonomous. But here, 
too, he bears witness to . la confusion des formes dans Tint^ri- 
eur de chaque dialecte et entre les differents diaJectes. Cette con- 
fusion provient de trois causes principales : 1’ invasion des formes 
fran9aises ; les Elutions phon^tiques, qui ont muhipli^, par 
exemple, les Solutions d’une voyelJe unique (-0, d^inence de la 3* 
personne du pluriel de I’indicatif present) ; et surtout les creations 
analogiques ** {ibidem^ p. 930). His conclusion with regard to the 
much-discussed question of dialect boundaries, and the existence 
of dialects is set forth quite early in the book : II n*y a done pas 
de dialectes ; et, s*il y en avait, nos cartes seraient impuissantes k les 

^ Cp. abe, C 3 i. Bruneau, £4 t rfie/wfr onn^i pdoij modma {BV>li^ 

in Am# di lifipdtttfm n m dM , V p. 71 £ 
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reproduire dans Icur realitc. L’ unite apparente, purement abstraite, 
dc dialecte, se r«out a ('analyse en une multitude dc groupcs 
linguistiques ” {ibid., pp. 9-10). “ II peut done y avoir dcs limites 
de dialectes, ct il cst neccssalre de Je$ determiner : mais ccs limites 
n*ont qu'une existence scienlifique et abstraite ; ellcs nc corre- 
spondent a rien de reel dans la conscience du sujet parlant (ihii.<, 
p. 19). The ‘ Conclusion ’ to the work expresses the same ideas, in 
different language (p. 231 f.).^ 

Millardet and Bruneau, though favourably disposed towards 
the methods of linguistic geography, have, as we have seen, made 
considerable concessions to the traditional schools, 
chiefly in that they have studied more particularly 
the phonetics of rural speech. A. Terracher, on the other 
hand, another of Gillicron^s pupils, made a complete break with 
tradition and chose as the held of his research dialect morphology. 
In addition to this innovation, he makes a further advance, by 
associating in his work the methods of the linguistic geographer 
with a sociological conception of language that has its origin m 
the tenets of the French school {v. Chap. IV), to whom human 
speech is essentially a social fact, conditioned in its evolution by 
other social facts. Thus, Terracher studies the modifications which 
certain dialects have undergone through influences brought in by 
local marriages with speakers of a different dialect, applying 
withal a principle inherent in this sociolt^cal outlook upon 
language, namely, that where two patois confront each other, a 
strong influence is always exercised by the one which, from some 
particular circumstance, enjoys the greater prestige. In view of 
this happy alliance of the sociological doctrine as represented by 
Mcillet, with the geographical method, backed up as it is by an 
extremely acute critical faculty, we may say that of all the French 
pupils of GilUeron, the present Rector of Bordeaux University has 
displayed the most marked originality. 


> Cp. the rcview$ by O. Bloch, Bull. Sot. Ling., XVIII ( 1912-13) 
and by J. Romat, ftena 4 ts longats romesus, LX (1913^0), p. 191 f. The Utten 
an opponent of linguistic geography {». supra, p. 179), acknowledges that Brtmcai^ 
work throws fresh light not only on local linguistic problems but on quc^oiu ot 
general linguistic importance. If the problems are not completely smved, it w 
due to the complexity of the facts, not to any fault of method. He adiniu that 
the book confirms the view that there are no hard and fast dialect boundanw, 
and illustrates further GauchaCs observations in Ci^t ts MundortgrenV^ r 
the limits between dialects form ** un faisceau de traits and do not 
with natural boundaries, as well as giving support to the vietvs exprewed d>' 
Morf with regard to ecclesiastical divubns (see below). Coming from Roi\)at, 
these remarks are all the more significant. 
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Terracher mad« his entry into the field of Romance linguistics 
with a work entitled Les ahes mcrphologiques dans Us parUrs du nord~ 
outst de VAngoumois (/Aw-xpoo), vol. Paris, 1914 ; vol. 11 

Apptndices)y Paris, 1912 ; vol. Ill (sub- title Atlas) y Paris, 1914. 
It should be made clear forthwith that this Alias does not contain 
Ungubtic material, but gives us in cartographical form a wealth of 
information concerning the region Investigated. VVe quote some of 
the map-headings ; The Prchistorical Period, The Gallo-Roman 
Period, Toponymy, Agriculture, Trade and Industry, Communica- 
tions, Fairs and Markets, The Plural of the Definite Article, of 
Substantives and Feminine Adjectives, The Personal Pronoun egOy 
Personal Flexions, The Perfect Indicative, The Imperfect Sub- 
junctive, Phonetic Boundaries, Morphological Zones, Proportions 
of Marriages, Density of Marriages, Intermarriages, Settled 
Population, etc. Volume II contains statistical material, the 
results of research Into departmental archives over the period 
1800*1900, with a view to dbcovering the influence of marriage 
upon the dialects of the localities investigated. As typical of this 
material we may quote the following tides : Lists of Marriages and 
Intermarriages (i.e. when husband or wife comes from another 
community). Marriage among Natives, Marriage among Out- 
siders, Calculations for the Matrimonial Charts, etc. It is clear 
from the foregoing that our present concern will be chiefly with 
volume I, which gives us the author's observations and ideas. 

In the Introduction to thb volume Terracher discusses general 
questions relating to linguistic geography and lingubtic geology,^ 
and shows coruiderable independence of judgment, particularly 
with regard to homonymy, and to the results, both positive and 
negative, accruing from the geographical method. Cartographic 
investigation of the patob, he claims, as conducted hitherto, has 
confined itself to registering the phenomena, without explaining 
them. To become a really scientific discipline, lingubtic geography 
(see the note below) must discover the causes of the topo- 
graphical distribution of the lingubtic facts. This the author 
sets out to do. It is well known that the exbtence of dialect 


' The use of these terms is further evidence of Meillet’s influence upon 
Terracher (cp. above, p. 153, n. a). The Utter defines them ^wre precisely as 
follows: Uhguuiic geography means the presentation of linguistic material 
m map form, with a view 10 following the topographical distribution of phone t i c 
phe&Mneoa ; Linguistic geology, which was founded by Gilli^ron, makes me of 
word-maps and concerns itself with the successive superposings of lexical 
ucoeots, or, in other words, with the stratigraphy of language. 

X4 
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boundaries has been associated^ by some writers, with the difference 
in type of the populations dwelling in the various provinces of the 
Roman Empire, by others, with certain geographical or historical 
circumstances. But although numerous cases of coincidence have 
been observed, particularly between linguistic and geographical, 
or political, boundaries, the proposed explanations are uncon* 
vincing, inasmuch as they do not establish any real relationship 
between language and the individuals who speak it. Such a 
relationship can only be established if we take into consideration 

les interm^diaires humains constants entre la repartition du 
langagc et M’histoire locale*** (vol. 1, p. xi), and one of these 
* constant human iniermediaries * is constituted by marriages in 
which one of the parties is from another community.^ Terracher 
therefore decides to study the dialects of a French territory from 
the point of view of the impact of the social institution of marriage 
upon human speech. 

His reason for choosing morphology b to be found on page 35 
of his treatise. It is the morphological elements of a language, he 
says, which are most characteristic of it : they have stability, 
particularly when they compose a well-defined system, and they 
are used unconsciously, and thus, being less exposed to outside 
influences, can be observed more readily and with greater security 
than the other linguistic instruments. He has, for preference, 
based his enquiries upon morphological types, the second person 
singular of verbs, the plural of nouns, and so forth, rather than 
upon individual fiexional forms, with particular reference to those 
types whose distribution is such as to constitute well-defined 
morphological areas. The investigation proved that intermarriage 
can bring about changes even in fiexional forms, when the latter 
are not part of a welUdeHned system, as, for instance, the definite 
article, the infinitive or the participle. These changes are in the 
nature of a cross between two types of speech Sprachmischung *) • 
the individuals who have entered the community by marriage 
adapt their morphological system to that of the new patois, for a 
variety of reasons, although imperfectly ; one contributory cause 

' To illustrate his point, Terracher quote# the case of a Swedish area which 
mab$ a dialect sharply differentiated from that of the surrounding temtones. 
The inhabitants of th^ area never marry outside it, a# the arable land is always 
divided equally among all the children, and marriages are arr^ged almost 
excliisively between neighbours, in order to prevent exceasive dinnugradon of 
the holdings. The language of ^e area has thus undergone no outside influences, 
and has t^ome increasingly difTerentiated from that of neighbouring r^ons, 
which are in constant association one with the other. 
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being, possibly, the ability to read, which helps the speaker to 
realize the difference between one patois and another ; another, 
perhaps, the consciousness that one dialect is, as Terracher puts it, 
‘‘moins patois”, or “plus patois’* than another, in which case 
the latter is inevitably exposed to the influence of the former. 
But change is not confin^ to the language of the immigrant 
speaker. The children born of such marriages tend to give up 
their traditional speech more quickly and more completely than 
children of pure local stock, and to adopt another type. As an 
illustration, Terracher quotes the case of the tiny village of 
Blancheteaux, which, with its total population of 46, he chooses as 
representing a community midway in size between the family 
studied by Rousselot and Gauchat’s commune.^ He records the 
following observations : The vernacular of this locality shows a 
general tendency to replace its older forms by new forms, not, 
however, taken from standard French, but from neighbouring 
(western) dialects. The substitution has gone farther with some 
forms than with others. The causes of the breaking down of the 
morphological type appear to be chiefly related to immigration 
resulting from marriage with men from elsewhere ; for, from the 
point of view of their local origin, the 46 inhabitants are divided 
as follows : 30 are from another locality, 18 had one immigrant 
parent, and only 8, i.e. less than ao per cent of the whole com- 
munity, are of purely local parentage. On the other hand, in 
villages where the ’ native * population is numerous, such a break- 
down of the morphological type cannot be observed. 

We may conclude therefore that there are matrimonial zones 
which coincide with morphological areas. “Done, il est 
ais^ de mettre en rapport avec les fails de resistance ou de desa- 
gregation morphologiques des falls demc^raphiques et matri- 
moniaux strlctement paraJltles. Par centre, je n’ai pu rclever, 
pour aucune des rares communautes dont il n*a pas M fait mention 
dans les notes qui precedent, un manque de coincidence entre 
cette double serie de faits” {op. cit, p. 220). But Terracher does 
not stress unduly the results of his investigations. He is fully 
aware of the imperfections of the system he has applied, and shows 
true scientific restraint in his conclusions. In particular, he is not 
forgetful of the fact that the area he has explored is a boundary 

^ Terracher expressee disagreement in principle wiih the views of these in- 
vestigators, who, we have seen (p. 37 f), have maintained and proved (hat 
linguistic unity does not exist in any community of speakers, however small. 
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region between the French and Provencal territories, and that Its 
great linguistic variety is in part due to this. But, none the less, 
the facts cannot be gainsaid, and it is difRcuIt to believe that the 
coincidence, both broadly and in detail, between marriage move* 
ment on the one hand and resistance or disintegration of the 
morphological types on the other, is due to mere chance. The 
processes of linguistic change as revealed in the region explored 
by Terracher throw valuable light upon the linguistic history of 
the past, when similar substitutions have taken place — for example, 
the eviction of Celtic by the Roman colonists — and for similar 
psychological causes, namely, the tendency, when two idioms are 
in conflict, for speakers to give up the one that is judged inferior, 
and to adopt the one held to be superior, or with the greater social 
prestige. This tendency, however, is again conditioned by the 
special circumstances of the case, otherwise how are we to explain 
the often extremely vigorous resistance put up by so many dialects 
which preserve, to a greater or less degree, their traditional form, 
despite the pressure of other idioms in many respects their 
superiors T Terracher has shown convincingly that among the 
circumstances which encourage or hinder linguistic substitution 
must be reckoned marriage. What Is there to prevent us from 
supposing that in the past this social institution had similar effects 
upon the evolution of language ? The supposition would appear 
all the more justifiable in that the author has investigated marriage 
movement in his territory previous to 1800, and has discovered 
that, contrary to the assertions made by Rousselot and Dauzat,^ 
marriage outside the village community was practised on a con* 
sidcrablc scale in earlier times. There was, however, a restriction, 
which was laid down by the old feudal ' coutumes ' : marriage 
was only permitted between villages belonging to the same hef, not 
with natives of villages beyond its borders. The geographical 
distribution of present-day morphological types confirms the statis- 
tical and historical data, so that Terracher establishes a relation 
between linguistic boundaries and the confines of the 
old feudal divisions; the morphological areas, in the region 
investigated by him, do not correspond to ancient administrative 
or ecclesiastical divisions, as Boehmer and Morf had asserted in 
the case of other Roman territories, but with the feudal divisions 

' The fomwr m the book already quoted, Les moJifieathru pkonAi^ms ...» <he 
Utter in hh geographical linguistic studies ^ the dialecu of Basse-Auvergoe 
below). 
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the coincidence is frequent. These feudal divisions are set out on the 
last map of his Atlas, under the heading ; ‘ Limite des fiefs (XII*- 
Xlir Slides).** 

Last among Gillieron’s French pupils, in chronological order of 
published work, comes Oscar Bloch, ^ who has succeeded his master 
as lecturer in Ga]lo*Romance dialectology at the 
Ecole dc$ Hautes*£tude$. He has taken as the 


Oscar Bloch 


region of his dialect investigations a part of the mountain area of 
the Vosges, where the vernaculars belong to the Lorrain group. 
His work differs from that of his predecessors in that he, on the one 
hand, concerns himself with every aspect of the patois, sounds, 
fiexions, syntax and vocabulary, and, on the other, pays particular 
attention to the influences exercised upon the patois by the French 
standard language. His material is set forth In the Atlas liftguistiqus 
des Vasges miridionaUs, Paris, 1917, and in his Lexique patois-franfais 
des Vcsges mdridionales, Paris, 1917. It was collected in twenty«two 
localities, on the basis of a questionnaire modelled upon that used 
by Edmont for the Atlas linguist ique de la France. Bloch’s Atlas 
contains 810 maps (quite minute in size, because of the restricted 
area Investigated, eight of them going to the quarto page), together 
with explanatory matter, both with regard to the circumstances of 
the investigation and to the utilization of the Atlas. An interesting 


' Terrscb«r*a studies were well received by the critics. A. Meillec, Bull. Soe. 
Ling., XIX (i9>4~i%), p* ad ft prsises unreservedly not only the material and 
the ideas, but also the critical spirit shown by the author, both towards others 
and towards himself. Ceruin of Meillet's appreciations have a bearing on 
linnlstic geography in general, arsd are worth reproducing. C*est ^ue depuis 
le Tivre de M. Rousselot [xe preceding nou), la geographic linguutique est 
devenue une force.'* '* La nouveaute du mot et de I'aspect s^ lequel se 
presentent Ics ^osea a trop dissimuie le fait que la geographic UnguUiique repre- 
xnie limplement la perf^iion de la rndthode comparative.*' ** Mais il n'y a rien 
d'essenUellement nouveau dans la mdthode ; il ne s'agit que d’appliquer S des 
masses de faita beaucoup plus grandea la vieille m^thrae comparative, la seule 
avec laquelie on puisae faire I’histoire des langues *' (iee. fit., p. 30). The review 
by J. Ronjat, in Rfvut d*i longues romones, LX (iQiS'OO), p. 194 f* ts equally 
eulogiatic : *' Lea travaux de M. Terracher com^itent ou modinent beaucoup 
d’id 4 es admises et apportent des vucs nouvelles extr^mement pr^ieuses. 
ini 4 r^t d^paiae le cadre du romanisme, et e’est 4 bon droit que dans la I > « 
^Uon de son Inlnduetian d lUtude eomporatipe dts langues indo-furapieTinss M. Meillet 
Indique Lu oif« mor^logiqms . . . comme un ‘ livre capital ’ poyjs une bonne 
orientation en linguutique gdn^rale ** {toe. dl., p. 194). Cp. also the revsew by 
J. Anglade in AnnaUs du Midi, XXIX-XXX (191 7~i8), p. ^ f. . , , 

Other atudi«a by Terracher which call for mention here are : AoeiUe<apisulo a 
Barts? in MSianges Antoim Thomas, Paris, 1937 (14 P»€«* off-print) and La 
Rsneontre dts tongues tnlre Loire et L^dagne (extract from Centre-Quest), Paru, 1920 
(7 Terracher is also the general editor of the Retfue de Linguutique remane 

which may be considered aa the organ for linguistic geography. Its first number 
appeared in 1925. 

* ObiitApiil 15th, 1937. 
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dr i nil is (hat among the villages investigated by Bloch» two hgure 
as points 66 and 67 respectively in the Linguistk Allas of Frarue, 
In view of the doubts that had been expressed as to the reliability 
of the larger work it is not to be wondered at that Bloch used his 
own enquiry to check Ed monies results. It so happened that he 
was able actually to interrogate one of Edmonl’s own informants. 
This is the conclusion at which he arrives : . II r^sulte de 

I'examen precedent que, si les graphics des consonnes dc M. Edmont 
ct les miennes sont divergentes dans un certain nombre de mots, 
ce disaccord, dans la plupart des cas, sVxplique de difRrentes 
f.j^ons, sans que Ton puisse Tattribuer a unc erreur de I'audition 
de M. Edmont (AilaSy p. xxi). And, lower down : “ En somme, 
que rcssort-il dc cel examcn minutieux des donnees de TAL [the 
French Atlas] ? Quelques formes, cn petit nombre, proviennent 
des meprises que les temoins ont commises sur Ic sens dc la ques- 
tion ; quelques auires sont des formes individuellcs, ou sont 
d'originc etrangere, ces dernlercs plus nombreuses k Val-d’Ajol 
qu’a Ramonchamp, pour des raisons propres aux parlcrs de cettc 
localite. Tous ces faits sont inh^rents a la miihodc dc Fenqu^te, 
done j’ai parle plus haul. Quelle est k son tour la part des erreurs 
de I'audition de M. Edmont? En v^rit^, on l*a vu, peu conside- 
rable. Les differences de nos graphics sont sans douce assez nom- 
breuscs, concernant surtout les voyeltes. Mais beaucoup sont 
menues, beaucoup attribuables k une insuffisance de systexnc 
graphique, pour plusieurs Terreur peut ^tre de mon c6te aussi 
bien que dc celui de M. Edmont ; il restc au comptc de M. Edmont 
une InsuBisance dans Taudition des voyelles nasales braves de 
Ramonchamp, un nombre trks reduit d’erreurs sur les consonnes, 
plus important sur le timbre des voyelles dans des mots qui ont 
eie obtenus en groupe. En conclusion hnale, les donnees de TAL 
mdritent, dans rensembie, toute notre confiance ’’ (ibid.^ p. xxiv). 

The linguistic material which could not be inserted in the Atlas, 
either because the replies were too simple to require mapping or 
too complex to be incorporated on a single map, were published 
in the Ltxique . . together with an alphabetical list of the local!* 
ties explored (p. 145 f.) and forty patois texts with translations 
into Standard French (p. 155 f.]. In a word, Bloch has combined 
the two methods of presenting dialect material, the cartographical 
and the old lexicographical and documentary method. 

The material housed in these two volumes Is worked up in a 
further work entitled, Lesparlm d<s Vosges mdridionales {Arrondissement 
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de Remmmont, DtpaUmtnt des Vosges). Etude dt diaUctohgity Paris, 
1917. The purpose of this volume is set forth as follows ; “ On sc 
propose dc montrer comment Ics systemes phonelique ct mor- 
phologique de nos paricrs se sent formes, et d’ou precede Teton- 
nante variete dc ces systemes ; cn outre une troisiime partie, 
consacr^e au lexique, montre que Tactivit6 Icxicale n'est pas 
moindre. Dans cette dtude on a pris comme base T^tat actuel 
des parlers ” (p. xvi). The study is ** essentiellement linguistique 
although “ la g^c^aphie a aussi sa part dans cc travail : ^tant 
donn^ la configuration de notre domaine et Texistence du centre 
preponderant que Remiremont a M k toute epoque, il convenaic 
d'examiner quelle action le parler de cette ville a exercee sur ceux 
des localites environnantes ” (ikid., p. xvii). About half the book 
is devoted to phonetics (pp. 1-150), then come morphology and 
syntax (pp. 151-243), and finally vocabulary (pp. 244-319). A 
point of interest, with regard to the latter, is the existence of a 
considerable number of Alemannk elements of recent dace, which 
the author attributes, not to purely geographical causes, namely, 
the nearness of the Germanic dialects of Alsace, but to the immi- 
gration of Alsatian settlers, and to the progress of industry and 
consequent borrowing of technical nomenclature and equipment 
from the highly industrialized regions to the east. The conclusion 
of the work (p. 320 f.) is of particular interest inasmuch as the 
author here discusses a number of points of general linguistic 
import on the basis of his detailed information. He discovers that 
no single patois resembles closely any of its neighbours, and not 
only that, two or even more linguistic developments may be 
observed in one and the same locality. It Is thus impossible to 
trace exact boundaries between the different types of patois, 
although all are closely related. Val d*Ajol alone offers certain 
well-marked individual features, owing to its excentric situation 
with regard to the others. There are, however, certain cases of 
coincidence which it is important to note. A group of * isophones ’ 
and ' isomorphs ’ passes exactly through the point where the two 
valleys which make up the area investigated Join each other. 
Again, the repartition of the linguistic phenomena has not taken 
place in the past according to parishes, as was asserted by Rousselot 
and Dauzat, nor does it correspond, at the present day, with the 
communes ; that is to say, the observations made by Terracher 
(see above, p. 2 13 ) are here confirmed. Despite their close relation- 
ship one with the other, the dialects studied by Bloch display a 
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strong tendency towards disintegration^ to which many causes 
contribute, some purely local, for example, the preponderance of 
the dialect of Remircmonl, which, as the speech of a town, is 
considered socially superior, and thanks to this greater prestige, 
undermines that of the villages, others of wider origin, and in 
particular the ever-increasing penetration of the standard language, 
which causes the vernaculars to become * local * In the strictest 
sense of the word, and confined to their own respective communities. 

This spread of standard French is discussed by Bloch in a special 
treatise, entitled La penetration du franfois dans Us parlers des Vosges 
mUidionaUsy Paris, 1921, where he enquires into the methods of its 
infiltration into the patois, which, as we have seen, are continually 
losing ground. Its action, he says, is both direct and indirect ; 
* direct ' when It takes the form of deliberate borrowing on the 
part of the patois speaken, ‘ indirect * when these speakers use 
French instead of dialect. Neglecting its * indirect * action, as of 
lesser linguistic interest, the author confines himself to its * direct ' 
or internal action. A few significant facts of a material order may 
be quoted. The town-dwellers use dialect only in conversation 
with the peasantry, or, among themselves, for a joke ! The country- 
dwellers, as a general rule, speak in dialect, although they are 
clearly irresistibly attracted to the use of French, which all of 
them understand, with the exception of a very small minority. 
In by far the most families the children are spoken to in French 
by their parents. The standard language is spread by the schools 
and by military service, by economic contacts with the town, by 
the important cotton industry, etc. But the major part of the book, 
which is some 150 pages long, is devoted to the strictly linguistic 
phenomena brought about by the infiltration of French, and 
describes the manner in which the dialects assimilate and adapt 
the forms, sounds, and words which they receive from the official 
language. As is habitual in such cases, the ‘ grammar ’ of the 
dialects, that is, the morphology and syntax, suffers least, the 
greatest havoc being wrought in the sounds and particularly in 
the vocabulary.* 

* Bloch’s work has been reviewed by, among others. A. MeiJlet, in Bull. 
Ling., XX (1916), p. 18a ; A. Terrachcr, ihU., XXI (X 9 i&-> 9 )» P- 8® f - 1 
Grammont, Rtime w loAgues remants, IX. (1918-so), p. 121 f. ; and A. Horning, 
Romania, LI (i 935 )> p. 581 f. A recent study in linguistic geography by Bloch, 
Se taire en gaHo-roman, d'apris la earU 1277 de VALF, appeared in ESudis de duuteto~ 
logU romane, didiits d la memaire da CharUs Crandgagnaie, 1932, p. 99 w 

another, endlled Una /rmtihe linguistigtia entre Its Vasga et la HasJe^edm) 10 
FtitsehriflJuT Ernst TappM, Bile, 1 935, p. 42 f. 
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Editor in chief of the recently founded review, Le franfais modtrne, 
and author of a number of valuable linguistic works of a semi- 
popular type, A. Dauzat, like Bloch, a director of 
studies at the Ecole des H antes- Etudes, can scarcely 
be called a pupil of Gillieron’s in the domain of 
linguistic geography, as he had passed out of Gillieron’s classes 
before the new method had been launched. He would be the first 


Albert 

Dauzat 


to admit, however, that he has learnt a great deal from Gillieron, 
whom he mentions as one of his masters in the preface to his 
HisUiu de h langue fra/tfaise, Paris, 1930. Although he may have 
lost some of his early enthusiasm for the geographical method, and 
although he has not always seen eye to eye with Gillieron,^ he has 
to his credit a long list of works of a geographical iinguistic charac- 
ter, some of them of quite recent dace : Ceographie linguisti^ut 
phoniliqui d'une region de la basst Auvtrgne, Paris, 1906 {one of four 
volumes devoted to the dialect of this region of which Dauzat is a 
native, the others being Phoniliqut historique du patois de VinzelUs^ 
Paris, 1897 ; Morphclogie du petoU de VintelleSy Paris, 1899 ; Chs^ 
saire iiymologiqtu du patois de Vin^elleSy Paris, 1915) ; Essais de geo- 
graphie linguistique. Noms d'animauxy Paris, 1921 ; La giographie 
iinguistiquey Paris, 1922 ; Les PaioiSy Paris, 1927 {like the preceding 
work, more for the general public than for specialists) ; Essais de 
giographie linguistique. Deuxieme serU ; ProhUmes phonitiquesy Paris, 
1929 ; Essais de giographie linguistique. Pfouvelle serity /. Piiges 
phonitiques et extension de formes y in Revue des langues romanesy LX VI 
{1929-32), p. 45 f., and //. Aires phonitiques , ibid., LXVII (1935), 
p. i f. Mention also should be made of his doctorate thesis, Essai 
de mithodologie linguistique dans le domaine des langues et des patois romanSy 
Paris, 1906, where questions relating to linguistic geography are 
discussed, particularly in the second part which treats of the study 
of dialects.* 


* ★ * 


> Dauzai hsj reviewed certain of Cilli^ron't studies, for example, Us ity* 
mthiitt des itymotoeisUs n eetUs du ptupUy in Rmse 4 *s remaw, LXil ( * 983 - 4 ), 
p. lie f., and Theumaturiie tingubir^, tS., p. 193 <» 

m reply to criticisms of his own work by that rather ruthless combatant GilJieron. 
Dausat's own criticisms and rejoinders show no theoretical disagree ment with 
Gillieron and his methods, but relate only to specific points of detail. 

• On French dialect study cp. O. Bloch, La diaUelohgu gaito-romane, in Le 
frattfais modrnte, 111 (<935)1 P* 
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Linguistic geography was taken up enthusiastically by a number 
of Swiss scholars for reasons which are easy to discover. In the 
first place, there is In Switaerland, with its varieties 
School^*** of official idioms and remarkable diversity in ver* 
nacular speech, a highly developed feeling for 
matters concerning language in general, and dialect in particular, 
and, secondly, with the exception of the Geneva group, of whom 
we are to speak later in connection with the French School 
(v. chapter IV), the majority of the Swiss philologists are themselves 
from country or peasant stock, and have therefore a particular 
interest and affection for rural speech and rural life. Thb two- 
fold affection is indeed manifest in the particular bias they have 
given to their geographico-linguistic studies, namely, as we shall 
see, the linking together of the study of words with that of the 
objects which they designate. As pointed out by Professor Jud in 
a letter to the present author, the true city-dweller has, as a rule, 
a certain disdain for the language and customs of the country-side. 
And to the town-bred linguist the language of literature, the artistic 
and aristocratic medium, will generally have a greater appeal than 
the humble dialect of the peasant, l^e Geneva group, Saussurc, 
Bally, and Sechehaye, for example, or the Viennese Spitzer, are 
cases in point. But aflfection and interest must be backed up by 
a sound professional training, if they are to produce results usehil 
to science. This training, too, was not lacking, thanks to the 
labours of a number of teachers, of whom we shall single out for 
special mention H. Morf and L. Gauchat. 

Almost all the Swiss linguists of present note have been pupils 
of Morf and Gauchat. It is true that neither of them, strictly 
speaking, worked in the field of linguistic geography, nor have they 
made any significant pronouncements concerning the new method, 
having confined themselves to dialectology in the traditional 
acceptation of the term. But the distinction between the two 
disciplines is in no sense fundamental, and the training they gave 
their students stood the latter in good stead when they came to 
the new method and, fortifying their native understanding and 
sympathy for things of the country-side, enabled them to adopt 
and apply it with the most fhiitful results. Before proceeding to 
discuss these two scholars individually, however, we must make a 
passing reference to another, J. Cornu, who has a particular 
claim to our attention inasmuch as he was one of GUli^ron’s masters, 
and, like him, hailed from French-speaking Switzerland. Cornu 
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also was a dialcctologist (cp., for example, his PhonologU du Bagnord, 
in Rcmania, VI [1877], p. 369 f), and an independent thinker, 
whom GiUieron, who owed not a little to his leaching, always held 
in great respect. 


★ 


Morf,^ as a dialcctologist, had none of the true explorer's spirit, 
but used material collected by others as a basis for discussions of a 
general theoretical character upon the formation 
and distribution of dialects, a problem which has 
been, and is still, ‘ much discussed and one \shich 
likevdse comes within the purview of the linguistic geographer. 
The works in which Morf examines questions of dialectology are 
the following : Ein Sprtufurutrtit in dtr rdtiichtn Schiueii. {Aus Dichtung 
und Sprache dtr Romantn^ I, p. 418 f.), Dtutsche und Romcnen in dtr 
Sthwfiz {ihid.f 11 , p. 220 f.), Die romanische Schweiz und die Mundarten’- 
firsekung {ibid.^ II, p, 288 f.), Mundartenforschung und Ceschichle Quf 
Tomanischem Gehiei {ibid.^ Ill, p. 295 f.), and sprachlichen CliedcTung 
FrAnkreichSt in Abhandlungen dtr Preussiseken Akudemie dtr H'ijr/n- 
jchcfUn, Berlin, 1911 (37 pages and 7 maps in offprint),* The 
distinctive feature of Morf's treatment of dialect distribution is the 
great importance he attaches in accounting for it to the organization 


’ MorfwM professor In Bemc, Zurich, Frankfort, and finally Berlin, where he 
died early in 1921, while still on the active list. He was a literary historian of 
diitiaction as well as a philologist, witness his GesehkhU dnJraniMuhen Litfratv 
im dir itowwanee, Strasburg, id^ (ed. 11 , 1914), rwnanuihin Liura^ 

in Z>te Kuht^ dtr Ctgtnwvt, TeU I, Abteilung XI, t, Berlin, 1909 M* 
Bertin-Leipsig, 1925), and the admirable essays which, with a number of lio- 
Syutic studies, compose the three volumes entitled Aus Diditung und Sprutht dir 
nsrmantn : I, Strasburg, 1903 ; 11 , ikiA., 1911 ; 111 , Berlin-LeipKig, 1922. 

• Cp,, for eaample ; A. Homing, Vhtr DinUhtgrtnan im Romanisthin, ZriUc^.f. 
f 9 m. RhU.t XVII (1893), p. t6o f. ; Karl Haag. Mund^rtgrimmt Ard.f. d. St- d. 
ntutrtn Sprnefun, CXV (Joos), p. 1S2 t ; K. Bohnenberger, Mundertgrtn^in, 
in* yerhmdiimgin dtr 49. rtnuUgtwtrsvrmiung in Bustle 190? ; Karl Ha^, St^n^ 
tt'andff im iMhU dtr Mundortgrmien, in TruihpnutA, Vl (1929), p-^ i £• » _W. v. 
Wartbufg, Dit EnUtdung dtr Sproehgtenitn on Jnmttn dtt Rompnin, in Bextrogt 
Cttehkhit dtr dtulsehtn Spradt tmd i4<«rdAa', LVIII (i 934 )> P< 909 f. 

* We would also mention a lecture delivered to the Berlintt GestUsdaft /ur das 
Stvdim dir mtmin SproJun, on the Linguislii Atlas Franet, and summarued in 

d. St. d. tmmin Spr. u. LH., CXXVIll (1912), p. 212 f.. and a nouce of 
J> GilUiron et Roques, Etudes de linguadgut, ibid., CXXXI (| 9 ’ 3 )» 

P« *68. MorTs admiration for the FrMdi Atlas is also expressed in Aus Didiung 
und Spraehi dtr Ramantn, II, p. 314 f 
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of the Roman provinces into dioceses.' He has concerned himseif 
in the main with certain topics that have constantly attracted the 
attention of scholars, namely, the boundaries between the languages 
and dialects of the GalIo*Roman area, the position of the Franco- 
Provencal group of patois, and of Catalan. A few examples will 
illustrate his point of vie^v. Tracing the various modifications of 
the consonant c before the vowels e, r, and i, in their geographical 
distribution, he discovers an ancient linguistic unit composed of 
Normandy, Picardy, and the Walloon area. In like manner, he 
observes that the Picard and Walloon dialects preserve the nasal e 
resulting from Latin whereas the ‘ Francien * or Ile-de-France 
dialect, and later Norman, have changed it to a nasal a. The 
distribution of these phenomena shows that between the Picard 
dialects and the speech of the Ile-de-France and Champagne there 
runs a clear-cut boundary of some 200 kilometres in length, and chat 
this boundary coincides almost exactly with the boundaries of the 
ancient dioceses of Beauvais, Noyon, and Cambrai, on the one 
hand, and of Rouen, Paris, and Laon, on the other, which in their 
turn are identical, in the main, with the boundaries of the old 
Gallo-Roman *civitates*, the Bellovacensis, Noviomensis, and 
Cameracensis. We have to do, therefore, in this instance, with 
territorial divisions which go back some two thousand years. 

Similar considerations are advanced to account for the localiza- 
tion of the Franco- Provencal group of dialects. On the basis of 
the treatment of Latin e, Morf observes that the linguistic boundary 
coincides in the south and west with those of the territories of the 
bishoprics of Vienne and Lyons respectively, which again arc 
based on administrative divisions dating from Roman times. A 
like importance is attached by Morf to the great Roman lines of 
communication, around which he groups the old Gallo-Romen 
* civitates * in three great linguistic units, corresponding, roughly, 
with the famous ‘ tres partes ’ we find in Caesar.* 

' In th« Rarista de flohgia espoMsy III {1916), p. 83 note, it is slated thM the 
idea of associating dialect boundaries with ecclesiastical divisions 'j 

Salvioni, in 1901, and was mentioned also by R. Men^dez Pidal in 1900 ana 
1908. 

* J. Ronjat, whose review of Morf*s spraMicktn ClitdiTung Frv\M£hi» ^ 
Revut tUs Ivxgtits remonay XLV (1913), p. 418 f., we have made use of for the 
above summary, a of the opinion that the dioceses determined the boimdfl^^ 
of dialects, to any noteworthy extent, only in the plains, whereas, in the osuy 
regions, the basis is the Roman pagus, or the valleys and parts of valleys. ^ , 

With regard to the coincidence ^ linguistic with administrative or e^oiaiucu 
boundaries the remarks of Men^ndez Pidal, Origents del apo^l, I, ed. II, Madrid, 
1939, p. 573 f., are worth quoting. After showing that the necessities of human 
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Any outline of Morf’s scientific personality would be incomplete 
if it were not made dear that this great scholar, from the very 
beginning of his career, displayed an attitude in complete con* 
formity with the spirit which at present prevails in Romance studies. 
In 1889, in his inaugural lecture as Professor of Romance Philology 
in the Univenity of Zurich, he already protested against the undue 
prominence given to the study of Old French by the Romanicists 
of the period, asserting at the same time that linguistic changes 
have their source in the individual, and are psychological in origin 
(p. Alts DUhtung und Spraefu dtr Romantrty II, p. 331 f ). 

Gauchat's name is already known to us as the author of studies 
which contributed in a great measure towards changing the 


prevailing conceptions concerning dialect and 
^u^chat dialect boundaries. We refer the reader to what 

has been said above under this head on pages 37 f. 
At present, we shall confine ourselves to providing some information 
concerning an imposing piece of dialect work of which ihe Zurich 
scholar is the founder and principal director. Taking as his 
model the dictionary of the Germanic dialects of Switzerland, the 


Sckmizerisches Idiotikon^ which began publication in 1881 (in 19^4 
it had reached the letter J), Gauchat decided to undertake the 
compilationofa similar corpus for the dialects of* la Suisse romande,* 
those, that is to say, spoken in the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, and 
Neuchitcl, and in the western portions of those of Valais, Fribourg, 
and Berne, and belonging to the Franco- Provencal group mentioned 
above. This was in 1890, when, as a student of Morf’s, he was 
awarded his doctorate for a study of the dialect of Dompierre in 


felaiioni cannot be overcome by adminuiraiive territorial diviiiocu, masmuch as 
the former are conditioned by facton of greater permanence than any po h^ca 
« religious convenience, he goes on to say (p. 574) : “ The Roman poliucaj 
diviiions, and the ecclesiastic^ dioceses which continued them, may ^ount lor 
certain linguistic boundaria, but are powerless to eaplain the dial«t disinbuuon 
m Romama as a whole. And the same can be said, and with still greater foi«, 
of mediaeval political divisions, by which many have sought to explMn ine 
present framework of the dialects. Finally, we must take into account that tne 
itaWJity of a linguistic boundary, the existence of which we have been ‘W^o 
venfy or which we have reason to suspect, is unlikely to be a^lute. me 
probabilities are that a boundary, however suble it may remain, has been cnangrt 
or reconiiituied by currents of a later date than that which origmwiy dcterminea 
the otpansion and bwndaries of the irfienomenon concOTcd. Conspi^^ 
Moong contetoporary linguists who adhere to and consistently *Pp*y^^ 1 • 
«cory of the coincidence of linguistic and ecclesiastical boundanes is the 
scholar, A. Griera (see below). On the topic of relations between adnunisuatwe 
linguatic divisions with regard to France, see further, A. Rt^nqvut, 
diririen OisUetiU <k U Fra^tct, in /{mphiJohiiscfu 

p. 87 f. 
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the canton of Fribourg. Five years later, having received ofEdal 
support, he was able to set about organizing the undertaking. 
The collecting of the material was begun in 1899, and lasted twelve 
years. Realizing that the work was beyond the powers of a single 
individual, and wishing at the same time to make it, so to speak, 
more national in character, Gauchat secured the collaboration of 
two Romanicists trained in the same school as himself, E. Tappolet 
and J- Jeanjaquet,^ professors, respectively, at Bale and Ncuchitel. 
The methods of collecting the material were twofold. Question- 
naires were sent to a great number of correspondents, and the 
editors themselves conducted enquiries in the field, mainly with a 
view to verifying the replies from correspondents and to making 
an exact record of the phonetic peculiarities of the various dialects. 
The existing regional glossaries were likewise utilized, and other 
written documents, published and unpublished, together with old 
and modern texts. No less than a million and a half slips have 
been accumulated. Proper names, both place names and family 
names, were ultimately included in the investigation, both for the 
sake of completeness, and also because they provide valuable 
information on the common speech, from which they are very often 
derived. To this end a fourth collaborator was called in, in the 
person of E. Muret, professor at Geneva, who has made a special 
study of toponymy and anthroponymy. In 1924 the first fascicule 
of this truly monumental work appeared. It bore the title, 
Glossaiu des patois dt la Suisst romande, ilabor^ atKC U concours di nom^ 
breux auxiliaires et ridigi par L. Gauchat, J. Jeanjaquet, E. Tappolet, 
avec la collaboTalxon dt E. Muret.* The preface and introduction to 
the work gave a great deal of interesting information concerning 
the undertaking in general, the methods of compiling and presenting 
the material, and the like. In the latter respect the authors comply 
to the fullest extent with every requirement of modem linguistics* 
For each word in the glossary, they give (d) its form and place of 
origin, (b) its function and meaning, with examples of its usage, 
(r) historical and encyclopaedical notes concerning word and thing* 

^ Tappolet has written an article on dialect work in the ' Suisse romande * 
Held, in Schweiz. Ftn naSionaUs Jahrhteh 1931. Henmsgegebm cwi dtr nttun 
H^ffctisc/un CuiilnhaJ}, Erlenbach-Zurich (cp. LiieraU^blatt j. germ. u. rtm. Fhii.t 
LllI [1932], col. 31). (For a description of some of Tappet's other works, see 
p. 248, note 2.) A characteriaation of the dialects of the Valais canton by Jean* 
jaquet appeared in Rivue de twguiitique romane, VII (1931), p. 23 f. 

* Other collaborators have since been enlisted : P. Aebischer, from lascicule V 
onwar^, and O. Keller, fasc. IX and X (tr. Gltu. pat. Suisse rom., 3^ rapport vmud, 
Ncuchiiel, * 933 * P* 4 » 55 * rapport, ibid., 1934, p. 5). 
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Objects of particular Interest are illustrated by photographs or 
sketches, and the geographical distribution of words or flexional 
types is frequently set forth in map form. The work is thus carried 
out on lines which represent all the main tendencies of modern 
linguistic investigation, historical, geographical, and ethnological.^ 
The reception which it met with at the hands of scholars was 
therefore most enthusiastic, and reviews were both laudatory and 
extremely numerous.* If there is one fault to be found with this 
great ‘ glossary it is that its publication is extremely slow, proceed- 
ing as it does at the rate of some sixty-odd pages a year. 

The example set by Gauchat and his collaborators has borne 
fruit and led to similar undertakings, both at home and abroad. 
Thus, in 1904, R. v. Planta and Florian Mcleher set to work on a 
corpus of the Rheto-Romance dialects of Switzerland (Rdtischfs 
Idiotik^n), and their work is to be continued by the recently 
announced Dieziunart rumanlsth-grischun by C. Pult, which, judging 
by the prospectus fascicule published in 1933, is to be similar in 
character to the Glossaire. For the Ticino canton, where the dialect 
is more closely related to the North Italian group, there is the 
Vocabohrio della Svizzera iiaiienaj begun by C. Salvioni* (f 19^®) 
in conjunction with P. E. Guarnerio (f *919) U. Merlo, on 
which periodical bulletins are published in the journal of the 
last named, V Italia diaUttaU. Outside Switzerland, the most 
active investigation on similar lines has perhaps been that pursued 
by Belgian scholan in the Walloon area to which we shall refer 
below (tr. p. 267 f.), though mention may be made here of the 


• Mention should be made of a number of publications which are, to to ipe^, 

uitcUites of the namely, Bibliegrep^ de U Swu r^mandt, 

vol. I, NeuchAtcl, igis ; vol. 11, iSirf., jgao, BulUiin ttu CUss^in aes patau de ja 
Sidut rmandty ibid., igod-is* and TdbUmx pi^tiquu des patois suum ramands, 

1995. The purpose of the second of these was to keep up a close coonecuon 
between the correspondents and the conapilcrs of the GlosMuy \ the third contains 
comparative tables of some 500 words poonetically transcribed, and reproentiag 
sixty^cwo typical patou. 

• Of the score of reviews known to the author the foUowina we mentioned as 

beina among the most important : those of G. MiUardet, in fteoae det longues romanes, 
L 2 ^ <» 9 a 3 - 4 ). p. 49 « f; E* GamiUscheg, XLIV (>924)* 

p. 610 f. ; X:jaW^Aw««-, LI (1025), p. 57* f- J Mew-Ljibk^^^^fr^ 
/. gem. u. ram. Pftil.,XLVl (1995), c<J. 159 f. The whole cf vol. I of me Ciotsane 

(£mc. I-X) was reviewed by the last-aaxned, iWrf., LV (i9?4)> c®** 39® 
an interoiing ducuMion of questions of thmy on the basis of the Glassazre ^ one 
of the editors, E. Tappolet, Pfetme AuTgaben der War^arsehung, in Ctmenuch-nma^ 
nisebe MonoUsihrifi, XIlX (1925), p. 130 f. _ 

• On Salvioni’s philological work, see the obituary notice by B. Terracuu, in 
Anfdaio glethiagieo Ualiano, XVIII (1914-22), p. 566 t 
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EnqiUUs du Musie de la vie wallonne with its Bulletin^Q^stionnaire 
Trimeslrifl published under the direction of J. M. Remouchamps 
(Tome Annees 1924 a 1926, Liege» 1927, vim-422 pp., avec 
470 illustrations, etc.) ; cp. VMstum und Kultur der Romanen, III 
U930), p. 98 f.i 

It was natural that after the interest in dialect displayed and 
encouraged by teachers like Morfand Gauchat, lingxiistic geography 
Karl Jaberg should find numerous and worthy adherents among 
the Swiss philologists. We shall confine ourselves 
here to the most distinguished of their number, and to their principal 
works, discussing them in chronological order. K. Jab erg, 
Professor at the University of Berne, came early to the GilWronian 
doctrine. Like GUh^ron himself, and unlike the French scholan 
mentioned above, he bases his investigations on the material 
supplied by the Atlas Imguisliqtu de la France and, latterly, also on 
that contained in the Italian and Southern Swiss Atlas of which 


we are to speak below r the map for a given notion is analysed, and 
all the words which arc used to express the notion are Investigated 
thoroughly in their geographical relationships. It should be 
stated, however, that Ja berg finds room for certain considcradons 
which Gillldron either neglects or eliminates from his invesdgadons. 
In the first place, he works on both comparadve and historical 
lines, taking account of the past phases of the language as well as 
of kindred phenomena in other domains, and, secondly, he devotes 
adequate attention to cultural history, and the relations between 
‘ words * and ‘ things \ This particular bent is to be detected to 
a greater or less degree in all his writings, but particularly in such 
studies as Kultur und Sprache in Romanisck*Bunden, Berne, 1921, 
Dreschmethoden und Dreschgerdte in Romanisch^Bundtn (in BUndnirisches 
Monatshlatt, 1922), and Sach^ und BeziichnungsgesehichU der 

Btinkieidung in der {War Ur und Sac/un, IX [1924-6] > 

P* *37 Finally, Jabet^ also concerns himself with the psy- 

chological side of language, and the modifications which arise 


Other studies by Gauchat which should be mentioned here arc ; VUr dii 
dtr W^izonen, Bale, 1907, Les noms galio^nmoAS dt rdwrew/, in 
. . . WumoUtt Parb, 1910, p, 174 f., R/gnssion linguistiqvtt in Futschifi sum XiV* 
ailgemevun a^Uchm NtuphihUgtntcge in Zurich, 1910, p. 335 f., and Sprathfirsekuns 
vn Temm, in BuiUlin de dtcieetologie rtmume, II (1910), p. 93 f. 

* As the title indicates, this study covers not only France but also the whole 
or the central Romance area. The question is treated from the Gallo-Romance 
point of view in a shorter study in Spraehgeographie, p. 13 f. A detailed review by 
J* Pu^canu of KuUur und Sproche , , . ana Dresehmethoden . . . and another of 
Jaberg s studies is to be found in Daeoromama, II (igai-a), p. 7x4 f. 
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therein from affective states in the individual.^ His study entitled 
Spracke als Ausserung und Sprach€ als AiitUilungf Grundfragen der 
Onomasiologicy and published in Archiv Jiir das Studium der neueren 
Sprachen und Literaturen, C XX XVI ( 191 7), p. 84 f , can be considered 
as a very happy attempt at combining the psychological and the 
geographical methods. None the less, Jaberg would have the 
linguist concern himself primarily with purely linguistic problems, 
for only thus can such a combination of methods give results that 
are beneficial at the same time both to linguistics, to psychology, 
and to the history of cultures. 

From this summary account of his activity something can already 
be gathered of the variety and breadth of jaberg's interests. If we 
consider, further, other writings of the Berne scholar, such as 
Idealislische P^eupftiiohgiey where he discusses the Vosslerian school 
(p. pp. 109 n., 133 f.), and his numerous reviews of works on all 
manner of topics concerned with Romance studies, we can con* 
fidently assert that there are few Romanicists who show a more lively 
interest in linguistic problems than Jaberg, and few who can claim 
to possess his insight and breadth of undentanding. We append a 
list of other studies by this indefatigable worker : Peioralive 
Bedeutungs<ntwicklung im FranzdsUchen, mil BeriUhichtigung altgemeiner 
Fragen der Semasiologies xnZfitschr.f. rom. Phil., XXV (1901), p. 561 f. ; 
XXVII (1903), p. 25 f. ; XXIX (1905), p. 57 f. ; Sprackgec- 
Aarau, 1908; Sprachgeographiseke UnUrsuchungen, in Archiv 
/ d. Studium der neueren Spr. u. Lit., CXX (1908), p. 96 f. (on Fr. 
arocker, garocher, garoler, rocher, rucher, ‘ to throw *) ; CXXVI (1911), 
p. 371 f. (on Fr. s'asseoir) ; Sprachgeographisekes. ** So\f** und die 
spracklkhe Expansion in Pfordfrankreichs in Jranzdsische Spr. 

u. Lit., XXXVIII (1911), p. 231 f. Der Sash* und Sprackatlas 
lUtlitns und der Sudschwetz und die Bezetchnungsgesckickte des Begriffes 
** anfangen'*, in Revue de linguistique romane, I (1925), p. 118 f ; 
Una pera mezga,* in Ftiischriji Louis Gauckat, Aarau, 1926, p. 52 f. ; 

^ Jsberg*t p«n«tratiiig grasp of such questions as well evidenced by his review 
of Spi(zer*$ tint kl^ SUm eur Spr ache finer Mutter, in Uteraturblatt /. grm. u. 

rom. PhU., XLVm (1927), col. 329 f. 

* Gp. p 154 n., above. Ii should be pointed out that when thU booklet was 
published the whole of the Fnruh Alias bad not been issued and Gilli^ron had as 
yet only published his work on * scier None the less, we And the geographical 
netboa applied by Jaberg with great skill and understanding. 

* Cp. E. Herzog, Aus dm Alias linguistic, in the same review XXXVH 
(101 x), p. 104 f., and by the same writer, Aeeh eiamai **s 9 i/'\ ibid., XL ((912* 
> 3 )> P* 213 I 

* Thu and the preceding study were based on material from the Italian and 
Sunss Atlas which had not yet begun publication. 

15 
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Sprackt und Lehen^^ in lUvtu de linguistique romofu, 11 (1926), p. 3 f. ; 
Spiel und Sckerz in der Sprackey in Festgabe jUr Samuel Singer y Tubingen^ 
1930, p- 67 f. ; Beitrag zur Gesckichte der franzasischen Schrifisprache 
und ihrer Beziehung zu den Mundarieny in Rtirn de linguistique Tomanty 
VI (1930), p. 91 f. ; Sprachlradition und Sprachwandely'Bttiity J932 ;* 
Aspects geographiques du langagty Paris, 1 936.* Further works, produced 
in collaboration with J. Jud, of whom we are now to speak, will be 
mentioned below. 

The name of Jaberg inevitably calls up that of Jud, professor at 
the University of Zurich, who, like him, is one of the most outstand- 
Jakob Jud representatives of linguistic geography, not only 

In Switzerland, but in the world. These two 
scholars have long worked together for the advancement of Romance 
studies in the most perfect understanding, and with the finest results, 
the most noteworthy fruit of their collaboration being the monu- 
mental Allas 0/ Italy and Southern Switzerland which we shall describe 
shortly. What we have said regarding the linguistic activity of his 
colleague applies in the main to Jud as well. There arc, however, 
certain minor differences that arc worth noting. Jaberg extends his 
investigations wider afield than Jud, both territonally and in the 
substance of his researches. Jud, on the other hand, delves more 
deeply, and investigates the problems he tackles in the minutest 
detail. There is no Romance scholar to compare with him in 
wealth and reliability of documentation and in exhaustiveness of 
treatment, particularly in matters of lexicography. Not only is his 
own work evidence of the completeness of his information, but the 
numerous expressions of gratitude he earns from other scholars 
bear eloquent testimony, as much to his generosity, as to the 
inexhaustible store of material housed in the drawers of his 
‘ Hchier *. Indeed, of all Romance scholars Jud would appear most 
qualified to write an etymological dictionary of the Romance 
languages and dialects, to take the place of the useful but in many 
respects unsatisfactory works at present available. A further detail 

‘ Apropos of Gh. Bally's booklet, Le Ungage et UpUi of whick we are to speak 
in the next chapter. 

* Spnehtrodition . . . , which, like the preceding study, treats of important 

Ueoretical questions, was reviewed by Ulrich Leo, Deutsche Literatweeitwigt LIV 
(*933)»col. 535 f. 5 W. Petersen, Boletin bihlwgr 4 Jko del eentro de intereamhio wUUetual 
gernwuhespajioi, V (193a), p. 76-7 j and A. MelUet, in BuU. Soe. ling., XXXIV 
(1933)1 3. P- 7 I- 

• Reviewed by j G. Rohl£^ Arch,/, d. St. d. n. Sbr.y CLXX (1936), p. X45 • 

lorgu Iprdsui, Btd. Inst. FU. Bom. AUxandn PMUbpide ”, lU (1936), p. aoa f. ; 
O. BJocb, leJrMf. mod., V (1937), p. 8$. 
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is of importance in this general characterization ofjud’s activities, 
namely, that the Romance Seminar of Zurich University is a verit- 
able nursery of welLtrained and industrious linguists, a fact which 
bodas well for the future progress of our studies. 

To turn now to his methods of work, we observe forlhNvith that 
he devotes as much attention to the historical aspects of his problems 
as to the geographical. The reproach which the partisans of the 
historical method have often addressed to Gillicron, namely, his 
disregard for history, is in no sense applicable to Jud. On the con- 
trary, in the latter's studies the heritage from ancient literary 
monuments is happily associated with the fruits of the linguistic 
atlases, not only in complete harmony, but in active and astonish- 
ingly fertile collaboration. Jud has proved in most brilliant fashion 
that the historical and the geographical approaches to language 
are complementary, and not antagonistic, as the more fanatical 
supporters of cither school had claimed. His work is thus of very 
considerable theoretical value, as well as being, intrinsically, of great 
scientific importance. This predilection for the historical view, 
which seems to be characteristic of the man, rather than the result 
of any specialized training, has led him to investigate the most 
remote periods in the development of the Romance languages. In 
ProbUme dtr aUromantschen SprQchgepgraphitt for example {Ztitsthr. 
/ Tom. Phil., XXXVIII [t9i4*-i5j, p* 1 f-)» using the 

methods of the lingubtic geographer to probe into what we may call 
the pre-Romance state of spoken Latin, and dbcovering in the 
non-Romance dialects bordering on the Romance domain evidence 
of the early existence of words which the Romance languages or 
dialects have since lost. Elsewhere, in ProbUnus dt giographie 
linguistiqtu romane (Rtv. dt ling, rom., I [1925], p. 181 f.), he uses the 
geographical method to enlighten us upon the lingubtic cleavages 
which took place as early as the Vulgar Latin era in the various 
regions of the empire, and to break down the dogma of the 
unilbrmiiy of their speech. Or again, like the most authentic repre- 
sentative of the hbtorical school, he will reconstruct the non- La tin 
^cmenu, in particular, the Gaulbh words, which, though unattested 
in any document, were certainly in current use in pre-Romance times 
and have left their traces in the modern dialects. In this regard, 
Jud can suffer comparison with the recognized master of the recon- 
structive method, Meyer-Lubke, both for hbtorical flair and etymo- 
logical ingenuity. We would refer more particularly to hb series of 
entitled, MoU d*origiru gauhist ? which have appeared at 
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intervals in Romania (I, vol. XL VI [1920], p. 465 f. ; II, vol. XLVII 
(1921], p. 481 f. ; III, vol. XLIX [1923], p. 389 f. ; IV, vol. LII 
[1926], p. 328!.). 

To complete our appreciation of Jud’s scientific personality we 
may quote certain remarks made by Spitzer in MeisUrwerke 
dcr romanisektn Sptachwhstnschafi^ I, p. 369 : “ He has brought 
Gillieron’s doctrine into line with the accepted results of Romance 
Philology and, in his lexicographical works, particularly in the essay 
we reproduce [sc. on Fr. dru ; see below], he brings us a synthesis 
of all the prevailing methods, the reconstruction of etymons, the 
comparative method, that of ‘ word * and ‘ thing *, the study of 
stylistic values and of geographical distribution, the whole applied 
from a historico-cultural angle, not so much, as with Vossler, to 
show speech merely as a mirror of cultural phenomena, but to stress 
the closely interwoven causal relationships between the linguistic 
and (he cultural.’* After finding some fault with Jud*s confidence 
in the complete accuracy of his etymological reconstructions, 
Spitzer proceeds to compare him with Schuchardt, and concludes 
that in wealth of material he frequently surpasses the latter ; he 
also finds him more convincing in his arguments and more easy to 
follow, from the fact that his examples, both ancient and modern, 
are presented geographically and are thus more readily surveyed 
and remembered by the reader.* 

In addition to those already quoted the following studies by Jud 
call for mention : SprachgeographUche UnUrsuckungeny in Archivf. d. 
St. d. neiurenSpr. u. £iL, CXX (1908), p. 72 f. (on Tr.poutrt) ; CXXI 
(1908), p. 76 f. (on Fr. aunty * alder *, and N. It. barba, * uncle ’) ; 
CXXIV (1910), p. 83 f. (on Fr. aunty ‘ alder *, Part II) ; CXXVI 
(1911), p. 109 f. (on Fr. Sony ' bran *) ; Z^r GtsekkkU der biindner- 
romanisehtn Kirchtnspraeht (extract from XLIX. Jahusbtfxchi dtf 
kisiorisch-antiquanschtn Gtstlischajt oon Craubiindtn, Coire, 1919) 

^ A similar appreciation by W. v. Wartburg of Jud’s comprehensive technique 
is to be found in ^tiUchri/i f. nm. PbU., XL (1920), p. 508 f. Cp. also L Spitser s 
remarks in Revut a diaUtiologu romatUy VI (1914), p. 322 f. 

• Reviewed by S. Pu$cariu in Dacanmema, 1 (1920-1), p. 434 f., perticul^ly 
from the Rumanian angle. This work, despite its title, t^es account 01 other 
domains and may be considered as a preUminary sketch of the history of Romance 
Christian terminology in general, which Jud has taken further, in his rctjcnt 
article in the Riout <L linguistic romasu (see above), for the French and Italisu 
domains. In the latter study and a numl:^ of earliv articles in the same review 
Jud lays the basis of a general linguistic geography of Romance, an im|Miiani 
extension of his scientific activity and one which he is particulariy qualified to 
undertake. Indeed, one might with singular appropriateness apply to Jud himself, 
with but a few inessential changes, the words with which he and his collaborator, 
A. Steiger, have characterized the trend of Swiss linguistics as a whole, in the 
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Zur Ceschichie zuffier frcnz^ziscfur RechtsausdriUke, in 
sckweiztrUcfu G^schi€h^e, II (1922), p. 412!. (on Fr. corm and Fr. 
dial, verchhe) ; ^ar Gesckickte und Htrkunft von franz- dru, in Archivum 
Romanicum^ VI {1922), p. 313!. ; Rro6Umfs dt ghgTophit linguhiiqut 
romam : I. Infroducfion ; Problems UxUologiques de VH'ispano-roman ; 
II. Eieindre dons les langues romoneSj in Revue de linguistique romane, I 
(* 925 )> p. i8i f. ; Wortschatz in seinem Verhalt^ 

nis zum Toskanischen und ^«r Worlgeographie der Toskana, in Festschrift 
Louis Cauchat, Aarau, 1926, p. 298 f. ; ProbUmes de geographie linguis- 
tique Tomane : III. S*^veilUr dans les Ungues romeneSy in Revue de 
linguistique romane, II (1926), p. 163 f. ; La valeur documentaire de 
V Atlas linguisiique de I'ltalie et de la Suisse mlridionaUy in the same 
review, vol IV {1928), p. 251 f. (‘ a sulvre ’) ; Sur Vhistoire de la 
terminologie eccUsiaslique de la France et de ritaliey ibid., vol. X (*934), 
p. 1 f. Finally, his reviews in journals like the Archiv /. d. St. d. 
mueren Spr. u. Lit.y etc., should not be forgotten, as they are of 
exceptional importance, particularly for the fresh material they 
bring to fill the gaps in that of the books or articles reviewed. 

Another of Gilli^ron’s Swiss followers isj. U. Hubschmied. 
He has written little, both because he is severely self^critical and 
^ ^ because of the calls made upon his time by his work 

Hubschmied ^ ^ schoolmaster in Zurich. None the less, he stood 
very high in the esteem of his master and, in general, 
reviewers have endorsed the latter's appreciation of the work of 
this modest but thorough investigator. Of the linguists we have 
mentioned so far, it is with Jud that he would appear 10 have most 
in common, both in his historical bias and his affection for the Celtic 
elements in the neo*Laiin languages. In his search for these Celtic 
relicta he has paid particular attention to place-names, where the 
pre-Roman elements arc far more numerous than in ordinary 
speech. But his concern with place-names is not confined to the 
vestiges of Celtic which they may contain. He is interested in 
problems of p re- Rom an toponymy in general and, a point which 
concerns us here, he applies to their investigation the methods of 

' G«]ejtwori * 10 the hrst number of tbeir ncwly^founded journal Vex RemanUa, 
of which the lub-tille is, A/utaUt Heteetiei explcrandis Unguis Romanieu destinali : 

fimulUneous investigation of the Aiemannic, Franco-Pro venial. Lombard 
and Rheto-Romance dialects and regional cultures leads automatically 10 a 
con^eration from a wide inter* Romance standpoint of the problems raised by 
Individual tenses, and at the same time to a comprehensive study of the inter- 
play of borrowing of words and things between the speech rones of Romania and 
^rmania, between ancient Gaul and the Romance lands, and between Southern 
Romania and Arabia {K<ur Ran., I {1936], p. 1.) 
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the linguistic geographer combined with those of the historian. 
As examples of his toponyroical work we can mention : Dui QtU~ 
namen gdlliscktn Ursprungs : Ogo, ChdUau d'OfXy tJtchiltindy in Ziit^ 
schrift fur dtutsche Mundarten, XIX {1924), p. 169!., and Callischt 
Nomina auf -pi-, -pd-^ in Ffstschrifi Louis Cauchot^ Aarau> 1926, 
p. 435 f. A longer work, based chiefly upon the material of the 
Atlas linguistique dt la France^ is his Bildung dts Imptrfekis im 
FrankopTOifnzaiischen. DU o-hsen Fomen, mil UnUrsuchung Uber dit 
Bfdeutung der Satzphonttik fur die EntwUklung der Verbal/ormen, Halle 
a.S., 1914, published as the 58th Beihejl to the Z^tischrijifur romani- 
sche PkilologU. The main purpose of the author is to explain certain 
flexional changes, not by analogy, of which excessive use had been 
and continues to be made in morphological studies, but as the out* 
come of syntactic phonology, the reciprocal influence exercised by 
words which are commonly combined in the same phrase, and by 
which not only words, as such, may be modified, but also verbal 
flexions. The work was reviewed favourably by A. Mcillct, in 
Bulletin de la Sociiti de linguistiquey XIX (i9i4-i5)> p- 33 writes, 

inter alia : “ M. Hubschmied n’est pas Tcnnemi des ‘ lois phon^- 
tiques * : en proposant dc Icur donner la souplesse ct la precision 
qui Icur manquent trop souvent, il leur souffle unc nouvclle vie, et 
il les rend vraiment propres a expliquer Ic d^veloppement du 
langagc ” (loo. cit., p. 36)^ 

The same concern for history which we have seen to be character* 
istic of the Swiss school of linguistic geographers is to be found in the 
works of W. von Warlburg, a pupil of Gauchat 
wlrtbtrg and Jud in Zurich, and of GillWron in Paris. Von 
Warlburg, now Professor in the University of 
Leipzig, may even be said latterly to have given precedence in his 
investigations to historical over geographical factors, an attitude 
determined doubtless by the nature of the magnum opus which his 

* J. Ronjai, an adversary of Gilli^ron and the geographical method, m a 
tory review of Hubschmied's book, fUvue des longues remones, LVlll ( >9* 5 )* F* 333. 
writes : ** Cc livre est k M. GUlieron, mais il proc^c plut6t de la doctnoe 

que reprdsente M. Gauchat, et ce n'est pas moi qui m’en plaindrai.*[ This ammu^ 
tion, and the remarks of Meillet quoted above, may appear surpruing 
GiIIi^ron*s well-known appreciation of Hubschmied. But it must not 
that there is greater unity than is apparent on the surface ^tween the 
investigations of a Gauchat and the probings of the linguistic geography 
that there have been critics who have maintained that even between the doctnw 
of GilliCron and the school of the neo-grammarians there are definite 
conuct and agreement. As instances, we may quote Fr. Schiixr in Spr^/mss^ 
scha^ und Marburg a.L., 1922 passim, and H. Giintert, m Ivorter 

Satkeny XII (1929), p, 390 U 
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name immediately brings to mind, the FranzHshches etymologisches 
Wlkterbuck.^ A dictionary of this monumental character could 
scarcely be conceived on other than historical lines, aiming as it 
does at recording the whole thesaurus of French, both Standard 
and Dialect, from the remotest times to the present. But notwith- 
standing this, not only has von Wartburg made ample use of the 
Linguistic Atlas ^ and all the geographical studies relating to French, 
in collecting his material, but he has benefited to the full by his 
contact with the Gilli^ronian doctrine, as is obvious from the first 
pages of the dictionary, which, it is fair to say, has been made 
possible, in its present form, only by the earlier work of the type we 
have been describing above. 

An interesting light is thrown upon von Wartburg's scientific 
attitude by the explanatory page which precedes the preface to the 
first volume of his Diciionory. The work is dedicated to Jules 
Gilli^ron and Wilhelm Meyer-Lubke, and the author feels con- 
strained to comment upon this coupling of two names which it is 
unusual to find associated. After characterizing them anti- 
thetically, the former as a romantic, the latter as a realist, he 
goes on to say : Thus do both men embody, in a state of purity 
which is rare in the Held of Romance linguistics, those two funda- 
mental forces whose collaboration and interplay are the stuff of 
which Science is made. The state of our knowledge would have 
been entirely diHerent but for the rich harvest of these two long 
scholarly lives, so noble in their simplicity. It is thanks to them, in 
the deepest sense, that the times were ripe for an Etymological 
Dictionary of the French Language. Both for the work itself and for 
me personally, the acquaintance I made with both these men was 
of the highest significance. It was my particular good fortune to 
approach one of them more closely in the years of youthful gropings 
and uncertainties, the other at a maturer age. For these reasons I 
dedicate my book to both. May Meyer-Lubke Hnd it at his side to 
help him in his untiring efforts to throw light on the dark places in 
the history of Romance speech. And though GUli^ron is no longer 
among us, may it be one of the many witnesses to the undying spirit 
that lived within him.*' This moving passage does more than 

’ This unique piece of lexicographical work, which began publication in 
Bonn, I pas, has xindergone many vicusitudcs, bui is now appearing regularly, if 
somewhat slowly. Vol. I (A-B), 683 pp., and voJ. Ill (D-F), 945 Pp-. are now 
Atupplemeni 10 vol. 1, 190 pp., giving a complete list of abbreviations 
aao^ number of mm, eic., was publi^ed in 19^9. The present publisher 
(Bom the 3 lit lasdcuie onwa^) is G. B. Teubner, Lapaig-Ber Un. 
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illustrate the scientific outlook of the author ; it provides, one may 
hope, a further and instructive delineation to the portrait we have 
tried to give the reader of the two great scholars whom it 
commemorates. 

Von Wart burg’s Dictionary met with a very favourable reception 
from the learned world, and continues to do so. Most reviewers, 
after pointing out, in genera), the outstanding qualities of the work, 
have sought to hll in certain gap>s (no easy undertaking), or to 
question or rectify certain etymologies, for these are obviously the 
most subjective element in the work, and thus provide the readiest 
matter for discussion. Of the more important reviews we would 
single out for special mention those by : L. Spitzer, Die ntiurtn 
Sprachen, XXX (1922), p. 264 f. (continued in succeeding volumes 
for the later fascicules) ; S. Pu^ariu, Daeoromcnia, HI (1923), 
p. 824 f. ; E. Gamillscheg, Z^itschrift /. rom. Phil., XLIII (1923), 
p. 5i3f. ; W. Meyer- Lubke, Deutsche LiUraiurzeitung, XLV (1924), 
col. 1957 f. ; H. Pedersen, Litieris, II (1925), p. 77 f. (proceeding) ; 
and Ch. Bruneau, Romania, LII (1926), p. 174 f (proceeding), 
or the above, Meyer«Lubke*s review deals more particularly with 
general questions of theory, the others are concerned with more 
special points of omission or error, that of Pedersen being confined 
to the Celtic element. 

A characterization of von Wartburg*s scientific work Is to be 
found in L. Spitzer’s Meisterwerke der romanischen Spraehwissenschajlt 
II, p. 343, together with an explanation of the fact that in the works 
of the Swiss school as a whole there is a marked strain of dialectology. 
We find evidence of this, not only in von Wartburg's special studies 
listed below, and in the fact that he is the author of a Bibliographic 
des dictionnaires patois, Paris, 1934 (SocUU des publications romanes ti 
franfaises. No. 8), but also in his recent sketch of the history of French, 
Evolution it structure de la langue franfaise, Leipzig, 1933, many of the 
best pages of which owe their particular savour to the familiarity 
of the author with dialect words and dialect problems, and his 
ability to link them up with wider themes and issues. It should be 
stated, finally, that, as the author of an etymological dictionary, he 
could not but be concerned with the principles of his craft ; these 
we find him discussing in an essay entitled Grundfragen der etymo^ 
logischen Forschung, published in Neue Jahtbiicher Jur Wissenschaft und 
Jugendbildung, VII (1931), p. 222 f. 

The following is a selection of the more important of von Wart- 
burg’s remaining works ; DU Aitsdruckejur die Fehler des Gesichtsorgans 
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in d<n romaniscken Sprocken und DiaUkttn. Eine semanologische Un* 
Ursuchungy in Revue de dinleciologie romaruy III (1911), p. 402 r.» and 
IV (1912), p. i6f. ; Benemung da Seha/es in d,'rt romanisehen 
Spracken. Ein Bcilrag zur Frage der provinzuRen Dijfereniierung des 
spdtern LateinSy in Abhandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der W is sen- 
sckaflen in Berlin ^ Berlin, 1918 ; Stellung der Bergelhr Mundart 
zwiscken dem Rdtischen und dem Lcmbardischen (reproduced in Meister- 
wtrke der romanischen Spraehwissenschtifiy 11 , p. 186 f.). In addition to 
these studies relating to dialectology and linguistic geography the 
following of a more general character may be quoted : Das Schriji- 
franzdsische im FEW (sc. Franz^ etym. W<irUrbuck)y in Festschrift fur 
Dietrich BehrenSy Jena-Leipzig, 1929, p. 48 f., and Der Einfluss der 
germaniseken Sprnehin auf den franzdsischen WortschatZy in Archiv fur 
KullurgeschichtCy XX (1930), p. 309 f. 

Other studies in linguistic geography from the pens of Swiss 
scholars will be found listed below ; special mention will be made 
ofP. Scheuermcier, the chief explorer for the Ilaliun and 
Southern Swiss Atlas y when wc come to consider that woi k. 


if ^ it 


Next to Switzerland, Germany and Austria, which for this purpose 
we can take together, were the countries to take up linguistic 
Linguistic get^raphy with the greatest enthusiasm.* Nor is 
Geography In this to be wondered at, when wc consider that those 

circumstances which we have stressed in 
accounting for the Swiss readiness to adopt the new 
method (sec above, p. 218) prevail, at least partially, in Germany 
and Austria as well. Also, it must not be foi^otten that the earliest 


' With regard to German linguistic geography, as applied to the study of the 
German vernaculars, much of interest is to be found in Kurt W'agncr's Dnlscfu 
SprachiondJck^Un, Marburg a.L., i<)97, published in the scries Deuistht D\atek(- 
gt^ircphit (M^ 93). directed by Professor Wrede, and now comprising some 
thirty volumes (0. Jos. Schrijnen, Es^i de bibtxogrophie de gde^raphie Hnguisti^ue 
gMroUy p. 24). Wagner's book was reviewed by K. J a berg, in Zr^Uchr. f. rem. Phil., 
^ (1930) . p. 941 f. Jaberg, as a Romanicist, insists mainly on the i‘elaiions between 
Germanic and Romance linguistic geography. He admits that the latter, though 
more advanced in some directions, has something to learn from its younger rival, 
particularly in the matter of its association with history, the tendency of (he 
Romance practitioners, influenced by Gilliiron himself and by Saussure, being 
to confine uiemselves somewhat too narrowly to undiluted linguistics. In Germany, 
Mys Jaberg, thanks to the work of scholars like Ferd. Wr^e, and his pupil Th. 
Frings, prt^eisor at Leipaig, great progress has been made in this direction, par lieu* 
larly m esubUshing (he connection between linguistic areas and the ethnical group* 
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attempts at compiling a linguistic atlas were made in Germany 
(cp. pp. 146-7 above). Wc arc therefore obliged to consider as 
inaccurate and prejudiced the explanation put forward by Dauaat, 
when he states {La Giograpku lingikistxqiu^ pp. 23-4) : “ Chez les 
Allemands, au contraire, ce fut d« le d^bui un veritable cngouc- 
ment : avec l^esprlt d*imitation qui les caractcrise— et aussi avec 
I’intultion qui leur fait rcconnaitre la valeur des travaux d'autrui^ 
i)s se sont attel^s, dcs avant la gucrrc» k des travaux de g^ographie 
linguistique.” The other reasons alleged by Dauzat to account 
for the fact that German scholars have not produced work of out- 
standing importance in this branch of Romance linguistics may be 
left unnoticed, as they do not concern us here. It is certainly the 
case that neither Germany nor Austria can bring forward a name to 
compete with those we have mentioned hitherto, but the reason of 
this is to be sought elsewhere. As far as we are aware, no German 
or Austrian Romanicist has devoted the whole, or nearly the whole 
of his energies to linguistic geography, as is the case with a goodly 
number of the scholars we have described above. Some of the names 
with which we arc now to deal wc have already met with as workers 
in other domains, to which, like a number of those who arc new to 
us, they have devoted or continue to devote the major part of their 
activities. Moreover, Germany is the country which led the way 
in the scientific study of Romance languages, and still holds the 

logs ud teitlemenu of the pa«i. Jaberg seizes the opportunity of deftiung with some 
pr«uion the term ‘ Swachlandschafi or as he hjmKlf, independentJy of Wagner, 
had put It, * sprachliche Landschaft in relation to a conception which is assuming 
increasing unporiancc in linguisrie geography. By this term, or its French 
equivalent, ^pe linguislique r^onsU Jaberg undentands : ** An area which 
ks not dutinguished primarily by the extennon of any particular phonetic, fJouonal, 
^ntactical, or lexic^ feature, but which is characterized by a certain unity in 
Its social and linguisdc make-up, iu greater or less conservatism, its unity or 
diversity, or by the direction and range of its prevailing speech tendencies, etc.'* 

Something different, therefore, the 'dialect area’ of 
which GUli^ron speaks (cp, p. i6q, above). It should be made dear, however, 
that Wagner uses the term with reference rather to well-defined individual 
features than to any generally prevailing type. 

We would also rtier under this head to the teiprig inaugural lecture of Th. 
Frings (the author, either singly, or in collaboradon with his pupils, of numerous 
stupes in linguistic geography, particularly on the region of the Rhine valley), 
entitl^, Sfiraehgtogropfiu wid AWrv/argri^^ (e. Z^^isdvift /Hr DndsdUundt, i93V» 
p. 54^ ^*)* where a number of theoretical questions are discussed. Fringi has 
applied Romance methods to German problems in Gtnrma Fmma, Halle a.S., 

Onmd^gt dtr Mxoidartfofsehmgt in DttUseif 

?^''I (*932), p. 465 f. ; Adolf Bach, Mmdariir{fortchmit ihnW*tf» 

Entb^tt and Aujgahent Heidelberg, 1934 (a useful introduction to the subject) \ 
W. Pessler, DtvUckt Wwiimgraftat^ tVtsen %md WplUn und Wtgt in W 6 rUr 

und Scehen, XV (1933), p. 1 f. (important) ; Paul Kretschmer, WoriingraphU dit 
hofhdeuUchtfi V 9 \gangssprachet Gottingen, 1918 (a discussion of 350 wor^ belonging 
to 170 localities). 
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record by the quantity and quality of her output in Romance 
philology. It was therefore all the more difficult for her, with her 
long-established traditions, now a century old, to leave the beaten 
track. Finally, as a non-Romance country, Germany has no 
reason to prefer one Romance tongue to the other ; her researches 
are more evenly spread over the whole field, whereas, until quite 
recently, material for geographical study was available for France 
alone. A further point, of more general import, lies in the very 
nature of this geographlco-linguistic study, which requires a feeling 
for the language which a foreigner, however well informed theoret- 
ically, rarely acquires. To conduct it efficiently and convincingly 
—one thinks more particularly of the work of GiUi^ron, Jabcrg, and 
Jud — it would seem indispensable that the worker should confine 
himself either to his mother tongue or to a language familiar to him 
from childhood. 

To sum up : the German scholars who have worked or are 
working in this field tend to consider it as a more or less secondary 
domain of their scientific activity. They have therefore not pro- 
duced works of exceptional value, nor have they made any great 
innovations In method or theory. On the other hand, the attitude 
of German Romance scholars towards the geographical method and 
towards GUii^ron*s theories has been more cordially receptive than 
that of all others except the Swiss. Neither in Germany nor in 
Austria was there, or is there to be found, any Romanicist to protest 
on principle against linguistic atlases and studies founded upon 
them, as A. Thomas, £. Bourciez, and others have done In France. 
The geographical point of view is to be met with, to a greater or 
less degree, in the work of all the German Romanici$ts,and it may be 
that this is of even greater value to our discipline as a whole than 
a richer harvest of more specialized geographico-linguisiic studies. 

Let us turn now to individuaJs and their works. 


These two scholars are the joint authors of a study entitled, DU 
Bwichnungtn <Ur KUtU im CcUoromaniscfuny Halle a.S., 1915. The 
E Gamllltcheg W)*‘k is dedicated to Gilli^ron (under whom they 
and 1#. both studied for a year in Paris, after graduating 

SpltMr under Meyer-L&bke in Vienna), on the occasion 

of his sixtieth birthday. The authors display a laudable breadth 
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of outlook. They did not confine themselves to tracking down and 
explaining the various names for the ‘ burdock ’ in the Gallo- 
Romance dialects, but endeavoured, at the same time, to draw from 
the facts recorded general conclusions with regard both to the 
changes and confusion which occur so readily in plant nomenclature, 
and to linguistic geography as a whole (a. p. 73 f.). The work thus 
met with a favourable reception at the hands of reviewers.^ 

Gamillschcg alone has published in Archivum Romanxeum, VI 
(1922), p. I f , a very detailed study entitled Wetzslun und Kumpf im 
GalloTomaniscken, We have the impression in this work that the 
author overdoes the ‘ homonymic ’ explanation in accounting for 
the disappearance of certain terms and their replacement by others. 
None the less, he shows a commendable determination and ability 
to explore the minutest details of language life, and to set in evidence 
both the continuous struggle towards greater clarity and intel- 
ligibility, and at the same lime the great variety of means of which 
a language can avail itself to meet the difficulties that may beset it.* 

The same scholar, who recently contributed a study entitled Essai 
dt giegrapkit linguistiqtu : prov. lav<iirt * lavoir' to the presentation 
volume, Omagiu Projfsorului Hie Birbuleseuy Ia$i, 1931, p. 77 f, and 
whose Romania Germanica* is leavened throughout by the outlook of 
the linguistic geographer, has published a useful introduction to 
the subject in a booklet entitled : Die Spraekgeograpkie und ihre 
Ergebnisse fUr die allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft^ Biclefeld-Leipzig, 
j 928. In this work* on the basis of his own investigations and of the 

’ It opened a series entitled Sprtuhitoir^u<h AThfit€n, in which, up to X 930 » 
only one other study has appeared, that of H. Schurler, Die Au$dt}kke fir den 
l^uMf^ahn ’ im CaHoromanistfun, Halle a.S., 192s. For reviews, see A. Thomas, 
Remania, XUV (1915-1^, p. 274 f. ; W. v. Wanbufg, LiteraherbUtt f. gem. u. 
rom. rhtl., XXXVII (>916), col. 120 f, ( * the authon have considerably improved 
ihe methods of linawistic inveaiigaiion *) ; K. Jabe», Arehio f. d. Studiwn d. neueren 
Sfrr. u. Lie., CXXXIX (19x9), p. 1 10 f. (* Linnisuc geography has enabled the 
authors to discover facts of a historical or biological order ') ; and G. Rohl6, 
Zextschr./. rm. Phii., XLI (1921), p. 453 f. 

* Reviewed by : lorgu Iordan, Arkwa, XXX (1923), p. ugh G. Giuglea. 
Da^mama, HI (1923), p. 071 f.j A MeiUcI, BuR. Soe. Ling., XXIV 

fasc. 9, p. 99 • J. Jud, ^eitseh^f. front. Spr. u. Lit., XLVllI (1995-6), p. 156 f* 

* Ernst GamiUscheg, Rmrxania Cermamca. Sprach- und Sudlungsgesehiehie der 

Cmam auf dem Baden des atten Rdmerrekhs. GrwMss der german when PhiUh^i 
XI X. Band I : den oluslm Beruhnoigen ^enschen Romem und Cermanen. Bif 

Franken. Die Westgoten, Berlin and Leipzig, 1934 ; Bd. II : Die Ottgeten. Die 
langoborden. Die oltgermanischen BestandteiU des Ostromanischen. Altgermanisches im 
AtpenTomanwhen, ibid., 1935 ; Bd. Ill : Die Burgunder. Sehiusswml, ibid., 1936. 

« Reviewed by O. Bloch, Reo. eris., yr. LXIII (1929), p. 463 f. E. Gbmann, 
^eupktlcUgisehe MiUeitungen, XXX (1929), p. 45 f. ; W. Senr^er, Valhtum und 
KuUur d^ Rmanen, II (1929), p. 88 L ; Eva Se%rt, ^eiteAr./ rom. Phii., L (t 93 ^)> 
p. 244 4 etc. ^ ^ 
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conclusions of other scholars, Gamillscheg discusses briefly a vanety 
of problems of general linguistics, such as the formation of dialects, 
sound-change, word-migration, the stratification of words and forms, 
homonymy, the loss and replacement of words, popular etymology, 
etc., with a view to showing the contribution made by linguistic 
geography towards their solution. His attitude towards the 
discipline is, as one would expect, extremely favourable, although, 
as befits a linguist with his marked critical faculty, he makes certain 
reservations, and demands, if errors and hasty conclusions are to be 
avoided in this type of work, that it should only be undertaken by 
people adequately equipped. 

Leo Spitzer’s activity in the field of linguistic geography has 
been confined, in the main, to the early years of his career, and was 
at no time very considerable. In addition to the brochure published 
in collaboration with Gamillscheg already mentioned, he has 
written DU Nemngebung bti tutun KuHurpflanztn im Franzbsischen. 
Mil 3 KarUn. 1. Mais und Buckwiitn. 2. Kcrtofftl und topinamhouTy 
which appeared in WbrUr und Saefun, IV (1912), p. I22 f, and V 
(^ 9 > 3 )» P* 124 f- Here he combines the geographical with the 
' word and thing * method, in the manner favoured, as we have seen, 
by the Swiss school. He is also the author of DU Sprachgeographie 
Kriiische in R€vu< <U diaUctologU romane^ 

VI (1914), p. 318 f., which gives a detailed account of the work in 
the field of linguistic geography during the previous quinquennium. 
Mention should also be made of his numerous reviews, particularly 
of Gilli 4 ron*s studies, some of which we have already had occasion 
to cite. 

Spitzer, it must be said, had never shown a whole-hearted 
enthusiasm for the methods of linguistic geography, even from the 
beginning. He criticized its exclusiveness, and the, so to speak, 
mathematical and therefore forced and artificial nature of its 
procedure in a matter so shifting and intangible as the life of 
language, defects which he discovered particularly in the very 
founder of the method. But after the war even this qualified 
enthusiasm began to wane, until finally he has become an outspoken 
adversary of the Gilli 4 ronian discipline and especially of linguistic 
atlases. We shall see later that the compiladon of an atlas has 
come to be considered as almost an obligation for every linguistic 
area, a prospect which, to a revolutionary mind, might well appear 
an abuse that for some repression. Further, in later years, 
Spitzer has been culdvating a new branch of Unguisde studies. 
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namely, stylistics (v. Chap. II, p. 137 f.), which ha^ no very apparent 
relationship with linguistic geography ; whereas, in the old material 
used by the dialectologlst, i.c. dictionaries, glossaries, patois texts, 
and the like, it finds a plentiful source of information. So we find 
him now protesting against the whole policy of linguistic atlases, 
and the investigation of dialect on the spot by means of a question- 
naire of the Gilli^ronian type, and advocating the composition of 
glossaries, with grammars and texts annexed. This attitude, 
already visible in his review of the Caiaionian Adas, in Z^ilschr.f. rm. 
Phil., XLV {1925), p. 614, came out strongly in a paper read to 
the International Congress of Linguists held at The Hague in 
April, 1928, and published subsequently in the Pstme tnUmattonale 
des etudes basques, XX (1929), p. 169 f.' Spitzer *5 reasons for 
preferring the dictionary to the atlas may be summarized as follows. 
The picture of a language given by a dictionary accompanied by 
texts is a natural one ; it is at the same time historical and much 
more complete than that provided by an atlas. In a dictionary, 
the creative clement in a language is revealed, while an atlas misses 
this entirely. Atlases offer us a grammaticallzed or standardized 
type of speech, in a more or less artificial form, as it appears or 
appeared at a single moment of its existence, whereas no moment 
is exactly like the moment that preceded it or that follows it. The 
linguistic material contained in an atlas thus reminds one of the 
representative system in politics : just as millions of citizens send 
to Parliament a comparatively small number of delegates, so the 
great mass of popular speech finds itself represented in an atlas 
by a few chosen hundreds of words or forms, which, as in political 
life, are not always those most qualified to speak in the name of the 
multitude. With regard to the collecting of material for dictionaries 
Spitzer prefers the correspondence method, as being less artificial 
than that based on direct investigation in the field.* 


Cp. also Dte namen Spraehen, XXXVX (1928), p. 440. S|nU€r*» paper 
prompted by a proposal of A. MeUlet'i, at the same congress, that a linguistic 
world atlas ^ould be compiled to enable the languages of the earth to be studied 
comprebensively on a geographical basis. 

* On this question of Atlases versus Diedonanes, cp. Meyer-LUbke's remarks 
m h« review of von Wartbuig’s Frmz. etjm, Wb., m DetOseAe LUeratyr&Uung, 
XLV (1924), col. 1957 f. ; M.-L. shows a preference for dictionaries, though for 
omer reasons than Spiuer, but advocates both methods. K. Jaberg also discusses 
the point In his review of Griera*s Atlas lingiOstic de Cotalmya, Rmama, h (x9*4)» 
p. 376 f., insisting on the fact that the material contained in an Atlas is all collect^ 
under the same conditions and thus, though not so rich as that provided in 
dictionaries, b entirely homogeneous and a safer ^ invetigation. 
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Of the remaining German scholars who have worked in the 
field of linguistic geography we shall only mention at this stage 
K. von Ettmayer ; to others we shall refer later, 
Ettma^ when dealing with various Romance atlases, and 
also in the section relating to onomasiology. Von 
Ettmayer is the author of a work entitled Vber das Westn dir 
Dialtktbildmg^ srlduUrt an dtn DiaUkUn Frankreicks, and published in 
DenkschrifUn dtr Akademit dtr WissenschaJUn in WUn, philohgisch^ 
histcrisefu Klasse^ 66 . Band, 3. Abhandlung, Vienna* Leipzig, 1924. 
Beginning with a historical survey of direct study, in which he 
discerns a Romantic outlook previous to Gillieron, and an anti- 
Romantic outlook due to Gillieron and his school, von Ettmayer, 
while admitting the superiority of the linguistic geographers, finds 
that they also have their dehdencies, which he proceeds to 
enumerate and analyse. A serious flaw in the GUli^ronian doctrine, 


from the point of view of first principles (* erkenntnis-theoretisch ^), 
is, according to von Ettmayer, Its failure to recognize that a word 
possesses, in addition to sound and meaning (* Bedeutung *), a 
further element which he calls ‘ Sinn *, * Wert ’, or * Geltung ’, and 
which we may translate by ' emotional ’ or * affective ’ value. 
Thus, Fr. junr comm un paytn^ camm un charretUr^ voi(urUr^ bour^ 
guignont dhnon, etc., are perfectly synonymous from the point of 
view of affective values, though the intellectual content of the 
words payen, chant tur^ etc., is entirely different. As a result of this 
error, many of the maps of the French Atlas do not show us, strictly 
speaking, the boundaries of word distribution (* Wortgrenzen *), 
but boundaries that have been determined by particular affective 
values that given words may or may not possess (' Wortgeltungs* 
grenzen ’), as is shown, notably, by such maps as those for gar f on, 
beauy prqfond, etc. 

With regard to the causes underlying the formation of dialects, 
von Ettmayer is of the opinion chat they are to be sought, not In 
local variations in methods of expression, but rather in the trend 
towards mutual adaptation which is manifest in individual speakers, 
an idea already to be found in Hermann Paul’s suggestion that we 
should seek to explain, not the peculiarities of a dialect, but the 
characteristics which the members of a ^ven speech community 
have in common, and the manner in which the individuals combine 
to accommodate their language each to that of his fellow-members. 
The author notes three stages in the existence of a dialect : 


^ patois based on purely local relationship, ‘jargon presupposing 
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intellectual relationships, and ‘ idiom All three he analyses in 
the minutest detail, showing how each in turn contributes to the 
building up of dialect. He has much of interest to say concerning 
the cultural and commercial channels through which the speech 
of Paris invades the provinces, and concerning regions which show 
linguistic innovations, the source and direction of which cannot 
be traced. When considering the process of accommodation alluded 
to above, tve should pay particular attention to morphology, 
which in this regard is of more importance than vocabulary. 
Morphological boundaries, although they frequently coincide over 
long stretches with lexical boundaries, often sharply diverge from 
them.* With regard to phonetic boundaries, Ettmayer apparently 
does not share the view of Schu chard t and Gillicron, who hold that 
they are fictitious. There arc cases, he contends, which strongly 
contradict this doctrine, for example, the distribution of the 
palatalized and non- palatalized forms ofra- and etc., in France. 
After discussing this question in detail, the author concludes as 
follo^^'s : “ None the less I believe I have proved in the above 
discussion of the phenomena relating to the development of k 
before <t, of £ before e and i, and of Lat. j\ that in other cases a 
certain constancy in the distribution of various phonetic features 
stands out so clearly from the pages of the Atlas that we cannot 
close our eyes to its existence.** And, lower down : “ When we 
survey in their totality the sound-changes which have taken place 
on French soil, we are obliged to admit that this well-marked 
delimitation of sound-phenomena is possible in the majority of 
cases and that, quite definitely, wc can enclose with a fairly clear 
line the areas where final vowels drop, where d, from earlier t, 
falls between vowels, where ci changes to either is (is) or iV, where I 
remains before a consonant, be the latter labial or dental, and so 
forth,** “ To seek to use the Atlas as proof of the dictum that 
sound-phenomena are incapable of delimitation would be to 
travesty the facts ** (op. cit., p. 54, col. 2). ‘‘ All the Atlas teaches 
us is that (1) a sound boundary which actually exists is frequently 
disturbed as a result of word- migration, and (2) that certain 
individual sound-phenomena do not in fact admit of sharp de- 


* Thus the Umousin dialect of southern France has much in common with 

French proper in sounds and vocabulary, but in morphology it has kept many of 
the features of Old Provencal. Cp. also, A. Terracher, Let aim morphobgigM 
. . . (see above, p. aog) where the importance of morphology is likewise stressed, 
though from a different angle. 
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limitation’* (tii'rf., p. 54, col. 2, 55, col. 1). “ Hence it is plain 

that the so*caUed ‘ Sound-law-s ’ must be a genuine unified product, 
and no chance outcome of word*migration, and also that, to say the 
least, despite contradictory individual cases which may occur, 
as was observable in the treatment of •aO'cum and of the ‘ palatal- 
ized ’ labials in Southern France, the uniform treatment which 
has been applied to a whole series of sound-groups in a given 
dialect as a result of a great infiux of borrowed words with similar 
features, represents a principle which sets the stamp of unifi- 
cation on such regular sound-changes as well ” p. 55, 

col. i). 

As we sec, von Ettmayer endeavours to build a bridge between 
linguistic geography and the neo-grammarian doctrine, or, more 
precisely, strives to extract from the Lin^uisli^ Aflas of France argu- 
ments in support of the * sound-laws \ his conception of which 
differs only in non-essentials from that traditionally held.^ Whether 
he succeeds or not is another matter. His study appears to have 
passed almost unnoticed, and we can quote no reviews of it. 
Indeed, a similar fate seems to have befallen all the works of Meyer- 
Ltlbke's successor in the Vienna chair of Romance Philology, 
liis manner of approach to the problems of language shows real 
independence and originality of thought, but these he tends 
frequently to exaggerate, to the point of oddity. Added to this, a 
certain obscurity of style, reflected, we fear, in the above quotations 
from his work, accentuates still further the impression of strangeness 
which his linguistic doctrine leaves with us. 


★ ★ * 


* We find a somewhat similar point of view expressed by E. Camillscheg, 
Spraehgeographu . . . , p. 10 f, where he lakes up the derence of the * Sound-laws 
and breaks a lance against some ^ their unnamed opponents. But it must be 
admitted that the Berlin professor is at least clear in his pronouncements and 
one of his detailed observations is of particular interest to the present discussion. 
The sound-laws, he says, are valid for phenomena that form a series, that is, for 
groups of words or forms which various reasons go together. Isolated elements, 
which have either ceased to telong to a series, or which have none in which they 
can enter, escape from the influence of the sound-laws, and are exposed to other 
influences, particularly that of popular etymology. 

For a more recent expression of >*on Etimayer’s views on the sound-law's, see 
hU article, Latwtu<h*Ron\anischts ^ur Lakigeset^ragtt in ChtUf XXV (1936), p. 79 f 

X6 
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To complete our information upon the repercussions of linguistic 
geography outside France, its native country, we must speak of the 
irioguUtlc 'vork conducted in this field in two other Romance 
G«ography In lands, Catalonia and Italy. The former is in many 
and^iuiy respects like Switzerland. In reality, of course, 
Catalan is a language in itself, which has been used 
in literary and scientific works for centuries, but, owing to the 
fact that the territory where it is spoken had lost its political 
independence, it had been considered by the Spanish rulers as a 
dialect, an inferior idiom. A consequence of this has been an 


extraordinary development in Catalonia of philological (and 
historical) studies, the sense of injustice having awakened and 
fostered in the Catalans an affection and interest for everything 
that could be regarded as a specific product of their national soul. 


This regionalist movement in politics and culture has led to quite 
remarkable results in the field of Romance studies. It may be 
said that, taking count of its geographical extent and its population, 
there is no Romance territory where linguistic activity is more 


intense. Nor are we surprised to note that, of aU the linguistic 
branches, dialectology has been, and continues to be, cultivated 
with the greatest ardour. The organ for this dialect activity is the 
Builleti dt d\alt(tologia catalana, founded (in 1913) and directed by 
A. Griera, M. de Montoliu, and P. Bamils, all of whom had studied 
abroad, in France, Germany, and Switzerland. 


★ 


The most active of the three, in the domain which here concerns 
us, is A. Griera. His dialect studies, like that of the other 

Antoni Griera fiad as their chief object the question 

of dialect frontiers.' We find here evidence of the 


influence of Morf and Gauchat, particularly of the former, inasmuch 
as Griera endeavours to explain the formation of dialects on the 


^ A. Griera, Lc fronien Ertudi geogrdfieoUuigi&siiCy Baredona, 

1914 (reviewed in the RmsU <k Jdoh^ tspa^olCt HI P* 73 fi by Men^ades 

Pidal, who protests against Grieia's attempt to fix linguistic boundaries by the 
sole means of a questionnaire. Pidal denies the assertloo that the bounds^ 
between Catalan and Aragonese was conditioned ky the extent of the bishopric 
of Roda and the county of Ribagorza in the Xlth century) ; fionbre dr/ 
occiditaai, m Buili dial, caiai., VI (1918). p. 17 f. and Vtl (1919), 69 f. ; £/ eelald 
oriental, ihid.y VllI (1920), p. i f. ; EleoJaUoeadental, ibid., VIII (1920), p. 35 f*> and 
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basis of the ancient ecclesiastical and political divisions of the 
territories concerned (see above, p. 2do). Griera has also treated 
the problem from the point of view of the Catalan territory as a 
whole, enquiring into how it was constituted, its special character* 
htics, and the particular place it occupies in the Romance family. 
At its beginning, the discussion as to the place of Catalan, as 
frequently occurs in similar cases, had a definitely political flavour. 
As is well known, the Spanish are averse to considering Catalan as 
a separate language, quite distinct from the other languages of the 
Peninsula, and it was in order to prove its Individuality that Griera 
wrote an article entitled Afra^ramAnic 0 xhtro-yomamc published 
in the BuilUti dt diaUctohgia calaiana, X (1922), p. 34 f. In this he 
maintains that the Romance languages are to be divided into two 
groups, one, comprising Spanish, Portuguese, Southern Italian, 
and Rumanian, which is characterized by a strongly marked 
African influence (African in a very wide sense, comprising Arabian, 
Berber, and Turkish as well), the other, to which the remainder of 
the Romance languages, Including Catalan, belong, which Is free 
from such African admixtures. In other words, Catalan stands 
with French, Proven9al, etc., and is thus ' Iberoromanic \ and not 

* Afroromanic ’ like Spanish or Portuguese.^ 

The discussion concerning the place of Catalan broke out afresh 
when Meyer- Ltlbke*s booklet Das Katalanischs was published in 
Heidelberg in 1925. Griera examined the work in a study of 
some sixty pages, entitled CasUUA — Catald — Provertfcl. Observadons 
sohre tl llibrt de W, Meyer^Lubket in Z^iUthnJt f. tom. PAi7-, XLV 

IX (i 92 0 »P> 1 1 ' i MkwtJ, IX, p. 4 r. ; El rcssttlonh, ibid.^ IX, p. 33 t— 
P. MmiU, DU Mundort O 0 n Alaeota, ^rcelona, 191^. snd DlolteUs Catalans » in 
Butli. dial, fatal., VI 1 (I 9 I 9 )» P. i t — M. de Montoliu ht$ published, iiiUr alia. 
La gcatrafia liniUistka, in the journal Estudia, I (1912), p. 94 f., and 11 (> 9 I 3 )» 
p. 76 A : the first part gives a summary of the views of Morf, Gauchat, and Jud ; 
the second contains a synthesis oT Gilti^ron's theories and demonstrates with the 
help of the lAagdiatie Atlas a/ Fra/^ what as meant by word expansion and 
homonymy. — On the topic of Catalan boundaries, cp. also : B. Schadel, Mundort^ 
licfus aus Mallorca, Halle a.S., tpos, La/nntih* tntu U tasccn tt U Catalan, Romania, 
XXXVII (1908), p. 140 f., Du katalamKfun fyrmdsndiaUkU, Rcvut de dialutologU 
romam, 1 (1909), P. 13 f. ; H. Meier, BeitrcUe 4 ur spraMidun Clitdinmg der 
PyrofxAmhaibinsel unJ ibrer historiscfun Segrititdung, Hamburg, 1 930. 

^ The study was reviewed by W. v. Wartburg, Arehioum Romanu%im, VIII 
(1924), p. 487 f. ; J. Jud, Romania, LI (1995)1 P> 291 f. ; and Meyer-LUbke, 
ZtUscfir,/. ram. Phil., XLVI (19^), p. 1 16 f. All three combat Criera’s assertions, 
to a greater or less degree, alleging that they are based solely on lexical facts, which 
cannot be decisive in such matters, and criticizing him for making no distinction 
between old and comparatively new words, and for not taking into account the 

* things * which the words represent, etc. M.-Liibke also replies to criticisms 
directed by Griera against his own book Das Eataldnische (see above) . 
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( * 925 )> P« * 9 ^ Although the Bonn scholar, who, in his Einfuhnmg 
in das Studium dtr ramanischen Sprachwissenschaftf ed. Ill, p. 24, had 
classified Catalan among the dialects of Provencal, now set it 
apart as an independent linguistic unity having affinities with 
Spanish and still closer affinities with Proven9al, Griera was not 
satisfied, and insisted on the status of Catalan as an idiom apart, 
distinct from the Spanish dialects in the west, and the Proven9al 
dialects to the north. Whoever travels on foot, and not in the 
train, he adds, is quick to notice the existence of certain definite 
linguistic boundaries between Catalonia and Aragon on the one 
hand, and Catalonia and South*West France on the other. The 
Spanish scholar, Amado Alonso, also look part in the discussion, 
with a study entitled, La subagrupacion romdnica del cataldn, published 
in Revista defilologla espaiiola^ XI 11 {1926), p. 1 f. Alonso disagreed 
with both Meyer-Lubke and Griera ; the former he accused of 
exaggerating the resemblances between Catalan and Provencal, 
the latter he reproves for putting Catalan in the ‘ Iberoromanic * 
group and considering Spanish as ‘ Afroromanic * (sec above). ^ 

Problems related to the above topic are abo ducussed by Griera 
in the Revue de linguisiique romarUy V (1929), p. 192 f, in a study 
entitled Sur Vvrigine des langues afra^romanes ou ibh<hromanes. We may 
further mention a bibliographical survey of Catalan Philology, 
published in the same Journal, vol. I (1925), p. 35 f, which contains 
important information on dialect work (p, 70 f.), and Etudes de 
ghgrapkie linguistiquey l-irt s^rie, Anuari de VOficina Romdnica de 
Lingiilstica i Liter cturuy V (1932), p. 73 f. 

But the most important of Grier a*s works, and the one which b 
of the most concern to the lingubtic geographer, is hb Atlas 
linguistic de Catalunya. Thb we shall describe at a later stage. 

★ ★ ★ 


The Italians, in general, have shown little enthusiasm for the 
Gillieronlan method and doctrine. Thb might appear surprising 
when we remember that Italy, thanks to the philologbt AscolJ, was 

.* Cp..Griera*s reviews in fUeue de lisigwH^ nmane, V (1929), p. 256 f., and 
rem. Phil., L (1930), p. 246 f. Alon» represeno ie views of hb master, 
MOT^ndez Pidal, who (q>., inter clta, Dueurses letdos enU U Real Academia E^a^la 
en la we/ici^ fidSlka det Exeelentisvno Sc^ Don Francesco Codera, Madrid, 19x0, 

{ >• 73 f') maintains that Catalan should not be kept apart from the other Romance 
angua^ of the Peninsula. 
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the birthplace of scientific dialectology. But it is not improbable 
that thb b the very reason of their attitude, and that the influence 
of their great and welbremembered scholar b still so powerful that 
they cannot imagine any other method of investigating vernacular 
speech than that inaugurated by Ascoli himself. However this 
may be» their most celebrated dialectologists, like C. Salvioni, 
C. Merlo, and C. Battbti, are, or have been, distinctly hostile to 
lingubtlc geography. Moreover, those scholars who have shown 
an understanding of the Gilii^ronian doctrine have only occasionally 
published studies in lingxibtic geography and have confined them- 
selves in the main to using its results as a leaven for their work in 
other fields. 




Oiulio 

BartODil 


Thb eminent scholar, now Professor of Romance Philology in 
the University of Rome, and member of the Italian Academy, 
showed himself to be a convinced supporter of 
GillUron from the beginning. But he has published 
little himself in the field of lingubtic geography, his 
exceptional activity having led him into numerous other paths, not 
only lingubtic, but literary as well. He b, however, the author of a 
few studies which concern us here, one of which we single out for 
special reference, the first in date, and the most important for a 
variety of reasons, namely, Le dtnomina^ioni dtW imhuto rull* Italia dtl 
Kcfd. Ricerca di gfografia linguistica con una tavola a colori fuori testa ^ 
Bologna-Mod ena, 2909. The author begins with certain theoretical 
considerations, protesting against the tendency to attach excessive 
importance to sounds in etymological work, and combating the 
* sound-laws ' as understood by the neo-granEunarlans, by asserting 
that their hypothesb of * identity of condition entailing identity 
of phonetic development in all words similarly situated, was a 


ficUon belied by the facts of language. Lingubtic geography has 
proved, he maintains, that every word has a life of its own, Offering 
from that of other words. Bertoni then proceeds with the study 
proper, which b an attempt to retrace the hbtory of the terms for 
* funnel ’ on the basb of their geographical dbtribution, as shown 
in the replies received from correspondents in forty-seven localities 
of North Italy. The study b of no great size, but it rabed a 
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controversy which is of some importance for the subject we are dis- 
cussing. It was criticized unfavourably by Salvioni, in Rendiconti 
del ReaU Istiluto Lombardo di science $ letUre^ serie II, vol. XLIV 
(1910), pp. 793~4> ^od Bertoni published a reply, entitled A pro^ 
posilo di geografia linguislica^ in Atti t mernoTU della ReaU Deputazicne 
di Storia Patria per U Provincie Modenesi, serie V, vol. VII, Modena, 
(911 (10 pages in offprint), where he takes up the defence of the 
new discipline and endeavours to show that the point of view of 
his opponent belongs to a past epoch of etymological and linguistic 
method.* 

We have seen above, p. 142, that in his booklet entitled Progromma 
di Jilologia romanzc come scienza idealisticOy Bertoni finds a place for 
linguistic geography, and later we shall speak of the part he played 
for a period in the preparatory work for the Italian Atlas in con- 
junction with M. Bartoli and U. Pellis. We shall therefore defer 
further consideration of his work until we come to discuss, in the 
final section of this chapter, the ' neo-linguists * and their chief, 


B. A. 
Terr acini 


M. Bartoli, the first redactor of the Italian Atlas. 

Although, strictly speaking, a classical philologist, B. A. 
Terracini deserves a place in our survey of geographico-linguisUc 
work, because he is the author of a certain number 
of studies which have a direct bearing on our 
subject, namely, 11 parlare d'Usseglio, in Archim 
glottologico italiafiOt XVII (1910^13}, pp. 198 f. and 289 f., Quesfioni 
di metodo rulla linguistica storka, in AUne e Roma, nuova serie, IT 
(1921) (38 pages in offprint). In morU di Jules Gillilron, in Archivio 
glotlologico iialianoy XX (1926), p. 151 f., etc. The first of these 
studies, of which the earlier part contains the investigation proper 
of the dialect material collected, and the later, theoretical con- 
siderations of a general character based upon the investigation, 
reveals Terracini as a follower of Rousselot, although he has much 
that is fresh to say, especially with regard to speech peculiarities 
due to sex or age. In the second, the author, afier setting forth 
the achievements of the neo-grammarian school, in historical 


* Reviewed also by J. Jud, IMeraturhUu f. gem. u. torn. Ffdl.t XXX 
col. 994 r. Bertoni’s other studies in linguistic geography are : Gtogrpfio /itfeuAM, 
in Fanj. di Demenke, no. 90 , I4(b July, 1907 ; a review of Gilli^ron and Monk's 

* Seier ' dans la Gaule romane» in Sistdi di filologia modema, 1 909 ; Dewminazioni del 

* ramarro * (see below, p. 949) ; Intomo ad atame denominaeimi del * mirteUa ' an 
dialetti alpini, in Afckiowa Rmmiaany 1 (1917), p. 73 f. ; Intomo alU denaminadam 
della * gerla * in aleimi diaUUi o^iMt ikid.y p. 153 f. » La geografia lingmtkas in ^ 
CWAm, in (1993), p. 404 f. ; together with numerous reviews to Ik found listed 
in Annuario aella ReaU Aeeademh d/taliAt t933> p. 24 f. 
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grammar, etymology and semantics, discusses the new methods, 
particularly that of lingxiistic geography, and maintains that the 
opposition between the latter and the older methods is not so funda- 
mental as to make them mutually exclusive, but that on the 
contrary they can quite easily be reconciled.* In other words, 
Terracini endeavours to build a bridge between Indo-European 
philology and the Gilli^ronian system, of which, in the obituary 
article mentioned above, he provides an admirable summary. 


★ ★ ★ 


In the latter part of the present chapter we have had occasion to 
speak of a number of studies in Romance dialectology (e.g. those of 
Morf, Gauchat, etc.) as if they came under the head- 
Studl^ ing of linguistic geography, a term more strictly 

applicable to the work of Gillie ron and his followers. 
This procedure would seem to need no apology, in view of their 
common aim, the investigation of vernacular speech. But there is 
a further point which not only justifies our method of procedure 
but makes it practically inevitable, namely, the tendency of recent 
years for the two disciplines to converge. Linguistic geography 
is an oHshoot of dialectology, and though at first sharply differ- 
entiated in method and outlook from its parent, it ceases more and 
more to be so, inasmuch as the dialectologists have modified their 
methods on the lines of the newer discipline. They, too, conduct 
their investigations by direct enquiry in the held, and though 
they may not actually compile atlases, they at least use the carto- 
graphical method to show the distribution of varioxis linguistic 
phenomena, which comes very much to the same thing. Similarly, 
they also have recourse to the ' word and thing * method whenever 
occasion arises. 


In view of this convexgence of what at one time constituted two 
distinct disciplines, the reader will find in the following list of recent 
work studies which belong to both domains without distinction. 
The list, which we give \rithout commentary, incomplete as it must 
necessarily be, provides some idea of the very great activity in the 

^ We have already teen io Che coune of the present chapter that thit view u 
fairly wi^y held, particularly among the Indo-£uropeaniats. .Some Romanicutr, 
too, for example Gamilltcheg and von Bttmayer (i«e above), trained in the 
Dco^granuaafiaa school, adopt a tlmilar aidcude. 
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field of dialect investigation — on increasingly geographical lines — 
which is characteristic of present*day Romance linguistics, an 
activity the scope and intensity of which may not have been 
realized from the perusal of the preceding pages. 

A further word of explanation is necessary. A number of works 
already mentioned, and many of those about to be listed, have very 
similar titles : “ The names for such and such a thing In the 
dialects of such and such a region.** Wc find this kind of investi- 
gation already in a number of Gilli^ron’s works, for example, the 
vernacular words for ‘ to saw * or for * the bee * arc discussed in 
‘ Scier * darts la GauU romoney and in La gMalogU des mots qui disigtunt 
VabeilU respectively. His example has been widely followed, for the 
very good reason that the material of a linguistic atlas is naturally 
treated in this manner. A linguistic map is really a map of the 
various dialect names for a given notion, and the study of a map 
is, of necessity, a study of the nomenclature applied to such and 
such an object. Studies of this kind are termed onomasiological. 
It should not be thought, however, that we are claiming onomasi- 
ology as a child of linguistic geography. The latter has merely 
increased the number of investigations of this type because of the 
kind of material it provides. Onomastology^ has its origin else- 
where, though none the less still in close connexion with dialect 
study. The works which laid the foundations of this branch of 
linguistics were, in chronological order, and also, one may venture 
to say, in order of importance : £. Tappolct’s DU romanuefun 
VtrwQrtdtschaftsrtam€n,StrassbuTgy 1895 A. Zauner’s DrV romanischen 

^ Jud. Archwum Romanktmt IX (1995), p. 105, defines the miens of onominology 
ms foUows : the investigation of m word ms the expression of m group of well-defined 
notions within m linguistic community either great or small, in oraer to compose, 
so to speak, an inventory of the means emfxoyed by the language to express a 
given idea. The fundamental principles of this discipline are set forth and dis- 
cussed by Jaberg in his article luready quoted, Spratht ah Ausserung und Sprathi als 
MitUilung. Cnn^ragm dir OnamasioUfia, in Anhio J. d. Stiid\um der ntiurm Sir. u. Ui.r 
CXXXVI (1917), p. 84 f. 

* We have already had occasion to mention this scholar in our description of 
the Glcssoife de la Suisse ramande (see above, p. 299 ), in which he took and continues 
to take a leading part. U should be added that he has shown from the b^nrwg 
a ready understanding and appreciation of the new tendencies in our disopUne. 
Thus, in an article entitled Pf^neiik tmd Semosdik in der etymalogischm Forseft^ 
{Arch./. d.St. d. neueren Spr. a. Lii., CXV [1905], p. lOi f.}, we find him imisdog 
upon the importance of the semantic element in proving the etymology of a word, 
and attempting thus to reconcile the doctrines ofSchuchardt and Antoine Thomas. 
His interest in meaning is further evidenced by his affection for onomasiological 
studies. Another ‘ modem ' quality he possesses is that he recognizes the impor- 
tance In etymological research of ingenuiw and imagination by the side of know- 
ledge. He evinces further, in a study called Die Urseefm des Worireichtumt bei den 
Houstiemamen der/rmi 6 nsehenSthweU» In Anhaef. d. St. d. neueren Spr. u. Lit., CXXXl 
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Namen der KdrperUiU^ in Romanise fu Forschungen, XIV (1903), p. 339 f, 
and G. Merlo*8 I nomt romanzi delU stagioni e dei m«i, Torino, 1904. 
As the titles indicate, the above works embrace the whole of the 
Romance area, languages, and dialects. Latterly, as the material 
available has grown in quantity, owing to linguistic atlases and 
other collections of dialect matter, investigations tend to be con- 
fined to more restricted areas and are consequently more detailed. 
Scarcely any of those mentioned below cover the whole Romance 
field. 

K. Kemna, Der Begriff ^ Schtff' im Franzosischtn^ Marburg, 1901, 
H. Davidsen, DU Bentnnungen da Hauses und seiner Teite im Fran- 
zSsiseken, Kiel, 1903. 

W. O. Streng, Haus und Hof im Franzdsischen, Helsingfors, 1907. 

E, Tappolet, Les Urrrus de fenaison^ U regain et la pdture d'automne^ 
in Bulletin du Glossatre des patois de la Suisse romande^ VIII (3907), 
p. a6 f., and X (1909), p. 17 f. 

J. Gallais, DU Mundart von Hattigny und die Mundarl von Ommeray, 
nebst lautgeographiseher Darstellung der DiaUktgrenze Zfe>iscken Vosgien 
und Saunois {LothTingen)^ Metz, 1909. 

Fr. Fankhauser, Das Patois von Vat d'lllUz {Unterwallis), 1911 
(extract from Revue de dialeetologU romane, II-III (1910-11]). 

Josef Jordan, DU Bezeiehnungen der Angriffswaffen im Franzbstschen, 
Bonn, 191X. 

C. Merlo, DU romanisehen Bezeichnungen des Faschings, in Worter 
und Sacheny III (igtx-ra), p. 88 f. 

K. Gdhri, DU Ausdrikke fUr Blitz ^nd Donner tm Calloromanischen. 
Eim onomasiologische StudUy in Revue de diaUetologU romane y IV (191a), 
pp. 45 f. and X40 f. 

K. Salow, Spraehgecgraphisehe Untersuclmngen iiber den MlUhen Teil 
des katalanisck-languedokischen GrenzgebUteSy Hamburg, 191a. 

A. Chr. Thorn, Qyelgues denominations du * eordonnUr ' en franfais. 
Etude de giographU linguisiiguey in Arehiv f. d. St. d. ruueren Spr. u. Lit.y 
CXXIX (1912), p. 81 f. 

K. Bauer, GehdckbezfUhnungen im Calloromanischen y Darmstadt, 

1913- 

G. Bertoni, Denominazioni del * ramarro * {Laeerta oiridU) in Italia y 
in Romania y iUAJ (1913), p. 161 f. 

(i 9 X^» P> 8x f., a capaeixy for appreciaUn; the importance of affective valu^ in 
the ue M languages, and for ranking at their true value logic and conecloua will, 
which in the eyes of so many lingulsu take on an importance far in of their 

deserts. Tappolet has received the honour of a Fettsehrifi, Bile, 193$. 
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Fr. Fleischer, Siudifn zur Sprackgtographie der Gascogne ^ Halle a.S., 
i9»3* 

W. Kaufmann, Die galloromanischen BezeUhnungen fur den Begriff 
‘ Wald *. Wortgesckichtlkhe Studie auf Grund der Karien 'forit ' und 
' bois ' des Atlas Unguisti^ue de la France, Zurich, 1913. 

F. Kruger, Sprachgeograpkische UnUrsuchmgen in Languedoc und 
Roussillon, Hamburg, 1913 (extract from Revue de dialectologie romane, 
III-V, 1911-13). 

A. Chr. Thorn, Sartre^Tailleur. Elude de lexicologie et de giograpkie 
linguistique, Lund^Leipzig, 1913. 

H. Urtel, Prolegomena zu einer Sludie iiber die rotnanisehen Krankheits^ 
namen, in Arch. f. d. St d. neueren Spr. u. Lit., CXXX (1913)9 
p. di f. 

C. Volpati, P^omi romanzt del pianeta Venere, in Revue de dialectologie 
Tomane, V (1913), p. 312 f. 

P. G. Goidinich, Denominazioni del pane e di dolci casereed in Italia, 
Bologna, 1914 (in Memorie della R. Academia delle scienze dell* Istituto 
di Bologna, classe di scienze moral!, serie I, tomo VIII, p. 23 f.)* 

A. Griera, Els noms dels vents en catald, in Builleti de dialectclogia 
catalana, II (19x4), p. 74. 

F. Kruger, Studien zur Lautgeschickte westspaniseher Mundarten auf 
Grund von Untersuchungen an Ort und Stelle, Hamburg, 1914 (with 
two maps). 

S. Merian, Die franzlkischen Namen des Regenbogens, Halle a.S., 

1914- 

C. Merlo, I nomi romanzt della Candelara 0 festa della Purijicaziane 
di Maria Vergine, Perugia, 1915. 

H. Rotzler, Die Benennungen der MiUkstrasse im FranzSsisehen, in 
Romanische Forschungen, XXXIII (1915), p. 794 f. 

O. SchroeB, Die Ausdrikke fir den Mohn im Galloromanischen, Graz, 

19*5- 

P. Herzog, Die Bezetchnungen der tdglichen Mohlzeiten in den rema- 
nisehen Sprachen und Dialekten, Zurich, 2916. 

Ma^ot Henscbel, ^ur Sprachgeographie Sudwestgalliens, Braun* 
schweig-Bcrlin, 1917. 

C. Merlo, I nomi romanzt del Hferiale con una appendke sui nomi del 
difestivo, Pisa, 2918. 

G. Bottiglioni, Vape e Valoeare nolle lingue romanze, I^sa, I9i9- 

J. Lazzari, I nomi di aUuni fenomeni atmosferici nei dialeUi dell* alta 
Italia geografica, Pisa, 1919. 

I. Pauli, * Enfant,* ' garfon *, *Jiile * done les longues romanes, Rudiis 
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partxculiherrunt dans Us diaUcUs ^aUo^romans tt iialUns. Essai de Uxu 
cologU comparU, Lund, 1919. 

W. Gottschalk, Lat. audirt im Franwiscfun, Giessen, 1921. 

W. Hebciscn, Die Bewchnungen fiir Cesckirr, Eimer, Krug im Fran^ 
ZSsischen^ Oberitclienischen und Rdtoromnnischen mit besonderer Beriick* 
sxchiigung des Alpengebietes, Bern, 1921. 

W. Ochs, Die Bezeichnimgen der ‘ Wilden Rose ’ im Gailoromanisehen, 
Giessen, 1921. 

H. Schurter, Die AusdriUfuJUr den ‘ Lbwenzahn * im GalUromanischen, 
Halle a.S., 1921. 

G. Stephan, DU BezeUhnmgen der * Weidt ’ im CalUramanischen, 
Giessen, 1921. 

F. Usinger, Die frangdsiscken Bezeichnungen des Modehelden im 18. 
und 19. Jakrhundert, Giessen, 1921. 

Alice Brugger, £^s noms du raiteUt en Franety Zurich, 1922. 

G. Walter, Die BezAichnungen der Bueke im OalUromnnischen^ Giessen, 
1922. 

E. Weick, Lat. cadet e im FranzbsUchen, Giessen, 1922. 

V. Bertoldi, Un ribeiU net regno dei fiori. 2 nomi romanzi del 
CoUhkum autumnaie L. atlraverso il tempo e lo sj^zUt Geneva, 
*923. 

H. Schmidt, Die Bezeichnungen /Ur Z^un und Hag in den romanischen 
Sprachen und Mundarten, spezUll in der romanischen Schweiz^ /• Teil : 
IVestschweiZy ZOrich, 1923. 

E. Tappolct, Les noms gallo^romans du moyeu^ In Romania^ XLIX 

(*923)- p. 4S1 f. 

P. Benoit, DU Bezeichnungen JUr Feuerbock und Feuerkette im 
FranzSsUchen, Jtalienisehen und RStoromanUchen mit besonderer BerUck^ 
sUhtigung des AipengebieUs, In /. rom. Phil., XLIV 

(*924). p. 385 

Fr. Aeppli, DU wUhtigsten Ausdriicke /Ur das Tanzen in den romanischen 
Sprachen, Halle a.S., 1925. 

Fr. Hobi, DU Benennungen von Siehel und Sense in den Mundarien der 
romanischen Schweiz, Heidelberg, 1926. 

E. Hochuli, Einige Bezeichnungen JUr den Begriff Strasse, Weg und 
Kteugweg im Romanischen, Aarau, 1926. 

N. Maccarrone, Le denominazUni del ‘ tacchino * e della * tacekina * 
rulU lingue romanze, in Archivio glottologco iUsliano, XX (1926), 
seaione neolatina, p. t f. 

K. Gemand, DU Bezeichnungen des Sarges im GalloromanUcken, 
Gieisen, 1926. 
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M. Sandmann, Die Bezeichnungen der Meise in den romanxscken 
Sprachen^ Bonn, 1929. 

Maria Margarete Slangier, Die Bezeichnungen des Schweines im 
Galloromanischenf Bonn, 1929. 

H. Klaui, Die Bezeichnungen Jur * J^ehel * im Gallorommiseheni 
Zurich, 1930. 

K. Miethlich, BezeUhnmgen von Getreide^ und Heuknufen im Gallor<h 
manisekent Aarau, 1930. 

L. Feiler, Die Bezeichnungen Jur den Waschirog im Galloromanischen, 
in Bomanische Forschungent XLV (1931), p. 257 f. 

A. Chr. Thom, Les d^signaiiorts fianfowf du Mideein et de ses con- 
currents cujourd*hui et autrefois, Jena«Leipzig, 1932 (extract from 
Z^itschr. f. franz. Spr. u. Lit., LV [1931-32]). 

H. Kahane, Bezeichnungen der Kinnhacke im Galloromanisehen, 
Weimar, 1932. 

Carlo Volpati, J^omi romanzi degli astri Sirio, Orione, le Phiadi e U 
Jodi, in rom. Phil., LI I (1932}, p. 152 f. 

Miebet Ankersxnit, DU Namtn des Leuchtkdfors im ItalUniscken (with 
9 maps), ZOrich, 1934. 

Max Steffen, Die AusdriUke fUr ‘ Regen * und * Seknee * im Franziisi- 
seken, Rdtoromanischen und ItalUnischen (with 8 maps), Zurich, 1935.' 


★ ★ ★ 


Thanks to the great interest and activity in dialect research 
which was prompted or encouraged by the existence of the French 
Atlas y and by the doctrine and methods of its 
Linguistic compiler, Gilli^ron, a great number of other 
Atlases atlases have either already spnmg into being or 

are In process of construction. Not only is every Romance territory 
to have its atlas, but, as we shall see, the example of the Romanicists 
is being widely followed by workers in other fields.* Those who 


^ To help to complete this bibliographical survey, reference o^y be made to 
Bibliogrephie lingttulique de la Suisje remande, II, pp. 134 f. and 979 f., 10 the artidu 
by J. Huber and L. Spitaer {see above, p. 200, note), and to The Tear*s Work tn 
Moaem StudUt, Oxford, 1930-, particulariy vol. V (1935), p« 33 (A Ewert). 

* A thoroughgoing discussion of the subject took place at The Hague in April, 
1928 ; cp. AeUs du premier' Congris iiUemdiianal de linguirUt d La He^, l^ydo, 
1939, pp. 19 f. and 134 f. ; and Rmsia dijffeiogta elasnea, LVll (i 9 ^ 9 )> P* 34 ^ 
and LVin (1930), pp. 97 and 32. 
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are opposed to linguistic atlases have taken alarm at this, shall we 
say, epidemic of atlases, and have on this account stiffened still 
further their attitude of hostility. Having referred already to 
this controversy (p. 237 f, above) we shall only state here our 
conviction that there can be no scientific justilicacion for pitting 
the Glossary or Dictionary against the Atlas, as if these two methods 
of investigating and recording dialect material were mutually 
exclusive. Both methods have their uses, and even their advantages, 
and, being complementary one to the other, both are necessary. 

A glossary has the advantage of being able to show, conveniently, 
details about the meaning and use of Individual words which an 
atlas could only display, if at all, by being swollen to quite un- 
manageable dimensions. Further, a glossary, for practical reasons, 
can be far more exhaustive, numerically, than an atlas. On the 
other hand, the cartographical presentation even of a limited 
number of well- chosen words raises, and helps to solve, problems 
of which a glossary can rarely reveal the existence, problems which 
concern, not only the life of individual words, but the whole 
linguistic life of the communities great or small which compose a 
language area. In other terms, a glossary gives full value to the 
individual word, but at the same time isolates it. An atlas enables us 
to see it in relation to its equivalents in neighbouring areas, and, as 
no speech community is self-contained, obliges us to investigate 
those wider factors of linguistic life by which the speech of any 
community is of necessity conditioned, and which it would be 
entirely unscientific to neglect.^ 

The ideal method would be to undertake conjointly the com- 
position both of a general atlas and local glossaries, but in practice 
this is well nigh impossible in most cases. Something approaching 
it, however, was being realized in the case of Catalonia, where, in 
addition to the Atlcj of which we are to speak below, there are in 
course of publication a remarkably complete dictionary of all the 
Catalan dialects, Ducicnari catald-»vaUruid^baUar, by Mn. A. M-a 
Alcover y Sureda y £n Francesch de B. Moll y Casasnovas, 
Barcelona-Palma de Mallorca (undated), and a Tresor dt la LUngudy 
de les Tradieions i de la Culture popular de Catalunya (vols. I— V 

1 On this coniroveny see also V. Bertoldi, VecaMari * attanti dial f Halt, in Rioista 
iella SoeieiAJihtogica/fiidano, V (1924), p. 1 12 f. The author criticises the defects 
of glossaries, and after passing in review a number of atlases, concludes vrith a 

! >aragTaph in defence of linguistic geography. Gp. also B. Migliorini, Atlmti 
inguuti^y in La CvUvrcy Vlll (1929), p. 219 f. 
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[A-Enfar], Barcelona, 1935-6) by the author of the Atlas himself, 
A. Gricra. 


★ 


The Atlas Unguistique dt la Corse, by J, GiJli^ron and E. Edmont, 
Paris, ^ continuation of the Atlas linguistiqus de la France 

by the same authors, and composed on the same 
lines. It was again Edmont who collected the 


The Atlas ot 
Corsica 


material, and to do so he learnt Italian, as the 
common folk in Corsica still speak an Italian dialect, a variety of 
Tuscan. The questionnaire was twice as large as that used for the 
French Atlas. The enquiry was conducted in forty-five localities 
and lasted from the spring of 1911 till the end of the summer of 
1912. In each locality investigated at least one dialect text was to 
be recorded and reproduced as delivered by the same person who 
had served as the local informant for the questionnaire (cp. M. 
Roques, Romania, XLI, 1912, p. 156). So far, only the first four 
volumes, containing 799 maps (tme abeilU to hair quelqu*un)y have 
been published. There still remain six more volumes of the same 
size to be issued, but now that both authors are deceased the 
publication seems likely to be deferred indefinitely. The Atlas 
provoked a good deal of rather acrimonious discussion, for a 
number of reasons. Much was made of the fact that the investigator 
was linguistically a foreigner in the region investigated. Moreover, 
the questions having been put in standard Itailian, it was said that 
this had influenced the responses, which showed a remarkable 
sameness throughout the island. For further details the reader is 
referred to P. E. Guamerio, MoU etimologichs e lesskali corse^ in 


Rsndiconti del R. Istifuta Lombardo, XLVIII (1915), p. 517 > 

C. Salvioni, //ote di dialettologia corsa, Pavia, 1916 (extract from the 
same Rcndiconti, vol. XLIX, p. 705 f.) ; A. Dauzat, La giograpkU 
linguistique, p. 149, note, and p. 152 ; and $. Pop, Buts et rhithodes 


des enquftes diaUciales, p. 1 18 f. 

The investigation of the speech of Corsica has also been under- 
taken from the Italian side, under the auspices of tho Italia dialettaU 
group of scholars (see below). The investigators claim to have 
improved, not only upon the methods of Edmont and Gilli^ron, but 
on those applied by Jaberg and Jud to the construction of the Atlas 
of Italy astd Southern SwitgerUmd. The full title of this Corsican Atlas, 
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of which the first volume of 200 maps appeared in 1933, b AtianU 
linguistieo etncgrajico italiano della Corsica. Promesso dalla R, Universiid 
di Cagliari, Disegnt di Guido Coined. {Vllalia dialeltaUy Supp. I, 
Serie Ila.) As the title indicates, the * word and thing * method 
has been very widely applied as in the work of jaberg and Jud. 
The localities investigated are more numerous than in the previous 
Corsican Atlas ^ 49 as against 45, and to these have been added two 
localities from Sardinia, one from Elba, and three from the main* 
land, Pisa, Lucca, and Staazema. The complete atlas^ is to contain 
2000 maps, in ten volumes, each volume to be devoted to one or 
more groups of correlated ideas ; thus vol. I is devoted to Man, 
the human body, its parts and functions, physical and moral 
qualities and defects. G. Bottiglioni, the chief author, is a professor 
in the University of Pavia. 


Catalonian 

Atlaa 


Like Gillie ron and Ed months Atlas of Corsica ^ the Atlas linguistic 
de Catalunya f Barcelona (InsUtut d'Estudis Catalans, Palau de la 
Yfit Generalitat), 1923- , may be considered as a 

continuation of the Atlas linguistique de la France, 
both by the method of its composition and because 
the Catalonian linguistic territory actually begins on French soil, 
although iu greatest extent is within the frontiers of Spain along 
the western shores of the Mediterranean. The author of the work 
b A. Griera, whom we have already had occasion to mention 
more than once in the course of the present chapter. Unlike the 
authors of similar undertakings, Griera has worked unaided. He 
made all the preparations for the enquiry and collected the material 
single-handed, during vacations from 1912 to 1921, and b also 
solely responsible for its publication. Hitherto four volumes only 
have appeared, the fourth in 1926, representing a total of 766 maps 
(a^ans d'ahir^ls esireps). Detaib concerning the Atlas are to be 
found in the author Inlroducci^, published in BullUtl de dialectologia 
catalarus, VI (1918), p. 57 f., and in a review of the first fascicule by 
Eva Seifert in Archioum Romanicum, VIII (1924}, p. 337 f. It b to 
contain some 3500 maps, that b to say, twice the number contained 

* The fourth volume, maps 601-^00, came out in 1935, when an introductory 
volume was also publ^hed t Attanie lingtAstico^tstogr^^ Ualiano delta Corsica : 
Jntrodudenef Pisa, 1 PP* ^P* VAtianU iuig.-ctnogr, della Corsica, 


in UUmoereo {rwista 


deW Istitutc Goografico Afi/icorr), June, 1937. 
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in the French AllaSy and is based on a questionnaire similar to that 
used by Edmont but extended to 2886 items. The investigation 
covered the whole of the Catalonian speech area, namely, the 
French Department of the Pyrenees Orientales (the ancient county 
of Roussillon), Andorra, Catalonia proper (together with certain 
adjoining points in Aragon, beyond the Noguera Ribagor^ana, 
which forms the linguistic frontier between Aragon and Catalonia), 
the province of Valencia, the Balearic Isles, and the town of Alghero 
in Sardinia, where the Catalan spoken is a relic of the Aragonese 
sovereignty of the XIVth century. The number of ‘ points * or 
localities investigated is 10 1, representing a density roughly twice 
as great as that of the French AilaSy where an area like Gascony, 
which is similar in extent to the Catalonian speech area, is repre* 
sented by only 62 points. With regard to the distribution of 
these points over the Catalonian territory, the density is greater in 
the east than the west, which is rather to be regretted, for, as 
Jaberg says in his review in Romaniay L (1924), p. 278 f, there is 
greater uniformity of speech in the east than in the west, which, 
bordering as it does on other speech areas, offers the characteristic 
variety and interest of all transitional regions. 

The Catalonian Aliaj was well received by scholars. Of the 
reviews which greeted its appearance^ that of Jaberg referred to 
above is of special importance for the general questions which it 
raises. Comparing the replies obtained by Edmont, in the 
Catalonian localities investigated for the purpose of the French 
Atlasy with those recorded by Griera, Jaberg detects certain 
differences and states, namely, that the notations made by Edmont 
are more finely differentiated than those of Griera, who tends 
towards uniformity. Jaberg notes a similar difference between 
Edmont recordings of the speech of La Suisse romande and his 
own ; GillWron’s henchman there, too, tended to reproduce 
accidental variations of individual speech (' la parole *, to use the 
Saussurian terminology), where Jaberg had approximated more 
to the general scheme of phonology prevailing in the area (i.e. * la 
langue *). The reviewer would account for these facts as follows : 
Edmont was not acquainted either with the Catalonian dialects 

^ Cp. G. Mil tardet, Revue des longues romancSt LXII ( 1 923^4) , pp. 1 77 f. and 500 f* » 
Eva S«ifert, Arekivum Romanieumy VlII (1024), p. 337 f. and IX {i 933 )> p> f; > 
W. V. Wartbuj^, IX (1925), p. 111 r ; A. Dauaat, Revue de philotogiejrenfoise 
et de liiUfoturey XXXVI (1924), p. 163 f. and XXXVII {192$) y p. 167 f. J K. 
Jaberg, loc. eil . ; J. Jud, T?te Mmanie Atrieuf, XVI (1925), p. 3^ f. ; L. SpiOtfi 
^eilsehr. /. rom. PhU., XLV (1925), p. €12 f. ; A. Tcrrachtr, Auicur de I* Atlas 
liaguUtic de Caioltmjo, in Retnte de lingmtigue romaney I (1925), p* 440 f. 
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of the Pyrenees Orientales, or with the Franco- Provencal dialects 
of Western Switzerland ; he was thus struck and attracted by the 
specific peculiarities of the patois he encountered, and perhaps 
stressed unduly the distinctive features in the speech of his informers. 
Griera and jaberg, on the other hand, were familiar with every 
detail of the vernaculars of their respective areas, and thus un» 
wittingly had tended to reproduce a kind of mean, and approximate 
their notations to the local standard. Both methods of procedure 
have their dangers and their advantages. Over a wide area, with 
a great variety of dialects, Edmont’s method must inevitably be 
applied ; but Griera's system is permissible when we have to do 
with a restricted area, where the vernaculars arc of a more or less 
uniform type and the investigator is intimately acquainted with 
them. Jaberg then proceeds to discuss the question of the variety 
in lexicographical, phonetic, morphological, and syntactical types 
which the Atlas reveals, and the relationship between these types 
and the neighbouring linguistic areas, Spanish and French. 
Catalonia, he says, has served as an avenue for the spread of 
linguistic innovations entering the Peninsula from Gaul, and has 
played, with regard to Spain, the part which the north of Italy, 
and particularly the province of Piedmont, has played in the 
linguistic relations between the Romance of France and that of 
Italy. The Atlas of Catalonia ^ Jaberg concludes, is thus of a very 
special interest to linguists, who owe a debt of gratitude to the 
author for the new paths he has opened up to science. 


★ 


of 


Despite their great and undeniable value, the atlases described 
so far are greatly surpassed by the Sprack- und Sachatlas Ilaliens und 
der SUdschttHiZf Zohngen, , the joint work of 

K. Jaberg and J. Jud. Six volumes of the work 
have so far been issued containing each some 
200 maps, and two more are to follow, making a 
1600 maps, all told. An explanatory treatise pub* 
lished by the authors, entitled Der Sprachatlas als Forsehungs~ 
instrument, Halle a.S., 1928, is a necessary accompaniment, explain- 
ing as it does the general economy of the Atlas and the sources and 
methods of compiling the information it contains. Before publishing 
>7 


Tbe Atlas 
Italy and 
Southern 
Switzerland 


total of some 
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this explanatory volume the authors had inserted a number of 
preparatory articles in various journals, some of them already 
utilizing material from the Allas to illustrate its uses and importance. 
A list of these will be found in the accompanying note below.* 
We shall confine ourselves to reproducing here such details as are 
necessary to give the reader an idea of those features which make 
Jaberg and Jud’s Atlas the best work of the kind so far composed. 

The survey embraced 405 localities in Southern Switzerland, 
Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. In the north of Italy and the Swiss 
areas the network is closer than in the Frtnch Atlas, but somewhat 
more open elsewhere. The initial plan was to confine the survey 
to (he Rheto*Romance dialects and those of Northern Italy, and 
to employ a single investigator, but when the enterprise grew in 
scope and it was decided to include the whole of the Italian speech 
domain, the number was increased to three. The northern areas 
were explored by P. Scheuermeier* as originally intended, and the 
central areas were added to his domain. G. Rohifs* undertook 

* Un AitanU linguistk> 4 tn^^o saUi*ro»iioiiar», in Vit d* Italia (‘ Rivisia del 

Touring Club lealiano ’), M«y and November nos., 1923 ; A Lwiuistk ana EImo^ 
graphieal Atloj tff ihi RaHiasi om haliaa tbt^h^domain ^ SunSi,fr\a\i and of w 

Cintral Italy, in THt Romanie Rsviiw, XI V (1925), p. 249 f. ; Ein Tttuir Sproi^J^t 
iiijrtdoftrmanisehasjaf^b^h, IX ( 1 922-3), p. 1 f ; Dtr iotd Saehatlasjialxifa 

vnd dtr Svdstkwfiz tmd dk Bs^fkfnunfsgtunkhU das Bfgriffts * ttf\fanian *, in Ikws U 
linguisti^ua romam, 1 (1925), p. 114 u i Spraeh» und Sashailas Italtens am ^ 
SiidsshweU, in WdrUr w%d Sac^, IX (*924-6), p. 126 f. ; TranskriptionMfahm, 
Ausspracht^ und Cthdrssfhwankunin. {PtaUiomma ewn * Sprash- und Sae^las Itaiwa 
und dtr Siidsthwait. *), lA ram. PM., XLVIl (1927), p. I 7 t f* 

* Scheuenneier waa a pupil of Cauchat and Jud at Zdricb, where he 

his doctorate with a valuable thesis entitled, Einigs St^ekhnwtgfn fur den BegriffHew 
in den ramanke/un AlptndiaUkkn {Balma, Spaluma, Tana, Cubuit^). 

uwrtguehkhtlkkgr Beitrag gfon StudUan dtr Alpintn Geldnatausdrwke, Halle a.S., ^ 9 ^^* 
In addition to an excclleni scientific training, Scheuertaeier underwent a thorough 
initiation into all the secrets of linguistic investigation in the field, its o»thods ana 
peculiar problems. He bad, further, a thorough knowledge of the Romauntsn 
and Italian languages. A Swiss, and an alumnus of Zurich Univen^, 1 ^ 
thus well eouipp^ for the task of investigating the areas assigned to him by me 
authors of the kilos. He had, too, the necessary physique and lemperamcnl w 
the vicissitudes of a dialect explorer's life. Interesting details on this topic to 
be found in his articles : In DitnsU das Spraeh~ tatd SacHotiasses Jtalitns urn 
Siidschweig, in Feitschrifl Lams Gauahat, Aarau, 1926, p. 3*7 f*» and ObstrvaSi^ st 
expMensts ptrsonntlUs fakes au cams dt non tr^ugU ^ur ' VAtlas li^^pdsti^tifn^ 
gr^tfu# da r Italia et da la Suks* n^^tdioiwis in auU. Sec. Linf., Paru, XX^U 
(1932), fasc. I, p. 93 f. Scheuermeier is also the author of an intemting study m 
geographical ethnography : fVasser* and IVaingefiss* isn keutigen Italian, Bern, 1 9 H* 

* Rohlft, Professor of Romance Philology in the University of TObing^, i» 
greatest expert outside Italy in the dulses of Southern Italy and Si^y» 

has paid particular attention to the problem of the Greek element in ^uih^ 
Italy, which he has studied in Griaefian wd Remanan in Untariialim. m 
sur Gasehkhta dtr tmtariialiankthen GrasdldS, Geneva, 1924 ^Italian version : oc^ 
linguktki nella Magna Gracia, Halle a.S.-Rome, >933), and in a number of 
oientary articles and notes. His the^ is, that this element goes back to the Greca 
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Southern Italy and Sicily, and M. L. Wagner^ Sardinia. It is 
generally admitted by competent authorities that there is a dis* 
advantage in having three investigators, inasmuch as it multiplies 
by three the personal co-efficient to be taken into account when 
assessing the quality of the material recorded, and the editors of the 
Atlas themselves were the first to realize this. But no other course 
was open to them, both on personal grounds — Scheuermeier was 
unable to give more time to the enquiry — and by the very nature of 
the task, as it would have been difficult to find a person equally 
qualified in languages and dialects so diverse as are the speeches 
of the Rheto- Romance and Italian areas combined. 

Jaberg and Jud*s Atlasy which, as we have said, excels all previous 
works of the kind, does so, chiefly, by certain innovations which we 
may now enumerate. In the first place, three questionnaires, 
instead of one, were made use of. The * normal ' questionnaire, 
which was used in the great majority of the localities investigated, 
contained 3000 items, words, forms, and phrases, and was based 
on that used by Gilli^ron for the French Ailasy with additions and the 
necessary modifications imposed by the different linguistic and social 
conditions prevailing in the respective territories. The second 
questionnaire was an abridged version of the first, for use in the 
larger towns (which Gilli^ron had neglected), where rural occupa- 
tions are unknown, but where, on the other hand, there are trades 
and crafU unknown to the countryside. Finally, the third question- 
naire was twice as voluminous as the * normal and was destined 
to determine, as far as possible, the complete vocabulary of each of 
the chief groups of dialects occupying geographical areas of any 
considerable extent. Roughly speaking, the augmented question- 
naire was used once in every twenty of the localities explored. 


colonists ot Roman imperial times, and noi, as was generally believed, merely to 
the Byzantine period. Though hb theory has been generally approved, it has 
t^n vigorously opposed in some quarters, in particular by C. Battbti, Appunti 
tulle tieria t sutla diffusiont dtlV tlUmstm fuU' Italia Mfridiofiait, in Xfuut 4 e linguutiqm 
romant. 111 (1907), p. 1 f., and Maooe osttruaciom tulla grecitd nella provi/»eia A* Re^io 
C^abria, in 1/ It^ia diaUttaUf V (1930), p. 56 f. (cp. RohlTs* reply : Autachtont 
Critchtn odtr bycantinischt Cfddsdt, in Rtvm at /ingvuri^ rematu, IV (1928] , p. 1 18 f.) . 
Rohlis b also the author of a aotvp^e volume entitled : Etymahgisehes WerUrbt^ 
dtr unttrilalitmschen CracUdt, Halle a.S., 1930, which contains a comprehensive 
collection, not only of ^e Greek words used the localities which still speak a 
Greek dialect, but al io of those foiind in the Italian dialects of the region. Latterly, 
he has turned hb attention to the Pyrenean area and has recently pubibhed an 
important work on the Gascon dial^t : Le Caacan, Bfudtt dt phUolo^ pyrlndainty 
Hue a.S., 1935. (BeiheR 83, ram. PM.) 

^ We have ^ thb scholar, the greatest living expert in Sardinian, both 

from the theoretical and practical side, earlier in the present volume (a. p. ^ f.). 
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In their choice of ]ocalides> Jabei^ and Jud have profited by 
their own experience and by that of other composers of Onguijtic 
atlases, who have soon become aware that the realities of language 
are not infrequently quite the reverse of what one might expect. 
For instance, not every town is linguistically progressive, nor every 
village conservative. Moreover, the vemaetdars of localities 
situated near the great lines of communication arc not, in every 
case, more influenced by standard than those of places more remote. 
Thus the * points * which figure on the Atlas of Italy and Southern 
Switzerland are in many cases materially different in character and 
situation from those that appear on the Atlas Linguistique de la 
France. The introduction of the larger towns, Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Genoa, Bologna, Florence, Naples, etc., particularly, 
provides a striking difierence, although here the authors had but to 
follow the example set by Griera in the Catalonian Atlas. 

The most important new departure, however, and the key to a 
number of others, is the predominance of lexical over phonetic 
phenomena. The authors’ main concern has been with the words, 
the current terminology used in various forms of human activity, 
by the vernaculars of Italy and Southern Switzerland. To know the 
varied expressions made use of by the peasant, the craftsman, etc., 
in his daily task is also to become acquainted with that task and its 
implements, in a word, to know a civilization. The study of 
language is thus combined with the study of the material and 
spiritual conditions of life, as the modern trend of linguistic investiga^ 
tion demands. Further, to mark the interdependence of word and 
thing the authors have made another innovation. In order to 
save from oblivion, not only the words, but the things of the country- 
side, which are fast being supplanted by the products of modem 
industry, they decided to make extensive use of the pencil and 
the camera, and to have sketched or photographed the typical 
implements, utensils, dwellings, etc., of the several areas. These 
photographs and sketches, some 4000 of the former and 2000 of the 
latter, are to appear in the form of an album, accompanied by the 
relevant terminology and descriptive matter. The whole work 
will thus combine in the most felicitous manner the gec^aphical 
and the ‘ word and thing ’ methods, as indeed was to be expected 
from the tendencies manifest in the previous work of the two Swiss 
scholars. 

From the technical point of view, too, namely, in the arrangement 
of the maps, this wider outlook has produced a change. Instead of 
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being arranged as hitherto, in alphabetical order, the maps are 
grouped together according to subject matter. Of the eight volumes 
of which the atlas ultimately is to be composed, six have so far 
(1937) been published. They are made up as follows : Vol. I : 
The family and family relationships ; the human body, its parts 
and functions, physical qualities and defects ; Vol. II : Crafts and 
implements, trade, numbers, time and space, celestial bodies, 
atmospheric phenomena, metals ; Vol. Ill : Minerals, topo- 
graphical features, animals, hunting and fishing, forestry, plants 
and trees ; Vol. IV : Sleep, dress, disease, moral and social life, 
church ; Vol. V : The house, furniture, the kitchen, food, eating 
and drinking ; Vol. VI : Flocks and herds, the bee, the silk •worm, 
stable and byre, pasturage, dairying, vehicles. 

The authors have also introduced welcome improvements in the 
construction of the map>s. In addition to the words that Rgure 
beside the several * points * representing the localities explored, 
many of the sheets contain a rich store of marginal matter, supple- 
mentary or explanatory to that displayed cartographically. 
Sketches, too, are sometimes appended, to serve the same explana- 
tory ends, pending the publication of the ‘ lilustraticnsband \ More- 
over, whenever possible, in order to facilitate comparison of the 
Italian and Rheto-Romance nomenclature with that of France or 
Catalonia, references are given to the corresponding maps in the 
French and Catalonian Atlases, to the geographico-linguistic works 
of O. Bloch, Ch. Bruneau, and G. Millardet and also to collections 
of material relating to popular botany and zoology, namely, those 
ofRolland for France, and of O. Penzig and A. Garbini for Italy.' 
Jaberg and Jud have thus succeeded, so to speak, in laying the 
foundations of comparative linguistic geography, and have 
run no risk of incurring the reproach that was frequently cast at 
Gilli^ron, namely, that he confined his attention exclusively to a 
single Romance domain.’ 




' Sec above, p. 71. 

•A lift of reviews of Jaberg aad Jud's Atlas (the * AJS*) is to be found in 
Ramardewn, XVlll (1934), pp. 155-6. We need only mention further 
A. Gnera*t article, dt CAid lingiAstiqut ^ Vlusiie et tU la Stasse miridionaU dt 

A. JchfTg I J, Jud, in Aitueri d» rQ/kiw Ramdmc^ di Ling&slic^ i LiUratura, vol. J, 
Barcelona, S02o, p. si f., which is, in the main, a geographical study of the name 
of* the liurd * in the Italian, Sardinian, Proven^^, CauJan, Spanish and Basque 
domains. 
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The atlases other than those already described need not detain u$ 
long as they are all more or less in the preparatory stage. One of 
the most advanced would appear to be the rival 
Atlas Jaberg and Jud, an atlas of Italy 

done by Italians and not by foreigners, as a national, 
not to say nationalist, enterprise. It should be recognized, however, 
that the project is some twenty years old, although serious work 
upon it only began when the Swiss Atlas was well on the way to 
completion. The organizing committee was composed originally 
of the welhknown scholars, M. Bar toll and G. Bertoni, 
Ugo Pell is, director of the RivisUt delUt Societd filolcgxca friulana 
C. /. Ascali^^ now lecturer in the University of Turin, and, lastly, 
V. Bertoldi.* The first two were to be the chief editors, and 
Bertoldi was to take part in the survey, if and when the chief 
explorer, Pell is, should be prevented from carrying on the work. 
But the constitution of this committee underwent considerable 
modification. Bertoldi withdrew from it before having taken any 
eHective part in the undertaking, and in 1927 Bertoni did likewise. 
Consequently, there remain at present one editor, Bartoli, and one 
Investigator, Pellis. 

A word now upon the composition of the Atlas, its scope and 
methods. The questionnaire is made up of two parts, one general, 
containing questions relating to the individual, the family, society, 
and nature, the other special, dealing with agriculture, vine-growing, 
hunting, fishing, arts and crafts. For use in certain cases a kind of 
supplementary questionnaire has been framed to throw light on 
technical nomenclature, special features of vocabulary, local 
customs, beliefs, and the science and literature of the peasantry. 
Finally, there is a morphological appendix, for the registration of 
grammatical forms. Accompanying the questionnaire is a volume 
of some 2500 photographs and illustrations, for use when the object 
for which the name is sought is not ready to hand, and, generally, 
to avoid misunderstanding betw'cen enquirer and informant. The 
general questionnaire comprises 3630 items, made up of 826 photo^ 
graphs or illustrations, 291 sentences or phrases, and 2513 separate 
words. The special questionnaire contains 3324 items : 1841 

illustrations, 739 phrases, and 744 words, the morphological 

^ It should be stated that the whole uodertakiag was under the auspices of this 
Secutd Jrutlana O. 1 . Asc^, who choee the penoouel mendoaid above to 

carry out the work. 

* See above, p. 71 f. 
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appendix 1048 items, 861 of which relate to the forms of verbs. 
The number of the localities to be visited was at first fixed at 730, 
and the investigation was to take five or six years. The localities 
now contemplated number 1000, and include villages where foreign 
tongues are spoken, Albanian, Rumanian, Slavonic, German, 
Greek, and Tzigane. Of these, in July, 1932, only 328 had been 
investigated. The explorer was to be free to choose other localities 
than those prescribed, if circumstances seemed to warrant his doing 
so, and in the investigation of matters relating to the household 
he was to have the assistance of his wife. 

The enterprise conducted on these lines by Bartoli and Pellis 
has beeri the subject of keen controversy among Italian linguists. 
C. Merlo, in particular, has attacked it violently on a number of 
occasions.^ Some of his observations and suggestions are of interest 
and worth summarizing. The distance between the ‘ points * 
Investigated, he says, should not exceed thirty kilometres, nor be less 
than fifteen. Among the localities with no rail or tramway com- 
munication preference should be given to those more than seven 
kilometres distant from a station. The questionnaire should have 
a general section, containing current notions common to all 
Italians, and a special section with four subdivisions : (i) notions 
familiar to the majority of the peasantry ; (3} those familiar to the 
townsfolk ; (3) to the dwellers on the coasts ; (4) to the people of 
the highlands, and the respective groups of questions should be put 
ordy to the communities concerned. The localities themselves, 
further, should be divided into two groups, the mountain and hill 
areas on the one hand, the plain and coastal areas on the other, 
the dividing line being fixed at 350 metres. The informants should 
be interrogated, preferably, concerning their own field of activity, 
the enquiries in the hill regions being confined in the main to the 
life of the mountaineers and so forth. Again the * points * should 
be scientifically chosen ; they should be denser in the Alps and 
Apennines, and near dialect boundaries, sparser where influence of 
the literary language or of the speech of some important regional 
centre is strongly felt and makes speech more uniibrm. Finally, 
in addition to expressing dissatisfaction with the choice of the 
localities and their geographical dbtribution, Merlo disapproves 

^ Cp. HmduaniS diUa R. Atcodtmia MatioftaU Li/ieeit claue di sciense luoraJi, 
scoriche e filologiche, sene V*a, vol. XXXlll, lasc. 4-^, Rome, 1994, p. 149 f., 
which contain a communication made by Merlo verbally on the lech of 5 ^y, 
1924. He returned to the topic at another silting of the Academy on Decemb^ 
ibe 16th, 1997 ; see also, Vllalio SaUitaU, IV (1926), p. 997 C 
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of the employment of a single investigator. He would have one 
investigator for each dialect area, and would, as far as possible, 
confine himself to observers who are of local origin, or at least 
entirely familiar with local speech conditions. With regard to 
Pellis, he expresses the fear that, being a Friulano, he is not 
sufficiently at home with the peculiarities of Italian dialects, which 
are so numerous and so varied.^ 

We have spoken above of the Corsican Atlas which is in process of 
publication, and which is being issued as a supplement to the 
review V Italia diaUttaU, of which Merlo is the director (see p. 254 f.)* 
It only remains for us to mention among the Italian activities in 
this field the projected AtlanU Ixnguisticfhfolclorico della Lunigiana 
announced in the ^eitschrift fiir romaniseke PhilologUy LI 1 1 (i 933 )* 
p* 550 » by P. S. Pasquali, who there refers to his article, Per un 
AtlanU dtmologico della Lunigiana^ in Otmggto alia R. Deputazione di 
S. P. per U Prooincie Parmensi adunata a Montelungo il 27 agosto i 93 ^ 
VIll, Parma, 1930, pp. 3-4. 


Sr 


Rumanian 

Atlaaaa 


Rumania has played and is playing an important part in lin- 
guistic cartography. At the beginning of the present chapter 
(p. 147 f.) we gave the reader some description of 
the Daco^Rumanian Atlas by Weigand, which we 
saw was conceived on entirely phonological lines. 
Mention should also be made of a linguistic atlas of the Banat 

‘ Merlo *8 criticUim were endorsed by V. Crescim, then Professor of Romance 
Philology in the University of Padua, who sought 10 obtain an official pronounce- 
ment from the Accademia dei Lincci on the topic of the proposed atlas, m a matter 
of national importance. For further detaib upon the atlas the reader is reurw 
to : M. Bartoii, Pim gtrurcU delT AtUtnU linguutko xtalioMj, extract thOT awv» 
dtlla SoeiiU jilologiea friulanat Udine, 1944 (cp. O. Deniusianu, Grm n Ai 
fioas-dl. p. tSl f.) ; Ptt C AtlanU linpas^ lialtanot extract from AtU oti M 
geatrafko iSalicno, vol. II, Genoa, 1946 ; V AtlanU linguislieo ^ 

A tit diUa Soaeta itoiiana par U progrtsso delU uuncf, vol. XVII (xQaSJ, P: ** 



Supariort dt Pisa (Lettere, Sieria e FUasofi^, aerie II, vol. I (i 932 ), p. to? 1 . » y* 
Pellis, AtlanU lingsdstiea iSaiiana, ula^oni e rtnduanSi, m Ce/astuI, VII (idSOi P’ ’ 
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region {Atlasul linguistic at Banaiutui) which is the work of the Buchar* 
est philologist, I. A. Candrea. In a study entitled, Constatdri in 
domeniul diaUctologieif published in Grai ft sufiety 1 (1923—4), p. 169 f., 
we read that this scholar has in the course of twenty years explored 
over 250 localities in the Banat and investigated more than 700 
typical words. The material collected has been worked up into an 
atlas of 130 maps, but up to the present none of it has been published. 
A number of maps, one of them in colour, accompanied the article 
quoted above, but they can scarcely be said to give us an idea of the 
atlas itself, the more particularly as they are presented in a manner 
which makes it difhcult for the reader to follow the distribution of 
the phenomena concerned. 

A much more ambitious enterprise is that now in process of 
execution under the direction of S. Pu^cariu, who for some fifteen 
years or more, in conjunction with other Cluj linguists, has had in 
mind a linguistic atlas on a big scale for the whole of Rumania. 
By means of an extremely detailed questionnaire concerning ' the 
household * the horse \ etc., which was sent to correspondents 
throughout the whole of Dacia, the Director of the Cluj Institute of 
Rumanian studies {Muztul limbii remim) prepared the ground for a 
thorough-going investigation in the field ; on the one hand, the 
replies received made it clear that the vernaculars were of conspicu- 
ous linguistic interest and, on the other, people became familiar 
with the idea of a linguistic survey, while at the same time good 
‘ subjects * for an enquiry were discovered and their names kept in 
reserve for future use. Pufcariu has profited to the full by the 
experience of specialists in the held of linguistic cartography else- 
where, particularly by that of Jaberg and Jud, and of Bartoli, his 
more recent predecessors, with all of whom he has been in close 
personal contact. Thus, in the Rumanicn Atlas ^ special attention 
is being paid to ethnography, to ' things as in the Swiss work, and 
to folklore, as in that of the Italians. In addition, an entirely new 
departure is being made by the inclusion of person and place 
names. A number of investigators are taking part in the enquiry. 
The specially linguistic side was entrusted hr^t of all to Sever 
Pop, but later the services of E. Pctrovici were also secured. 
Pop, who is the author of a work we have already had occasion to 
mention, Buts et mitkodts dss tnquSUs diaUcUlts, Paris, 1927, and of a 
doctorate thesis on the terminology applied to ' the horse * (CtUva 
capitole din Urmwohgia caluluty v, Dacoromanin, V [1927-8], p. 51 f.), 
has had considerable experience of the geographical method, 
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particularly as applied in France, and has taken part in dialect 
surveys in the West. Pctrovici is a specialist in phonetics and the 
author, inter alia^ of De la nasaliU en roumai/ij Cluj, 1930. The section 
devoted to place and person names has been in the charge of 
§t. Pa^ca, who has likewise had a training in western Europe, 
and has published work of a geographico-linguistic character, for 
example : Terminohgia calulut ; pdrfiU corpuiui (v. Dacoromanicy V, 
p. 272 f.), Glosar dialectal ^ in MemariiU Academiei Romtncy sec{ia 
litcrarS, seria III, tom. IV, p. 193 f., and JVam^ de persoane ft nume 
de animaU in 'J'ara Oltului, Bucharest, 1936. Finally, the work 
relating to ethnography and folklore has been undertaken in close 
conjunction with the Cluj Ethnographical Institute. 

The questionnaire used for the enquiry was framed with great 
care by $. Pop, on the basis of those already in existence for other 
Romance areas. It was discussed and modified at numerous 
sittings of the Cluj Museu by the local linguists, and tried out in a 
number of experimental surveys before receiving its final form. 
Like that used for the AlSy i.e. Jaberg and Jud*s AllaSy it is not con- 
fined to one version. The ‘ normal * questionnaire comprises 2200 
items, and deals with what may be called fundamental wide- 
spread notions \ the other contains 4800 headings and embraces 
as far as possible every phase of peasant life, not excluding customs, 
folklore, superstitions and the like. The shorter questionnaire was 
entrusted to Pop, who applied it in 350 localities, making use of 
only one informant in each locality. These 350 points, however, 
are disseminated over the whole linguistic territory surveyed, and 
thus unity of perception and recording have been secured for the 
whole area. Pctrovici, who used the larger version, visited 115 
localities, all different from those investigated by Pop, but also 
distributed throughout the whole domain. His investigation not 
only entailed a longer stay in each locality-^twelve da^'s as against 
four — but was carried out on different lines. Numerous * subjects * 
of both sexes and widely different in age and occupation were 
Interrogated in each village. The information on the maps is thus of 
two diBerent kinds, elicited in two different ways. This feature, and 
the inclusion of proper names mentioned above, form interesting 
innovations in technique, and give a certain stamp of individuality 
to the ALR, Atlasul linguistic al Romtnui.^ The survey, which 

^ Int«restiDff detaib concerning the AUl, and the methods and scope of the 
survey m to he found in an ardde by S. Pop, eodlled, V Atlas iinguisiigtu df fa 
RoumanUt in Rsvm ds linguistiqtse romans y IX (1933), p. 86 f. Cp. also Daeormania, 
Vn (i 93 >- 3 ) VIII (1934-5), Auwn. 
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began in 1930, is now entirely finished. The first fascicules of the 
Atlas are to appear in 1937, and it is hoped to complete publication 
by 1945. In its final shape the Atlas will contain, in addition to 
its 2500 full-sized maps, a number of smaller, coloured maps to 
show the geographical distribution of terms which do not vary 
sufficiently to justify fuller cartographical treatment. This again 
forms an interesting and commendable departure. Finally, the 
work is given a wider appeal by the inclusion of twelve non- 
Romance specimens comprising Serbian, Ruthenian, Bulgarian, 
Magyar, German, and Tzigane, in addition to the five Macedo- 
Rumanian, the two Megleno-Rumanian, and the two Istro- 
Rumanian localities. 


if 

From many points of view the southern half of Belgium, whose 
dialects prolong to the north-east the Gallo-Romance domain, is, 
linguistically, in a position similar to that of the 
Romance-speaking parts of Switzerland and of 
Catalonia (cp. pp. 220 and 243, above). It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that the French-speaking Belgians 
have shown considerable zeal in investigating their local language 
and culture. As early as 1858 there had been talk among Walloon 
philologists of a linguistic atlas of their country. But the project 
was still-born. Some fifty years later, in 1905, the * Commission 
du Dictionnaire Wallon * approved a proposal for a phonetic atlas 
of the region, but again the matter would have lapsed but for the 
energy and initiative of J. Haust, of the University of Liige, 
who has devoted the major part of his scientific activity to research 
upon the Romance vernaculars of Belgium, and in particular to 
that of the town and district of Li^ge. Haust, who is a worthy 
successor to hb great compatriot Grandgagnage, is the author of 
a number of important dialectological works, mainly of a glossarial 
and etymological character, of which we may single out for special 
mention the following : Le diaUcU lUgeois au XVJ 2 * sticle, Li^ge, 
1921 ; Etymologies wallcnrus et /ranfatses, Li^e- Paris, 1923 ; La 
houillerie lUgeoise, /. Vocabulaire philologigue et tecknologigtu de I'usage 
modems dans le bassin de Seraing-Jemappe^FUtnalUf r^dig6 avec la 
collaboration de G. Massart et J. Sacr 4 , Liige, 1925 ; Le dialecU 
wallon de LUge. 2 ^ partie : Dietionnaire des rimes ou vocabulaire 
lidgeois-franfais groupant les mots d'aprh la prononciation des finales. 
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Li^ge, 1927, partU : Dictiomaire li^geois, illuslrS de 735 

figures docununtaires iUiblUs par fUmouchampSy DirecUur du Mush 

de la Vie Wallcnne, Liege, 1933 Enquite surles patois de la Belgique 
romane. J^otes de giographie linguistique ei de folklore (avec 9 cartes), 
in Bulletin de la Commission de toponymie et dialectologie, II (1928), 
p. 265 f. 

Not content with a purely phonetic atlas, as contemplated by 
the Commission du Dictionnaire Wallon, in which he is an active 
collaborator, Haiist, taking as a basis the questionnaires used by 
Gilli^ron and Bruneau (see above, p. 205), has compiled a ques- 
tionnaire of some 2100 headings, containing 4150 words relating 
to every phase of local life. His plan is to apply this questionnaire 
to 200 out of the 1400 communes in Wallonia, which represents 
a density in the number of chosen ‘ points ’ almost twelve times 
as great as in that part of the French maps which take in the 
Walloon areas. In November, 1936, the survey was complete for 
close on 170 localities, and it was hoped to hnish the whole work 
in two further years. A parallel enquiry on ethnographical lines 
is being conducted by the * Mus^e de la Vie Wallonne.' 


'k 


Of these, the Spanish Atlas to be constructed under the auspices 
of the * Centro de Estudios Histdxicos ’ in Madrid, was already 
Other under way before the civil war. In all, 600 

Romance localities were to be investigated, including 100 in 
Atlaeee Catalonia, and 135 had been completed in 1934 

(cp. Archiv JUr das Studium der ruueren Spraehen, CLXVI [( 934 ]> 
p. 86). The director of the enterprise was T. Navarro Tomas, 
the well-known phonetician, and the chief of Men^ndez Pidal^s 
collaborators at the now famous Centro. According to an account 
given by A. M. Espinosa (hijo), one of the active participants in the 
survey, at the Fourth Congress of Romance Philologists held in 
Bordeaux, in 1934, the principle of a single explorer had been 
abandoned for the Spanish Atlas, and considerable use was being 
made of mechanical devices for the recording of sounds. The 
Rensta de filologia espoHolai XX (1933), p. 225 f., contains an article 


* Reviewed by J. Jnd, Arc/down Rammieun, XVII (1933), p- t 9 j f* 

A. Dsuzat, Lejraneais modgmg^ II (1934), jrp. 368-9. A tmrd psirt 11 to follow, 
namely, a Oietie m a ir e JrsteaU*li^eois» 
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by T. N. Tonm, A. M. Espinosa, and L. Rodriguez^Castdlano, 
entitled La fronUra del andaluzt which already embodies some of the 
results of the Spanish survey. 

Of the project which was on foot for a similar survey of Portugal^ 
nothing definite seems to have materialized. Cp. M. Rodrigues, 
0 Atlas lingUlstUo de Portugal t Uhas, in A Lingua Poriugutsa^ IV 
('935)» P- 215 

Before leaving the Romance domain passing mention should be 
made of the Atlas diaUclologiqui de la Xormandie, by Ch. Guerlin de 
Guer, now of the University of Lille, of which only one fascicule 
has been published (Caen, 1903), and of the Atlas linguistique et 
tableaux dis pronoms ptrsonmls du Pfivemais by the abbi J.-M. 
Meunicr.* Finally, a non-Romance atlas dealing with French 
territory may be recorded here, namely, the Atlas linguistique de la 
Basse^Bretagne by P. Le Roux, the first volume of which, made up 
of 100 maps, with a preface and physical map of the area explored, 
was published in Paris in 1924, the second, also of a hundred maps, 
in 1927, since when no more parts have been issued.* 

ie 


We have alluded above to the decision arrived at by the Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists held at T^c Hague in 1928 to 
encourage actively the publication of Linguistic 
Atlato AUases for every country in the world, and to secure 

if possible the support of the various governments 
in carrying out this enormous undertaking.^ Partly as a result of 
this, atlases arc already being prepared in a great number of the 
non-Romance territories. An account of these projects, and the 
various stages reached in their fulfilment up to the year 1933, « 
to be found in Professor Jos. Schrijnen’s valuable Essai de ^iWid- 

* It should be stated that Portugal has acquired considerable standing in the 
domain of Romance dialectology largely through the achievements of one great 
scholar, J, Leiie ^ Vasconcellot, >^o is not only the founder of Portuguese 
dialectology but a considerable figure in Romance philology generally. His 
coUecied studies are now accessible in volume form : Opuscuics, four volumes, 
Coimbra (1928-). His valuable Eifwu d'w duiUeiatoiU portugcue was published 
m Paris, io 1 901 . 

* Cp, Dauaat, La Patois, p. 199 f., and La gSograptiid luigvistigus, p. 194 f. 

* Details concerning the preparation of this atlas are given by 5 . Pop, Buts 
St mStfiodu , . . , p. 134 f, 

* Cp. W. Pealer, AtUs dsr Watgarop/n* om Eiffopa^-rvu Pietwe^ in Donum 

/tatAlmum Schipm, Nimcguen-Utre»i, >929, p* ^9 f* 
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graphic de geographic linguistiquc gcruralcy Nimcguen, 1933. According 
to this account, in addition to the thirteen atlases published or being 
published, plans were on foot for no less than sixteen others, 
representing countries as wide apart as Finland and the United 
States of America. As this worId*widc movement is outside our 
theme it will suffice for us to refer the reader to Professor Schrijnen's 
book for details concerning what, to the Romanicist, is a gratifying 
homage to the genius and vision of Jules GillWron, the founder 
of linguistic geography.' 

The geographical method has proved so fruitful that it was 
natural that scholars should seek to avail themselves of the possU 
bilities it might offer in other spheres than that 
to which it was applied by its founder. We have 
already shown (p. 227) how one of Gilli^ron’s most 
distinguished pupils, J. Jud, has used the method 
to enlighten us upon the submerged past of the 
Romance languages in relation to neighbouring longues (FrobUmc 
icr allTomanischcn Worigcographic), and upon the later hbtory of 
Vulgar Latin itself {ProbUmes de giographie linguistique romane). It is 
clear, therefore, that although the method is more naturally applic- 
able to states of language which can be investigated comprehensively 
and upon a uniform basis, it can in some measure be profitably 
applied to the past. There is thus justification for such exhortations 
as that of O. J. Tallgrcn, who, in an article entitled Vn desideratum : 
Vat las historique roman (Bulletin de dialectologic romaruy V [l9*3]» 
p. I f.), urges the construction of a historical atlas of the whole 

' To (ho bibliography providod by Schrijnen wo would add tho rollowii^ 
items of more recent date : Spraehailas der SeudelurMn, oisenmer^tetU 

w\d hiratijgtgehin wn dirjuduc/in Ahteilurtf der Weissrusrischen Ahadimie der 
schafun^ Moscow, 193a (written in Yiddish ; 75 maps) ; K. Donncf, 


Othor 

Applications 
of the 

Geographical 

Method 



sleaoy coRununications delivered at the International Congress of * Slavuta 10 
Warsaw, 1934; P. Wirth, Bdtrdge vpn sorhisehen (wen^ehen) Spfoehmos> y 
LieferuAg, Text und Kartenband, in SiemiAt AldiandUasgen in Aidftcge ^ 
PreussiseSm Akademie der WUstrucho/ien, herausgegeben von M. Vauner, 

1933 i II. lief. 1936; M. Ma^ecki-K.N^tscb, d/iu, /ohAvgo 

Cracow, 1934, 1 . (500 map). II. Wslfp, Objaitienia, hyka^ (n« 

^^hfijnen does not record certain atlases mentioned by Dauzat in La ge^ophU 
linguulique, p. 16, viz. : a Swabian Allas, t^only 26 map, by H. nscher, Tiibing^ 
1895, a Danish Adas, by V. Bennike and M. Kristensen, Copenhagen, 

1914 (100 map), and a Northern Dutch Atlas, begun by J. Te Winkel aM now 
continued by G. Klocke (0. ^eitsehr,/. ram. PAl.yLV [1935], p. gi6)._ 
also mentions, ibid., an atlas of 300 map of the Aude, Arifrge and Pyr^o^ 
OrienUles departments, deposited in manuscript in the library of Halle a.Saaie, 
Germany. 
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Romance area, showing the political, ethnological, administrative, 
and ecclesiastical boundaries, the lines of communication, etc. ; 
for here we arc concerned with, so to speak, the physical back- 
ground of language development, and with known and dcpictable 
facts. But whether historical atlases of the type envisaged by 
O. Densusianu, In Crai suftet, II (1925-26), p. 184, are feasible 
is a very debatable matter. “It would be desirable he writes, 
“ that linguistic atlases should be published for the past, linguistic 
atlases which would supplement the dialect atlases of to-day, in 
so far as they could be founded upon texts of earlier periods, 
carefully and critically chosen." 

When applied to the past, and particularly to the ancient lan- 
guages, the geographical method requires very careful handling 
indeed, as its cogency and effectiveness are reduced in proportion 
to the remoteness, lack of precise localization, and dissimilarity of 
the material treated. As A. Meillet puts it, in a review of Rein 
van der Velde, Tfussalhche Di<iUktgiogrQphie^ Nijmegen- Utrecht, 
1924, in Bulletin de la SocUU de Unguis tique de Paris ^ XXV (i935)> 
fasc. 2, p, 76, " Ce n’est pas la forme de Tcxposiiion qui csi Tessen- 
tiel en geographic linguistique, c*esC i*enqu£te portanc d^une 
maniire ^gale sur toutes les parties du domalne, et sur toutes Ics 
questions poshes, qui aboutit k fournir des donn^cs immediatement 
comparables entre ellcs." None the less, the Indo-Europeanists, 
lightly or wrongly, have applied the technique of linguistic geo- 
graphy to a number of their own particular problems. Befoie 
Rein van der Velde, another Dutch scholar, no other than J. 
Schrijnen himself, had attempted, in an article entitled Ilalisehe 
DiaUktgeograpkie, in Neophihlogus, VII (1921-22), p. 223 f., a 
cartographical study of certain features of Italic phonology, among 
them the substitution of F for H and H for F, which he would 
attribute to Etruscan influence ; but the localization of his examples 
is too uncertain for his conclusions to be convincing. Latterly, 
despite the reservations expressed by Meillet, there has been a study 
by Erika Kretschmer, entitled BeilrUge zur Wortgeograpkie der altgrie- 
ehiseken DialekUy in ChttCy XVIII (1930), p. 67 f., while H. Giintert, 
in WtirUr und Sacheny XII (t929)» p- 390* boldly for a ‘ his- 
torische Lautgeographle * which will trace historically the distri- 
bution and extension of phonetic phenomena.^ 

★ 

* Cp. also, H. Skoid, BritrSZt tur aitgtmeinen Spra<kwissefu<h<i/i- I * Spnth* 
gtpgropA*e und Indcgtem ani stiky Lund, 1931* 
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It remains for us to make brief mention of two other applications 
of the method, namely, to the facts of ethnography and to folklore, 
cither separately or jointly, which would appear to be more 
securely founded and likely to bring results comparable in their 
finality to those often obtained by the linguistic geographer. With 
regard to the former, indeed, we have seen that the ‘ Word and 
Thir^g * movement demands the close association of linguistics and 
ethnography, and the very title of jaberg and Jud’s great work, 
Sprach^ und Sacha tlas^ is testimony to the possibility of both 
recording and representing in a uniform manner the speech and 
the paraphernalia of daily life. Similarly, among the studies listed 
on pp- 249-52 f. there arc many that combine the geographical and 
the ‘ Word and Thing ’ methods. There is indeed a frequent corre- 
spondence between the distribution of linguistic and ethnographical 
material. P. Scheuermeier, for example, the chief contributor to 
Jaberg and Jud’s Atlas, in his booklet entitled Wasstr und Weingefdsu 
im keutigen Ilalien, Bern, 1934, has shown in some eloquent maps 
this coincidence for the regions of Italy. Similarly, S. Mehedin|i, 
in a lecture published in Vom Lebcn und Wirktn dtr Romantn, If. 
RumUnische JRtihe, Heft 7-X2, Jena-Leipzig, 193S, p. 21, displays 
cartographically those Rumanian areas where the Mediterranean 
practice of carrying vessels upon the head still survives, and points 
out the importance of this fact in any discussion of the movements 
of the Latin-speaking population in the past, and its consequent 
bearing upon the history of the Rumanian language. It cannot 
therefore be disputed either that ethnographical material lends 
itself to cartographical presentation as well, to say the least, as the 
facts of language, or that the linguist proper stands to gain by 
the increasing activity of the ethnographic geographer and the 
numerous surveys at present on foot or contemplated.^ 

^ Cp. W. Pettier, Crundzug* gu iwr Sachgeegraphu 4 sr dtuUehin VeUukwut, in 
^buchf. histcr. VolAjAunsi, II, p. 44 f. ; Idem, Dcr diutc/u Volkskwuie-Aths, js^ 
GuchuhUufu Landeskundt, BtiJegt dtr Rhewuchtn HtimeihldtUr, Bonn, 1999, p» 75 •; » 
Idem. Voikstumgtogrt^ischts out Pfudersathsen oufCnmd dtr Ethtbmgtn dts VblkiktPidf 
Atioists, m ^iiderdaitscfu Zf^chifi fur VcUukmde, IX (i 93 i)» Noa. i-a J 
Deutuht VcUutumsgtographit, Breuns^weiff, 1031 ; 6 it grogropfdscht MiUtov 

m in Volktkundt, in Arahrcf»s, XXVII (193*) ; Idem, Dtr dtuircht VoUikundf 
Ailas, ap. Schrijnen, Emi . . ., p. 31 f. • F. Wredc, EthnograM 
twse>tufut/i,in Histtrisc/u ^riisehriji, Neue Folge, LII (looa), p. aa f. ; Maurff. 
Dn AUas dtt dtuisehtn VolkshauU, in PfachrkhUn dtr GdUvign Hoeh^^tdlschAflt 
,Cj 930 » P; S Th. Frings, VolkskwuU tad SprachgtogrothU, Berun, i 9 *®» 
H. Schlenger, Mtihi>duche und UthMscht Cryn^agin dts Atlas dtr dtutsthtn Volk^un^i 
Berlin, 1934 ; M. BartoU, Analcgia di mthdtfia la storia dti lir^uaggi 9 gvtU^ ^ 
tradtgiam popolari, in BolUuino dtW AtianU linguistito Ualiano, I, No. a, I 984 * - 9 ?' 
alao^ Instructtans d^trujuiu UnguistiM, published by the Insfitut d^tOwalogit dt rUif 
PtrsttddtPans, Paris, igaS ; H. R. Wei», Dtt gngrophischt Mtthodt in dtr VotkshffA, 
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The diffusion of the themes of folk songs and stories, as of popular 
beliefs and customs, appertaining as they do more to the domain of 
the spirit, offers perhaps even greater analogies with the extension 
of linguistic forms thart does the diffusion of the concrete facts of 
ethnography ; and here, loo, the application of the geographical 
method, though as yet little developed, has already proved 
extremely fruitful. An outstanding example is the remarkable 
study by Men^ndez Pidal, Sobre geografia folkl6Tic<i. Ensayo de un 
mdtodo (with three rnaps), published in Reiista de filologia espafioh^ 
VII (1920), p. 229 f., where the author investigates the geographical 
distribution of the venions of two Spanish romances, Gerineldo and 
La boda estorbada, and proves conclusively, to quote his own words, 
that “ so many close analogies are to be observed in the dissemina- 
tion of poetic themes and the phenomena of language, that folklore 
geography, just like linguistic geography, can lead to scientific 
deductions concerning the propagation of traditional literature,” 
As this subject is strictly outside our scope, we must content our- 
selves with referring the reader to this article for the details of these 
analogies and for the very interesting points both of theory and of 
method which the author expounds. That these methods are 
gaining ground is proved by the importance given to discussions 
concerning the relations between linguistic and folklore studies in 
the Third Congress of Linguists held at Rome In 1933.' 

♦ ♦ ★ 


We shall end this chapter on Linguistic Geography with a 
reference to the so-called Neo-linguisiic , School, whose tenets, 
as will be seen, are little more than a somewhat 
hard-and-fast formulation of certain of Gilli^ron’s 
ideas. The principles and methods of the school 
are to be found set forth in the Breviario di neolinguistica. I. Prin- 
cipi gerurali (by G. Bertoni), II. CriUri teenUi (by M. G. Bartoli), 


Neo- 

linguistics 


in VcM Rmttnico^ I (>936), p. 370 f, and PUn und fiechi/erligung eines Karununks dtf 
VoUukundt^ itid., II <1937), p. J 36 f. (On p. 1 36 writer announce* 
the publication of the fine fascicule of the AtUs dn dfutsehm Voikskundt, containing 
21 maps and the list and reference-names of the ao,ooo localities investigated.) 

‘ G. Vidossi, U folktore itcHano, Vlll <1933), p. 229 f., applies the technique 
of the neo-linguista (see next leciion) to folklore study. He aiiributes the 
introduction ot' the geographical method into folkJore research to the Finnish 
scholar, Julius Kronn, author of Die feikionstieehe AfbeHsmelhodit Oslo, 1926. 
Krohn's priority is also recognized by Mea^ndez Pidal in the article referred to 
Above, i^. also a laur article by M. Pidal, on similar lines, SupentM/tcia del 
poema de iCudw. in Bttf. de JiUlogU tspaiola, XX (1933)* p* i f* 

Id 
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Modena^ in Matteo Bartoli, Introduzioru alia 

linguislUoy Geneva, 1925.* We have already had occasion to 
describe 6ertoni*s attitude to ^language in the second chapter of 
this book (v. p. 142 f.), where we discussed briefly his booklet, 
Programma di filologia roman^a come scien^a idealistica^ Geneva, 1923. 
The ideas he expresses in the Breviaric are essentially the same as 
those already expounded in the Ungxiistic portion of the Programma. 
The same eclecticism is characteristic of them both. Bertoni’s 
doctrine is a compound of the ideas of von Humboldt, Croce, and 
Vossier> on the one hand, and of those of Schuchardt and of 
Gillieron on the other, though the mixture varies slightly from one 
book to the ocher, possibly to bring his views more into line with 
those of his collaborator.* Thus, Vossler would appear to have 
been almost left out of account in the BremariOy while room has been 
found for certain considerations unmentioned in the Programmay 
namely, those relating to linguistic zones, centres of irradiation 
and the like, which play such an important part in the neo-lin* 
guistic doctrine. Despite these minor modifications the * neo* 
linguist ' Bertoni is really the * idealist * Bertoni under another 
name. We are therefore jusiifled in considering Bartoli as the 
true representative of the neo*lingumic school, the more so as he 
is the inventor of its style and title, and had already outlined the 
fundamentals of its doctrine more than twenty-five years ago in 
his article, Alle fonli del ruolatinoy in Miscellanea dt sludt in ortore di 
AUilio HorliSy Trieste, 1910, parts of which arc actually repeated 
verbally in the Introdu^tone alia //eolinguistica, published fifteen years 
later. 

First as to the term itself. Bartoli, Introdutione . . . , p. v, explains 
it as follows : ** The names ‘ neo-linguist * and ‘ neo-grammarian * 


‘ Cp. also other works by Bartoli, e.g. AlU/ontt del (see below), fa 

nomo neclirguijtica dell* area moggioriy in Rioislo di Ji/ohgia e d'istnuione eussua, 
LVII (1999), p. 333 f., Le norm* n^ingwtkhe * U loro uliltld per fa rlo^ dti 
lingUQg^ e dA eoslunit in AJii delta So*. Ilalioaa per il progruso delU teienzet 
* 933 * P* *57 f* (with a very full bibliography), Za norma delte arie laterait, m 
BolUilino dell* AtlanU Ixnguistieo Uatiano, 1 (1933)* No. t, p* aB f *P®®r** 

points are to be found explained incidentally in Studt Wiom di fiatogia ela^a, 
nuova serie, VIII (1930), p. 21, note 4, and p. aa, note 4, in Artkioio ghttologno 
italianoy XXI (igay), seaione neolatma, p. 2, m Rioista di /Uologia 
elassiea, LVII (tgag), p. 344, and LVIII (i 93 ®)> P* 39 f*» 

coniine himself to Rcmance but applies his theories to the clas sic s !^B***8^ 
and to Indo-European, e.g. in the two articles last mentioned, and in II earauere 
eoiuervotivo dei Imguaggi bolSei {Studi haisieit III [1933]* P< > f*)* 

• As we have seen above (p. 262), the collaboration did not Iasi. The Italian 
Allas, originally a joint undertaking, is now directed by EartoU alone. 
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may be said to Bt the speclHc characteristics of the two schools. 
As will be seen below^ on pages 49^ 95 f., and 100, the neo-gram> 
marians believe that there is an essential diiference between 
creations and innovations that are purely grammatical and those 
that are not ; whereas, for the neolinguist, this distinction between 
various types of linguistic creation, be they grammatical or lexical, 
normal or abnormal, popular or learned, does not hold good.'* 
In other words, the stress is on the ‘ -linguist ’ and not on the ‘ neo- 
which latter, being merely a carry-over from the name of the 
other school, itself also * new *, may even count as the mark of a 
certain affinity ; the important thing 1$ the substitution of * lin- 
guist * for * grammarian *, intended to imply a wider outlook and 
a more comprehensive understanding of the facts of language. 

BartoH himself is avowedly an eclectic. In the Introduthne^ p. v, 
he states clearly that the neo-linguislic school is founded upon the 
ideas suggested by Gilli^ron*s Atlcs and upon those of certain 
linguists and philosophers, both Italian and foreign. In the 
course of the discussion we discover these to be : von Humboldt, 
Croce, Gentile, Ascoli, Schuchardt, Mcyer-Lubke, and others. 
But an attentive reading of the book does not entirely confirm 
this. In the first place, Vossler, though he proceeds almost entirely 
from von Humboldt and Croce, is not only made to contribute 
nothing to the constructive side of the neo-linguistic system, but is 
actually rather roughly handled ; for example, on page 64, the 
German scholar, with his whole school, figures as a * glottosofo *, 
who has no concern whatever with linguistics, allied, it is true, with 
the school of Gilli^ron and therefore with the neo- linguists, but an 
ally from whom Bartoli asks Providence to preserve him. Again, 
it is true that he has borrowed from the idealist philosophy, i.e. of 
Croce and Gentile, the idea that the distinction between vocabulary, 
flexions, and sounds as of things fundamentally apart, 1$ erroneous, 
and the doctrine that all the elements of a language, being in essence 
identical, must be investigated and explained on the same footing, 
a point of view shared as we have been by Vossler (ir. Chap. II). 
It is likewise true that, again in common with Vossler (i>. pp. dd-9, 
above), he adopts Croce's theory of imitation, namely, that to 
imitate a new sound, word, or form, is not to reproduce it in its 
identical shape, but to create it anew with the means at one's own 
disposal. But the essential feature of che.Crocelan doctrine, the 
identification of intuition and expression, that is, of aesthetics and 
linguistics, is to seek in BartoU's system. Instead, he has taken 
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from Meillet the idea that linguistic inBuences Bow from a people 
or a social class who enjoy exceptional prestige, and thus inspire 
imitation. 

It should be said, however, that the above are but the trimmings 
to the system, and are of more or less secondary importance. Its 
foundation is primarily linguistic geography, coupled with certain 
ideas which it owes to Ascoli. Neglecting the really new and 
original features of Gillieron's methods and doctrine, his deep 
soundings into the whole linguistic structure (linguistic stratigraphy 
or geology), his explanations of the causes of the disappearance and 
replacements of words (homonymy, contamination, popular 
etymology, etc.), Bartoli has conBned himself to systematuing the 
exterior, the purely geographical aspecu of Gilli^ron’s teaching, 
and 10 formulating certain laws or * norms with regard to the 
spread of linguistic phenomena over territories of greater or less 
extent, or to the ways of determining their point of departure. 
Ascoli has supplied him with the means of accounting for certain 
linguistic innovations, by providing him with the famous notion 
of the * ethnical substratum that is, of the inBuence of the native 
speech habits of the subject races of the Roman empire upon the 
imported idiom. Bartoli, however, makes certain reservations 
with regard to some of Ascoli’s views, which he endeavours to bring 
into line with modern ideas. He pays greater attention, for instance, 
to the effects of the movements of population resulting from the 
so-called barbarian invasions, of Germans in the west and Slavs in 

* Bartoli i$ in(er«$ted primarily in the question of linguistic Innovations, of 
those differences which In coune of time arise in the life of a language or of a 
group of languages. These changes he investigates from three points of view, 
age, place of origin, and cause. To esiaMish the age, he has recourse to texu, 
the other two problems are solved on a geographical and ethnlc^llnguistic baM. 
The * laws * or * norms ' he arrives at and systematises remind us, in their ripdity 
and apparent certitude, of the laws of the neo-grasnmarians. We quote a few : 
Of two linguistic phases, the older is, as a rule, the one that is attested earlier. 
Isolated areas (such as islands or mountain regions) are more conservauye, 
con^ucntly more archaic in speech than others. Lateral areas (like the Ibei^ 

¥ ;ninsula, or Dacia) are more archaic than central areas (like Caul and Ituy). 

he forms of speech found over extensive areas (comprising, say, three or four 
Koman provinces) are earlier than the forms found only in a single area, etc. etc. 
To each of these * norms * Bartoli frames a number oi restrictions, which again 
remind us of the * exceptions ’ of the nco-grammariaiu. We must recog^c* 
however, that the neo-linguistic * norms * carry more conviction than the Uws 
ol the neo-grammarians, as they do not give us the impression of having 
framed a priori, but seem to follow, more or less naixiially, from observation of me 
facts of language. But they suffer from the same weakness as ^ fonnulc : they 
are of purely relative value, and when unduly stressed, and their importance aM 
infallibility exaggerated, as they occasionally are by their author, they lose the 
only real virtue they undoubteuy possess, namely, that of serving as practical 
criteria for the assortment of certain linguistic innovations. 
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the ea3t, etc.» and takes count also of the influence of Greeks and 
Osco*Umbriam upon the Latin of Italy. His attitude to such 
foreign influences^ and the importance he attaches to them, rather 
go to show that he has been attracted by Schuchardt's ideas upon 
language mixture (a. supra, p. 53}. 

After expounding the neo«Ungui$tic method, Bartoli compares 
it with that of the neo^grammarians {/ntroduzione, p. 48 f).^ The 
chief difference, and the source of practically all other divergences, 
lies in the attitude of the neo-iingxiist towards the * sound^laws *, 
in which, unlike the neo-grammarian, he does not believe. In 
other respects, the two schools are more alike than one might have 
been led to suppose. Though the sound- laws are rejected by the 
neo-linguists they have other laws, equally rigid, of their own. 
Further, Bartoli, at every turn, shows himself to be as much of a 
comparatist or a Kistoricist as your typical neo-grammarian. He 
even goes so far as to say somewhere that linguistics in the real 
sense b impossible without the application of the historical and 
comparative method. That is why, no doubt, the dialects and 
popular vernacular of the Romance peoples do not receive, in his 
system, the recognition to which they would appear to be entitled 


^ Bartoir» theories have not been discussed to any i^eat extent in spMialist 
joumaU. The has been reviewed by O. Ckruuuanu, Crai fi su/Ut, 

III (1907-8), p. 953 f. ; A. Meillet, BuU. See. XXVIll (1927-8), fasc. i, 
p. 4 f. ; N. Maccarrone, Rev. 4 e lint, tern., VI (1930), p. 23 f. Meillet asserts thst 
the work is tar from bein^ as original in its ideas as the author claims, though 
J. B. Hofmann, DexOs^he LUeraiurzeitwtg, LIII (193^), col. 1022-3, states that 
MeUlet in his Erqtdsee d*une huieiee de ta Icnfue fe/tnr, 2nd ed., p. 285 f.. applies 
Bartoli’s * norm ’ of the * isolated area ’ to Indo-European. Dartoli*s arude, 
AUe fenii del neeUtine, is also criticised unfavourably by A. Philippide, in Originea 
Remlnihr, 1 , p. 367 f. Whereas, with Bartoli, it is the lateral areas that are the 
more conservative, Philippide maintains, in Origiftee RamSntior, K, that the Macedo- 
Rumanian and Banat areas are the more archaic because they are nearer the 
region where the Rumanian language developed, whereas Moldavian shows 
numerous and striking innovations, due to its greater remoteness from the original 
cradle of the language (ep. the comparison, on simiUr grounds, of Moltbvia and 
France, both of them innovating areas, made by the present author in Revxaie 

R^ew^ol^^e ^eo^rie were more numerous, and the discuuion it provoked 
sometimes heated. An article by Goidknich, entitled /^eelinguietka e lin^istiec 



. sharp 

A continuation to Goidknicii's article appeared later in Vttalia dialettele, VII 
(1930* P* > 4 ^ f*> And a reply to Goidiaich by Bartoli in Studi elbanesiy II (1932), 
p. I M. Among other renews of the Breviwio we may mention : O. DensusUnu, 
Crai si sfdUt, II (1025-6), p. 40S f. (favourable) ; C. Tagliavini, Doeoromoaia, IV 
(1924-6); p. 9^ ? f A DauSt, Reeme de ptMogU fimf.Ude^ lift., XXXVTII 
(1926), p. 165 f. ; Lw Jordan, ^gUsehr. f. rcm. PW/., XLVI (1926), p. 706 f. 
(bvourable) ; A. Meillet, BvU. See. Lmg., XXVII (199^7), lasc. 2, p. 7 f., and 
Rmue eridgm ^Hsiove et de UtUratme, Xull (1926), p. 334 f. 
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from an avowed disciple of linguistic geography. We are not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find him annexing as neo-linguists, either past 
or present, both Ascoli^ and Meyer-LQbke who, particularly the 
latter, could with equal justice, to say the least, be classed among 
the neo-grammarians. 

We will conclude, therefore, that the neo-linguistic doctrine is 
nothing more than a continuation of that of the neo-grammarians, 
but with certain modifications introduced to bring it into line with 
modem tendencies, mainly geographical. In fact, its founder would 
appear to admit as much when he says (IniroduziorUy p. v) : “ It 
is thought by some that the neo-grammarians are mere • gram- 
marians and not linguists *. But I recognize that they too, in 
specified cases (pp. 55 and 98), conduct research historically and 
are thus also linguists. For the same reason I am convinced that 
reconciliation [between the two schools] is not difficult, and is 
in any case to be desired, and that it will come about at such time 
as our courteous opponents shall discover, as they will certainly 
find means of discovering, that for which hitherto they have 
preferred not to seek * (v. Giomale stotico <Ulla UtUrctura itdluuuiy 
LXIX, p. 383, note 5).” 


* Cp. Mcrto*9 claims ynth regard lo Ascoli CDCDtioned above, p. 99, oote. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FRENCH SCHOOL 


U NLIKE the originators of the idealistic movement and of 
linguistic geography, with which we have been concerned 
in the last two chapters, the founder of the French school, 
Ferdinand de Saussure, was an Indo^Europeanist, not a Romani- 
cist. We are none the less entitled, nay obliged, to discuss his 


doctrines in a book intended as a theoretical intro- 
duction to Romance linguistics, and that for a 
variety of reasons. We have already seen that it Is neither admis- 
sible, nor indeed possible, to partition off Romance studies from 
allied disciplines ; the connections between the different branches 
of linguistics are so close that the methods and results of one of 
necessity* become operative in the others. Thus, already in the 
second half oflast century, we find scholars like Ascoli or Schuchardt, 
to quote two names well known to the reader, who explored the 


fields of Indo-European and Romance with equal assiduity, and 
who even, particularly the latter, frequently travelled far beyond 
these very extensive domains. Further, although Saussure was 
himself an Indo-Europeanist, numbers of those whom he can claim, 
directly or indirectly, as his disciples are either solely Romanicists 


or have made serious contributions to Romance studies. To under- 
stand them fully we must first understand their master. Finally, 
as we shall see, many of the Saussurian theories have now become 
common property among Romance scholars generally, of what- 
ever creed or persuasion, and consequently concern us intimately. 

Another preliminary question we may ask is the following : 
In dealing with Saussure, are we dealing with a breaker of new 
ground, like Vossler or GiUi^ron, or with a traditionalist, a neo- 
grammarian ? In other words, i^ain, are we justified in devoting 
a separate chapter of this book to the French linguistic school, 
as we have done for * idealism * and linguistic geography ? Without 
going Into details at this stage, we can state here and now that 


«79 
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although by no means a revolutionary — no one woxiid call him 
that — Saussurc introduced into the traditional theories of language 
so many and, in some cases, such essential modilications that they 
have become scarcely recognizable, while his numerous followers 
have continued and completed his work, contributing new points 
of view, or at least elaborating still further the ideas of their master. 
He is therefore very definitely, as Montaigne says, wire gibUr. 

The school founded by F. de Saussure is sociological, or to 
be more precise, is based upon the sociological conception 
of language, namely, that human speech is a social fact, 
incapable of taking shape except as a product of society, and holds 
consequently that language is to be studied in relationship with 
other social facts or phenomena.^ The exact implications of this 
outlook will become apparent as wc proceed. For the present we 
shall conhne ourselves to two preliminary remarks. It can scarcely 
be a pure coincidence that this sociological conception of language 
should have taken shape in the mind of one who, though by nation- 
ality a Swiss, was brought up in dose assodation with French 
culture. That there is, on the contrary, some fundamental rela- 
tionship between the two facts, as wc arc inclined to believe, would 
appear to be abundantly confirmed by the observation that every 
member of the sociological school we are to discuss is also, either 
French or, like Saussurc, from French-speaking Switzerland. In 
France, as is well known, the social will, the will of the group, 
wields a powerful influence in matters which elsewhere arc com- 
paratively immune from its interference. Extreme centralization 
makes itself felt not only in the political and administrative spheres* 
but also in matters of language ; the capital exercises its control 
with as much severity in this domain as elsewhere, and the provinces 
must bow to the linguistic dictates of Paris. The tradition is of 
long standing, dating from the times of Francis the First at least, 
and has resulted in smoothing out to a much greater extent than in 
other Romance lands the peculiarities of dialect. Again, this 
standard speech, radiated by the political and cultural centre, 
took on its present form also as the result of dose supervision by 
an * authority that of the famous Salons, which, in the seventeenth 
century, when dassical French received what we may call its 

* On ihe rdations between speech and sodety, cp. H. DeU<xo», Lt largag* 
€i la and ed., p. 63 f. ; cp. also : W. Doromwikl, Queiqvef remora^ na iy 

repporis dg h sodotogU dg la : ZhtrkJitim ft F, dt Smtutffi, io Pgficbolegv 

du tengege dt 1933), p. 62 t 
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final shape, consulting on the one hand the speech of the court, 
and on the other the pronouncements of the grammarians, played 
a decisive part in the work of linguistic standardization. All this 
could not have happened if it had not been in tune with the 
French mind, which is the more ready to bow to the will of the 
community the more evidently social in character is the act to be 
performed. Now nothing could be more * social * than language. 
We talk to others, not to ourselves. We have continually in view 
our audience, be it of one or several, and we strive to adjust our* 
selves to it, and to adopt as far as possible its modes of expression. 
The Frenchman, so prone to ask, even in regard to his most everyday 
acts, ** What will people say ? **, obeys these inward promptings 
much more readily and with greater consistency than the majority 
of his fellows. His rationalism and his love for clarity and precision 
work in the same direction : talking to be understood, we must 
do all we can to help our listener to follow what we say. No wonder, 
then, that with French linguists the idea that human language Is 
a means for the intercommunication of thought, and only that, 
prevails. 

The reader will encounter towards the end of the present chapter 
a number of linguists whose affiliation to the French school does 
not go beyond certain similarities in doctrine, or even in method. 
Some of these are investigators of ‘ argots * or ‘ slangs *, those 
special forms of language thrown up by certain social conditions 
or evolved by certain social categories. Others make a study of 
the characteristic features which differentiate one language from 
others. Both groups arc alike, however, in that they consider 
language as it is at a given time, not concerning themselves with 
its earlier phases, and this it is which gives them a kinship with 
the French school, most of whom, as we shall see, either in practice 
or theory, also show a preference for what their master termed the 
synchronistic study of language, i.c. descriptive study, as against 
the diachronistic or historical method. Moreover, students of 
* slangs ’ have a further bond with Saussure, in that nothing could 
provide more patent evidence that speech is a social phenomenon 
than the existence of these purely social products. 
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A comparison between Satissure and one of the founders of the 
schools already studied^ Vossler to wit, would provide a striking 
array of contrasts. Whereas the system propounded 
Sausflm^e^ Munich scholar appears in the mass as a 

lofty and audacious structure, but somewhat ill* 
defined and insecure in points of detail, Saussure's edifice is remark- 
able for the excessive care which he brings to bear on the analysb 
of its several component parts.* It is as though we had before us 
a professor, a real teacher, examining calmly and reflectively what 
he is to say to his pupils, intent at every step upon drawing their 
attention to the errors to be avoided and upon showing them the 
path along which they may travel without danger. It is difficult 
to imagine a more thorough or a more unprejudiced observer of 
the facts of language than Saussure. The explanations he brings 
us are thus, in the majority of cases, extremely precise, almost 
mathematical, and consequently convincing. Only rarely does he 
arouse contradiction. What interests him above all things is 
method ; on this his whole powers appear to be concentrated. 

To turn now to his theories. The most famous of these is the 
sharp distinction he makes between *la langue* and *la 
parole *, which we may render, imperfeedy, by ‘ language * and 
* speech * Language ' is a lexical and grammadcal system, 
having a virtual existence in the consciotisness of those individuals 


* Saussutc's theory of language i$ to be found in his CotiM 4 m 
Lausanne-Parii, 1916, 2nd cd., Paris, 1923, $rd, 1931. The book was 

f ublbhed after his death, and was compiled fnm lecture-notes taken by ^ 
is pupils, Ch. Bally and A. Sechebaye. There is a German translation by 
H. Lommel, which Dears the more appropriate title, GrMd/rogin dtr a^rmwun 
Spraehwissetisthqft, Berlin-Leipsig, 1931. 

Saussure's scientific career was a curious one, in a number of ways. In >879, 
when he was scarcely twenty-one, and still a student (be studied m Gero^y, 
particularly at Leipzig under those famous neo-grammarians, Leskien, Osmon, 
and Brugmann), he published a work entitled sw U ^Urm prvmitfj^ 

96 j€lUs dans Us languss inda^MunpdtweSy which, even to-day, arouses the unbound^ 
admiration of the experts in this field. In i8di be %vas appointed * Maltn de 
conferences * at the Ecole Pratique des Hauto-Etudes, in Pans ; ten 
he transferred to his nadve Geneva, as lecturer in Ind^European, and in iw 
became full professor of Sanscrit and Indo-European philology; in 19^ no 
received in addition the chair of general linguistics, whi^ he bdd tiU his d»tn 
in 1913. He has written very little. In addition to the Court dt IxngmstigveiMou, 
his collected works, republished posthumously as RmcumU des pu^Uations 
de Ferdinand de Sausstas, Gen^, 1992, compose a volume of some sia htmdfw 
pages. None the less, bu influence, not only upon his pupils, but upon philolonts 
in general, has been among the most profound- He was a remarkaWe teacher, 
and among his numerous pupils are, or were, some of the leading 
linguistic scholarship ; for example, A. Meillet, M. Grammont, and is***y* 
M^et, a world celebrity, did not hesitate to declare that on every page of bis 
work was to be found something he owed to Saussure (cp. BuU» de la SoetM at 
linguistic, XVIIl [1912-13], p. clxx)- 
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who compose a linguistic community ; without such a group, be 
it small or great, of speaking individuals, * language ' is impossible. 
As a social product, and a means of communication between men, 
* language ' does not depend upon the individual who speaks it ; 
on the contrary, the latter is obliged to apply himself to acquire 
it, and often does so completely only after much effort. It follows 
that the study of * language ’ must of necessity be purely psycho* 
logical. * Speech ’ signifies the act whereby the individual avails 
himself of * language ’ to express his ideas. Thus, it is individual 
in its nature. It comprises, too, the emission of sounds. It must 
therefore be studied both psychologically and physically. It is 
in * speech * that all linguistic changes have their source, but these 
only succeed in modifying * language that is, the established 
system, when conditions are favourable for their generalization 
and they are adopted by the linguistic community as a whole. For 
this to happen they mxist of necessity correspond to certain generally 
prevailing tendencies within the community. Saussure's distinc- 
tion between * language ’ and * speech it should be added, is not 
only an essential part of his linguistic system, illustrative of his 
whole attitude towards human language, but also enables us to 
understand more completely certain points in the doctrine of 
Gllli^ron and, particularly, of Vossler.^ 


I It abould be itmted here that twofold conceptioa of the phenomenon of 
language ii not actually of Sau0ure*a inventioa. Hermann Paul, rrintifiUn . . . , 
5th ed., i^ao, p. 31 f. andp. 404 f., speaks of* (SprachO Usu$ i.e. Sauwure** 
'la langue a^ * (tndividuelle) Spr^taligkeit * (--'la parole*), and asserts 
likewise that changes in the * Usus ' have thear source in the speech activity of the 
individual. A fiin ilar conceptioa, according to N. Driganu, Daccrompnuit VII, 

S . 966, is already to be fotuid in the writings of von Humlwldt. But no one before 
auifure bad made it the keystone of his linguistic doctrinci nor elaborated it In 
such esthaustave detail, for the great good, be it said, of all linguistic thought. 

Before leaving this topic it is relevant to mention that Gab^entz, in Du Sptc^h* 
wiiwuth^y sArs Mtthodtn wid ^uiurigin E/gehrdsUs Leipaig, 1891, pp. 3'<4, 

establishes a distinction between * K^e *, or language as an individual 

pboiomeoon, a for the expression of certain ideas, and * Spracbe *, tJ;e 

totality of all such of ecpression for all manner of ideas, and the totality 

of all those aptitudes and inclinations which determine the forms of speech, and 
of all the representations which determine its content. But it is the stress laid 
upon this dualism by Saussure which accounts for the discussions which it has 
aroused in recent years. Without going into in detail, we must mention a 
further relinement suggest^ by Delacsoix, in bis antroductioa to lu Umgag* *t U 
ptnsdi (and cd., 1^0) , where be subdivides further each member of the Saussurian 
duality, between * le langage * as a human (acuity common to all 

peoples and nces (an idfo remiiuscent of von Humboldt), * la langue *, under* 
stocM as with ^ussure, ' la pan^ ^e psychological activity of the individual 
in the Ibrmulatioo of words, finally * le parlo *, or process of utterance. 
Elsewhere, sMd., p. 74, we find Delacroix quoting with approval the opinion of 
jespersea, Jomiai it tsyMog^, 1997, p. 505, that the distinction berween la 
langue ' a^ * la parole * should not nude too absolute. Similarly, Vendryes, 
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It follows from the foregoing that linguistics is but a branch of 
semeiology, or the science of the signs and symbols used in society, 
and is of a kindred nature with the various rituals, signals, formulae 
of politeness, etc., to which conventional values are attached by 
the social group. Language should indeed be studied in relation- 
ship with these other social phenomena, as well as independently, 
for its own sake. The relations between language and civilization, 
social institutions, dialect and so forth appertain to external lin- 
guistics, an important branch of language study, inasmuch as it 
throws light on numerous linguistic problems ; but there is nothing 
in common between this and internal linguistics, as the facts 
it studies do not affect in any degree the nature and inward essence 
of language. Internal linguistics, on the other hand, deals with 
everything which can modify the lingxiistic system. In keeping 
with this novel conception Saussure makes use of a terminology 
that is also unusual. Langxiage consists of signs, that is to say, 
unities, which can, however, be decomposed into a ‘ determinate *, 
i.c. the notion, and a * determinant the acoustic image, but both 
of these are so closely interwoven that one of them always calls 
up the other. The linguistic sign, moreover, has the following 
characteristics : it is arbitrary, that is to say, there is no real 
reiationship between a word and the notion it embodies, but only 
a fortuitous connection between name and thing, ^ and, secondly. 
It is constant, and cannot be modified by the whim of the indi- 
vidual, though subject to change in and by the process of time. 

Internal linguistics is static or synchronistic and evolu- 
tional or diachronistic. In the former case, we describe a 
language as it appears at a given moment, taking no account of 
its earlier phases ; in the latter, we investigate a language over 

in a review of Jespenen, MmkinJ, /{atian end Individual Jrom a Unguiftk paistS 
MW, Oslo, 1925, in Bull, da la Sac. da Iw^.^ XXVll fuac. 2, p. s, writes 

that the dutisedoQ set up by Saussure is only defensible if we take his two terms 
sociol^calJy. ** La parole **, be says, p. 6, esi la langue en action dans un groupe 
social donne ** La parole ne peut Stre obaervte et ^tudi^ que d ertf l*maivi<fu. 
Mais l*ussge que fait chaque iodlvidu de la parole ttt rteM par des conventions 
sociates, celles du groupe auquel iJ appartient** It is fegimnate, thei^ore, to 
** considdrer la langue une entity id^e, indepeodaate des individus qui 

la parlent et s’imposant 4 eux restriction **. '* La parole a pour r^sultat de 
tfansformer 4 chaque instant la lan^e.** Cp. also Trtwaux du CtrtU lingidsti^ dr 
hagtu, 1 , Prague, 1939, p. 33 f. ; and A. H. Gardiner, Tha Tfu^ 0/ SpaaA and 
Lang^tt Oxford, 1932. 

^ The idea that the linguistic sign is arbitrary is an ancient one and goes back 
to the TbomUts, and to Aristotle. It is to be found in together with a 

number of other ideas propounded anew by Schuebardt or Vosler, as, for example, 
the poetic origin of language ; cp. J. Ronjat, Remu des lavw nmasus, 
(•981-9), p. 394. 
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one or several periods, tracing it through its successive stages. 
Both from the point of view of theory and method these two 
branches of internal linguistics are quite distinct, and must be 
kept strictly apart in language study. Both are equally legitimate, 
but the static or synchronistic should have our preference, inasmuch 
as, on the one hand, to the individual speakers the present state 
of a language, its static element, is the only reality,^ and, on the 
other, the modlBcations in language are individual in their origin, 
that IS to say, are phenomena of * la parole and only become 
incorporated in * la langue * if circumstances are favourable for 
their adoption. By dehnition, diachronistic or evolutional lin- 
guistics can only deal with * Ja langue *, as only ^ Ja langue " is a 
continuum that can change in Time.* 

‘ That is to say, when we are speaking we are conscious only of the system of 
expression which prevaib at the moment, of the existing syntactical and verbal 
convention. We do not concern ounelves with earlier modes of speech, or with 
the origins of otir words, not even if we are etymologists by profession. 

* Alternative tenns for those used ^ Saussure are : descriptive 
linguistics and historical linguistics respectively. It b the latter which 
has been and still remains predominant in Romance studies. But the former 
has not been neglect^, especially of late. Thus K. v. Ettmayer has an article in 
dtr ramanwhfn sprathwistinstha/i, I, Halle a.S., 1910, p. i f. » 
entitle UtrUiiiim wtr rw UfiiMnufiaJiiich dfskriptut* Crammatik ?, a question to which 
he replies in the affirmative. Similarly, we may quote works by E. Ifertog, 
Uistmufu SprathUhre its /ftufraniiiswhtn. / .* LautUhrtt Heidelberg, 

I 9 > 3 > which describes the present state of the French language from the phoneuc 
point of view, or again J. Haas, pfn^frofupnuhi Spniax, Halle a.S., 1909, and Vbrr 
ipr^huiisMmf^Jilicht BrkUirwtf. Ein nulKodisthn Btihcit Haile a.S., 1992 (an 
extract of thb work b reproduced by Spitser in Mfiitfrwfrk* dtr nm^ischen Spra£h'‘ 
II, Munich, 1930, p. 92 f ), where he urges that beside the etymoJojp' 
{i.e. the origin and evolut&a) the syntactical elements of the lan^age, ^e 
syntactical lections of thoe elements for methodical and scientinc 

treatment. But no lingubt makes such a sharp dbtinctioo between the hbtoricaJ 
and the descriptive method as do Saussure and hb disciples. Even the authors 
ineationed above mingle both methods, with a natural leaning towards the 
hbtorical in view of its time-honoured imdominance in our discipline. Herxog, 
for example, entitles hb study hbtoricaJ, because, as he says in the prefa^, he 
holds that a knowledge (k the past helps to understand the present, while Ha^, 
who combines the psychologicaJ (i.e. descriptive) with the hbtorical method in 
hb Syniaxy publbhed shortly afterwards a FrosttPsutht Sjmtoxy 

Halle a.S., 1916, where he desib with Old French. A closer kinship with Sauuure 
IS dbplayed by Ermt Otto, 2 ^ CftmdUiung der Spreihwissmufia/iy Biclefcld- 
Leiptig, 19x9, whose dbiiaction * Sprechkunde Swachkonde/ Mrresponeb 
m a lar^ measure to Saussure*s ' Static lingubdcs '< — *^acbronbtic Lingubtics . 
The question has been given a certain prominence fairly recently through a swdy 
by von Wartburg, Das InMOndtrgriifm wn dtsktiptwr tmd Hsiarucher Sprashwusm- 
in BtrithU fiber du Verfutndtwiien der Sde/mschen Akodtmii der Wusenuhajim 
^ Ie^rig,phil..hbt. Klasse, 63. Band (193O* P- < 

thb study by Spitser, iihrahnleO /. grrm. u. rom. FW/., Lll (1931), col. 
it would appear that von Wartburg maintains that hbtorical and descriptive 
hngubtics, so religiously ke^ apart by Saussure, have become mingled thanks 
to GiUi^ron, Eb work on homonyms {vide npre, p. tSs f.)* The detecting of 
incompatible homoDyms at a given period is ' descriptive *, but ibeif replacement 
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Saussure passes at this point to the important problem of Ian* 
guage Jaws. Like every Jaw of a social character these> too, should 
be imperative and general. But the laws of language, whether 
synch ronistic or diachronistic, do not severally comply with both 
of these requirements ; the former are solely general, the latter 
solely imperative.^ Even the much discussed ‘ sound*!aws ’ are 
in no better case because, being diachronistic, they, too, have no 
general validity. Moreover, their significance with respect to * la 
langue * is further reduced by the fact that they do not affect what 
is essential in the material of language.’ 

We have seen above that these two branches of the science of 
language are distinct in their alms and methods. After analysing 
the notion of * la langue \ which is not a * substance \ but only a 
* form Saussure concerns himself in detail, first with static 
linguistics, and then with evolutional. The constituent elements 
of human language, considered at a particular moment, without 
taking count of its earlier stages, are related to each other syn* 
tagmatically and assoc ia lively. Words are combined in 
syntagmas, which owe their structure to the linear dimension of 
speech and have a real existence, outside ourselves.’ Syntagmas 
are of the domain of * la langue *, not of * la parole *, particularly 
when we have to do with ready-made expressions of the type : 
aliofu done /, d force diy rompre une lance , etc., where no change of any 
of the component parts is permissible. Freedom to change word 
sequence is a characteristic only of * la parole*. Association 


by other words b a matter of hbtoriea] linguistics, the effective link' beiweca the 
two pbenomena being frequently, as allied by Spilzer himself (see above, 191 )> 
the fancy of the speakers. In this connection the reviewer expresses eurptw chat 
von Wartburg does not mention Vossler, the champion of ' fancy ' as a czeauve 
force in language. Von Wartburg's reply b to be found in LUtrottirbl. f gsrm. u- 
rcm. PMU.» LIII (S93a), col. 14a f. 

^ The laws, or rules, which govern a language at a given moment m gentfaJ 
because they apply to all facts of the same type, but they have no imp^tive 
character, in the seme that the language has no means of enforci^ their 
ance, so that, in process of time, one law is replaced by another. The laws which 
preside over Ungubtic change, viewed hbtorically, are impmtive, from the very 
tael that they have come about, but they are not general in character, because 
they fail Co ecercbe their influence upon all words, tonns, etc, of the same type, 
witness, for example, the numerous exceptions to die sound-laws. 

* In truth, neither the meaning of a word nor the function of a grammatical 
form b affect^ by a change in soimd. 

* A syntagma b composed of at least two units in sequence : relire / 

emtre tcus ; la vis fammr ; Dieu est bettf PHJoit beau jwffrow / etc 

The study of syntagmas b not to be identified with syntax, which b but a brax^ 
of syntag^tology. Thus, of the examples quoted, the first, r»-/irr, be l ongs to vitiro- 
formation, to use the current tenninok>gy, and in no sense to syntax. 
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b th« process by which a word awakens in our mind the image 
of one or more words with which it b in formal or semantic rela- 
tionship. Thus, the word enseignment calb to mind, whether we 
will it or not, ^nseigrur, renseigrur, on the one hand, and education^ 
apprentissage, etc. on the other. These two types of relationship 
exercbe reciprocal influence one upon the other ; the closer their 
mutual correspondence, the less arbitrary are the linguistic ‘ signs \ 
Languages differ greatly in respect of this correspondence. In 
some [in French for example], the arbitrary character of the 
lingubtic signs b more apparent (sec p. 381), and these Saussurc 
calls lexicological languages ; in others, where there is greater 
solidarity between the semantic and the formal associations [for 
example German], the signs appear less arbitrary, and these he 
calls grammatical languages. The traditional division of 
grammar into morphology and syntax is inaccurate, that b to 
say incomplete, inasmuch as vocabulary also forms part of 
grammar, for there are words which express all manner of relation- 
ships unaided by any grammatical forms. In any case, grammar 
can only have as its object the static or coexistent phenomena of 
a language, for it can only concern itself with a language considered 
as a system of means of expression, and such a system is of neces- 
sity confined to a single period. The term ‘ historical grammar 
b thus meaningless, as it would imply the study of the linguistic 
system while in process of evolution, which is impossible, for the 
system as it evolves, changes, and becomes another system. What 
we usually call hbtorical grammar b no other than diachronistic 
linguistics. 

It b to this latter domain that the thorny problem of phonetic 
changes belongs.^ Saussure makes a close scrutiny of all the 

* The author attempts a modification of current terminolo^. Generally, 
*phonetict * is ntfd to dmianate the physiology of sounds, and phonology 
the history of sounds. Saussure reverses the use of the two terms, becatm, ts he 
say I {op. rti., pp. 55-6), * la phonedque * was originally used, and u soil used, to 
mean the study ct the evolution of sounds. If we apply thw term also to the 
physiology of sound production, he goes on to say, we would be c o n fusmg two 
entirely different disdpUno : (i) phonology or the dcscnption of sounds, 
which is a science andUary to linguistics, but not part of lingimtja, as H is con- 
cemed with ‘b parole*, and (2) phonetics, an historical sciojcc, and an 
essential part of linguistics. The distwction is a legitimate one, but the conlusi^ 
Saussure would ^Sn to avoid appears more likely if his terminology u adopted. 
TTte great maiority of linguists and all the phoneticians (Sieveit, Jespersen, 
Rouiidoi, etc.) use * phonetics * for the physiology of sounds, and although all 
do not adopt the term * phonology * for tne^ historical study, those who use the 
term ‘phonetics' for the latter avoid confution by tpeakmg of butoncal 
phonetics *. Anotb^ way out is to use instead of ‘ historic phoaeucs the tenn 
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theories which have been put forward to account for these changes, 
such as : race, physical environment, convenience, transmission 
(o children, social and political conditions, the ethnical substratum, 
and fashion. With regard to all or nearly all, he shows himself 
sceptical, because although theoretically it is impossible to deny 
the action of any one of them, it is equally impossible to determine 
that action with precision. It is worth pointing out, further, that 
Saussure gives particular prominence to convenience of articu* 
lation, to which he attaches far greater importance than other 
modern linguists. A peculiarity of phonetic change is that it is 
not limited in time or space. At the same time it may be the cause 
of much disturbance in grammar.^ 

Special attention is paid by Saussure to analogy, which, to 
him, as to the neo«grammarians, is a kind of linguistic counterpoise 
to sound*change. From the point of view of results, analogy is of 
the domain of * la parole \ because analogical formations are 
individual ; but from the point of view of the psychological process 
underlying it, it appertains to * la langue *, as the individual speaker 
breaks up the word into its component parts, real or supposed, and 
with their help seu about creating new formations. This analysis, 
applied by men when they speak, is called by Saussure ' subjective 
analysis and is distingmshed from the ' objective analysis ' of the 
linguist, which is based on special historical knowledge, not on a 
feeling for the language like the former. In a word like amdbast 
he says, a Roman would see three elements (ama^ba^s), or possibly 
only two (ama^bas), whereas a linguist picks out four 
Similarly, a Parisian feels the word errant as a single unit, while 
the linguist breaks it down into two constituents, in- and •font, 
Latin in-/anj^ in-ZanUm, * not talking In the life of language it 
is of course only the subjective analysis that matters, because it 
alone is productive of new, anal^cal, formations. But objective 
analysis is not to be disdained, because, for one reason, it springs 
from the same source as its counterpart. 

Saussure devotes a number of chapters to geographical 

* hbtory of sounds *, as b frequently done. Cp. AJ. Rosetli, Phfin/Hqut H bhonologUt 
in BulUtin lingMstique (Bucharest), II (1934), p. 5 f. Cp. al» S. Pufcariu’s reouru 
in DaeorcTTUfiia, II (xgai-a), p. q 8 f, VI (id«9-3o), p. 2ti f., VII (i 93 *’‘ 3 )» 
p. 437 f., and Volksttm und KidUa der III (1930), p. 16 f. Tbb matttf of 

terminology has become complicated still further w the special meaning given 
to * phonology ' by the Prague philologists. (Cp. p. 334, n. i.) 

^ For example, many forms in the Romance d^ensions or coqiugations that 
are unknown to Latin have come about because of the confusion renting from 
phonetic changes undergone by the endings in popular speech. 
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linguistics,^ a branch of external Hngwstics (see above, p. 284). 
Here the problem of the d? Terentiation of languages is, in every 
respect, of quite major imps^nance. The differences between 
languages, as between dialects, he attributes to tlie workings of 
time. Space, on the other hand, accounts for their common 
elements. Spatial factors cause the differences between one idiom 
and another to be less marked than they would have been if the 
action of time had been unimpeded. Through geographical con* 
tiguity features peculiar to one idiom may spread to others and 
thus give rise to so*called iso glosses, or boundaries between 
dialect features, a term to which Saussure prefers 'waves of 
innovation’, borrowed from J. Schmidt’s wave theory men- 
tioned above on p. 52, note. Two conflicting forces preside over 
the expansion of new linguistic forms, one centripetal, ' la force 
d’ intercourse *, or * force unifiantc the other centrifugal, the 
* esprit de clocher *. There are no such things as natural linguistic 
boundaries ; there are as many dialects as there are localities. 
When we cast our eyes over a linguistic map, we observe that 
sometimes two or three * waves of innovation ’ roughly coincide, 
or even merge together over a certain distance. When coincidences 
of this kind are sufficiently numerous we may, with some measure 
of justification, speak of dialects.* But in any case the causes 
which differentiate dialects are of a non-linguistic order In the 
strict sense, be they social, political, religious facts or what not. 
Nor are there natural boundaries between languages, though in 
the case of the latter the differences are more noticeable and 
frequently sharply marked. But these, likewise, are to be attributed 
to causes foreign to language, above all to migration, movements 

‘ Not to be confused with linguistic geography. Saussure only concerns 
hitnielf with the disinbution of the various languages over the globe, the reasons 
why they are so numerous, the existence, or otherwise, of boundaries between 
them, etc. His use of the tenn * geography ' is thus in keeping with its norrrisJ 
<^ODnoutlon, and quite difTerent from the meaning attached to it in Chap. lU 
of the present book. It is true that ^ussure does mention the Atlos lirtgutsucue de 
la Franet and its author, but in a manner which shows cicely that he did not 
realise its exceptional value, particularly to general linguistics. On p. 077 , for 
ouanple, he writes : Un des avantago des atlas iinguisUques, de founur 
dw mat^riaux pour da travaux de dialeciologie ”, having previousjy stated mat 
the study of dialect featura called for the cartographical method. That is all he 
makes of linguistic geography in the GilU^ronlaa sense ! 

• Sausnire also examines the question 5 What Is language and what is dialect ? 
From his discussion we gather that these are very relative nouons, which, so 
much of what we have seen of his doctrine, reminds us of Schuchvdt («. 

P* 5« f.). The question has been discussed recenUy by A. 

vsTBivurSraAs tmd Schriflrpraelu, Cermaniseh’tvnaniKna Monatsseftrifl, XIX 

P'434f. 

19 
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of population and the like, which have brought about the dis- 
appearance of intermediate forms of speech far less divergent than 
tlie languages that are to-day contiguous.^ A similar obliteration 
of transitional forms may occur for other reasons, as, for example, 
Uie imposition of a standard speech, as in France, to the detriment 
of the popular vernaculars. 

Despite the fact that language is a purely spiritual product, 
Saussure does not believe that its study can lead us to conclusions 
concerning the minds of the individuals who speak it. To con- 
trovert the view cherished by Vossler (see above, Chapter II), he 
puts forward two arguments : (i) “ Un proc^d^ linguistique n’cst 
pas n^cessairement ddtermind par des causes psychiques ** (op. nV. , 
ed. II, pp. 310-11), (2) ** Le caractire psychologique du groupe 
linguistique p^e peu devant un fait comme la suppression d'une 
voyelle ou une modification d'accent, et bien d'autres choses 
analogues capables de r^volutionner i chaque instant le rapport 
du signe et de I'id^e dans nUmporte quelle forme de la langue " 
(ibidm, pp. 311-12). These assertions arc backed up by a number 
of well chosen examples, and it follows that, if the facu are as 
stated, no family of languages is entitled to rank once and for all 
as belonging to a certain linguistic type. This point of view finds 
forcible expression in the concluding words of his book, which may 
be considered as summarizing in its essentials the whole Saussurian 
outlook upon language, ** La linguistique a pour unique et 
veritable objet la langue envisage en elle-m^me et pour elle-m^me 
(ibidem, p. 317). 

•k it * 


a 


Following upon this account of Saussure’s linguistic system 
comparison would appear to be called for between him and certain 
Criticism of scholars already known to us, the more so as his 
the Saueeurlan place in the histoiy of linguistics has been a matter 
Doctriae ^1* considerable argument. Thus, A. Wallcnskdld, 

reviewing in ^^euphilologischi MitUilmgen, XXV (1924), P* ^^3^ 
a study by the present author upon the state of Romance Philology,^ 


* This is the case with regard to the Crootier between Slavonic and Gemao i 
between French and Italian, on the other hand, trantitional dialects exist. 

* Der fmUige Stand der tcmarnxhm Spreehunssmsehoji, in Stand tmd Av/gaben dif 

SprachuAutnsthaJt. FtiUthnJl Jpir Wilhaim Hei^berg, 1994, p* , 5^5 

In this study, the author, while attaching due importance to the inaoyalioxu m 
method and outlook intx^uced by Saussure az^d his disciples, and setting them 
forth in as great detail as those of Vossler Gilliiioa, exp ressly states that 
Saussure is ast a revolutionary. 
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objects to the representatives of the French school and their leader 
being considered as adversaries of the neo-grammarians whom, 
it is asserted, they do but follow. Fr. Schurr, again, Das Wesen der 
Spraefu tmd <Ur Sinn der Spraihwissenschaji, in Deutsche Vietteljakrsschrift 
filr LiUraturwissenschaJi und GeisUsgesektehU, I (1923), goes so far as 
to claim (pp. 485-6}, that Saussure is in many respects a ' positi- 
vist \ inasmuch as he speaks of the * mechanism * of language and 
has an approach to linguistics which is decidedly rationalistic. 
Other scholars, too, have in like manner set Saussure among the 
neo-grammarians. 

It is indeed true that Saussure very frequently reminds us of 
them. The great importance he attaches to convenience as a 
factor in language change, his setting analogy beside and in 
contradistinction to sound-change, his disregard for linguistic 
geography, his rejection of the Vosslerian conception of ' the spirit 
of the language etc., are so many * old * features in his doctrine. 
But how many other features, more numerous and more important 
than these, mark him olT from the traditionalist school i To men- 
tion a few : the upholding of the individual origin of linguistic 
changes, the denial of laws of whatever kind, particularly of the 
sound-laws (which, to boot, have the further demerit of being 
quite extraneous to the system, the substance of the language), 
the assertion of the non-existence of natural linguistic boundaries, 
of the essentially psychological nature of language, manifest even 
in the utterance of sounds, the preference for ' static * linguistics 
and, consequently, at least in principle, a certain hostility towards 
the historical approach so cherished by the ne^grammarians. 
From this concern with the actual * states * of language ensue other 
features characteristic of the Saussurian doctrine, namely, the great 
importance it allows to syntax^ and the interest in style which 
brings into being a new branch of language study, stylistics.* 
In this regard the French school comes near to that of Vossler and 
his pupils, from which in other respects it is so fundamentally 
different, particularly by its unconcern, as a general rule (the 
exceptions will come later), for the aesthetic element in language, 

* It u tme that the Deo'>grammariaas also worked in this field, but the great 

nkigority of tbecD w er e coccemed with sounds, or at most with fiexions, showing, 
where lyntax was concereed, a respe c tful abo^ation. One needs only to think 
of the multitude of ^od grammars which treat of f^onology and 

morphology but stop short at syntax. 

* Not actually in the cate of SauMure himself but with hij pupil Gb. Bally 
(see below). 
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on which the idealists set such great store in their works. As we 
have seen» the members of the idealist group show, like the followers 
of Saussure, a marked preference for syntax study, in the broad 
sense of the term, though naturally from a different angle, holding 
as they do that the * spirit of the language * can be more readily 
discovered through the study of its grammatical structure. Finally, 
even the sociological conception of language, although not an 
entire innovation, has none the less brought fresh fruits by being 
applied consistently ; many are the linguistic phenomena which 
have received new and more convincing explanation, because 
language has been envisaged as a social fact.^ 

We have seen that Saussure diffm from Vossler by a diametrically 
opposite attitude towards the question of * the spirit ' of language, 
and by a complete disregard for its aesthetic side. But this is not 
all. Saussure talks of our * acquiring * language ; a man does not 
begin with a complete understanding of the linguistic system into 
which he is bom, but is obliged to acquire it gradually, a process 
entailing at times considerable eflfort. Vossler, on the contrary, 
looks upon the speaking individual as creative, like the poet, as 
original, and consequently incapable of imitating others or even 
himself. The reason of this divergence is to be sought in the fact 
that Saussure is thinking of* la langue ' and Vossler of* la parole *. 
Each of them is right therefore in his own fashion. We have only 
to think of the struggles which confront the child and, oRen enough, 
the adult even, before he can achieve a complete mastery of the 
system of his mother tongue, above all of the grammatical forms ; 
while as regards * la parole or language in actual application by 
the individual seeking to give utterance to something, it is evident 
that there can be no question here of* acqtiiring * or of * imitating *, 
except in the matter of grammatical formulae and ready-made 
constructions, for how can we model our speech on that of another, 
when the thoughts and icelings we seek to express are our own and 
exclusively our own ? This dualism of * la langue * and * la parole 
explains a further distinction between Saussure and Vossler, 
namely, that the former studies what is common and general in 
human language, while the latter is interested in what is individual 
and particular. 

Saussure*s afhnities with Gilli^ron lie more deeply, and are due 

* For deoib under this bead see below, where we d«cribe the work of A. 
M eillel, the most authoritative representadve of the sociologicaJ trend in language 
study. 
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not to any fortuitous circumstance, but to a certain intellectual 
kinship, to be explained partly racially, partly by similarity of 
training.^ Like Gillieron, Sa assure is a rationalist, though less 
obviously. He, too, sees in language solely a means of mutual 
understanding between men, a product of reason, to the exclusion 
of any interference on the part of fancy or emotivity. Equally 
rationalistic is his use of the word * system ’ with regard to language, 
as though it were a piece of mechanism, a machine, constructed 
from a number of parts, closely and intricately assembled, a machine, 
therefore, that we must learn to handle by getting to know its 
components, and further that we are constantly tempted to take 
to pieces, by that process of * subjective analysis * mentioned above 
(p. 288). The natural consequence of this rationalistic conception 
is the important part given to consciousness in the doctrine of 
both scholars ; Gillieron, at every turn, calls upon homonymy, 
popular etymology, and other purely intellectual factors in the 
development of human sp>eech, while Saussure makes of analogy, 
again an exclusively rational and conscious phenomenon, a 
linguistic principle of the first importance.^ 

Among the features which differentiate these two linguists, in 
addition to the fact already noted (p. 289} of Saussure's entire failure 
to appreciate the significance of linguistic geography in the domain 
of language theory, we would point particularly to the following, 
which is also of considerable import : Gillieron, a student of dialect, 
is concerned naturally with * la parole * — although he does also 
take into account * la langue *, for example when his investigations 
go down into the subjacent strata of vocabulary, or when he dis* 
cusses linguistic prindples^and, further, partly by reason of the 
nature and object of the discipline he founded, investigates more 
partictilarly the vocabulary of the vernaculars, with, as an 
immediate and natural consequence, their phonology, whereas 
Satissure, in theory, inclines towards syntax, believing at the same 

^ From iBdi to 1891 they were both of them living and working in Paris. 

* We may qtiote a lew characteristic pasMges from the Covr ek lutguuti^ui 
iMtoU, ed. II : ** La langue oe cesse d'iatcr^^ter et de dteompoecr les unitd 
qiii lui scat dotui 6 e$ ** (p. sss). '* Mais mCme dans see tSionnements I'analogie 
cxeree une influence sur la langue. Ainsi, biea qu'elle ne soit pas eo elle-m^me 
uo fait d'^volutioo, elle reflate de moment en moment les clungemeots inter* 
venus rScoAomie de la langue ec les consacre par des combsnaisons nouvelles. 
EUe est la collaboratriec efficace de toutes les forces qui modifient sans cesse 
^architecture inidrieure d*un idsomc, et 4 ce dcre elle est un puissant facteur 
d'Svolutioo " (p. ^ 34 ^)* ** • • • pris en Uoc, ce* continuels wmaniements [called 
forth by analog] joueat dans I'i^lution de la langue uc rdle comidenble, plus 
coniidS»ble oKme que celui des changements de sons (p. 935). 
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time, for reasons we have shown, that preference should be given 
to synchronistic or static linguistics over the diachronistic or 
historical.* 

Saussure's doctrines have been much discussed by linguistic 
specialists, particularly on the occasion of his death, and on the 
posthumous publication of the work we have just summarized. 
We append a list of the articles or reviews known to us, either 
directly or indirectly : A. Mcillct, Ferdinand de Saussure (obituary 
notice), in Bull. Soc. Ling., XVIII (i 912-13), CLXV f. ; Ch. Bally, 
Ferdinand de Saussure et Vitat aciuel des Etudes Unguis tigues, Geneva, 
1913 ; W. Str.[eitbergJ, Ferdinand de Saussure, in Indogermamscfu 
Forschungen, XXXI (1913), Anzciger, p. 16 ; A. Meillet, Ferdinand 


' Saussure's ideas ere to be met with in the writings of a nurober of other 
scholars, particularly in those of Br^al, Henry, and Darmcsteter, and, as ^ of 
these were his seniors, one might be tempted to spesJt of Saussure as their debtor. 
But, as a similar kinship is to be detected between certain of Satmure's doctrmes 
and the teachings of the neo-grammarians, it is more appropriate to Mnsiriw 
him as having focused a number of ideas which were ukine shape in me linguutic 
world, and which were, in a sense, common property. His onginality. wmch is 
indisputable, would thus consist in having evolved a complete and coherent 
system, all his own, irrespective of the source of any pa^cular ingredient. yVe 
quote some of hb points M contact with the scholars mentioned. In the f ollo wing 
sentence from V. Henry's Antinomies lingmsti^ues, Paris, 1896, p. 58, reproduw 
by A. Datuat, Essai de $ndOiodologie tinguuli^ dans le domcine des Ungues et des ^atou 
romasu, Parb, 1906, p- too. we have a conception of language as a tyst^ 



et logique qui par un vague auvisme doit se transmettre du cerveau de I ancetre 
it celui de ses descendants." With reg^ to Br^al, as Dauzat also poinO out, vt* 
find in hb famous Essai de Paris, 1897 (5th ed., 19**)* the princjpie ot 

* utility ' put forward as one of the causes of semantic change, together with an 
entirely rationaibtic conception of language analogous to Aai of Saosiw. 
Indeeo, A. Meillet's summing up Br^ and hb vrork in BuUettn de taSoeietem 
iingisistique, XX (1916), pp. i6-t7, might with equal appropriat^ert be appu» 
to Saussure : ** Pr^ntant le langage comme le rdsultat de 1 achvite huinaine « 
des efforts faits par lea hommea comme pour s'exprimer riairem^^et^mmo^ 
ment. * “ 


oc mysQcisme latent qtu suosisie au isni que la . 

d^velopp^ au milieu ae I'^poque romandque cn est cnoireincnt ba^. ^ 
for Darmesteier, a number of Saussure's ideas are to be met with in ba ynous 
La vie des meU, Parb, t886, notably that of the individual origin souod^ijg^ 
(tyth ed., xoaS, pp. 7-8), and of semantic and other linguistic modm^noM 
(pp. 46 and 89), together with the view that language b wl^Y • 
understanding between men (p. x6). Dau»at, in the work already 
we can recommend as providing a great deal of xnatter tJa 

information contained in thb and ^e preceding chapter of the P«»^* f"* 
claims that Dannesteter's prindN« of ‘ catachrens * (the process vdiere^m » 
expression like noU noire, the speaker forges oise of the terms and Aus 
wird noire alone to take on the meaning of ‘ crotchet ), $f set forth m ms 
de granmaire historique de la languejmfoise [and also mLaeiedes . 

the germ of the theory of psy^ologicaJ interference propounded by hau»u«» 
most dbtingiibhed pupil, A. Meillet. 
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de Sdussure^ in Annuaire de V Ecole pratique des HauUs-Etudes (19^3^14)1 
Paris ; W, Strcitbcrg, Ferdinand de Saussure, in Indagtrmanisches Jahr- 
buch^ II (1914), p. 203 f. ; A. Meiilet, Bull. Soc. Ling.y XX (1916), 
p. 3a f. ; M. Grammont, Revue des langues romanes^ LIX {1916-17), 
p. 402 f. ; B. Bourdon, Revue philosopkique de la France et de VEtranger, 
XLII (191 7) » p. 90 r. ; A. Meillet, Revue critique d’hisfoire el de lit^ 
Urature, vol. LXXXIV (1917), p. 49 f. ; H. Schuchardt, Literature 
blatl Jilr germanische und romanische Fhihlogie^ XXXVIII (1917), 
col. if.; A. Sechehaye, Les problemes de la langue d la lumilre d*une 
tfUvrie nouvelUt in Revue pkiloscpkique de la France y XLII (19:7), 
30-pago off-print ; A. Dauzat, Vorientation saeiologique actuelle dans 
la science du langage, in Revue de Vlnstitut de sociologicy I (1920), fasc. 2, 
p. 7 f. ; H. Loxnmcl, Gbttin^che gelehrU An^eigen, CLXXXIII 
(1921), p. 232 f. ; J. Vendrycs, Le caraetere social du langage et la 
doctrine de F, de Saussure, in Journal de p^hologie normale et patho^ 
logiquCy XVIII (1921), p. 617 f. ; V. Bogrca, Dacoromaniay II 
(1921-22), p. 777 f. ; H. Lommel, Deutsche Literatur^eitungy XLV 
(1924), col. 2040 f. ; Th. AbsU, Sprache und Rede, ^u de Saussures 
* Vorlesungen Uber allgemeine Sprachwisseruckaft \ in NeopkilologuSy X 
(1924-5), pp. 100 f. and 186 f. ; M. Bartoli, Introduzione alia Neo^ 
linguistica, Geneva, 1925, p. 102 f. ; A. Philippide, Ortginea 
RomSnilor I, la^i, 1925, p. 377 f ; J. Feller, Quelques aspects rleents 
de la pkilologie romane en France, in Revue beige de philologie et d'hisioire, 
V (1926), p. 744 f. (e;. supra, p. 179, n. 4) ; A. Sechchaye, Vicole 
genevoise de linguisiique gMrale, in Indogermaniscke Forsckungen, XLIV 
(1926), p. 217 f. (a study treating of Saussure’s theories and of the 
work of Bally and Sechehaye himself) ; H. Amman, Krilische 
Wiirdigung einiger Hauptgedanken von F. de Saussures * Crundfragen der 
allgemeirun Sprachwissenschaft*, in Indogermanische Forsckungen, LI I 
(»934). P- 261 f. 

Certain views expressed in some of the studies listed above may 
be appropriately quoted in confirm ation or illustration of asser- 
tions made in the present chapter. In his obituary notice on 
Saussure, printed in the Bull. Soc. Ling., XVIII, Meillet dwells 
upon the great influence exercised by the Geneva scholar, and, 
speaking for himself, declares that he feels a certain compunction 
in not inscribing on the cover of his own publications the name 
of Saussure, who, in a sense, had contributed something to every 
page. But the same scholar, in his review of the Coufs de ling^istiqae 
gMrale (Bull. Soc. Ling., XX), finds certain deficiencies of principle 
in his master's work, namely : (a) that he concerns himself solely 
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with * Ja langue which, although of more Importance than * la 
parole \ as it b a social fact and not dependent upon the individual 
speaker, cannot be fully known unless we hrst of all study * la 
parole ' ; and (b) that he isolates the modifications of language 
from the exterior circumstances by which they are conditioned, 
thus making the evolution of human language appear as something 
devoid of real life, a kind of abstraction, which must of necessity 
remain unexplainable. 

Grammont*s summing up of Saussure*s contribution to language 
theory corresponds with that set forth above on p. 280 and p. 291 f. 
He alleges, for example, that on the problem of dialect, Saussure's 
ideas are not entirely new, but goes on to say that no one had ever 
formulated the problem with such clarity and precision. Similarly, 
he asserts, with regard to the general questions rabed by Saussure, 
that all linguists were aware of their existence, but that : ** aucun 
ne les avait r^solues avec la m^me sOret^, et beaucoup m^laient ce 
qu’il a si judicieusemcnt dbtingu6 {lUtw des hnguis romarus^ LIX, 
p. 404). On the topic of Saussure's influence, and the activity of 
the French school in general, GrammonC has some Illuminating 
remarks in the same volume of the journal (p. 415), when he b 
discussing Meiliet’s book, Caractius giniraux des Ungues germaniques, 
Paris, 1917. They are as follows: L’^olc de Ferdinand dc 

Saussure, ou ^cole fran^aise, a fait de la grammaire compar^e, et 
avec maitiise, quand elle Ta jug^ k propos ; mats sa sp^ialit^ est 
plut6t la Itngujstiquc, c’est-i^dire essentiellement T^tude des 
caract^rcs g^n^raux soit d*une langue soit d’un groupc ou d’unc 
famille de langues, des tendances qui sent propres k chacune et 
dcs phtfnom^nes qui dominent revolution de l*ensemblc des 
langues humaines. M. Meillct en offre un bel excmplc avec ses 
Caracthes gMraux dts langues germaniques** 


♦ ★ ★ 


Meillet^ was the most dbtingubhed of Saussure’s pupils. A 

> Meillet, who succeeded Saussure as a Director of Studies at the £<»le ^ 
Hautes-Etudes, followed Br^, another of hb teachers, as Prolosor at the^U^ 
de France. He died in 1936 at the age of seventy. Obituaiy notices uft 
alwsp M. Roques, Romania^ LXIII (1937)* pp. * Al. B^tu, 

fundedtihr ugaU, January, 1937, p. xxi iT; Gh. Bally, vex Rarrunka^ It (i 93 /^ 
PP> 334~5 • DoytT, R£o. des Audts stwsy XVI (1936), p. x 9 > ^ 
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linguist of world repute, his titles to fame were as numerous as 
Antoine were outstanding. Both in scope and volume, 

MeiJlet scientific output was prodigious.^ Although a 

specialist in Indo«European philology, there was 
scarcely a single branch of linguistics on which he had not found 
something of interest to say. Of the Indo-European family of 
languages, the classical tongues were his field of predilection, a 
preference to which wc owe such works as : De quelquts innovations dt 
la diclinaison latintj Paris, 1906 ; Aperfu d'une histoire de la langue 
grecqWy Paris, 1913 (2nd cd., 1921) ; Traiti de grammaire comparie des 
langues clajstqtusy Paris, 1924 (in collaboration with J. Vendryes) ; 
Esquisse d*uni hisloire de la langue latinty Paris, 1928 (3rd ed., 1933) ; 
but his activity not only embraced other related languages or groups 
of languages such as Armenian {Aitarmenisehes Elementarbucht Heidel- 
berg, 1913), Germanic (Caraetires geniraux des langues germaniqueSt 
Paris, 1917), and Slavonic {Le slave commun^ Paris, 1924), but led him 
to such comprehensive surveys as Les dialectes indo^europ^ens, Paris, 
1908 (2nd cd., 1922), and Introduction d Vitude comparative des langues 
indo-europ^ennesy Paris, 1903 (7th ed., 1934). Moreover, he was the 
author or co-editor of works of still wider range, such as Les langues 
dans I' Europe nouvelUy Paris, 1918 (2nd ed., 1928), with a statistical 
appendix by L. Tesni^re, and Les langues du monde (par un groupe 
de linguistes sous la direction de A. Meillet eC M. Cohen), Paris, 
1924. To these works in volume form which, numerous as they 
are, by no means complete the list of his books, must be added the 
innumerable studies and articles published in journals, both at 
home and abroad, and finally, the reviews, which must run into 
thousands, that he contributed to the Bulletin de la Soci^U de Unguis^ 
tique de Paris and to other periodicals. Moreover, the reviews 
signed by Meillet in the Bulletin ^ of which he was editor-in-chief, 
were by no means confined to purely linguistic publications, but 
included those relating to allied domains such as history, 
ethnography, and sociology. 

It was inevitable that such fruitful and varied activities should 
cause Meillet to rank as an undisputed authority, even in our own 
branch of study, for this vast experience in the field of human 
language enabled him to speak with entire confidence upon any 

* He also bad real giAs as an organizer. He was the moving spirit of the 
celebrated Seci/U de Ibiguuti^ue de Paris ; be founded an InsiUut d'e tuiir t slct^, 
ynth its organ. Rente des etudes sta^, to say nothing of the leading part he took in 
uitemationa) linguistic congresses, etc. 
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problem relating to it. No one, in recent times, has been so com- 
pletely qualified as he to discuss with authority matters of linguistic 
principles or method. General ideas on these topics arc to be 
found in practically all his writings, as is natural with a Frenchman, 
and particularly with one who, by reason of his outstanding 
position,* felt called upon to express an opinion upon every branch 
of linguistic activity. But he has also written books specially devoted 
to problems of theory and doctrine, for example, Lxnguistiqut Ais- 
torique tt linguistique ginhaU^ Paris, 1921 (2nd ed., 1926), a collection 
of studies of which more anon, and La nUthodt comparative en linguist 
tique historiquty Oslo, 1 925, both of them of direct interest to Romance 
scholars, as the principles they enunciate concern the study of neo- 
Latin as well as of other languages. But he has closer contacts with 
Romance studies than this, for, in the first place, his influence was 
so preponderant that nearly all the French Romanicists of the 
present day arc, to a greater or less degree, his pupils, and, secondly, 
his numerous reviews of works relating to Romance studies, and 
his own articles devoted to this or that problem concerning them, 
almost made him one of ourselves. In the present work, in the 
chapters on the idealistic school and on linguistic geography, we 
have had to quote him at every step, for the great majority of the 
works there mentioned had been discussed by him, particularly 
from the point of view of their theoretical and methodological 
significance. 

Another characteristic of MciUet’s, also due, in a large measure, 
to the wide range of his activities, is the complete impartiality, the 
freedom from all prejudice, the broad and penetrative vision 
which he brought to bear upon the views of linguists whose 
opinions differed from his own. We have noted his many astute 
observations with regard to Vossler, and we have also observed 
that Gilli^ron’s work, which was criticized by many of his com- 
patriots with such unwonted severity, would have been seriously 
endangered, and its salutary influence largely frustrated, had it 
not been for Meillet’s warm and authoritative support. This 
attitude surprises and attracts us all the more in that his own 
particular field of research, namely, Indo-European philology i 
made him of necessity a historidst and comparatist. In the nature 

* L. Sritz«r, in MtisUnvfrk$ itr rwnaia*eA«i SprachunistiMchaflt 11, P* 33®» 
littuigly siyics *' pater patriae of French linguisdcs ”, ** the only j. 

t^ay who can survey the development of the science in all its braneba, low 
gOTianic, Semitic, E^ypdan, etc., Romaoce, Germanic, or Slavo^, the omy 
man entitled, on linguistic matters, to speak to * the eat of Europe ' . 
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of things, if one studies the dead languages, and is interested 
primarily in their mutual relationships, one must perforce take 
as a basis of comparison language states of extreme antiquity. 
None the less, Meillet showed an understanding of such anti- 
comparatists and antUhistoricists as Gilli^ron and Vossicr to 
which Meycr-Lubke, to take a purely Romance scholar of similar 
standing, has not always succeeded in attaining. This is not the 
only point in which he compared favourably with certain Romani* 
cists. He displayed a keen interest in living speech, in dialect and 
patois. His convinced belief in and support of Gilli^ron’s work, 
his appreciation of the importance of dialect studies, as evinced by 
his proposal, at the Linguistic Congress held in April, 1928, at 
The Hague, that every country should subsidize for its own terri- 
tory a linguistic survey similar to that of GilJi^ron for France, all 
this sprang from his firm conviction that only by concentrating 
upon the investigation of living speech could many of the major 
problems of linguistic theory receive a final solution. 

A linguist 10 outstanding could not fail to have a following and 
to found a school, and, in fact, a Meillet school of linguistics ad- 
mittedly exists, not fundamentally divergent from that of Saussure, 
perhaps, but none the less with features definitely its own. The 
most marked of these is the predominance given to a principle wc 
have already encountered in the Cours linguutiqut gMralty namely, 
that language is a social fact.‘ This principle is applied and elabor- 
ated in its fullest implications by the Meillet school, whose members 
are to be found chiefly in France and in Scandinavia, particularly 
in Norway. It is therefore of them that we think first when we 
speak of a sociological trend in linguistic study.* 


* On the relations bet>v«en aociology and Ibguislics, cp. G. 



already 

L^vy-BnihJ, also influence Meillet. 

• This sodoU»eal trend has had its eridcs. for caample in 
H. Falk altaeked wba« be called ' ihe French philosophy of lanruage n^y 
on the sround. of lb eaeemvely * «cial ’ outlwk. A pupd of Me^et .. A. 
Sommer^t, took up the cudgels in his defence 10 BuU. S^. *> 

Iksc. X, p. 93 f., in an article entitled U phi^seph^ Ivygtnsttqm 
d M. ff/otmar Folk. As Sommerfdt’s reply throws light on a number^ “J 

the doctrine erf the whole French school we append a runm^ of a fw ; 

Social facts, erf which language is one, are of varoous kinds. .They 
individual, and at dmes despite his will, such, for e^ple, as dr^, ol^ienM 
to lawh maniMce. mirchadnc. and the like. Facts of an organic c^.cter, liJ« 
eating, dSK^sleeping. etc., or p«ycb<dtvcal facts, ^ 

thou^ mthin sodecy. cannot be called social , being ciiner 
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As we have stated above, Meillet’s discussions of matters of lin- 
guistic theory are to be found chiefly in Lxnguistique kistorique ti /m- 
guxstxque girUraU^ and in La nUthode comparative en linguistique kistorique. 
Of these the latter is of special importance to the Indo-European 
scholar, whereas the former may be said to contain the author’s 
doctrine with regard to language generally, and thus concerns us 
more directly. We append therefore a brief account of Its essential 
teachings. 

The historical method in linguistic research, applied almost 
exclusively by the scholars of the nineteenth century, and by so 
many of our contemporaries to-day, has shown itself to be inade- 
quate. There is no doubt that this method can explain much, 
and chat the solutions it brings, taken separately, are often accurate, 
yet it should be considered solely as a means, never as an end in 

dictated by the bodily needs of the individual or confuted to the individual mind. 
The private manifeatationi of strictly social phenomena do not lose tbeir social 
character, inasmuch as they reproduce, so to speak, a collective model, although 
they are conditioned by the organic or psychologicat make-up of the individual. 
For this reason, the sociolomt D^kheim calls them socio-psychical acts. 
Language is a social fact in the latter sense. Is indeed the ty|^^ social fact, 
representing as it does a part of a common human faculty, and Ming independent 
of the indi>^dual speaker, and yet only existing where individuals are to be foiM. 
The individual use of language is organic^psychical, all private manifesUtJOM 
of social phenomena, and this is what Saussure called * la parole Lmguuiic 
changes have their source in the socio-peychical domain ; tb^ are, that is to say, 
of an individual character, or better, a particular manifestation of a sodal fad, 
and thus conditioned ^ the organico-peychotogical make-up of the individuu ; 
but to become linguistic changes in the true sense, that is, to become part of In 
langue they must become completdy social in ^aracter, in other words, they 
must spread and become general. 

SommerfeU endeavoun, further, to give more precise deltnlcion to other tenrn 
current in the doctrinm of the French school, namely, * Uw ', * fomuia ', and 
‘ tendency *. A * law *, he says, is the general smd constant element in a procetf. 
It holds for all languages, and everywbm it has common features as, for example, 
in such phenomena as dissimilatioo, difierendadon, etc. ; it is thus a purr 
abatracdon. A * formula ', he defines as a pardcular appllcadon of a law, and a 
* tendency \ as the prevailing trend of a series of phonolomcal or morphological 
changes. With regi^ to transformations which tM sounds of a language may 
undergo, he affirms that there may be cxKnmon features of phonetic evoluMo as 
between one language and another, but that the actual chimges, taken individi^yi 
are in essence pardcular to each. Meiltet also took part in the con trover b^un 
by Falk, stating, BuU. Soe. Liy., XXV (1924-5), Uic, 2, p. 15 f., that of the four 
scholars held to account by I^k, nam^y, Gramxnont, Miilaraet, Vendryes, and 

Meillet himself, he alone could be accus^ of attributing a predominating part to 
social factors in the development of language. No French linguist, on the other 
hand, had denied the importance of psychology In the study of language, nut 
linguistic science could only invesd^te psychological processes in . 

linguisde formulae. Moreover, if it is the case that the psychological factor is 
everywhere constant, while languages diHef, the cause of tw difference can o^ 
be attributed to different sodil condidons, as between one people and another, 
or one period and another. Oonmquendy, the common in lanpug^ 

are due to human psychology, which is more or less alike at all linm and m fu 
places I their peculiarities, on the other hand, have th^ source in the soaai 
milieu* 
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itself. Preference should be given to the observation of 
present-day speech conditions, not only because they in- 
form us about (he present, but because they make clearer to us the 
language phenomena of the past, whereas the study of the ancient 
phases of a language does not always help us to understand aright 
what is taking place before our eyes. Moreover, a language 
viewed as a * system ’ (see Saussure*s definition, above) can only 
be known to us when it is investigated as it stands at a given 
period. 

The historian, setting out to explain linguistic phenomena, 
operates usually by means of sound-changes and analogy, * his- 
torical laws*, and leaves out of account borrowing, which, as 
linguistic geography has convincingly proved, plays an outstanding 
part in the evolution of language.^ Sound-shifting and analogy 
can account for the phenomena of a given language, but not for 
those of language in general. The laws which apply to the latter are 
purely and solely lingxiistic, and neither physiological nor psycho* 
logical. To discover them we must take into consideration the two 
characteristic features of language, namely, (a) that it is a system 
of means of expression, and (^) that it is a social fact. The first 
of these implies that individual modifications in language, the 
importance of which by the way has been much exaggerated, only 
become adopted if they conform to the system. Hence we should 
speak in such cases rather of general than generalized 
innovations, their acceptance proving that all the members of 
the speech community felt them, so to speak, as necessary ; other- 
wise, we could not understand how they spread to every member 
and in such a comparatively short time. Therefore we are dealing 
here not with a case of imiution, but with a general linguistic 
tendency, awaiting a suitable moment to become manifest. Only 
when there is a complete change of language, when, that is to say, 

^ Preoeb ki, for example, which in Old Preach was pronounced like the hnt 
syllable of Engliih is now prooounced twa (formerly iun). This is a sound- 
change, a phenomenon of phonetics, which originaced in Paris. But the fact 
that all contemporary Frenchmen pronounce thus is not to be explained as a 
souAd»shifl, or as a process of analogy, but as a borrowing, in other words as a 
social phenomenon, the result of an imitation of Parisian utterance by the French- 
C4 other regions. . . en lilalit^, I'emprunt est un fait norrnal, ci dont 
J'importaace dans Je ddveloppcmeni linguistique ^late chaque Jour davantage." 
{Lifigyuti^ hitt. ft ting. gHt.^ p. 7. The quoutioxu are from the and ed., which 
di/Tcn from the first only in the two fresh articles, added at the end.) We may 
compare in thiy connection Schucha^t*s assertion that there arc no unmixed 
Uncages (see above, p. 53), and Gillian's remarks upon the influence 
otercised upon the vernaculars by standard French, smd by neighbouring dialects 
(Chap. Ill, p. above). 
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for whatever reason, a language is displaced by another, are we 
entitled to resort to imitation to explain the phenomenon. Thus, 
the Gauls of the leading classes voluntarily abandoned their mother 
tongue and imitated the Romans, the new rulers of their country. 

The second of these characteristics of language, that it is a social 
fact, has as its corollary that every transformation of the soda! 
structure brings about a consequential change in language. Thus 
it comes about that languages vary considerably among themselves, 
although they have, at least in part, a common origin, and although 
the physiological and psychological conditions of human life are 
everywhere more or less constant (cp. above, p. 300, note). It is 
in semantic change particularly that the dependence of linguistic 
upon social phenomena is manifest. The fact that the individuals 
composing a linguistic community are differentiated socially, 
causes words to modify their meaning as they pass from one social 
category to the other. Thus, a word in general use may receive a 
restricted meaning through iu adoption by a small group within 
the community, and vice versa.* Though this principle is not 
ignored by other scholars, for example Schuchardt and Meringcr 
(for the latter, cp. p. 74 f., above), Meillet is particularly insistent 
upon it. Every social category, he points out, has its own mentality, 
and consequently its own language.* We thus observe marked 


' To uke some concrete examples i Latin planus, means, first of * 




aliaco 


wJ Fro/afu^athi in dm rmarduhtn Geneva-Florcnce, I934» P* *9^ VJ 

other cases, a word belonging to the specialised vocabula^ of a 8To«P 
generalised, Thus FrenS niais, like Italian niSaet and mossr, reprint a 
form niddx, from nidus, ‘ a nest *. They %«re originally falconry wds 
xised of the bird in the nest. Afmcun m»s was thus an untrained , a 
bird ; hence the meaning ‘ simpleton ' which is now geoer^ in 
its narrower, technical use having disappeared, Pewanw 
of French words has been very ftSiy invesugated ^ ly a^ in 
mentioned, F^trrawe B^dnOun^smtmkimi im 

tfWgrrtrinrr Frftgm dtr Smtusiologis, ntn. Ftnl., XXV (1901), p» 5 

XXVII (1903), P »5f.. XXIX (X905),P. 57 f. « a 

• MeiSlet Quotes Br<al*s remarks m £nei dr sdmatiiqut, p. ao*i t. . A iro 
qu’une civilisadon gagne en vanity et en ricbesse, la 
int4r«ts doot se compose la vie de la waiU se partag^t oitre 
d'hommes ; ni I’^tat d’esprit, ni la direction de I acuvit^ ne soot Ics “™2f?de 

la rn^me langue, la mots se coloreat chea eux d une nuance disiincte ^ 

fixe et finT^y adhdier. ... Au mot d*cpdr<dion, s’ll eit '2 

chirurgien, i£m voyons un patot, une plaie, da J 

taillerT»PPo^ ““ milstaire qui parle, nous pensons 4 da artoea en 
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points of resemblance between the speech of the same social classes^ 
in the most widely differing linguistic communities, just as, within 
the domain of a single language, considerable differences are to 
be noticed between the speech of one social category and another. 

From this cause, profound semantic changes must inevitably 
arise in words which pass from one social group to another, whether 
higher or lower. Of great interest in this connection are the 
numerous borrowings which, particularly in these days of wide- 
spread education, the common language makes from the vocabulary 
of the scientist or of cultured circles generally. In such cases, 
modifications of meaning are to be observed similar to that under- 
gone by French niais (v. supra, p. 30a, n. i), a technical term 
borrowed by common speech ; to the uninitiated, technical words, 
from whatever source, science, literature, or the arts and crafts, 
must of necessity be somewhat obscure, nor can they keep their 
earlier values or precision in their new and wider habitat.^ Like 
happenings are to be observed when we study borrowings made 
by languages proper from other languages. Here, again, it frequently 
happens that one language is felt as superior, and acts as a lexical 
storehouse on which the other may draw at need- It was thus that 
Latin enriched its vocabulary from Greek, and, at a later date, the 
European languages from both Greek and Latin. Meillet pays 
particular attention^ to what we may call semantic bo^ro^^’ings, 
when a native word takes on the meaning of a corresponding word 
in another language. The Latin causa is a case in point ; it meant 
originally ‘ a thing *, ‘ an object *, then also ‘ cause * in the philo- 
sophical or theological sense, as a translation of Greek uir^u. Its 
old meaning survives in the Romance languages, in inherited 
popular words like Fr. chase or Ital. cosa, while in its more philo- 
sophical acceptation it is represented by the learned forms cause, 
causa, etc. Meillet gives a similar explanation of the meanings 
taken on by various Greek words used in translating the Bible, such 
as Kvpiof a ruler ‘ God *, to which as in the case of causa, 


que ce Kut un fiurcier, oous compr«nons qu’il s'agii de capiiaux tn mouvern«nt ; 
un maltre de calcul, it eat question d'additions ei de sousiractions. Chaque science, 
cheque art, chaque mencr, en composant $a terminologie marque dc kt\ 
ampreinie les mots de U league commune (cit. Meillet, iJn^uistigue hist. liai- 
g^., p. S44). 

* This is the case with the language of soldiers, schoolboys, crimmats, etc. ; 
ui other words, with the different * slangs ' (cp. the 5 nal section of thU chapter) . 

* Gp. particularly MeilJet*s article A pfopes 4 * * queliies Pp~ eit., p. 35s f. 

* \ri Lts wSerfiretuis de aecahtdms, op. cir., p. 343 f. 
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corresponds Lat. DominuSy and in other languages Seigneur y Lord, 
HerVy etc.)) ftyycXo?, etc., which were ready to hand as 

the normal equivalents of the corresponding Hebrew words, and 
consequently enriched their meaning with the special significance 
attaching to the latter.^ 

The conclusion drawn from all this intermingling of social, 
cultural, and psychological cross* currents, from these lexical 
‘ interferences * as Meillec calls them, is at least as interesting as 
his account of the various transformations which they bring about. 
This conclusion, it is true, is not to be found in the work we have 
been examining, but the present author heard it formulated 
verbally by Mcillei in lectures delivered at the College de France 
during the session 1934-25. It was roughly as follows : The 
semantic transformations which words undergo from the causes 
mentioned are frequently so profound that little or nothing is left 
of their original meaning. We are therefore entitled in such 
extreme cases to speak, semantically, of new words, although in 
other respects they arc still the same. What have the French words 

bony bel and retained, asks Mcillct (in a lecture delivered on March 

17th, 1935) of the sense of their Latin prototypes bonus, bellus and 
bene ? From the point of view of meaning, they arc different words. 
There is thus frequently a semantic discontinuity between 
French, or any other Romance idiom, and Latin, a conclusion 
almost identical with that come to by Gilli^ron, when he asserts 
that the popular vernaculars of France, as at present constituted, 
cannot be considered as continuations of the vulgar Latin of 
ancient Gaul, inasmuch as the changes they have undergone, 
whether through the Influence of standard French, or of neighbour- 
ing dialects, or through their own efforts to counteract homonymy 
and other destructive forces, have been so profound that they have 
been changed almost out of all recognition. 

We have already had occasion to make passing mention of another 
idea which recurs frequently in the works of Meillet and his pupils, 
that of linguistic prestige, which has also important bearings 

* McUlct rightly concludes his article, CommaU Us mots chmgent stnsy « 
follows <p. 271) 5 ** Ces exemples, oO Ton a remarqu^ les pitis gros fans et iw 

plus g^niraux, permettent de se faire une idee de la maiuire dont les jaits un 
guistiques, les fails historiques et les laits sodaux s'unaoent, agissent et 

pour transformer le sens des mots ; on voit que, partout, le moment ***^V®^f •- 
Je passage d*un mot de la langue geo^rale k une langue partictaliire, ou le iai 
inverse, ou tous les deux, et que, par suite, ies changements de doivent e^ 
consid^^s comme ayant pour condition principale la difftr enci a tio n des eiemen 
qui constituent les soci^t&." 
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upon the problem of semantic changes. In the exchanges which 
constantly take place between languages which find themselves in 
contact, the language which enjoys * prestige * is usually the 
creditor, the other the debtor language. But this notion of prestige 
is entirely a relative matter ; there is no language, however primi- 
tive, which may not, on occasions, enjoy this advantage, even with 
regard to a far more privileged language. All the languages of the 
earth, indeed, are at once debtors and creditors, according to cir- 
cumstances. The relative superiority of one or the other may be 
limited to a narrow domain of experience and be merely momen- 
tary. It may arise also from a number of causes. The Romans 
borrowed from the Greeks, who were their cultural superiors. The 
inhabitants of the Iberian peninsula, of Gaul, Rhetia, etc., took 
over the Latin tongue which came with a threefold superiority, 
cultural, military, and political. The Normans under William the 
Conqueror brought their language to England, where it spread as 
the language of a dominant class and of a superior culture. The 
dialects yield to the standard language also for cultural reasons, 
sometimes under political pressure. For similar reasons, too, a 
strong dialect centre sheds its influence over adjoining vernaculars, 
And finally, within one speech community, the technical terms of 
specialists arc accepted without question by the general public, 
who recognize their incapacity, their inferiority, in other words, 
in matters which arc outside their competence.^ 

A further question to which the sociological treatment of language 
gives prominence, and which occurs more than once in the works 
of Meillet and of his disciples is that of linguistic inhibitions. 
A quotation will make clear what Is meant : “ En dcs points du 
monde tris divers, et dans des langues tr^ varices, on observe dcs 
‘ tabous * dc vocabulaire, . . . dans TAfrique du Sud, dans Ic 
domalne des langues malayo-polin^sicnncs . . . , cn Extreme- 
Orient Cl aussi en Europe, notamment dans le Nord dc TEurope, 
il apparait que certains mots sont interdits par Tusage, soit i un 
groupe d’hommes, soit k dcs individus determines, soit durant 
certaines periodes, en certaines occasions ; on * tabouc ’ par 
exemple le nom d’un mort, cclui d’un chef, cclui dcs membres de 
la famille oil l*on prend femme, etc. ; ct ie tabou nc touche pas 
seulement Ics noms propres en question, mais il s’etend aux noms 


^ Th« borrowing 
are to be explained 
iagi. On tne whole question 



20 
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communs, Identiques ou non k ces noms, qui sonnentd*une maniire 
identique ou analogue^ ou me me parti ellement analogue (op. cit. 
p. 281). The notion of tabou can have a still wider connotation 
than this, and Meillet himself also points out that the names of 
certain bodily functions are systematically avoided in polite con* 
versation every where » while tabous with regard to the name of 
the deity account for such euphemisms as French morbUUt parbUuj 
used in avoidance of mort DieVy par DitUy etc. It is true, however, 
that among European peoples tabous, as a whole, are relatively 
infrequent, and usually refer to the names of certain beings, which 
for various reasons we are afraid to utter, and so either replace by 
other names or modify. Of more interest to us than the phenome* 
non itself, which is to be explained on social and psychological 
grounds, are its linguistic effects, and particularly the light it throws 
on the strange disappearance of certain words. Thus Meillet, 
examining the names of the ' bear * and the * snake * in the Slavonic, 
Germanic and Baltic languages, observes that everywhere the old 
Indo-European word has been replaced by euphemisms and pen* 
phrases, such as * honey-eater \ * brown etc., for the ‘ bear or 
* crawler *, * repulsive *, etc., for the * snake *, and can only account 
for this phenomenon as being the result of a tabou applied to the 
original names. ^ 

Meillet*s sociological conception of language also manifests itself 
in the explanations he gives of certain widespread linguistic 

' The occurrence ia frequent in the case of the names of certain anixn^, for 
this type of nomenclature is particularly exposed to the influence of Drinubve 
psychology, as the most superncial study of animal names wUl show. The 
of the ' weasel ' in various languages is an obvious case, cp. Ruin. 

Mod. Of. (lit. * young woman *) ; Hungarian heiej (* lady '), 

(* pretty one etc. (see lorgu Iordan, Arhu>«, RXXIII [1926], p. 141 /*)/_ ^ 
for the * snake *, J. 0. HubMhmied, In an article in Dtr kwne Bundy 29tb Noy., 
•93*« P* 36*. explains the use of the Greek word Vaw, as a name 
streams In the Rheto-Rooiance area, as a borrowing from the language of Massuia 
(Marseilles), to avoid the use of the local name for * snake * ; another ^ 
was to use periphrases such as ‘ the winder * or * the bender *, as evidenced^ 
the numerous stream names he quotes which go back to words of this ,ty^* ^ 
the whole question of animal names we may refer the reader to R. 

Tiff im Spitgei dgr Sprache^ Dresden*Leipaig, 1907, and articles by the same 
in Wifrffr und Soeb/n, ArcAiffwn Jidmarriam, Du neutren Sproc/uny etc., and also to tne 
monumental Mandwort€rbuth dts deutschtn AbtrgUubaUt e collective Vi^k on em- 
nology and folklore published by Walter de Gruyier & Co., Berlin. The 
topic of word tabous has been much discussed in works relating to gentfal^* 
guistics ; cp., for example, A. Pbiiippide, Printipii dt utoria limbii, P* 233 f< 
subject u discussed also by A. Niceforo in Li gMi di rargol» p. 2 <6 f , from a more 
special angle, but with examples of inhibited words from a great varuty m 
languages ; cp. also O. Jespersen, Dig Sprothi, Heidelberg, >925, p> f., 

O. voiadlo, On Uxial rtstrietwnt in Chmttria CutUimo Moihiutc Quinqui^nano, 
Prague, 1932, p. >05 f. 
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tendencies, such for example as the simplification of the 
flexion a I system in the leading Indo-European languages. We 
find, for instance, that the past-definite has disappeared, or is by 
way of disappearing, in a great number of idioms, French, German, 
Rumanian, Serbian, Slovene, etc. Such a widespread phenomenon 
must have everywhere a common cause, of a social character. 
The development of civilization brings with it an abstract method 
of thought, which, on the one hand, tends to eliminate those gram- 
matical categories that are of a more concrete order, and to foster 
those turns of expression that are more in keeping with the abstrac- 
tions of the modern mind. In this regard English has gone farthest 
became of its rigorous reduction in the number of the Hexional 
forms of the verb, the state of which thus approximates to that of 
the noun, which both in English and in French has about reached 
its morphological minimum. Meillet quotes with approval {op. cU., 
p. 156) Gil Huron’s remarks in La faiilUt de r^tymohgit phon^dgutt 
p. 104, where, speaking of the disappearance of the past definite, 
he says : ** Avec elle [la disparitlon du pass6 d^fini], commence 
pour les verbes unc nouvellc ire, c*cst un achcmincment vers T^tat 
du verbe oCi 11 n'y aura plus comme voiles que des auxiliaircs, 
faisant mantsuvrer une coque qui porte Tid^e.*’^ 

Finally, on a still wider scale, the features which the present-day 
languages of Europe share in common, and which are increasingly 
numerous and important, irrespective of their historical relation- 
ships, are also set to the account of social factors, namely, that 


' On ihe question of prevailing trends in language cp. H. Delacroix, L4 langoge 
it U 2nd ed., p. 259. The question of the disappearance of the preterue 

has attracted the attention of a number of scholars ; e.g. L. Spitzer, Carr are 
Sfhwund dts FirfiklxmtSt in Donum P/otoluitan Sthryntn, Nimeguen-utrecht, 

* 9 ^ 9 . p. 86 f. ; A. J. r. ZiegUchmid, Dtr UnUrgani fird^hfn Frettritums in 
ooruhiAiinm indogfrmoniuhen Spraefun, in Curmo Voitatu of Linguistic Studies, Phila- 
delphia, 1930, p. 167 f. ; Cb. Bally, Linguistigue gMraU H iingvistigtse jran^oxst, 
Paris, 193Z, pp. 7 and 193-4 » Phil. Kaibllnger, Xjrsochen des Fretentumverfafts im 
Deussthen, in TnitWrttf, VI (1930), p. 269 f. The latter explains the phenomenon 
linguitCicaUy, attributing it to the irreguiarity of the forms of the tense, whereas 
ZieglKhmid explains it psychologically (cp. /. deuisshes AUertum und 

deuiuhe Literatus, LXVIII [1931], Anxeiger, p. xoi). Bally is of the view that the 
Romance languages prefer the compound perfect because in this tense the lexical 
element, represented ^ the participle, is posiposed, in conformity wiA the gei^ral 
tendency in the structure of these langua^ {cp. eit>, p. 7). With regard to 
French he invokes at io special reasons, like the variety of fbm^ the difference m 
the form of the root elcmeiit in the preterite, as compared with other ten^, or, 
in the case of the first coigugation, the practic^ identitv in pronunciation of for^ 
like /r ehmiai with that of the imperfect jV chmiais (of. eit., pp.^ *??r 4 )* 
problem as it affects Rumanian is discussed by I. $iadbei, in Romania, LVl { t 930 )» 
p. 331 f. For Portuguese ep. M. de Palva Bolte, O Fer/eitc $ o FreUriic cm portuguit 
tnt cof\ fr onto com as outras fviguar ntndnicas, C^mbra, 1937* 
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community of feeling which Meillet calls “ Ic sentiment d’une 
unit^ de civilisation.*’* 

To complete, if only approximately, our account of Meillet’s 
philosophy of language, we append a few quotations from other 
works. They are passages that have been culled on various 
occasions, but are all variations upon the familiar theme that 
language is a social fact and must be studied as such. ** Depuis 
le d^but de T^poque historique, et sans doute longtemps avant, 
rhistoire du langage est command^e avant tout par des fails de 
civilisation. L’extension de grandcs langues communes, telles que 
le latin, I’arabe, I’espagnol, I’anglais, est ce que Ton observe en 
fait.” {Bull. Soc. Ling., XXI 1 [iqjio-i], p. 39.) “ II lui a seulement 
^chappi [in a discussion of £. Cassirer’s Phihsophie dtr ^^holischin 
Formin. 2 . Till: DU Sproefu, Berlin, 1923] que depuis Br^al et 
F. de Saussxire, pour ne parler que des mortj, le rdle dts con* 
ditions sociales a ^t^ mis en Evidence d’une mani^re qui renouvelle 
le probUme et que la langue ^tant de tous les faits humains le plus 
manifestement social — car ni la langue n*est imaginable sans la 
soci^t^ ni la soci^td des hommes sans la langue-^les conditions 
sociales dominent le langage.** (Ibid., XXV [I924*'5], fasc. 2, p. 2.) 
” Mais I’unitd de parler est ndeessaire. Les changements qui 
survivent sont ceux qui sont conformes aux tendances existant chez 
la plupart des sujeU ou chez les plus inhuents entre eux et cellcs 
qui, rdpondant aux conditions gdndrales du langage et aux con* 
ditions particulidres oCi se trouve le parler considdrd, satisfont le 
mieux aux besoins communs des sujets parlants. Comme beaucoup 
de lois nature] les, la * loi phondtique * rdsuJterait, non d*un change* 
ment universel, mais d’une moyenne.** (Ibid., XXV, fasc. 2, p. 5 )* 

if ir ’k 


* Another of Seussure's disciples, Ch. Belly, makes a similar observation with 

regard to style, and speaks of the possibility of * une stylistique europ^en^ * 
One cannot help thinking, at the same time, of the attitude of Schuchardi, who m 
similar cases invokes the psychology common to mankind, at all times wo m w 
places (cp. Chap. I, p. 56 f, above). Meillet defends his own point ot view M 
follows (sp. fii., p. 1 56) : *• On est anient k kliminer (outes Us causes qu> serai^ 
paitictilikres k une langue, I’lnstant qu*il s'agit d’un fait coosuce sur un 
grand nombre de points : si xwe mime Evolution se produit sur deux domainu 
distincts, ce peut itn da k une rencontre fbrtulte, mais si on Tobs^e %ut cmq 
ou six grands domaines, le hasard semble exclu et ii Taut ddeouvrir 4 

aient pu agir sur tous les domaines considdrds. In gdndralitd mdme du fail es 
une donede de premier ordre pour la recherche des causes.** 

* Meillet's doctrine is also set forth in Delacroix, Is langogt it la 

p 4B f. Tbe work we have been examining, Linpasti^ histongta ft 
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It is appropriate at this stage to make some mention of Meillct's 
most distinguished pupil, J. Vendryes, professor of Indo-European 
J Vend es Hnguistics at the Sorbonne. Like his late master, he 
is mainly concerned with the classical languages and 
those most closely connected with them, particularly the Celtic 
group, on which he is a leading authority. But he also, though 
not to the same extent as Meillet, gives consideration to matters 
of linguistic theory, not merely in connection with the problems 
of historical grammar he discusses in his works, but also in special 
studies like that already quoted (Chap. I, p. 41 f., above), upon 
the ‘ sound-laws \ The work we would dwell upon now for a 
moment is Vendryes* book Le lywgage. Introduction linguistique d 
Vhistoifiy^ Paris, 1921, where, it may be said, he touches upon all 
the major problems of the theory of language. We are indeed 
entitled, inasmuch as the author makes no departure from the 
conception of language characteristic of the French school, to 
consider this work of Vendryes as an epitome of its doctrines, 
particularly as at the basis of all its principles lies material which 
is the product of comparative- historical research, as is the case 
with all the French scholars we have mentioned, briefly or at 
length, in the present chapter. 

It is not possible for practical reasons to give a summary of this 
work, nor is it really necessary to do so, inasmuch as Vendryes 
brings us scarcely anything that we arc not already acquainted 
with through the works of other members of the French school.* 
Meillet's ideas and, indirectly, those of Saussure, arc to be met 


iMroUy was ducu&lcd by, inUr olios, H. Delacroix, Journal di psychologic normale tt 
poshologiqm, XVIII (1991), p. 765 f. ; A. Emoui, Journal dcs Saoann, 1921, 

B ). ao5 f. and 258 f. j L. Foulet, Romania, XLVII (1991), p. 1 19 f. ; S. Puscanu, 
aeoremania, II (K>2i-9), p- 666 f. j D. C. Heaselina* Mooi^ilalapts, VII (1921-9), 
p. 76 f. *, and A. I^ippide, Originca Remimlor, I, p. 367 f. ; whue N. Ma«a^ne, 
Rfbuc ds linguuii^tu tomane, VI (1930), p. 1 1 t., di^ima from the point of mw of 
Romance studio the other work of F^allet*s mentioned above. La mdthodi tom* 
paratioo on linguistic historic’ second volume of Linguisiiqus historic 

lingMstic glndraU (xiii+935 pp.) came out in 1936. 

t Publiabed in the series Bihliothl^ua do synthisc histor^uc, in the section entitled 
L'AoIufM dt VhwnanUd ; the general editor of the series is Henri Beir, director 
of the Rsous do synihls* hisiorique. Vendryes has a closer connection with our 
discipline, in that he contribute to MeiUet's Los languos du mondo (see above, 
p. 997), ^e chapter entitled ' Langues indO'^iiroptenaes which has a section 
on the Romance languages. 

s Xhis is an observation, not a oiticism. It could not be otherwise, the nature 
of the book, and of the series in which it appeared, compelling the author to 
confine hiinef to widely accepted lacts. His originality is sufficiently apparent 
in the dfrpassionate and penetrating criticism he appliai to the ideas of various 
sch^an. 
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with at every turn : language is a social fact ; it owes its origin 
to man’s need to communicate with his fellows ; it took on a stable 
form, within the first groups of speaking individuals, according to 
laws which govern the foundation of any other social institution 
between word and notion the relationship is merely fortuitous, not 
essential, that is, as Saussure says, the linguistic sign is arbitrary ; 
the generalization of phonetic innovations only takes place when 
they correspond to tendencies that arc natural and congenial to all 
members of the linguistic community ;* between the mentality of a 
given people and the grammatical categories of their language there 
is no relationship, it is therefore a dangerous proceeding to draw 
from grammar concltisions concerning racial psychology the 


* On page io of L* lan^cge, after iuting that linguistics bad been wrongl)' 
placed among the natural sciences, Vendryes quotes &^al*s remarks on the last 


remarks on the last 


atcnbuiions [Br. adds : au point d'en etre suren arses J, jtssqu a ce qu w 
Sge, trouvant eet ensemble de rouages trop lourd {^. : cet ens. tr. l.]» en ail 
reiranch^ une part [Br. has not this phraseL en ait divis^ le fonctionnement entre 
divers corps bbres et ind^ndants, quoique prenant part encore, d^ unc 
certaine mesure, el avec la f^uve visible de leur ancienne solidaiiU, k la destua- 
tion initlale.’* The passage is of interest in showing, firstly, the relations between 
Vendryes and other French linguists we do not discuss, and secondly, how, u in 
this curious parallel ofBrdal’s, the sociologies^ conception of language can at tunes 
be carried too far. It should be said that Saussure was not one of Vendryo 
teachers* nor did the latter make use of the Chars dr tingwli^ gdidv/r, as fr 
Lanaaot was comnlete in manuscriot in iota, whereas the Gsari only came out in 


Ze/tfdgr was complete in manuscript in 1914, whereas the Cours only came out in 
1916. The connection between the two, which a very real and close, was thus 
entirely through Meillet. 

• A few ouotaiioiu on the never-ending question of the soimd-lawi* 
. celles'U sent des Ibrmules qui r^sument des procte, des "J* £5”** 
spondance ” (p. 51 ; ep. Meillet’s remarks quoted above, p. 42 f.)« Dune 


spondance ' (p. 51 ; ep. MeiUet s remarw quoted aoovc, p. 42 ij. ^ 
part, la loi phon^tique ne renselgne qu'imparfaitcinent sur la nature du change- 
ment dont elle enregistre le rbuJtat ; et, d’autre pan, ellc n’est jamais qu une 
moyenne, en laquelle se r^sument divers proc^ cotnpliqu 4 s *’ (p. 53 i. 
p. 306, above). ** Les exceptions aux chugements phon^tsques sont in^vitabl^ 
\PP* 57 “S)* ** Nous avons rencontrd, dans Texpos^ qui pr<c 4 de, des ^ oa les 
tendances phon 4 tiqucs r^guli&rcs se trouvaient en cormit avec des tendances de 
caraclire difhlrenl. Ces cas oni d<t se pr 4 senter souvent dans Thisloire qes 
langues ; c*est k eux qu’U faut aitribuer les irregularity de touts histone 
phonetique ** (p. 60). 

* An idea already met with in a slightly varied form in our discu^n oj 
Saussure, where we set it in opposition to Voasler's conception of the 8*J“'** 
of the language *. It also runs counter to the belief expressed by F. N. 
there is a certain relarionship between the temperament of a people and 
nature of its language (v. p. 77). On the other hand, there would app» 

to be a definite connection between this idea and that of the arbitrary char^itf 
of the linguistic sign ; in both cases there is a denial that logic takes 
the evolution of language ; ao that here we discover an agreement with Vossiers 


contention that language is alogical. Cp. Vendryes, loc. rif., p. 277 : au» 

arbitraire dc laire sordr la langue de la roentaliU que la mentality de la langw* 
Toutes deux sont le produit da csrconstances ; ce sont des faits de ovilisaUon* 
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grammatical categories are of soclai origin and are thus conditioned 
by man's life in society ; analogy brings about the disappearance 
of certain irregular grammatical forms, and thus contributes 
towards the simplification of morphology (elsewhere Vendryes 
observes that concrete substantives arc more readily lost than 
abstract, which, like the preceding statement, reminds us of 
Meillet's contention that the progress of culture develops the powen 
of abstraction and brings with It the disappearance of certain 
grammatical forms) ; Co understand language in the strict sense, 

' la langue * according to Saussure, we must consider it in its 
present condition there is an avoidance of equivocal forms of 
speech, of homonymy, Gilli^ron would have put it, due to the need 
for intelligibility and clarity, which are the aims of language ; too 
much importance should not be accorded to phonology, particularly 
in accounting for semantic changes, the wear and tear of words 
being due, in the main, to the action of the social milieu ; words 
of civilization, Kulturw6rter, are more readily borrowed than 
others (cp. Meillet's views on the levelling effects of the * sentiment 
d'une unit^ de civilisation ') ; in the evolution of language is to 
be observed a struggle between two rival forces, one tending 
towards differentiation, the other towards unification (the termin* 
ology is MeilleC's, but the same idea is expressed by Saussure, see 
above, p. 289) ; the part played by * prestige * in language relation- 
ships ; and finally, the phenomenon of language mixing, with a 
recognition, at the same time, as with Meillet, that however great 
the number of foreign elements a language may contain, it is still 
one language, and is felt to be so by the individuals who speak it. 

Vendryes also discusses, however, a number of questions which 
neither Saussure nor Meillet take into account, for example : 
emotional or affective speech (p. 162 f.), onomatopcsia (p. 214 f), 
the relations between speech and thought (p. 77 f.),* etc. In this 

* Gp. t . I'etytnologie donne un« fausse idfe de la nature d'un 

vocabulaire ; elle n*a d*inlSri( que pour montrer cocxmeoi un vocabulaire t’eat 
fonn^. Lea mots ne sont pas employ^ dans I'usage d*apr^ leiir valeur hbtorique. 
Uespril oublie — k supposer qu'il I’ait jamau su^par quelles Solutions siman* 
dques ih ont passS. Lo mots ont toujoun use valeur aciuelle, e’est-S^iire limits 
au momeat oO on les emplole, et siegub^e, c*est-S-dire, relative S Teinpioi 
momentan^ qui en est &i( (p. 206). 

* It should be made clear that Vendryes shows some misgjvinn with regard 
to certain of these topics. For example, be bolds that the study of aiTeedve 
language is of the domain of psychology and art rather than of linguistics proper 
(p. 16^. Similarly, the relationship between speech and thought u a matter for 
psychological rather than linguistic investigation (p. 77). In his terminology, 
also, he shows a certain independence, as compared with Meillet and Saussure. 
His use of the term * langage * both in the title and the body of the book^is a ra se 
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he displays a kinship with other members of the French school 
who have specialized in these fields of language study, such, for 
example, as Ch. Bally, to whom we are soon to turn. If to all this 
we add the other problems touched upon in this work, some of 
them of a speculative character, such as the origin or the progress 
of language,^ some of them, to use a Saussurian term, problems of 
external linguistics, such as the constitution of languages (standard, 
dialect, written language, literary language, slangs, linguistic 
geography, families of languages and mixed languages), the origin 


in poinc, u the term only occurs incidentally in these authors. He defines li ai 
follows (p. 975) t “ II V a cette difference entre Ic langage et les langues, que le 
Ungage est Vensemble des proc^des physiolociques ei psychiques dont Utre 
humain dispose pour parler, tandU que les Tangues repr^nteni TutiUstuon 
pratique de ces proc^^. Pour arriver k la definition du mot langue, il faut 
done sortir du cadre des chapitres pr^^ents et ^tudier le r 61 e que joue le langage 
dans lea socidtds organis^es.*’ Thus ‘ Ungage * is held to comprise both ' la iMwe 
and * la parole as in Delacroix* refinement upon the Saussurian ternunology 
mentioned above, p. 963, note. Cp. G. Bertoni, Linguauid t hagiM. in Arthwm 
Ro dflirum, XV (193 c), nr. 3. 

^ The notion of progress in language, to which we have alluded briefly in the 
section upon Meillet, is worthy of fuller explanation- Of those sehoUrt who have 
given consideration to the question the most ouutanding is Jespersen in his book, 
%ogrus m LangMft, London, iM, 9nd ed., 1^. Jespersen adoptt an aititu« 
diametrically opposed to that of the nineteen tn*century scholars, who held that 
language evolutu)n waa synonymous with Uncage decay, as proved^ by the 
superiority of the classical over the modem languages. He maintains that 
linguistic changes have spelt progress. The further we go back towards the 
beginnings of a language the more complicated does its structure become. 
the lapse of time the system becomes more simple, superfluous forms are dwc^«» 
word order takes the place of flexions, etc. To Jespersen, English, which hM 
most radically reduced its grammatical forms, is the most advanced, aM the 
ease and convenience which it offers as a mode of expression make it defliut^ 
superior to any other language, at least from the practical point of J 

he says, linguists are too prone to neglect. Vendryes does not deny the facts, but 
rebuts Jespersen’s interpretation of them. NVhen we study the history of lan^ago 
we obMrve, he says, that many of the losses they suffer are compensated by new 
formations, so that, on balance, there is frequently no deficit at ajl, or at le^ 00 
considerable deficit. It b also erroneous to speak of a lingubtic ideal, according 
to which one language b to be set above another. The Ideal in 
most complete adaptation of the lingubtic material to the needs of the indiviouw 
who use It. In thb respect every language has iu own advantage and dis- 
advantages. If we are to dbcuis these matters at all, which, he hol«, 
strictly the concern of lingubtics, the most reasonable view b to consider progr» 
in language as something entirely relative and unstable. With wgj™ ^ 
reasons which bring about the simplification of morphology, 

Meillet, finds the social character of language, its dep^dence vpon the luc w 
man in society, ^equate to explain them. Thought, with savages and pnnuow 
man, b concrete ana mystical, and memory well developed ; consequwU^ tJiw 
language b characterized by a great wealth of grammatical forms, casUy rct^w 
by their plastic unworn memories. Civilized man, on the contrary, thinks mpr 
autracUy ; hb memory b less retentive, as he has other means of rccoroi^ 
facts, and thb leads, among other things, to a simplification of grammar, to make 
it correspond more closely to hb method of thought. , 

Jespersen also discuss^ thb question of * language progress * in Die Apraem, 
Heidtib^, 1925, pp. 304 f. and 323 f. 
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of writing, spelling, etc., we have said enough to show that this 
work of Vendryes* forms a very complete introduction to the 
whole subject of language study, a book particularly to be recom- 
mended to students, inasmuch as, in his discussions of phonological, 
morphological, and lexical problems, which form the backbone of 
the book, the author is at pains to explain step by step the termin- 
ology he uses. It has a further merit, in that the examples chosen 
to illustrate the various problems treated are drawn from every 
type of language ; the reader is thus given some idea of the specific 
peculiarities of idioms to which many of us find it difficult if not 
impossible to have access. 

Vendryes* Le Langagt was very favourably received by scholars. 
Among the reviews which it called forth we would mention those 
of M. Grammont, Rti>tu <Us languis romarust LX I (192 J-2), p. 369 f. ; 
A. Ernout, Journal dts Sauants, 193d, p. 134 f. ; H. Delacroix, 
Journal dt psychologxe normaU tt paihologique, XVI H {1921), p. 772 f. ; 
V. Bogrea, Dacoromania, II (1921-2), p. 765 f. ; G. Dottin, AnnaUs 
de Bretagne, XXXV (1921-3), p. 496 f. ; A- Debrunner, Deutsche 
LiUralurgeitung^ XLV (1924), col. 1447 f* Of these, that of 
Grammont, himself, like Vendryes, a representative of the French 
school of linguistics (see below), although in the main eulogistic, 
contains some reservations which arc worth our attention. We 
should not neglect, he says, the aesthetic side of language, because 
it is of particular importance ; art is one of the higher manifesta- 
tions of the intellectual activity of a people ; it marks the end and 
aim of its spiritual development. Grammont also defends the 
conception of language progress : just as our thoughts can differ 

» The director of the icries in which U i^agt waa published, H. Berr, con. 
iributed a preface in which he shows that the sociological approach to language, 
characteristic of Vendryes and his master Meillet, is 10 be asen^ xn the mam 
to the influence of the French sociologists Durkheim and l>vy«BnmI. Some of 
Berr’s observations concerning essential features in Vendryes d^irinc arc worth 
quoting : “ Le langage n’est vraiment social, seJon nous, que s il est unc creation 
de la soci^t^, une insiituiion inh^rente k la soci^tA *' (p. xvi). Si done, en 
soulignant Inaction de la socUt^, conune ii le fait en ^aucoup de p^sages. 11 
vouJait simplcment monlrer quelle rcssourcc I’organisauon sociaie dev«t ^uver 
dans ce moyen de communication entre les hommes, comment 1 captation 
des facult^s kumaincs aw besoins sociaux a fail progresser tout a la fow la wci6t« 
et le langage, on ne pouxrait qu*etre d’accord avec lux (pp. jwi-kvu). Dxre 
que I'dvolution du langage eat en rapports ^irwu avec la civilisation, c< n est 
pas m6connattre I’effori logxque, le r6lc du facieur humam ; et c «t restreuidre 
le rdle du facieur social. Le concept de la civauation est disunci de celui 
de la society •’ (p. xxvi). “ De roftme que le lingubte a besom de Ihistoire, 
I'historien a besom de la linguistique— s'il concoit I bistoire. non comme le r^Jit 
pur et simple de ce oui a M, roais comme rinterp^ution profonde de la vie 
mliniment complexe *' ( p. xxviii) . This concluding remark of Berr s u particularly 
applicable to \^dryes* book, whose entire basis is historical. 
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in quality^ so also the means of giving expression to them may differ. 
Nor does he share the author’s views upon the question of the 
relationship between racial psycholo^ and language, holding that 
the evolution of a language is not conditioned solely by linguistic 
factors, as Vendryes would have it, but that it depends also upon 
the mentality of the people who speak it. Again, Vendryes’ state^ 
ment that of two competing linguistic forms it is the stronger and 
more influential which prevails is held to be unsatisfactory ; the 
question being rather : ** Why is it that one is more influential, 
and consequently victorious, and not the other ? ” Finally, the 
reviewer, as an Inveterate phonetician, considers a mere 64 pages 
out of 4^0 devoted to the subject of phonetics a very meagre 
allowance.^ 


★ * ★ 


From considering members of the French school who discuss the 
whole domain of linguistic theory, like Saussure, Meillet, and 
Vendryes, all of them Indo-Europeanists, we now turn to some of 
its representatives who have made particular study of a special 


^ Vendryes has also voiced opinions upm matters of lingoistic theory eb^ 
where, for example, in Us uUhis 4i U iinguistiM statist in jounial di psychoU^ 
(" PsychoUgit du langaii *), 1^33, p. tys f., and in the article already menuooed, 
L 4 <araeUr€ socidl du langag* *S Us do<trvu dtF.de Sttusntrti Journal de psycholo^t 
XVIII (iQSi), p. 617 f. We quote a few passages from the latter study as they 
throw further light on his own position, as well as on that of Saussure. ** L acte 
linguUtique est dans J'association d’un concept psychique et d|une 
acoustique, et Vobjet de la linguisiique esi d'^tudier le rapport qui unit les deux 
(p. Sig). ** Les principes de la lingwtique synchronique se d^^gent de la valeur 
<hi • * ‘ * 



definition 

plus exact , , ... 

est neces&airement diachronique, puisque ces faits ne peuvent itre convdefcs 
autrement que dans le temps. Or, tout ce qui est diacl^nique dans la langue 
ne Test que par la parole *' (p. 632) . This precise statement helps us to underst^u 
certain features m the practice of Voasler and his pupils which aroused oppont^, 
namely, that, confusing * la langue * and * la parole they falsified 
which were perfectly accurate with regard to the latter, by claiming ^ey ncM 
good for the former. At the same time, Vossler*8 affirmation that UoguisOA 
only be historical becomes intelligible ; as be was concerned exclusively wim 
' la parole ’, it is inevitable that he should make this contentioD. '1^ f 
linguists, on the other band, make it clear that historical invadgadon u 01^ 
applicable to * facts of language *, not to * la langue * itself. Again Vosslers daiflj 


innovations gdn^rsies se manifestant dans les individus isol^ 
innovations individuelle g^^nlistes (p. 63$). 
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field, and that in direct association with the Romance discipline. 
All of them arc pre-eminently students of French, though, when 
constructing their theories, they occasionally, but rarely, refer 
indiscriminately to other languages. They thus put into actual 
practice Saussure*s exhortation to study present states of language, 
whereas Meillet and Vendryes, as Indo-Europeanists, and not 
working upon living languages, have been obliged to content them- 
selves with a theoretical support and advocacy of such investiga- 
tions. These specifically Romance members of the French school 
have thus been enabled to bring new and substantial contributions 
of their own upon matters which are but imperfectly treated, if at 
all, by their Indo-European colleagues. We shall present them in 
the order of their close connection, or otherwise, with the doctrine 
of Saussure. 


Bally, with whom we begin, succeeded his master in the chair 
of linguistics at Geneva University. The following are his chief 
publications : Pricis de Jlylistigui, Geneva, 1905 ; 
Bafly^** Trait/ d/ itylistique fnxnfQxsey 2 vol., Heidelberg, 

1909, 2nd cd., 1919-2 1 ; Li Icngagt et h vity Geneva- 
Heidelberg, 1913 (2nd and much-augmented edition, Paris, 1926, 
3rd ed., 1935) ; 2ind Linguistique g^rUralt <t linguisti^uefranfaisey Paris 
1932. It will be seen from this list that Bally's earlier work is in the 
held of stylistics, a new branch of linguistic study, which, as at 
present understood, he can be said to have founded. It will be 
convenient to confine ourselves at present to this, his major con- 
tribution to linguistic studies, and to defer consideration of his more 
recent work to a later stage (see p. 379 f.). We have already had 
occasion to mention the word * stylistics ' in our discussion of the 
work of L. Spitzer (see p. 135 f., above). But as Bally’s use of the 
term differs essentially from Spitzer's, and as the word, unlike the 
special branch of study to which it is now applied, is by no means of 
recent origin, it will avoid confusion if we attempt briefly to define it 
in its present connotation. In the first place, wc must not confuse 
stylistics with the study of style. The latter appertains to aesthetics 
or literary criticism, because, by * style *, wc understand the manner 
in which a writer uses the resources of a language to obtain certain 
effects of an artistic order. It follows, therefore, that style varies 
from one author to another, and even, with a single author, from 
one of his works to another ; it is thus in the highest degree 
individual, even though the instruments it uses are common 
property. Moreover, style presupposes an intervention of the 
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consciousness, or, more precisely, of the vnli ; from among the 
means which the language places at his disposal for rendering his 
thought the author, or the orator, chooses those which he considers 
the most adequate to give it effective or artistic shape. Con- 
sequently, we must study style In a single author, or in a single 
work, and from an aesthetic standpoint. And so it is that literary 
critics concern themselves almost exclusively with what arc called 
‘ figures of style *, to the neglect of other stylistic processes, for the 
latter arc common to a multitude of writcre, whereas the former 
are the particular property of one. In a word, style implies 
artificiality, a necessary feature of literature as of other arts, and the 
study of style, when it is confined to strictly formal aspects, to the 
neglect of the underlying psychological phenomena, tends thus to 
become a purely schematic and punctilious pursxiit. It has been a 
common belief that style is in the nature of a craft that any man 
may learn, whatever his gifts, ^ and every period has had its rhetors, 
its purveyors of recipes for the art of good writing and good speaking. 
It is beeaxise of such as these, men exclxuxvely concerned with its 
formal aspects, that so many useless and prejudicial ideas still 
remain to darken counsel, and to hinder or prevent a true under- 
standing of the nature of style. ^ 

Stylistics, as the term is used by Bally, is a strictly scientific 
discipline which studies the means of expression shared by a 
linguistic community from the point of view of their affective or 
emotional content.* As is well known, many words, in addition 

^ Admittedly, a talented writer may, by dint of efibrt, achieve mastery ia style, 
but that b far implying that style b something external and supetficial, to 
be acqubed merely by tou and application. 

* Clasiical scholan, in the nature of things, find it difficult to jettison th^ 
ancient cargo of rhetoric. A work like C. Balmu^, Etudg svr U siyU dt Sl.-Auitutin, 
Paru, 1930, which applies modem methods to the investigation of the style of an 
ancient author, b thus particularly meritorious. 

* To quote Bally’s own words : ** La stylbtique ^tudie done les faits d’^rtf • 
sion du laagage au point de vue de leur conteou anectif, c*c$t k dire rexpressim do 
faits de la sensibility par le langage et Taction des faits de langage sur la sensibili^ 

( TraiU, I, ed. 2, p. 16). It should be made clear at thb point that Bally, probuly 
mflueoced by Saussure’s * external and internal lingubtics *, dbtingxuma 
temd or comparative scylbtics * from * internal * stylbtica : ** Ainsi il y a deux 
maniyres tr^a diiTyrentes de d^gager les caractyres exprestifr d*une lan^e t on 

E eut ou bien comparer ses moyens d’expreeaon avec ceux d’une autre langue, ou 
ten comparer entre etix les prindpaux types expr e asi fr de la mime lan^e, 
tenant compte des milieux auxquelles ils appsutiennent, dee drconstances ok u* 
ont leur emploi convcnable, des intentions qui les font choisir dans chaque css, 
et, en&n et surtout, des efieta qu’ib produisent sur la sensibility des sujels 
et entendants ** (p. 105). Just as Saussure leaves on one side external lu^uutio* 
so Bally shows a preference for internal stylbtio, whose •im* he defines as follows i 
. la stylbtique interne . . . cherche i fixer les rapports qul s*^blusent 
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to their intellectual content, that is to say, the notion they express, 
have afTecdve or emotional values. A speaker using such a word, 
not only conveys a meaning, but betrays an attitude or a feeling. 
The more we are under the influence of emotion (admiration, 
hatred, contempt, etc.) the more readily we have recourse to words 
or phrases of this expressive type. This particiilar quality 
differs from word to word, and also, according to the period, in 
one and the same word. For too frequent use reduces a word’s 
expressive value, and words of this kind are thus more exposed 
than others to the wear and tear to which all language is subject. 
Many of them, having lost in process of time their affective values, 
are replaced by others which satisfy more fully the constant need 
for expressiveness, and these too, in their turn, are threatened with 
the same fate. To take an example from Rumanian, the usual 
name given to a * spendthrift’ i$ a word which is entirely 

neutral in tone and, in itself, reveals no particular mental attitude 
on the part of the speaker.^ But if the speaker is affected by the 
spending, if, for example, it is his money or the money of someone 
he cares about chat is being spent, he ceases to be indifferent, and 
will have recourse to a ’ stronger ’ expression, as, for example, 
mind jportd [lit. ' leaky hand *], to give vent to his feelings. There 
is thus not a complete equivalence in the two expressions. In- 
tellectually, they are of the same value, but emotionally they are 
widely different : one is affective, the other colourless. 

There are^ of course, notions which are entirely neutral, and 
awake no emotion within us, and the words that render them are 


entre U parole et U pem^e ches le sujet parlant ou eniendanl : elle ^tudie la 
iangue dans ms rapports avec la vie rtelle ; e’est-S-dire que la pens^e qu*elle y 
trouve exprim^ est presque toujoun affective de quelque manidre ’* (pp. i lo-i i ) . 
The author himself realizes that latemaJ stylistics, thus understood, approximates 
closely to the study of style in the literary sense. This is indeed unavoidable, in 
that, when all is said and done, the writer uses the same means of expression as 
any other individiial, and applies them to the same ends, to giving utterance to 
certain moods and experiences. The essential distinction bemeen the two Ues 
in the aesthetic intentions of the poet, which are entirely absent from ordinary 
speech. We find a more precise defizutioo of the of intemai stylistics on 
p. 1 1 1 : . tout en sc confinant dans le langage de tous, de metcre k nu les 

gennes du style, de montrer que les ressorts qui ractionoent sc trouvent caches 
dans les formes Im pliis banal^ de la langue.** See also p. 1 34 f., where we are 
shown that the historical point of view has no standing in stylistic enquiries. We 
would point, fin^y, to tne happy insistence in two of the above passages upon 
that otmous but much neglects fact that language implim a hearer as well as a 
speaker. This recurs with great frequence throughout Bally’s writings, and with 
valuable scientific results. 

^ The word rir^iior must once have had aflective value, and meant * a mao 
who scatters money broadcast * ; cp. the verb rififii, * to disperse, destroy 
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thus unexpressivc and plain, such as chair, table, street, tree, water, 
corn, coat, fiat, go, stand, etc. Other notions, however, arc always 
tinged with some sort of feeling and call for names that are corre- 
spondingly coloured. One has but to think of the wealth of terms 
which so many languages possess to render the notions ‘ head * 
(the seat of intelligence and also of folly), ‘ lazy ‘ simpleton 
‘ mouth ' (the voracious and loquacious oi^an), ‘ miserly *, * poor *, 

‘ frivolous *, * harlot *, etc. etc. Many of these terms owe their 
expressive value largely to the part played by fancy in their fabri- 
cation ; as in the case of the equivalents for French Ute mentioned 
in the note, they are often the names of material objects whose 
image arises in the mind at the same time as the notion concerned.^ 
We are therefore, in a sense, justified in comparing them to the 
stylistic hgures of speech used in literature, although the latter, 
which are willed and wooed, have not the natural spontaneity of 
the former. It should be said, too, that even when a language has 
no set term at its disposal to give alTective colour to a notion, or 
when, as more usually happens, the speaker cannot call one quickly 
Co mind, he may obtain much the same effect by giving a special 
intonation to an otherwise colourless word.* But there is no dearth 
of affective words or affective expressions, comparisons, and the 
like in any language, and colloquial speech, whether educated or 
uneducated, is Aill of them. They arc more prevalent, however, 
in the speech of the uneducated, who speak with greater freedom, 
and are more completely swayed by their affective impulses. The 
educated, from various motives, show greater self-discipline and 
control, and among the words at their disposal choose those which 
do not offend against convendon or shock the sensitive listener. 
Although these affective elements in speech are more nodceable 

‘ For * head * Rui&asian hu boston, dooUoe, c4pd(Sn4, eapaeon, glastd, 
etc. French teu, itself originally a very expressive word, represenUng I ^ tin tm, 
' potsherd *, etc. (<p. Rum. feostg, * sIniU ’), compared with the neura 
has long lost its aiTeedve vuue^ and is r^aced in Mpular and famin eypyg 
by such * synonyms * as eiiton, betUroM, soi^iin, carofi, bouU, cetUray etc., 
some exist in * argot *. A sunilar variety of Rtimanian e^juival^ti for 
remaining words are to be found in the Rumanian edition of this work. 

* Again to lake a Rumanian example : if it is desired to say that a pen^ u 
* inlelbgeni and at the same time to show disapproval of his use of li^ mtm- 
geoce, the only available adjective defUpt is pronounced with a speoal in^» 
intonation of the last syllable, which is at the same time lengthened i or, altemv 
lively, some expressive formula is added, e.g. daed-i deiUpt, ct si-i Joe* f or ci 
si pad / [‘ what about it 1 ’ or ' enough said 1 *}. For affective 
in Frenu, cp. J. Marouzeau, Ascent ^setij et accent inteUeetuelj reproduced in 
L. Spitzer, Meisierumke, 1, p. 69 f., and discussed in Lefianeoit mooeme, voi. 1 
<>933)f P* f*> *od II (i934)> P- >^3 f- 
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in vocabulary and intonation^ they arc equally important in 
syntax and, though here much research has still to be done, 
probably also in the domain of sounds. As Bally says j . la 

stylistique embrasse Ic domaine cmicr du langage. Tous Ics ph^- 
noxn^ncs Unguis liques, depuis les sons jusqu’aux combinaisons 
syntaxiques les plus complexes, peuvent reveler quelque caractere 
fondamental de la langue ^tudiee ; tous Ics faits linguistiques, 
quels qu’ils soient, peuvent manifester quelque parcelle de la vie 
dc Tesprit et quelque mouvement de la sensibility {Le langage el 
la vie, 2nd ed., pp. 1 13-14). 

It should now be clear in what respects * stylistics ’ is distinct 
from the study of style : the latter is concerned with aesthetic values,* 
the former investigates language from the point of view of its affec- 
tive quaUty. Again, stylistics is concerned primarily with the spoken 
tongue, and only takes count of the written language in so far as 
It contains expressive words and phraseology taken from familiar 
speech,* whereas the study of style confines itself to the language 


\ Bally baa perforce comparatively little to lay on that acaniily investigated 
topic the expressive values of sounds fue sounds, and consequently of their 
atyliatic ' values. He is well aware, however, of** ... la faculty plus ou moins 
Srande qu'ont certains sons de prt^uire des elfets, lorsque les valeurs phoniques 
concordent avec le mouvement de la sensibilito de celui qui entend et com- 
prend ’* p. ii€). On the following p*gv» be quotes the French words 

rolaiouiUe^ etc., and endeavours to account for the particular 
unprmiqQ they produce upon us. He concludes : *' (t) les sons, surtout Jes 
combinaisons de sons qui figurent dans ces mots, ont quelque chose de frappant, 
qu*on chercheraii vaincment dans d'autres mots teb que eheistt monirr^ etc., 
<t lb sont frappanta par eux-mtases, ind^pendammeni du sens que les mots 
peuvent avoir \ (s) ces elTets pboniques soot dans un certain rapport avec les 
sentiments provoqu^ par le sens des mots." We are here reminned of onoma- 
topmic woru, and also of Schuebardt's Lcuisymholikt see above, p. 55 f. 

* Bally deliberately leaves out of account the aesthetic element in language 
and justices thb procedure as follows : "... disons que le point de vue lin- 
I^Uque int^resse seul noire 4 tude ; on ne s*^tonnera pas de voir n^gliger ici 
1 aspect eath^tique du sq|et, le c6i^ style, po^e, art, et Von nous pardonnera de 
^endre nos examples dans les parties Ics plus diverses du trdsor expressif, 
^^'^ecoupler mfime, au nom de principes gtotfraux, des faiu qui n'ont pas 
1 habitude de voiiiner. Notre excuse est que nous nous aitachons aux pro- 
c6d«i, non aux effeis qu'ib peuvent produire. Ge n'est pas (out : pour Otudier 
ces proedd^ il est ndccssaire de recourir d’abord A do faits de langage non 
socialisds, dont le m^canisme est plus apparent, en zndme temps que leurs effets 
mt plus ^denu " (iHd., p. 154). And elsewhere {Trail/ dr siyiuti^ue/ranfaut, 
L snd ed., p. i8s, § 190) : " Le langage sponiand est loujours * en puissance de 
^autd *, mau* sa fonction naturelle et constanie n*esi pas d’otprimer la beautd ; 
des qu*U se met volootairement au service de J'expression du beau, il ccsse d etre 
Fobjet de la stylistique ; il appartient k la litterature et k Tart d'd^e ; car nous 
verrons que Texpression liitdraire ne nous intoresse qu*lt litre de fait d*d vocation." 

^ * Thb dbtmction between the spoken and the written language recurs as a 
leit-motiv throughout aU Bally*s works. In Le Icngage et la vu, for example, a 
whole chapter b devoted to ' langue dcrite et langue parlde * {op. cU., sod ed., 
P» 196 f.), from which we woidd quote the ibllowing significant passages : 
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of literature. An tniinediate consequence of this distinction is, 
therefore, that stylistics, as understood and practised by Bally, finds 
its material in what is common to all the members of a linguistic 
group, while style is a matter of Individual peculiarities ; in one 
case we have to do with a study of ‘ la Jangue in the other with 
a study of its individual manifestations in * la parole 

We have already stated that this conception of stylistics is not 
the same as that found in Spitzer’s works upon style. Without 
reverting in detail to the latter*s methods (see Chap. 11 , p. 137 f>> 
above) it should be plain from the foregoing where the difference 
lies. Spitzer's stylistics stand half-way between those of Bally and 
the study of style in the traditional sense. The Baltimore scholar 
is interested both in spoken and written language, though more 
particularly in the language of specific authors ; he analyses 
methods of expression from the affective angle, but at the same 
time he takes account of their aesthetic values, even in the case of 
the common tongue. His method is based upon the psychology of 
the individual, even when he applies it to stylistic features that 
are general. Bally’s method is socio-psychological, and aims at 
drawing general conclusions from the investigation of current 



L'^tude des expressions figure est Is pierre de touche de Is distinction entre 
r^crit el le parler. Quiconque veut connaltre l« mani^re dont un peuple voii 
la vie doit Scarier la langue ^criic et ^tudier let images les plus banales du langage 
courant. Li, lout eat nxt, el la baU d*observation «»l stire ; d^ qu’on op^re 
$ur les textea Uit^aires, loui s'embrouUle ** £0 s'aiuchant aux lexiesr 

on neglige aussi les ressources phondtiques de la langue '* (p. 131). '* La [angue 
defile ne peui done faire d^uvrir les vdritables eancldres d’une langue 
vivante, car par son essence mdme eUe esi en dehors des conditions de la vie 

rdelle ; . ‘ ^ »i 

pas que 

xndme un roie lort uiue aes qu* ^ . 

The following quotation brings out a further point in BaUy*s attitude towards the 
written language : D'ab^d ce caraetdre conscieot ei arUficiel de la langue 

dcrite exptique pourquoi, en s'dcartani de la Jangue populaire, elle obdit i ^ 
rythme capricieux, reeulant volon tiers vers des formes arwaiques <cr. le laun de 
I'ige d’a^eni), influenede parfois par des Ungues dtrangdres (action du grec nv 
le Jaiin), le plus souvest ngde <1 ms une immobilitd relative** (p. 196). 
literary language is the domain of style. In the strict sense ; it is intellectual, 
whereas spoken language is affective, another of Bally's recurring anumeses. 
We see, however, from the passages quoted, that stylistics doa not rule ^ 
entirely the figures of speech, ^though it confines itself 10 those which have 
to be individual in character (as all figures of speech must once have been), 
which have become the common coinage of language, while still prescnnng 
affective or expressive values, those, in a word, whidi have something cs ihe 
nature of syntacticsd groups, without being coco^etely crystalliacd like the 
into mere elements of grammar. The Sgures of spee^ um by a writer are, by 
definition, individual, and remain so. Even when the same figure recurs m a 
numlier of writers its value changes, and it may even change when it recurs wim 
the same writer. It is not on such material that general conclusions can easily 
or safdy be based. 
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emotive words or expressions which manifest the spiritual and 
mental attitude common to, or prevalent within, a linguistic group. 
To revert again to the Saussurian terminology, the Swiss linguist 
is concerned with ‘ la langue *, Spitzer with * la parole *, for even 
when the latter does study methods of expression that are common 
to a group, he still does so on the basis of individual psychology, 
endeavouring to discover how a given individual uses the material 
supplied by his mother tongue to give utterance to his own 
momentary mood or feeling.^ 

It remains for us now to examine Bally's ideas upon language 
and to discover how he came to found the study of stylistics as he 
understands it. As a faithful disciple of F. de Saussure, the 
Geneva professor gives his whole attention to present Hngubcic 
states, and investigates them without enquiring for a moment of 
what earlier phases they are the outcome. The historical method, 
he maintains, is more of a hindrance than a help to understanding 
the true nature of a language, because, for one reason, it conceals 
from us the actual relationship between thought and speech, 
whereas if we confine ourselves to the study of a language as it is 
to*day thb relationship is readily revealed, it being sufficient to 
observe the words of the language in their synchronistic association 
and to follow our own psychological processes when in the act of 
speaking it. It follows that the linguist should take as the object 
of his research, not the language of literature, but the common 
tongue, familiar, colloquial speech, because this alone is uncon- 
scious and, like the spirit which creates it, * collective ’ in character : 
the more freely and spontaneously we talk, the less we concern 
ourselves with the manner of our speech, and the more readily 
we are understood by others, which is what human speech b for. 
A speaker, however, in thb respect b in a different position from 
a Ibtener. Otjr hearer b conscious,* that b to say he follows 

* Spiuer endeavours to re-create the lingubtic act at the Btoment when a given 
expreeeion fint look tbape. Bally is, as a rule, satisfied with the mere recognition 
or the affective value ^an exprosion without further analysis, eitb^ of lU origin, 
or specific functioo, a legitimate proc^ure inasmuch as, unlike Spitaer, he deals 
with quite unsophisticated phenomena. We would call attention, however, ^ 
an article in I4 Un£ag 4 it U 04 (sod cd., p. 141 f ), entitled ‘ M^canisme de 
I ex^rctsiviU linguisuque,' where he studies the methods which language employs 
to give expreuioB to affective sUtea. 

* Familiar speech is unconscioiis, in the sense that it doea not show that 

conscious effort which the orator or the writer puts forth. It is none the leas 
conscious in so br as evoy function of the mind is conscious. Similarly, though 
the will does not intervene in the choice of the affective oepressions which spring 
to the mind to give vent to emotions, there is none the less a will to impress 
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attentively not only what we say, but how wc say it, he notices if we 
conform to the accepted rules of the language, and, if wc depart 
from them, accepts or rejects our innovations. The hearer takes 
as his standpoint ' la langue \ and may be considered as the repre- 
sentative of the linguistic system under which the conversation is 
taking place, and by means of which he is able to interpret and 
understand ' la parole ’ of the speaker. Innovations in speech 
which fit in with the accepted system catch on and become general. 
These Bally calls * borrowings *, a term to which he thus gives 
wider application than did the neo-grammarians, while at the same 
time attaching more importance to the thing it signifies. * Borrow- 
ings * of this type, it should be added, can only be sanctioned by 
adult speakers, who are alone qualified to Jtidge whether they are 
in keeping with the linguistic system. 

The purpose of language is to serve as a means of under- 
standing between men; the social environment, there- 
fore, plays an imp>ortant part in all matters concerning language. 
In particular, the afTective elements in man’s make-up are strongly 
influenced by his life in society, so that when we perform the social 
act of speech we are usually to a greater or less degree under their 
control, and our speech is correspondingly coloured by them. 
Like Meringer and Sperber (see above, p. 74 f), Bally makes a 
shaq? distinction between purely intellectual language and the 
more coloured variety to be found in speech ; and the latter is so 
important in his eyes that, as we have seen, he creates his entirely 
new discipline of stylistics to investigate it.^ To pursue these 


ihe listener. The extent to which consciousaess sad will intervene in speech vanes 
greatly from one social clast to another and Is in direct ratio to the de^ee of 
education. In langogt H la vu, and ed., a whole chapter deals with this wd 
similar problems, under the heading : ' Langage transmit et laagaj^ acquis . 
The distinction is between forms that are purely inherited and traditional, and 
forms which the individual has acquired through hit own special experience. 
In the latter case we have to do with phenomena which are far more conscious 
in character than in the former. Bsily protests agairut the neo-grammanan 
conception of language as a purely ' natural * phenomenon, in which the individuai 
consciousness plays no part at all. 

* In an article published in 1914 in the Cff iiuuii Kh-ramamscfi* 

VI {1914), p. 459 f., Bally draws a dbunction between * la langue *and ' la parole 
on the basis 01* affectivity * La langue * it the colourlest, impersonal, logic^» 
normal, completely organized, and established medium. * La parole ’ is 
medium of fancy, individuality, emotioniilsm, and subjectivism. He adds that 
* la langue ^ conceived at a pxray intellectual mode of expression, does not exai 
in fact. A living language is always coloured to some extent by the feelings of tne 
person using it, for language it made life, not fbr speculative thought. ^ it 
should be observed that we are here some distance from the Saussurian disoncoon 
between ' la langue * and * la parole * as summarized earlier in the present chapter. 
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investigations we must always be on our guard against assuming 
the historical bias which would lead us to compare present with 
past linguistic states, and also against that strong and innate 
tendency we all possess to connect up words according to their real 
or supposed relationships, which Bally calls the etymologizing 
instinct,^ for both of these attitudes are incompatible with the 
study of a language, statically and synchronistically, as a system 
actually in being. 

Bally *s sociological outlook upon language is apparent in 
another of his important observations. We have seen above 
(p. 307) how Meillet spoke of a prevailing European spirit, a 
* sentiment d'une unit^ de civilisation *, to which he attributed the 
fact that the languages of our continent tend to have more and 
more in common, despite their widely different origins. Bally 
makes a somewhat similar contention. He asserts that the close 
cultural bonds between the European peoples have produced a 
kind of common mentality which is manifest in their respective 
languages, and that idioms which, in origin, are entirely remote 
one from the other thus show striking stylistic similarities that only 
the similarity of prevailing social conditions can account for satis- 
factorily. We are thus led to the conception of a European 
style, and to consider the possibility of a discipline of comparative 
European stylistics, whose aims would be, on the one hand, to 
differentiate between languages according to their modes of 
expression, and, on the other, to observe the features they share 
in common which might rightly be attributed to this community 
of social and cultural conditions. Bally, indeed, as we shall see 
below, in the section dealing with language characterization 
(P* 379 ^•)i has recently applied himself with signal success to the Hrst 
of these problems. 

Finally, we find in the works of the Geneva scholar a wholly 
commendable attitude with regard to sounds, and one which 
shows him to be in tune with the tendencies of linguistic thought 
in the Romance held. Hitherto, investigation of sounds, he main- 
tains, has been vitiated by concentration upon their physiological 
characteristics, to the entire neglect of their psychological aspects. 
As language in its entirety is a product of the human spirit, it 

* CUUeroD, too, was well aware of this phenomaoon. It Is the source of those 
popular etymologies which, as linguistic geography has shown, have played such 
a potent part in language change. 
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follows that the so-called sound-laws are also psychical 
in their origin.* 




The works of which we have given the gist in the preceding 
pages have received wide discussion, and appreciations have varied 
from qualified approval to complete eulogy, according as the 
attitude of the reviewer towards language differed from or resembled 
that of the author. M. Grammont, analysing the Precis di stylistiqui^ 
in Rtvui dts Ungues romaneSy LIV (1911), p. 103 f., writes : “ M. 
Bally ouvre une vole nouvelJe.** Similarly, H. Sperber, also a 
student of * affective * language (cp. p. 77, above), states, In 
Uher den Affekt als Ursacke der Sprachverdnderungy Halle a.S., 19141 
p. ill, that Le Ungage et la vie is the first book on language to give 
the requisite importance to affective phenomena ; while K. 
Jaberg, speaking of the second edition of the same work, in an 
article entitled, Sprache und Leben^ Revue de linguisligue romaney 11 
(1926), p. 3 f., regrets that linguists have not given it the attention 
it deserved, and expresses the hop>e that it will not be long before 
a new edition of this ** fine and very important book sees the 
light of day. 

Among the reviewers who voiced objections of any weight to 
Bally's linguistic theory, mention must be made of A. Meillet, 
whose remarks are of particular interest, coming from a member 
of the same school. In the Bulletin de la SocidU de linguistigue, XVIII 
(1912-13), p. clxxix f., in an account of the first edition otLe Ungage 
et la vity he declares, inter alUy that language, like all natural or 
social phenomena, can only be studied analytically, and in close 
relationship with cultural conditions, to which it tends constantly 


> Bally, like GiJU^ron, thinks of sound changes as destructive in tbeir action, 
and conirasu them with * analogy that *' action inconsciente et conunune des 
sujets parlants, action qui tantdt conserve ce qui est en train de disparage, 
tancdt ttct 6 e ce qui est dejk disparu '* {Le tangage et lo rir, 2nd ed., p. 40). 
antithesu, sound-law on the one hand, analogy on the other, reminds us of ^ 
neo-grammarians, but the creative funcdoos which Bally attributes to anuogy 
distinguish his point of view from theirs. He goes so far as to ^ 

analogical instinct {Traits de st^utigue Jrmeaise, 1 , and ed., p. S^whichhe 
not only sets upon the same fooling as the etymologising instinct referred to abo^ 
as being a piquet of the same mental quality in man, but actually considers to ^ 
the same activity in a more pronounced form : one creates new meanings, ^ 
detecting etymological connectioos between very different words, the other CTeates 
new forms. 


# 
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to conform. On the topic of its affective elements, to which Bally 
assigns such an important place, he writes as follows (p. clxxxii) : 
“ Tout cn retenant I’ld^e fondamentale de M. Bally, on se deman- 
dera done si I’ardeur de son pros^lytisme nc !’a pas conduit k 
exagircr,** The same scholar, however, has nothing but praise 
for the Train de stylistique franfoise {v. Bull. Soc. Ltng.y XVI, 1909- 
10, p. cxviii f.), which he considers much superior to the Priexs de 
stylistique^ for here he is glad to recognize that Bally has attached 
due importance to the sociological aspects of his problem.^ 

One prevailing characteristic of all Bally's work which should be 
mentioned finally is its leaning to the didactic. We continually 
find him calling upon his own professorial experience, and at the 
same time adjusting his theoretical dissertations to the practical 
needs of teaching. This is particularly the case in his Traiti de 
slylistique franfaisey which has a dehnitely pedagogical purpose, the 
second volume being composed entirely of exercises for the use of 
students and teachers. Bally has not escaped censure for this 
mingling of things usually kept strictly apart, witness the reproaches 
addressed to him by Schuchardt in LiUraturblatt f. germ. u. rom. 
P/til. y xxxviii (1917), col. 6-7 ; indeed jaberg, in his article already 
quoted (Bev. de ling, ram., 11 (1926), p. 5), expresses the view that 
had it not been for this didactic bias the importance of Bally's work 
would have received fuller recognition from the world of scholar- 
ship. There is no gainsaying, however, that language teaching has 
much to gain from ‘ stylistics * as understood and practised by 
Bally, and it is clear that in applying his method, with the necessary 
modiheations, to the study of the several * mother tongues a 

* Other reviews of Belly's writings have been published by : E. Lerch, LiUrctur- 
blctt/.gtrm. u. rcm. Phil., XXXlll (191 3), c 6 i. 383 f. ; K. Morgenroth, geiischr.f. 
JfAm. spf. u. Lit., XLII (1914). pt. II, p. I f. ; J. Ronjat, Rtfp. langues remants, 
LVII C1914), p. 158 f. $ K. vossler, Germ.- 9 vm. MonaUuhrt/i, VII (1915)* P- 85 f. 
(in an article entitled Das Leben let^ du Spra^hs, reproduced in GesarmelU Ai^saitjs 
tur Sproth^ilosophit, Munich, 1933, p. 97 f.) ; E. l^ch, LiUraturblatt f. germ. v. 
ram. PhU., XXXVI (1915), col. sai f. ; H. Schuchardt, ibid., XXXVIII {sqiy), 
col. 6 r. (actually this review is devoted to Saussure's linguistiaua gdndr^, 

but Bally's work is also incidentally discussed) ; A. Frans, Z^iUthr.f.Jrane- Spr. u. 
Lit., XLVl (iMO*33), p. 453; Leo Jordan, Arehiman Ramanieum, IX (>9^5)1 
^ ^6 f. ; E. Boisacq, Raimt bel^ d* pkUoUgu et d^histoire, V {1926), J>. 973 1. > 
O. Densusianu, Craieiruflit, III (1937-8), p. 376 f.; W. Porzig, Inaagerm. rorsekungm, 
XLVI (1936), p. 336 r ; H. Wengler, LHe naturen Sprathan, XXXVl (1996) , p. 16 c f. 
(under the title, BaUys * Sij^isUqua '). An approbation of Bally's whole scieniific 
activity is to be found in a study by A. S^nehaye, entiJed, Udsck geruooxse da 
lini^iqmgMaD, in indagerman. Farsehstngen, XLIV (1936), p. 335 f. ; also, 
L. Spitzer^ characterisation in MtisUrwrrkt <Ur romarwehan dpraafwdssertseAqR, II, 

f * 339 f* (Three studica by Bally are reproduced Spitzer in this volume.) 
or reviews of ZM^gsdstique gMaU ei lisigmrtiqui Jrmfmu, see p. 383, note. 
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finer feeling for ' la langue ’ and a fuller understanding of its 
peculiar qualities >vould be developed in the various linguistic 
communities.* 

We would conclude this section with a brief mention of studies 
by two of Bally’s pupib, Marguerite Lips and Henri Frei. The 
former is the author of the work entitled Le style indirect litre , Paris 
*926, which, as we have shown elsewhere (p. 133}, treats of a 
problem discussed in a number of studies by Bally hinuelf, and 
was reviewed at some length by various scholars, for example, Elise 
Richter, Arckiv fur das Studiutn der ruueren Spraefun und Literaturen, 
CLIII (1928), p. 149 f. ; E. Ganiillscheg, Deutsche Literaturzeitungi 
XLVIII (1927), col. 2391 f. ; A. Wailenskold, Muphilolcgisehe 
Afitteilungen, XXVIII (1927}, p. 239 f. ; and G. Wceres, liiV., 
p. 241 f. The latter, Henri FreJ, is well known to linguists as 
the author of an important and interesting book called La grarru 
maire <Us f antes, Paris— Geneva— Leipzig, 1929. In this work the 
author sets out to investigate from the angle of general linguistic 
theory the so-called errors which crop up in spoken and written 
French. The usual attitude towards such errors is either to treat 
them as due to carelessness or ignorance and as of no significance, 
or to consider them as symptoms of language degeneracy and 
decay. Frei sets out to discover the promptings behind the * error 
enquiring * en quoi Ics fautes sont conditionndes par ie fonctionne- 
ment du langage et comment dies ie reflitent.” After an intro- 
ductory chapter in which he explains and justifies the functional 
as distinct from the normative approach to the problem, he classifies 
his rich collection of errors according as they manifest (a) those 
conflicting tendencies towards assimilation and differentiation 
which arc constant phenomena in language life, (h) economy of 
effort, and (r) a desire for vividness and vigour of expression. 
One of his important contentions is that ** dans un grand nombre 
de cas la faute, qui a pass^ jusqu’^ pr^ent pour un ph^nora^ne 
quasi-pathologique, sert k prdvenir ou k r^parer les deficits du 
langage correct.” In other words, what is commonly condemned 
as a mistake is frequently due to a conscious or unconscious attempt 
to improve upon the traditional norm, and though some of these 

* Mention should be m&de of a recent book of Bally's, La erisc du JranfciJ. 
Motrt lattgut moSenulU 6 rdecUy Paris, 1930, which would appear to be solely 
cerned with problems of pedagogics (cp. the reviews by H. Frei, Arehis/- d. St- 
der neueren Spra^hm^ CLX [1931], p. 270 f., and L. S^tzer, Indogerm. Forschet^* 
XLIX [1931], p. 16s f.}, ai^ of his article, Us notions gremmetkcUsdabsolutt^ 

reloi\f, in de psyehologie, 1933, p. 341 f. 
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attempts arc necessarily still-born, others are destined to survive 
and receive fuJI rights of citizenship in the language of the future.^ 


★ ★ ★ 


Albert 

Secbehaye 


Also a pupil of Saussure, Albert Sechehaye has worked along 
lines closely related to those followed by Bally, his colleague at 
the University of Geneva. Not only do both scholars 
share the outlook upon language which is common 
to all members of the French school, but they have 
deeper and closer relationships, which make them in a sense 
complementary one to the other. Bally, we have seen, is constantly 
concerned with determining the relationships between thought 
and speech ; Sechehaye is even more so. Thought has two sides 
to it, an intellectual and an emotional. Bally*s chosen field is the 
affective side, which he considers, particularly in his earlier work, 
as the determining factor in spoken language, and which forms the 
material of his stylistic studies described above. Sechehaye,^ on 


^ For reviews of Prei*9 book see r J. B. Hofmann, DfuUche Liifreturifitungy 
^(1929), eol. 9341 f. ; Elise Richter, Artftw/. rf. St. d. rmttrtn Spr. u. Lit., CLVII 
P- 304 f. ; A. Meillei, LilUris, Vll (1930), p. 5S f.. and BuU. See. Ling., 
XXX ((930), p. 143 r. ; E. Ptlkonttit ^fuphilolcgue^ MiiuUu/tgen,^XXlV (i933)> 
p* 49 f. : A. Qr^goire, Revue ielge de phiUUgu et d'hiUvife, X (i 930 » P* 919 f. ; cp. 
also B. Lerch, Grammetisehg FehUf, in DU neueren Spraehen, XXXlX ( > 930 » P* 599 f 

* In his Essai sur la structure hgifm de (a phsase, Paris, >996, pp. 911-is, we 
find a passage which defines in an interesting way the dinerence between his 
standpoint and that of Bally. AHer explaining why he has left out of account 
syntactical constructions and grammatical forms which * expHment les mouve- 
menu de la vie *, such as commands, iniemciions, interrogations, etc-, he states : 

Mais notre programme diait tout diflerent. Nous avons voulu metue en 
lumiire, s*il est permb de s*expfimcr ainsi, Tessa ture psychologique de la phrase 
considCf^e dans son expression grammaticale. Or, e'est la communication des 
id4es, et non Texpression des sentiments, ^ui a foumi A la grammaire les dl^ments 
essentiels de ses constructions. Les ba^ de TMihce synugmatique ont 
poshes par Tintelligence qui pense, qui essaie de se faire comprendre ot Qui r^agii 
par la logique devant les difficult^ de Tent reprise. Elle er^ .^kisi la Iw^e, 
dont la fin propre est, dans ce sens, Texpression de la pens^e objective. Si, dans 
son contact permanent avee la parole et la vie, la langue, creation de Tintelligence, 
est reside meUe et comme loute pdn^it4e d'^ldments affectils, cela n'a pas influence 
le ddveloppement g^^al de ses Institutions gramma ticales, et c*ot sur Ic canvas 
d*une grammaire faite pour exprimer une pens6e logiquement d^duite que 1 on 
a brod? et surajout^ sans systime, un peu au hasard, ua creations de la grammaire 
affective. Nous n*en vouJons pour preuve que nos graminaires et le fail que, 
dans CCS expose systteatiques, quel qu'en soit le plan, ce sent les donnC^ de la 
grammaire objective qui foumissent les t£tes de chapitra et les principes de 
classetnent : disllncdon du sujet et du prMicai, distinction du substantif el du 
verbs, distinction de la proposition ind^pendante et de la subordonnie, etc. Les 
ehaptret qui traitent de la maniAre de poser une question, de dormer un ordre, 
d'exprimer une teiotion ne sont que des hors d 'oeuvres ; la grammaire aiTccUvc 
se disiout dans une muldiude de fasts particuliers, les uns assez larges, lea autres 
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the other hand, is chiefly interested in the intellectual aspect of 
thought, and in language as an intellectual medium. His chosen 
held will therefore be syntax, those constructions which are fixed 
both in their form and in their uses, formulae that have become 
completely grammaticalized and which show no vestige of their 

* individual * origin, or of that subjective quality which, in common 
with so many peculiarities of language, they tn\jst once have pos* 
sessed. For this reason Sechehaye's work strikes us as being more 
rigid and abstract than that of Bally. The two disciples of Saussure 
are clearly different in temperament and In general outlook, and 
t/iis it is, no doubt, which not only accounts for the different 
impression we receive from the work of each, but also actually 
determined the choice of their respective fields of study.* 

tr^ ^trouemeni et qui to\is empnintent la plupart de leun ^l^meau 

S la granunaire objective en leur raiaani aubir telle ou telle modification sptfcifique. 
Qu'on songe par exemple k noa constructions interrogativea en francais, ou aux 
eilipies de rexclamation. Tous cea fails aoni en eux*in^ea d*un baut int^tt, 
mau, dans le point de vue qui eat le ndtre, ils a’eflacent entiirement derri^ 
ceux dont il a M parld.’* It is clear from the last sentence that Sechehaye is 
aware of the interest of research into affective speech. Another quotation will 
make still clearer the essential community of views between the two scholan 
despite the difference in the fields they prefer to invesli^te : *' A uo ccitaia 
point de vue lout ce qui dans la langue tou^e k la vie afiectivc et aux mouvements 
de rime cat d'un int^t primordiU et I'emporle stir tout le reste. S’il s'^tait agt 
de forigine du langage ou dea causes dea Evolutions Unguis tiquea, si on avut voulu 
faire la psychologic de la parole et surprendre lea secreta ae I'expreasivitE et du 
style, c'aurait EiE une grande erreur de nEgliger les divers modes du verbe et tout 
ce qui dans la granunaire cat teintE de subj^tivitE cit-t P- an)* He bas 

himself more than once touched upon stylistic maitera, for instance, in the ardcio 
La ft la lingidsti^ue thioriqm (in Melanin lintauti^uis offirts i M, Firdinatu 

di Sousfurt, Paris, 1908), where, according to L. Havet, Sof. LO^., XVI 
(190^10), p. II, he queatioiu the poaaibility of an exclusively s^lisdc ducipU^j 
and L 4 f rigZtf de la frammaire ei la via du lan^a^e {Carmatdsch^nmamsehs Monatuetf^* 
VI [1914), pp. 286 f. and 341 f.). The latter study is important, among atlM 
reasons, as attempting to reconcile the rigidiry of the rules or grammar, which the 
linguistic system strictly enforces, with the need for a fresh and personal form of 
expression felt by the individual maher. There exists, he tells us, a domain where 

* grammar in the strict sense or the term, and * stylistics *, or affective modes of 

speech, meet. To know common ground, we must first have a clear view of 
the logical constituents of the language, whi^ are more or less fixed and com* 
pulsory for all members of a linguisac commimity, and then proceed to wut, 
in the actual practice of speech, is due to the workup of the individual sensibihqr. 
In other words : lint * grammar * or * la langue then * styUstica * or * la * 

This b the reverse of the procedure recommend^ by Vossler (see above, Qiap. 
II, p. 88 f.). But Sechehaye recognixea that Veneris method n ri^ht if it is the 
origin and development of a specific grammatical construction we wish to investi* 
gate, as only changing styUsde values will rive us the key to these evolunonary 
changa. But when it b the system as a wbrie which b being examined, when ^ 
are punuing synchronbtic and not diachronbtic linguistics, grammar must be 
our stardng-pomt. 

^ A natural consequence of thb difference b the sometimes excessive stress 
upon psychology in Sechehaye’s work. In the book already quoted (P* 
be gives certain reasons why thb should be so : Incapable de s'adapter dEfim* 
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It goes without saying that, as behts a true follower of Saussure, 
Sechehaye's linguistic work will be static, not historical or dia- 
chronistic.' Like Bally, who also studies * la langue he cakes his 
material from the common stock of accepted forms which ‘ la 
langue* provides, not from the varieties offered by ‘ Ja parole’, 
but, urUikc Bally, he is obliged by the nature of his studies to refer 
the uniformity and regularity of the written word to the vagaries 
of the more emotional spoken language. Like Bally again, 
Sechehaye has leanings towards the didactic. He, too, has chosen 
his own language, French, as his field of investigation, and is con. 
tlnually preoccupied by matters of practice. Concerned as he is 
with a discipline which has long been an established branch of 
university study and not, like his colleague, with an entirely new 
departure, he would seem to have by far the easier task, but, in 
reality, the very fact that syntax is such a time-honoured subject 
of study makes the task of effecting any considerable change in the 
methods of teaching it much more difficult than would at first 
tight appear. 

Seehehaye*s list of published work is a iong one. In addition 
to those already mentioned it contains : Programme ei Methodes de 
la linguistique thdoriqui. P^hologU du langage, Paris-Lcipzig-Gcncva, 
1908 ; La mdthode constrvetive <n ^taxe (in P/tfue des longues romanes, 
LIX [1916-17], p. 44 f.) ; Les probl^s de la langue d la lumiire 
d'une thdorie nomfelU (in Revue phitosophique de la Frarue ei de VElrangery 
XLII (vol. 84) [1917], p. I f ; Les deux types de la phrase^ (in 
Melanges d^histoire lUUraire et de philologie offerts d M. Bernard Bouvur, 
Geneva, 1920) ; Locutions et composes (in Journal de p^hologte normale 


tivement aux exiffences de l» vie qui evolve et se renouvcllc »aiu cewe, elle fla 
langue] rate tou^om «a conflit avec la psychologie ipon^fe de 
e*i toujoun en voic de remaniexnent dans quelques-uacf de ses parues . aa™ 
conibadre notre discipline avee la peycbologie ou U logique, nou$ yoyow par ces 
cadres et ccs lob cemment lee prindpe* de ccs deux sciences s app hquent un 
domaiae special •» (p. *17). Obviously, if he b investigating the relauons between 
thought and eepreasion, he b obUgea to examine the psychological elements in 
language jiut as attcadvely as the purely liagubtic. . 

‘ He begen, however, with e «udy on historicel syntax, ha doclorete thesa, 
L'inparfaU du tuijsuelif si ta smansnts dans Us hypolhdtupiss nomaUs sn franfou. 
lUnsrvchs FesstUmgsn, XIX (1905-6), p. 391 t. . . • 

• The two kind, of .entence ere : (o) rimple .enteDce. like admai^, 
tlfbtr, etc., which give expreanoa to one isolat^ idea : tl« senteaco 

.Ji __a V the first tvocs of Uttered 



.79) IW. .Judy of secheheye- 
waHsmentaJ eoatributson to the theory of the sentence. 
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it pathologique^ XVIII [1921], p. 654 f.) ; Vicoie gtnewxse de Unguis^ 
tiqui ginerale (in Indogermanische Forschungtity XLIV [1926], p. 217 f.) ; 
Les mirages linguistiques (in Journal de P^hologie . . . , XXVII 
[* 93 oj> P* 337 ^0 > ^ penses et la longue, ou Comment conceootr le rap^ 
port organique de Vindwiduel et du social dans le longage {ibid., XXX, 
i 933 > P* 57 ^•) > Sssai de classemeni des especes de phrases et quelques 
observations sur les trois cos de rhj^these en lalin, in Bull. See. Ling., 

XXXV(i 934 )>P* 58 f. 

Anything in the nature of a summary of these works is out of 
the question, nor is it really necessary, because whenever the author 
finds it desirable to justify his linguistic attitude, as he does sporadi- 
cally throughout these studies, he does so in pronouncements which 
from the point of view of doctrine do not materially differ from 
those of the other representatives of the French school.^ More- 
over, any very revolutionary discoveries in such a well- worked 
claim as syntax were scarcely to be expected. As he himaelf says, 
in his Essai sur la structure logique de la phrase, p. 216 : '* Rien de tout 
cela n’est bien nouveau. Sans y avoir mis aucun parti pris, nous 
nous trouvons m 4 me 4 tre tr^ conservateur. Mais nous avons 
essayd de sender les bases de principes ddj^ reconnus et de Icur 
donner une systematisation solide." His principal innovations are 
to be found in points of detail and in terminology, and some of 
these we will enumerate. 

The book Programme et M 4 thodes . . . contains, inter alia, a long 
and interesting discussion of Wundt's Vblkerpsyckologie, I. Band : 
Die Spraehe (cp. above. Chap. II, p. 92), the main defect of which 
Sechehaye sums up as follows : [Wundt] a dtd plus pr^occupi 

de faire de la psychologic k propos du langage que la psychologic 
du langage k proprement parier " (p. 43). We should take into 
account on an equal footing both psychology and linguistics, that 
is to say, the mind of the individual and the laws to which he must 
conform when he speaks. Language proper consists of gram- 
matical elements, which appertain to the domain of collective 

* Secheh^e hiciu^lf has contrasted bis linguistic standpoint with that of 
Saussure in osjai stir to structure logique <U la phrase, p. 919 : ** Une <^<£rence 
tielle entre la doctrine saussuhenne et la ndtre, c*est que le Court de linguistique 
g/nCraie ne tire de ses distinctions aucun priadpe de classement rigoureux et met 
pJut 6 i en Mdence les relations de f^dproatC qui s'^tablissent entre le# diven 
du fait linguistique. Aiiui pour Ferainand de Saussure la langue existe pour la 
parole, mau elle nait aussi de la parole ; elle en ^roane et elle la rend possil^t ot 
rien ne nous force k mettre l*une devant I’autre ou au*dessus de I’autre. Cest 
un complexe que seule Fabstraction analyse. Pour nous, au contraire, dans cette 
abstraction tnCme nous apercevon# un prindpe de su^rdination et de classement 
et nous mettons la parole, sous sa forme pr^grammadcale, avani la langue . 
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psychology* and cxtra*grammatical elements which are 
matters of individual psychology. But inasmuch as there is no 
separating collective psychology from that of the individual, so 
the study of the grammatical and the extra-grammatical must go 
hand in hand. Under the latter heading is included the language 
of gesture, in the wide sense of the term, to which Sechehaye 
gives the name of pre«grammatical.^ Grammar, he asserts, is 
“ comme une deformation particuliere du langage pregrammaiical ** 
(p. 71). Every form of grammar has an individual origin, and has 
its source in some pre-gramma tlca I or extra-grammatical act which 
in process of time is transformed into grammar, just as inert matter 
when consumed by a living organism itself becomes alive. In 
language that is pre-grammatical the individual creates the signs 
he uses to express his psychical state ; in grammatical language 
he reproduces signs he has observed in others, or which exist in 
the current linguistic material. But in the latter case they are no 
longer signs in the strict sense of the word, but symbols, the mind 
having established a constant relationship between the sign and 
the idea. It is thus logic which constitutes the uitima ratio in the 
domain of grammar. In the expression of grammatical relation- 
ships there is nothing conventional like the arbitrary relationship 
between notion and name in words ; and when we speak we are 
compelled to respect the organ! ration of the grammatical system, 
which is present in the minds of all of us.* 

An important study from a methodological point of view is that 
entitled La mithodt constructive en syntaxe^^ in which Sechehaye 
endeavours to reconcile and associate two apparently conflicting 
kinds of syntactical enquiry, the one proceeding from form to 
content, the other following the reverse route.* “ Lc problime,” 
he says, ** cst . . . lc sulvant : comment peut-on ^tudler une 
langue et plus sp^cialement un systime syntaxique sans jamais 
quitter, ne filt-ce qu’un instant, le fait iinguistique qui r^ide dans 

‘ Sechehtyc reverta to this term in hb Essoi sur la stnutun dt la phasi,^ 

P*Si^f.,wberehecon9identhe pre-grammaticaJ ashfree and 

Mtenor to any conventional linguistic organization. Linguistics shoiud begin, 
with the pre-grammatical and the grammatical, and proceed thence to 
organized speech, and Anally to the evolution of the language system. 

" Gp. Lm Jo^an, La loeiaui a U linguisticutt in La pyckologis du tongagt (« 
dr pspehohp^, XXX [1933]), p. 45 f.. and ScfwU dtr AbstrakMn und dn 
Munich, 1939. 

• Cp. MeiUet’t marginal commeotary to thb study under the heading ‘ Sur 
“ "Wedf d mplcytr m ryntaxt,* Bull. Soe. Littg.y XX (1916), p. i 33 f* 

. * Tlie latter method has begun to be applied, particularly in recent years, as 
be seen in the section on F. Brunot byow. 
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Tunion de ccs factcurs h^t^rogencs ? p. 46). The way 

to achieve this end is pointed out in some detail with the help of 
numerous examples. We must start from the principal part of the 
proposition, which forms a nucletis round which are grouped all 
the determinants destined to elaborate the thought to its complete 
expression. As with a timepiece, ** II faut prendre chaque pi^ 
Tune apr^ Tautre avec sa forme et sa fonction, et la consid^rer k 
sa juste place dans Tensemble entre ie ressort qui donne le mouve* 
ment, le balancier qui le r^gle et les aiguilles qui marquent les 
heures. Or ceci ne peut pas se faire dans un ordre quelconque. 
II y a des ^Uments essentieb, constitutiis, par lesqueb il faut com* 
mencer ; il y en a d*autres, secondaires, qui n ’existent que pour 
et par les premiers ” {ibid., pp. 47-8). The method must be 
therefore at once analytic and synthetic. Cette constnicdon se 
compose en r^allt^ d*une s^rie de petites syntaxes pardculiires, 
quelquefois juxtapos^es, le plus souvent superpos^es et se portant 
les unes les autres comme les pierres de taille dans un mur. Un 
type syntaxique ifiidal ou nouveau ^tant pos^, il faut ^noncer 
toutes les regies auxquelles il donne lieu, tout ce qui dans le jeu 
possible de cet organe syntaxique est incontestablement fait de 
langue, norme de construction dans la parole ” (ibid., p. 73)* 
** L’esprit de la syntaxe, pour ainsi dire, doit 6tre constnictif et 
architectural. Ce que cette science demande, par sa nature m£me, 
ce n’est pas une ^ norme et savante compilation de faits super- 
hciellement class^, mab un substandel et lumineux raccourci de 
CCS faits. Notre parole est faite, avec Tapper t personnel que nous 
y ajoutons, d’un immense materiel d*unit^ signiheadves que b 
langue nous apporte rang^es selon certains prindpes de construction 
et d'ordonnance qui sont comme le xnoule et la forme abstraite de 
toutes nos phrases. G*est de cette forme abstraite que la syntaxe 
doit nous rendre compte {ibid., p. 76). 

Sechehaye’s most recent book on syntax b hb Sssai sur la finutur* 
logiqui de la phrase, Parb, 1926, from which we have already quoted 
a number of passages that throw light upon hb doctrine. The 
leading idea of the work b one that recurs with some frequence in 
his writings, namely, that the grammatical form of the sen- 
tence is often in conflict with the movement of our 
thought. It thus may even come about that two absolutely 

^ author has given practical appUcadoo to the ideas contain^ b 5!^ 
article in a lM>ok entitled Abfigi grommet Jrmtftue svr un plm censtn/ctif, ZOneb, 

1 926, for the Mae of French teachers in the spools of the canton of Zdricb. 
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identical propositions can express entirely different things. Intona- 
tion and the arrangement of the sentence components come into 
play and produce these apparently strange results. The author’s 
constant preoccupation with the relationship between thought 
and expression, a characteristic of Bally as we have seen, as well as 
of himself, is here again made manifest. So that although the 
Essai ... is in reality an analytical study of the sentence from the 
point of view of logic and grammar, Scchehaye does not confine 
himself to the purely formal aspects of his problem, but explores 
its psychological implications as well, endeavouring to discover to 
what representational processes the traditional grammatical cate- 
gories of substantive, verb, complement, predicate, etc. corre- 
spond.^ Similarly, the pedagogical leanings of the author are 
displayed in the protests which, like Brunot (sec below), he makes 
against the rigid and superficial methods which prevail in the 
teaching of grammar in educational establishments of every grade.’ 

With Sechchayc, as with Saussure, the term * grammar ’ has a 
very wide signification indeed : ** La grammairc est pour nous 
tout ce qui concerne ^organisation de la langue, sons, lexique, 
syntaxe {Essai , . . , p. 4). To the study of the combinations 
of linguistic signs, or, to use the accepted terminology, of syntacti- 
cal constructions, he gives the name of syntagma tic grammar, 
while that of the signs considered alone he calls associative 
grammar, which reminds us of F. dc Saussure’s distinction 
between syntagmatic and associative relations between words 
(cp. p. 286 f., above). The nature and aims of these tw*o kinds of 
grammar are defined by Sechehaye as follows : £n effet, le 

signe arbitraire et autonome est celul qui est significatif uniquement 
en vcriu dcs differences de sens ct dc forme que I'on peut constater 
entre lui et les autres signes autonomes de la langue. Or, ces 

^ Gp. le fail grammatical a cependant une valcur psychologiouc : il a 

M ctH el il cxiste pour fbumir une forme S un CUment de pen>^, el c est dans 
la parole vivante que ces normes grammaticales soni " (cp. eii-, p. s)> 

* Sechehaye hinuelf recogniaea ihai this praciicaJ (rend in his scientific activity, 
which, as we have seen, he ^ares with BsJly, as characierislic of ihe Geneva school : 
** En conclusion, on peut dire que la caraci^risiique de I'^cole genevoise de 
lincuisti^ue, c*est Tunion inlime de deux tendances en apparence coniradictoircs : 
celle oui considCre la Unguistique coaune une science aux principes abstnaits 
dont rinielligence detnande un effort considerable et tine iniualion particuliere, 
et celle qua vve k mettre cede science au service des fins les plus pratiques, d'en 
favoriscr les applications k rCcole et dans la vie joumaliere, de maniere 1 en faire 
un veritable anstrumeni de culture" {InJcgcrTw/futfu Fotufumgtft, XLXV £1996], 
p* 339-^). One may be pemutted to see in this tendency something of the 
practical rationalism cnaracteristic of the French sparic. 
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signes n'ayant aucun contact necessaire entre eux dans la phrase, 
CCS differences ne se constatent que par I'association des id^es. La 
valour de diux^ par exemple, repose sur une sorte de comparaison 
implicit e que nous faisons spontan^ment avec un, /rots, quain et 
les signes des autres idees ecroicement associees k celle de deux. A 
cettc grammaire associative vient s’en aj outer une autre, la gram* 
maire syntagmatique. Celle-ci a pour objet tout ce qui par 
opposition k semanteme on appelle des morphemesA Ge ne 
sont pas tous les syntagmes (routes les successions de signes), mats 
tous les signes qui n*existent que par et pour les syntagmes 
{op. cit.t pp. 220“i). The relations between associative and syn* 
tagmaiic grammar are close. ** Le proced^ associatif se sufRt k 
iui^meme, et rien ne Temp^che, en thdorie, de fonctionner seul. 
Le proced^ syntagmatique, qui est une complication ajoutde au 
premier, presuppose toujours 1 'existence du proc^d^ associadf, 
sans lequel il n'a pas de base dans la r^alit^ ** (ibid.y p. 222). 

Scchehaye's works do not appear to have received much atten* 
lion from reviewers in philological journals. Of the reviews known 
to the author, Meil let's comments upon Ptogrammt et Mithodes . . > » 
in Bull. Soe. Ling.y XV (1907^), p. xxiJi f., are of special interest, 
coming as they do from a representative of the same trend of 
linguistic thought. Meillet holds that it is impossible to separate 
static and evolutionary linguistics to the extent advocated by 
Sechehaye. Language, being spoken, is continually evolving. 
'' £n effet, on n'observe jamais une langue k I'^tat fixe ; une 
linguistique statique ne peut done r^sulter de Tobservation 
cit.y p. xxiv). He also finds fault with Sechehaye for, like all psy** 
chological linguists, tending to consider solely the psychology of 


' On the model of 'phoneme*, a term used by some phoneticians and rough^ 
equivalent to * sound *, the terms * semanieme *, for the word or part ot a worn 
which conveys meaning in the strict serue, and * morpheme ' for something t^t 
merely expresses a granunatical relationship, e.g. a flexion, have bm coined. 
Sechehaye uses the latter term to include not only flexions, prepositions, con* 
junctions, suflixes, and the copula, but also the position of the wora m the sey^^ 
and all forms of construction. On the * phoneme * cp. Al. Rosetti, (^s dr/enm 
gentrald, Bucharest, 1930, pp. 80, 8 1 and^, and Sur la * morp^urncU*^ \ in 
iinguisligue, Bucharest, 1 (1933), p. 9 f. 'tnie term has been made much 
the Prague group of linguists, whose publications (TVoMia du CtreU 
Progut, 199^) contain a vast amount of material and numerous and lengtn)' 
dxsqu isitions on this and allied topics. Though the whole matter of the * phonecne 
may still be considered as sub judiu, tbe work of the league group has, at 1^^* 
considerably enlivened phonetic (and morphological) discussion. Rdcfe«^ 
be made to an important article 1 ^ N. Trubetzkoy, La pfumologir actuelU, in 
de ps^ehahguy 1933, p. 297 f., and E. Saptr, La tealiU pj^hahgique des phandnoi 
ibid.t p. 247 f. 
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the individual, and forgetting that language is a collective 
phenomenon.^ Meillet also discusses in the same journal, vol. 
XXVII (1926-7), fasc. 2, p. I f., the Essai sur la structure iogi^ue 
de la phrase t whose conclusions he accepts as entirely reasonable, 
and capable of serving as a basis for the logical analysis of the 
sentence in any language. Others who have reviewed this book 
arc Jules Bloch, Revue critique d*histcire et de litterature, vol. XCIV 
(1927), p. 346 f. ; G. Ipsen, Irtdogermanische Forschungen, XLVI 
(1928), p. 260 ; Elise Richter, Die neueren Sprachen, XXXVII 
(1929), p. 261 f. ; and N. Dr&ganu, Dacoromania, V (1927-8), 
p. 706 f.* 


♦ ★ ★ 


Before turning to the next leading member of the French school, 
F. Brunot, two other scholars, who like Sechehayc have worked 
chiefly in the field of French syntax, should be mentioned, both of 
whose methods have a certain kinship with those of the Geneva 
group. The first of them, Lucie n Foulet, is perhaps best known 
as the author of an excellent Petite syntaxe de Vaneien franfais, Paris, 
1919; 2nd ed., 1923; 3rd, 1930, which was very favourably 
received by the critics.® In this work, although the author is 
dealing with the language of a past age and consequently might 
be expected, according to custom, to treat his subject histori- 
cally, he has preferred to give us a descriptive syntax of the 
type advocated by Saussure and his followers. He states : Nous 
avons pouss^ tris loin notre d^tachement k Tigard des secours que 

^ Meillel U so insbient upon the collective character of Uncage that he 
goes so far as to say in the same article <p. wtiv) : ** L* in novation spontan^e 
scQible bien etre, die son principe el non par imiution, un fait collectif a rather 
surprising a^fircnation in view of the present trend of lingubtic theory. 

* Sechehaye has himself nven an appreciation ofhb work in the article already 

quoted, L'^e^U gtnetf^ue d* linguisii^ue genircU, Jndognmanischt Fonchungm, XL IV 
(1996), p. 234 f. ^th hb own and Bally's methods are discussed further by 
s. Eringa, in an article entitled La miihodt stotiau^ <k I'ecatt gentvouet in /\'«aphUologus, 
XVI {193^1), p. 58 f. and 136 f. According 10 K. Lesvent, /feupfnhUgiielu 
MonalsjXift, il (I93i)j P* 94d» Eringa disapproves of the exclusively static 

method. 

• Reviewed by : K. Sneyders de Vogel, V (1990-1), p. 974 f. ; 

O. Bloch, Butt. Sec. Ling., XXII (1990-1), p. 74 t I J- Vendryes, Revue celuque, 
XXXVllI (1990-x), p. 3M I A. Meillei, BuU. Soc. Ling.. XXV (1994-O, 
fasc. a, p. 94 f. ; H. Vvon, de fi/tU./ranceise, XLIIl (1931), no. 1 ; A. LomMW, 
iSfiafia neophiictegua, III (1930-1), p. 99 f. ; A. Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ltag., XXXI 
(1931), p. 14S T. ; A. Dasiaat, Rev. des tongues romanes, LXVI (1929-39), p. 210 f. 
line last four reviews are of the third emtioo.) 
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pouvait nous apporter Thistoirc de la langue.’* “ Au Ueu de voir 
dans le vicux fran^ais un idiomc instable ct provisoire dont la fonc- 
lion proprc est dc relief deux langucs completes ct definitives, le 
latin et Je fran^ais moderne, on en vient ainsf k s’arrdter avec 
complaisance devant des phenomencs linguistiquca dont Ics con* 
temporains n*ont nuUement soup9onne le caractere transitoire ** 
(p. V, and ed.). The point of view of static as against evolutionary 
linguistics could scarcely be put more aptly or with more subtle 
irony. On the other hand, the author has not hesitated to compare 
the facts of OJd French, more strictly speaking of thirteenth- century 
Old French (as most of his examples are of that period), with 
those of modern French, not only for the purpose of explanation 
but also, apparently, to show that if we do compare two linguistic 
states of different periods it is at least as profitable and as safe to 
work back from the present to the past as from the past to the 
present. That Foulet has no real aversion for the historical method 
is clear also from his interesting articles on syntax published in 
Romania, for example: La disparition du priUrit, XLVT (1920), 
P* (cp« p. 3 ® 7 » above) ; Commtnt ont 4 oolui Its formes de Vinter^ 

rogation, ibid., XLVII (1921), p. 243 f. ; and Le ddveloppement des 
formes surcomposdes, ibid., LI (1925), p. 203 

The second is the Dutch scholar, C. dc Boer, who, after at 
first specialising in the field of Old French, has in recent years 
concentrated mainly upon syntax, and whose approach to the sub- 
ject is so definitely anti*historical that he may fittingly be associated 
with the Geneva group as a convinced and occasionally combative 
advocate of the synchronistic as against the diachronistic method. 
From among dc Boer's syntactical studies wc may mention : Essais 
de ^ntaxe frangaise moderne, Paris-Groningen, 1923 > Rssai sw 
syntaxt moderne de la prdposition en frangais et en iUUien, Paris, 1926 J 
Eludes de syniaxe frangaise, in Revue de linguistigue romane. III (t927)> 
p. 283 f., and IV (1928), p. 290 f. ; Vivolution des formes de Vinter^ 
rogation en frangais, in Romania, LII (1926), p, 307 f. ; and IntrO" 
duction d V 4 tude de la ^taxe du Jrangais, Groningen-Paris, 1933. 
the study on the ibrms of the interrogative sentence in French we 

. growth of the ' super-compotwd * lortos eu dU,j*affeu eufeis, etc.) 

u u clM rdationihip with the duuse of the preterite, aod vath the use of the 
perwt with purely aorist value, which hea calM for the oeadon of new perfects 
type j’tfi eujaii. A similar ^lenomenon is observable in Rumanian where 
the pretmte is in similar disuse. The Moldavian dial^ which lost its p^terite 
earher than other areas, has a super-compou^ ibrm, e.g. m’em put Atf 1 
nave been gone *), which is current, pardcularly in the spediicaiiy Moldaviaji 
areas of the north of the province, with mmly ' perfect * meaning. 
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find an interesting linguistic pointy namely a linking up of the 
question of word order with that of word and sentence rhythm. 
De Boer holds that the placing of the predicate at the end of the 
interrogative sentence b psychological in origin, and due to the 
desire to set the most important ingredient of the sentence in 
the strongest position. A similar order b observable in other lan- 
guages, but has not become * grammatical ized ’ as in French, 
where it fits in admirably with the prevailing tendency manifest 
in word and sentence stress, namely an ascendant rhythm throwing 
into relief final syllables and final words. Finally, on the termino- 
logical side, mention may be made of De Boer's distinction, in 
Essais <U syntaxf Jranfaise, p. 12 , between * syntaxe vlvantc ' and 
* syntaxe fig^e ou locutionnelle *, meaning by the latter the petrified 
type of syntax which b no longer capable of analysb and 
which we find in words or locutions like s*en alier, pour U coup, Lt 
Hdvrty etc,^ 


★ 


We have seen that one of the principal preoccupations of both 
Bally and Sechehaye b the relationship between thought and 
expression. A similar interest is manifest in the 
work of Ferdinand Brunot, a member of the 
Institut de France, and Honorary Dean and an 
Honorary Professor of the Faculty of Letters in Paris University. 
Hb name is familiar to all Romance scholars as the author of a 
monumental Histoire de la langue franfaise des origines d 1900^ Paris, 


Pardlnaad 

Brunot 


* Cp. also Iniroduetwn d tHudt dt to tjntoMt 4 u p. 69 f. Sechthaye, in 

Preirommi it M^thodts . . makes a similar dasunctioD Mtween *syntaae * and 
* tynboUque and in Essoi svf la logi^ui di la phost^ between * g^ram- 

maire syntagxnatlque ' and * grammaire asiociative *, although the terms do not 
comely cover those used by de Boer. The lat(er*s articles in the Rgwa di tin- 
itditimu rmam are in part controvenia] •, cp. $. Eringa, ibid., V (>909), p. 974 f. ; 
and E. I.erch, ibid., VI (1930), p. 194. 

On syntax in general, see K. v. Ettmayer, Z** dm Gtwtdlinim dtr EntwUklvngs* 
giahkhU dtr SynUjt, in Girm.^rvman. McwUwhrift, XX (1933), p. sod f ; and 
qjnloir, P^Mifii, Philcscphii, in ^nts«Ar. /. front.. Spr. u. LU., LVI (> 933 * 3 ), 
p. 9 1 f. Von Ettmayer is also the author ofa comprehensive work in two v<Mumes 
eruiiled AnaljHsebt SjmioM dtr frvMdiiahgn Spratht, Halle a.S., 1930 and 
Ettmayer*s work has been crideb^ by M. Regula in Arcfdnum Pomaniam, XV 
(* 93 *)» P* 47 f > ^>sid in Spr. v. Lit., LVll (i 933 *- 4 )» p* lo f. ; cp. 

alM N. urlganu, Daeoromania, (> 93 i^)> P* 369 f. On other recent work in 
French syntax see G. Gougenheim, La Spotaxo fron^ma, in Li franfoU medomi, 
II (1934)1 P* 33 f 


22 
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1905, and succeeding years, which is still in process of publication.^ 
Although, by the nature of his ‘ diachronistic * investigations he 
differs from the majority of the representatives of the French group, 
he is none the less of the school of Saussure and Meillet by his 
sociological outlook upon language. He has even gone so far as 
to say : “11 m’apparait aujourd^hui clairemcnt quc les divers 

faits de la vie des langucs, m€me ceux dc Icur vie int^ricurc, 
s’expliquent par la vie dcs pcuples, des groupes sociaux, dcs indi- 
vidus. . . and the influence of social factors upon the growth 
and development of French is a dominating theme throughout 
this great historical work. 

But the work of Brunot's with which we are more immediately 
concerned here is his book entitled La pttisit et la lan^ut.^ Milhadey 
principes el plan d'une thiorie nouvelle du langage appliqiUe au franfaist 

* The follow mg volumes hftve so far appeared : Tone I, Dt V^poqut Ut\iu i le 
Renoisjanu : T. II, U seiziem* txkU ; T. Ill, Laformoti^ de la langta <Usnq\ie 
(in two vols.) i T. IV, La lartgui elasticue (two voU.) ; T. V, Le/raneais m Frattee 
et hors de France au XV IV sieele ; T. VI, ^ dvfhuitiine sikle, Frem^ partu : Le 
mcuiement des iddes et les voeabutaires Uehniquos (two fascicules), Dtwtieme part\e : LA 
langue posielassique (two fascicules) ; T. VII, La propagation franea^ ^ Fr^ 
}\is^u'd la fin de VAneieri Rdgimi ; T. VIll, Le Jr an^ds hors de Fronee au XVSIV siHie, 
Ptemiite parlie : Le Jranfais dans les dit^s Jajts d'Europe (one vol.), 
troisUme parties : L'universalitd en Europe. Le/raneau hors d' Europe (one v^.) ; T. IX, 
La Eeioluftoneti'Empire, Premiere parlie: Le/ranfais, longue nationale (one vol.) r^***”^^ 
portie : Les MnemeniSt les isutituiians el la longue (in die press, one vol.). 1 m tentn 
and eleventh tomes arc still on the stocks and are to be entitled, one, ie 
eiassique dans la loutmenle, the other. La perte de Vhdgdmonie en Europe, 

Studies the development of the language from its earliest stages onwards, takmg 
into account all the various influences which have conditioned its growth, ne 
thus is concerned, to use the Saussurian terminology (cp. p. 284 aMve), wim 
both internal and external linguistio. For any work at all 

and value upon the history of the French language we have 10 turn to the laiMM 
Crammaire hxstorique de la langue Jraneaise by the late K. Nyrop of Copennag^ 
which, however, save for the early part of vol. 1, is confined 10 the internal h»t^ 
of French. Nyrop*s grammar comprises six volumes, allotted one each to roon^ 
logy, Morphology, Word-formation and Semantics and two to Syntax, and woWD 
at intervals from 1899 to 1930 in Paris and Copenhagen. Menuon shouio 
made here of F. Brunot’s ^ 4 tis de Grvnmairt histon^ de la 
work originally published in 1887, and many times reprinted, 
entirely rewritten by F. Brunot and Ch. Bruneau (sec above, p. 205 f.). A secon 
edition of the book in its new form beara the date i 9 d 7 * . » 

* Quoted in a review of vol. VII of the HisUfire de la langue Jrartf aise in. 
beige de philologie et d'hisUnre, VI (1927), p. 327- Brunot is equally categon^ *^ 
the following passage from La pensde et la langue^ of which we are about to s^ • 

Tout le monde esi d’accord, je crois, pour considdrer le langage comme tm 
sociologique, qui se produit, se ddveloppe, s'aJtdre, se perfcctionne en foncu 
la socidtd a laquelle il appartient, qut en reAdte la pen^ coUecUve, av« 
nuances que peuveai y apporier, consciemment ou inconsciemment, lea groups 
les iedividus** {op. eit.i p. xxi). . , 

» Not to be confused with Le langage et la pensde by H. Dclacn^, F^* 
and ed., 1930, which we have frequently bad occasion to quote. Delacroa ^ 
was reviewed very favourably from the linguistic point of view by A. MCiu * 
Bull. Soe. Ling., XXV (1924-5), lasc. a, p. 4 f., and lU second ediuon u •. 
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Paris, 1922, 3rd cd., 1936, because on the one hand we have 
here a work of static or synchronistic linguistics, and, on the other, 
the whole problem of the relationship between thought and expres- 
sion in French is here treated in extenso. In his introduction to 
this voluminous work Brunot makes clear at the outset that it is 
neither a psychological treatise, although it contains numerous 
psychological analyses which, given the nature and purpose of the 
book, must of necessity be somewhat superficial, nor a grammar 
in the usual sense of the word, although it will talk of verbs, sub- 
stantives, etc., and of the grammatical rules. “ Cc que j'ai voulu, 
e’est presenter un expose m^thodique des fails dc pens^e, consideres 
et classes par rapport au langage, et des moyens d*expression qui 
leur correspondent ** (p. viii, tst cd.). 

Brunei's book was born of the practical observation, made by 
others as well as himself, that in French schools of all grades the 
mother tongue was taught in a most deplorable fashion. ‘ Not only 
was teaching hampered by an antiquated system of spelling, but 
grammar had not advanced beyond the elucubratlons of eighteenth- 
century logicians. We are not to imagine, however, that the 
remedy is to be found in historical grammar, whose remarkable 
development still impresses many scholars. Historical grammar 
has not brought forth the fruits which were expected of it some 
thirty or forty years ago, chiefly because it has been concerned 
overmuch with explaining archaisms, and has neglected the 
language as it exists to-day. It is with this present-day language 
that real grammar has to deal. It is true, of course, that the speech 
of to-day b a natural outcome of the speech of earlier times, but 
it does not follow that because a word or a construction has a 
certain specified origin present-day speakers are conscious of the 
fact. TV voild contains the imperative of the verb* wjV, but who is 

XXXn (1931), fwc. 3, pp. i-a. Cp. also, L. Wcb<r, 192^* 

p. 93 r, and (and ed.) O. Douxubnu, Ctei ft sufltt, V (*931-2), p. 364 t. 

Another v«>rli with s jimilsr title is Dis MoU o la Ptnsit- Buax dt Crammaxu 
b Lertgut Froneoistt by J. Damourette and Ed. Pichon. This work, puoi»shea »n 
Paris, already runs to five thick volumes (191 1-36), and a sixth and last u 10 apoear 
shortly. It « » richly documented descriptive grammar of present-day 
novel both in treatment and terminology, and has won general aoiru ration oy me 
remarkable linguistic acumen which it wplays. 

» We thus find in Brunot, as in BaJly and Sechehaye. a practical concern for 
pedagogics, very natural to biro in view of the leading part he has played in an 
Quesuona of educational reform in France during the last thirty or forty yean. 
Another point to he remembered is that the book is based on lectures 
delivered by the author at the Ecole normale de Sivres, and is therefore oioacuc 
in its origin. 

* More accurately, per ha ps, the indicative present. 
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there to-day who feels it as the equivalent, semantically, ofugarde- 
toi Id /* Similarly, in vive la France, no one feeb France as the subject 
of the verb vioe, as historically it is. So let neither the logician 
nor the etymologist be our master. 

There is a further difficulty. The grammars are continually 
talking of* parts of speech *, of substantives, adjectives, verbs, etc., 
as if they were entirely distinct categories, whereas, in reality, we 
sec them continually mingling and overlapping, a substantive, 
for example, acting as an adverb, an adjective taking the place of 
a substantive, etc. etc., so that linguists are not yet agreed upon 
how to define them. Again, the language as it appears in gram- 
matical treatises is fundamentally different from what it is in 
reality. Grammar presents it to us as something ordered and 
consistent, whereas everywhere in real speech there is complete 
disorder, that is to say, all the complexity and variety of life. The 
reason for this difference is that grammar neglects a good two-thirds 
of the language as it really is. Under the heading ‘ degrees of 
comparison,* for example, in most cases, only the adjective is men- 
tioned, regardless of the fact that adverbs and adverbial phrases 
are also compared, and even certain substantives as well. Or again, 
under the imperative, it is quite forgotten that silence /, dehors /, 
tenir debout / are words of command, although they arc not verbs, 
or, if they are verbs, arc not in the imperative form. 

How then are we to proceed ? How can we fit language into 
grammar ? Life with all its rich variety, with all its complexity, 
into rules and regulations ? There is only one thing to be done, 
to take the idea as our guide : “ Entre )es formes ies plus diverses 
de J*expression, entre les signes les plus disparates, il y a un lien, 
c*est I’id^e commune que ces signes contribuent k exprimer" 
(p. xviii). Proceeding thus, quells kommes will no longer figure 
in the chapter on the indefinite pronoun, des hommes under the 
article, une poigndt d'hommes under the noun, vingi hommes under 
the numerals, but they will all be listed together as terms expressing 
with greater or less precision one idea, that of quantity. This 
method has the advantage not only of avoiding the errors men- 
tioned above, but also of being more in accord with the nature of 
speech ; when we talk, the idea comes first, and expression after- 
wards ; so in grammar wc must begin with the content and then 
pass to the form. 

The author foresees possible objections to thb mode of procedure 
and endeavours to meet them at the outset. It might be said, for 
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example, that the method he proposes would tend to revive the 
ideological conception of language of former days. He replies that 
linguistics is to-day a well-established positive science and that 
there is now no risk of grammatical studies taking this wrong 
direction. His ideas are thus in close relationship with those of 
Bally, who in an article entitled Slylistiqw ft tinguistique generah^ 
urges the same procedure, namely, that of starting from the idea 
in order to determine first the relation between it and the corre- 
sponding expression, and then to show by what process the * fait 
dc pens^e * has become a ‘fait d*expression \ It is the method 
which he has applied in his TraiU dt styUstiqut franfaise. Similarly, 
Brunot declares (p. xx) : “11 faut sc resoudrc a dresser dcs 

m^thodes dc langage, oil les faits ne soient plus ranges d’apres 
Tordre des signes, mais d’apr^ Ford re dcs idees.“ As for the 
arrangement of the ideas, this will be done in conformity with the 
purpose we have in view, that of discovering by what means 
the language expresses them. We shall thus neither transform 
grammar into a branch of philosophy nor trespass upon the 
preserves of the psychologist whose task is to classify notions in and 
for themselves. 

Again, it might be objected that his method, by definition, 
excludes all reference to phonetic phenomena, seeing that, accord- 
ing to many linguists, the sounds of a language arc entirely inde- 
pendent of the mind. Brunot retorts that the old method also left 
them out of account, but adds that phonetic research has proved 
on the contrary that many of the changes undergone by sounds 
are psychological in their origin. Nor must it be forgotten, further, 
that sound-changes arc often hindered by a variety of causes that 
are likewise of a psychological order, those arising, as it used to be 
said, from analogy, but which now, thanks to Gilli^ron’s work in 
linguistic geography, arc seen to be extremely varied and com- 
plicated, although always due to the need for preciseness and 
clarity felt by the speaking individual. 

AAer this theoretical exordium the author passes to his main 
theme, ideas and their expression in French. We shall not attempt 
to summarize the work, but confine ourselves to giving a list of 
chapter headings which will suffice to convey a general idea of 
iU contents. First of all ‘ generalities * : (i) exclamations ; words ; 

^ Published io vtreAv/l dir namtnSfr. v. £st., CXXVtIl (1912), p. 87 t, 

and reproduced in Le longage t( la mt, 3 nd ed., p. 97 f. 
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relations between words (a) ' indications ’ (notices, signs, adver- 
tisements. titles of works, etc.) ; (3) ‘ presentations * of people, 
things, ideas, actions (the use of such words as wki, voild) ; (4) 

‘ enunciations ' ; ideas and phrases ; (5) other forms of the phrase 
(referring not to a person or a thing but to a situation, c.g. expres- 
sions of the type : i 7 pleut, ily a urgence, etc.) ; (6) reduced phrases 
(d quoi bon ?, d la porte / etc.) \ (7) ‘ formes a reprises * (e.g. en voild 
dts affaires !) ; (8) complex phrases ; (9) from the phrase to the 
sentence ; (10) the grouping of phrases ; (ii) meaning and form 
of the sentence ; (la) the formation of the sentence in French. 
Part I : Persons, things, ideas and their names : (i) proper names ; 
(2) common names ; borrowings ; (3) adaptation of existing words ; 
(4) formation of new words ; composition ; (5) derivation ; 

(6) noun equivalents (words and expressions which function as 
substantives, c.g. cette sacochc est d mot, d toi, d hi ; qxulqtu chose 
de bleu ; rien n*iitait petit ; tout dans un ,* son peu d’ancienneti ; 
ee qui tombe est perdu) ; all of these tend to become real sub- 
stantives, as is seen by such expressions as un petit run, un petit 
quelque chose, and some have actually become substantives, for 
example, le mot est toujours haissabic ; (7) the various categories 
of nouns classified according to their meaning ; (8) the name as 
a sign, etc. etc. 

It is clear from the foregoing that, despite its title, La pensie et 
la langue is in reality simply a grammar constructed on a psycho- 
logical basis, as distinct from grammars of the usual type which, 
starting as they do from the form and not from the idea, may be 
called logical or formal grammars. Nor is Brunot's method as 
novel as might appear at first sight. As is shown by A. Sechehaye 
in his article, La mUkode constructive en syntaxe, mentioned above 
(p. 331), the monk Girard, nearly a century ago, applied the same 
method in his Enseignement rdgulUr de la longue materrulle (1844), and 
his Cours idueatif (1845), after having used it in a more summary 
form in his Crammaire des campagnes as early as 1821.* 


‘ The author** cloje kimhip with the other members of the 
apparent in the followins remark taken from this seelion of his 
lanaage doit Stre consid^r^ tel qu*iJ est dans le^cervMU 
oO il parle, sous peine des pires erreun d (P- 6). 

chronistic or static linguistics, as recommended by Saussure, and reiigw r 
observed by Bally and Sechehaye in particular. , 

• For further details see p. 45 “d P 48 f- <»f dj? “tide, where^ 
that Brunot had already voiced his ideu m earlier works, without, 
succeeding in applying them coniisteatly in practice. 
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Brunot’s work called forth a great number of reviews and articles, 
of which the following arc known either at first hand or indirectly 
to the author of the present book : Ch. Bally, La pensee et la langue^ 
in Bulletin dt la SoetdU de linguistiqut de Paris y XX 111 (1983), fasc. 3, 
p. 117 f. j A. Counson, Crammairey histoire et geograpkie d'apris la 
linguistique franfaisty in Reuue beige de philologie et d'kishirty I (1922), 
P* 527 (tWs also discusses certain of Gillieron’s works) ; A. 
Meillet, Bull, Soc. Ling.y XXIII (1922}, fasc. 2, p. I8 f. ; A. 
Wallenskold, ^^euphiloiogische Mitieilungeny XXIII (1922), p. *53 f ; 
N. Driganu, Daeoremania, HI (1923), p. 942 f. ; E. Huguet, Une 
nauvelU thiorie du langagty in Journal des savants, 1923» p. 201 f. ; 
G. Millardet, Linguistique et dialectologie romanes, p. 457 f. ; L. 
Spitzer, Literaturblatt f germ. u. rom. Philologie, XL IV (1923), col. 
316 f ; Leo Jordan, Arehioum Romankum, IX (1925), p. 335 f ; 
E. Lorck, JakThxuh fur Philologie, I (1925), p. 35 f. ; K. Sneyders de 
Vogel, NeopkilologuSy X (]924«‘5), p. 59 f. In general, the reviewers 
praise the intentions of the author in endeavouring to direct the 
Study of grammar into new paths — although hU aims are far from 
being as revolutionary as some would have us think — but express 
a certain dissatisfaction with the results achieved. In fact, Brunot 
makes \ise of the old terminology and quite frequently is indistin« 
guishable from his predecessors even in his manner of conceiving 
the nature of grammar. His system thus becomes of necessity a 
mixture of the old and the new, which Millardet, for example, 
considers to be extremely dangerous, inasmuch as it substitutes 
a state of chaos for that coherence which, despite its shortcomings, 
the formal method at least possessed. Others have found fault 
with the title of the book as being entirely out of keeping with its 
contents. A title like * Thought and Language It is said, raises 
hopes in the reader which remain unfulfilled. Such a title would 
only be justified if the author discussed fundamenUl problems like 
the nature of language, or the relations between language in 
general and a language, etc. 

We would dwell for a moment on the review of the book by 
Bally, which seems to us important, not only by its extent and its 
philosophical treatment of the whole problem, but also as a pro* 
nouncement from one who is of the same school of linguistic 
thought as Brunot himself, the latter, as we have seen, having 
taken as a foundation of his system certain principles drawn from 
the doctrine of Sausaure. From Bally's account, It would appear 
that Brunot is not exactly enlightened upon the problems of general 
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linguistics, in particular upon the relations between thought and 
speech, although ihis is ultimately the real subject of his book. 
The reviewer thus feels constrained to clear up certain fundamental 
points. “ La langue he says, “ est done un syst^ime de signes 
virtucls destines a ctre actualiscs, dans chaque circonstance, pour 
rexpression d’unc pcnsce donn^e ; Ic fonctionnement de la langue 
consiste a transformer leviriuelenactucl ; tout un ensemble de signes 

soni affcctes a cct usage *’ (loc. cit.y p. 1 18, note). Thus : rot est 
un signe virtuel ; au contrairc ‘ Ic roi (est mort) *, ‘ mon roi ,* ‘ un 
roi ‘ Ics rois ‘ deux rois \ ‘ quelques rois * aucun roi *, ‘ le roi 
(est le pere de ses sujets) ’ sont des exempics d’unc notion virtuelle 
actualisee, devenue element d’une pensdc recite, ct rcpr^cniant, 
dans le cas particulicr, un individu (determine ou non), une somme 
dindividus, une partie (d^terminee ou non) de cetie somme, enfin 
un genre ” (p. tiQ, note). In other words, king (with no adjunct) 
is an clement of ‘ la langue * which exists as a system potentially 
in the mind of every speaker ; the king^ or a kingy etc., arc elements 
of ‘ la parole *, of actualized language. From the point of view of 
grammar, the lexical sign king becomes a component of a sentence, 
capable of fulfilling a specific function, when once it has become 
clear what king is meant. Psychologically, king expresses a vague 
and indeterminate notion, calling up no definite image of anything 
known ; Mr king is deady or our king, etc., actualizes the potential 
sign and calls to the mind the representation of a specific individual. 

Further on Bally provides us with other interesting definitions 
of linguistic notions. En effct, la syntaxc, dans le sens s^ct, 
peut ^tre ddfinie ‘ T^lude des combinaisons entre icrmcs actualist , 
toutes les combinaisons entre signes virtuels ne sont plus * 
syntaxe pure et se rapprochent, k des degr^s infinimenl variables, du 
vocabulaire, c’csl-i-dire de cc qui est donnd, impost {p« )• 

(Cp. Le del est bleu and del bleu.) “ En principe, toujours au point 
de vue des idccs k exprimer, il n’y a pas de cloison ^tanche entrt 
le vocabulaire ct la grammaire j on peut mdme dire qu une i c 
grammaticale, localis^c dans des tours syntaxiques, ne s’idcnufie 
que par des mots ; cf. ‘ jc suis maladc de froid ct le roi 
est la cause de ma maladie ’ d'autre part il n’y a qu un passage 
insensible de la grammaire aux mots : cf. cause, d cause de, porce que, 

de, etc.” (p. 126). • i_ /I to 

Bally is not impressed by Bninot’s declarations with regarO 

* That is lo aay, ih« purely grammatical link dr in the first senieoce express® 
the same relationship as the substantive (oust in the second. 
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historical grammar which we have summarized above, and his 
abjuration of etymology. He asserts, on the contrary, that Brunot’s 
attitude at every step is that of the historian : “ Taxiome, ‘ le 
pass^ explique le present \ a la vie dure,*' he says- In investiga- 
tions of this kind the historical view is quite out of place inasmuch 
as it entirely falsifies our understanding of grammatical relation- 
ships. Just as the speaking individual takes no thought of previous 
linguistic states, so the linguist who studies the language of that 
individual should forget his history and ignore the origin of the 
phenomena he is investigating. Otherwise he will perforce add 
something of his own which is absent from the mind of the speaking 
individual, and consequently from his language. The grammarian 
is neither called upon nor competent to explain anything but what 
the speaker himself understands. When the latter cannot himself 
by analysis account for the linguistic signs he uses it follows that 
they have become completely synthetized. “ Le degre d'incom- 
prehension des fails linguistiques par les sujets cst un 
critire n^gatif, mais essenticl, de la delimitation,* et 
e’est ce qui poussc k Taigu le conflit entre la statique ci Thistoire ; 
Ja methode historlque a pour effet de mcitre partoui plus d 'analyse 
que n’en comportc le fonctionnement de la languc (p. *30)* 


* * * 


' By * d^Iimiution » u meant : the extent to which the speaker i$ conscious of 
the individualiiy and independent value of the several hnfoistiC signs he uses. 

‘ We have seen that Bally, Scchehaye, and Brvnoi are alike in their desire to 
see a radical change In the methods of leaching their mother tongue. We are far 
from disparaging this pedagogic bias, as some have done. Not only have these 
three scholars a scientific equipment which makes tlKir didactic works as important 
as any study in pure linguistics, but their realiaaiion of the supreme important 
of instruction in the momer tonrae is worthy of our unreser\^ approval. “ ^ 
our mother tongue which contributes in a large measure to the formation of^ur 
thought, Serving as it does as our means of expressing what Jhink and feel, 
it has a profound influence upon our minds, not only by what it brings to them 
from the immense store of its literary monuments, but also by the t«nd ii gives 
to our thoughts, imposing upon them its own peculiar forms ^ obliging us to 
cast the products of our inUlTcct in a mould which diflers greatly from one nauon 
to another. (Cp. H. Delacroix, Lt Un^agt €i U pens/t, and ed.. p. *0 

The problem raised by these French linguists has aiiracted attenuon elsewhere, 
particularly in Germany. An important name in this connection u that ot 
Leo Weisgerber, author of MutUrsMfu und GdWnaen, 1929 j 

* }/tuv 7 nantvs * m drr SprofhwissweJtaji, Crrm.-wi. Menaiitchrifl, XVI 1 1 (I 93 ®L 
p. 041 f. i Dit SUUwti dtr Spraeht im Au^Uu dfr CfsamtJcultiir, tVerUr und 
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Grammontj a professor in the University of Montpellier, and, 
like Meillet, and at about the same period, a pupil of Saussure's, 
stands somewhat apart from the other members of 
Or^mmont French school, both by the nature of his investi- 

gations and by certain special interests. In the 
first place, he attaches unxisual importance to phonetics, which he 
has made his peculiar province, and, secondly, he is deeply interested 
in the aesthetic aspects of language. Saussure, we have seen, 
placed phonetics, quite rightly, be it said, among the sciences 
ancillary to linguistics, excluding it from linguistics proper. Simi* 
larly, he showed complete unconcern for what constitutes, or may 
constitute, the artistic side of human language. The attitude of 
the other members of the French group is similar ; like Saussure 
himself, they study sounds only when engaged in * diachronistic * 
investigations, while with regard to the aesthetic elements in lam 
guage, even Bally, the founder of * la sCylistique \ takes no heed 
of them in his earlier work, claiming that they do not occur in 
familiar speech. Yet Grammont belongs none the less to the 
French school, both by his sociological attitude to language and 
by his preference for the synchronistic as opposed to the diachro- 
nistic method. We are therefore justi^ed in considering him 
here. 

We have said that Grammont has made phonetics his speaal 
province, but some qualification of this statement is necessary. 
We do not mean that he has devoted himself to the study of what 
we may call the physiology of sounds, the description of their 
multitudinous varieties, and the physical phenomena of articular 
lion and modification of utterance, nor do we mean the historical 
study of their development through process of time within a given 


XV (i 93 S)» P* 134 f. and XVI (1934), p. 97 t Weisgerber, like the 
linguuts, abo standi for the sodologicu conception of language. But wber^ the 
latter concern themselves ^iefly with the influence of man's sodal life and 
environment upon his language, Welsgerber studies the influence of langu^ 
upon other fields of intellectual activity, and upon individual and collective 
psychology. MuiUrsproehd und GtitUsbiiim^ was reviewed by H. GUnttf ut 
WorUr und Sdihtn, XII (1999), p> 405 f., to whose article in the same volume, 
p. 393 f., we have reTerrcd above on p. 107, note a. Both Weisgerber a^ Gflnt^ 
like certain memben of the French school, are interested in * me a n i ng 
than * fonn *. Meillet, however, in a review of Wei^erber’s IfSrtsr w 
article mentioned above, condemns him for attempting, as be says, to 
the doctrine of von Humboldt (a. BulL Spc. XXaIV [isss]* pp« ^ 7 )* * 5 f 

reviews of Weisgerber*8 work see also H. Arunann, Ir^itmaatch Fonefem^\ 
XLIX C 1931), p. 59 f. (on MtaUr:proehi . . .)• Z^tschr.f. dmtoAtf 
d 4 uU(kt Literaiufy (1934), nos. i-o, and H. Teuchert, TVutAMUto, X (S 9 ^ 4 ^ 

nos. 
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language or languages. Grammont's field is ' general phonetics * 
just as other scholars pursue the study of general linguistics, he 
endeavours by investigating certain phenomena, like dissimila- 
tion, metathesis, and assimilation, in a great variety of 
languages, to arrive at general conclusions concerning the nature, 
extent, and causes of these phenomena, which will hold good for 
human speech as a whole. 

We have already had occasion to make acquaintance with some 
of his ideas when discussing the question of the sound-laws (&. 
Chap. I, p. 40 f.), where we explained his use of the terms ' phonetic 
laws * and ‘ phonetic formulae *. We saw that by the former he 
meant general tendencies of sound-change which exist potentially 
in all languages inasmuch as they originate from man's physical 
and mental constitution, which is everywhere more or less the same, 
whereas the latter are the particular manifestations of these ten- 
dencies within a given language, in other words, are identical with 
what is usually undentood by sound-laws. This distinction reminds 
us not only of Saussure's differentiation between * la langue ' and 
* la parole but also, and more particularly, of Schuchardt's con- 
ception of the fundamental or * elementary * relationship between 
all languages (cp. Chap. I, p. 56 f.}. For further details upon this 
topic we refer the reader to the chapter quoted, and now turn to 
a closer examination of some of Grammont's works. 

His earliest study is entitled La dissimilalUn consonantique dans Us 
Ungues indo-iuropUnnes tt dans Us Ungues ramaneSt and was published 
in 1895 at Dijon.* Though it has long been out of print and was 
not accessible to the present author, it is possible to give a satis- 
factory account of Grammont's theories upon the phenomenon of 
dissimilation from his important article in Revue des Ungues romanes, 
L (1907), p. 373 f , entitled, A propos des ouvrages dt M. A. Thomas. 
Pfotes sur U dissimiUtion,* where he replies to Thomas' criticisms 
and makes some interesting counter-strictures upon Thomas' 

' Not in the tense undentood by At. Roieui, in Curs dr /ensikd gentroJd, 
Buchareat, 1930, who uses the term as rouably equivalent to the physiology of 
sounds : cp. by the same author, Fcnetkd isteried, fenetki generaid /t /onHied 
ssfierimniaU in Minerva (lafi), 11 (i^d), no. 1, p. 97 f. 

* Reviewed by, inter alias, G. Paris, des savants, February, 1896, and 

criticized on various occasions by A. Thomas an Essais de MIelegieJra/\eaxse, Paris, 
>697, Melanges d*et 9 mvloMie jrmeaise, Paris, 1903 (and ed., Rnmawe 

4 SSOU de phiUlvgie fianf out, Paris, 1904. On assimilanoa and dissimilation, C|>. 
DelacToix, ep. eii., pp. 165-^ ; oho A. Philippide, Prine^i de istma IMu, 
p. 31 f., aina A 3 . Rosetti, C^s de jvnetied generald, p. 89 f. 

* See now Grammont, Traiti de phondti^, Paris, i 933 » p* 969 f. 
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exce$$ively neo>grammarian outlook. Dissimilation, to Gram* 
mont, is a * phonetic law * (i.c. a general tendency of language, 
see above), quite distinctive In character, primarily because its 
causes are both physiological and psychological. ** La di&simila* 
tion e$t regie par une loi unique ; la loi du plus fort ’’ (La dissimilar 
tiony p. 1 86). “ Dcs deux phonemes en jeu e’est le plus fort qui 

dissimile le plus faible (ioc. cit.y p. 296). La dissimilation peut 
etre normate ou renversee. Elle est normale quand aucune cause 
speciale n'intervient pour fortifier le phoneme qut est par sa 
position le plus faible ou pour affaiblir le plus fort p. 296). 

In all, Grammont identifies twenty types of dissimilation, which he 
calls twenty ' laws and which he groups and classifies according 
to the different conditions in which the phonetic change comes 
about. Thus, the first group, for instance, comprises those cases 
where the dissimilaiing phoneme owes its strength to the purely 
mechanical fact that it is under the stress. The following are 
some of the ‘ phonetic formulae * covered by this * law * : (1) a 
stressed ' implosive * (i.e. the final consonant of a syllable) dis- 
similates an unstressed implosive, e.g. golpil>goTpili balbtl>bah 4 l ; 
(3) a stressed ^ combined ’ consonant (i.e. one of a group in the 
same syllable) dissimilates an unstressed combined consonant 
e.g. Old Fr. traslre^irastey flamble>ftambe. In another scries 
the strength of the dissimilating consonant is due to its 
position in the syllable, again a purely mechanical phenom- 
enon. ‘Formulae* embodying this Maw* are: a supported 
consonant (i.e. one preceded by another belonging to the same 
syllable) dissimilates a consonant that stands between vowels, e.g. 
*couTindrou>^rov. gooseberry*, or, again : when two con- 

sonants are separated by an occlusive the first is dissimllated, e.g* 
partret^>paUntf poriTaiOpaltrait^ etc. A third category is composed 
of cases in which the active phoneme is more powerful because of 
its position in the word ; here, it is claimed, psychological factors 
come into play. One ‘ formula * in this group runs as follows : 
of two intervocalic consonants the first is always dissimilatcd, e.g* 
Lombard Uvsrigi for Ital. rtpsrisco (the first r being intervocalic 
when it is preceded by the pronoun subject), or La GaulleralUfs> 
La GaulUnallitrey milan£olu> 0 \d French msrancolUy etc. etc. 

All the formulae of normal dissimilation can be reversed, as we 
have seen, if some physical or psychological phenomenon intcr- 


I For parUrtty * pavier's hammer * io the French of Blob. 
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venes to weaken the stronger phoneme or strengthen the weaker. 
In reality there is only one purely physical or mechanical disturb* 
ance of this kind, namely : a phoneme which is normally before 
a pause is pronounced weakly ; thus, Brimu becomes BrieulUf 
being a proper noun and generally pronounced in such groups as : 
jV jwif de Brieure,je vais d Brieurty ox yhabite BrUure, etc., i.c. generally 
in hnal position, before a pause. The psychological causes of this 
inversion are two m number : (i) a * normal * dissimilation might 
have produced an unfamiliar sound sequence, e.g. Lat. cerebrum 
gives Ital. celebro because the group hi has disappeared from Italian, 
having given way centuries ago to biy and thus *cereblo is impos- 
sible ; similarly Tuscan veladro for Latin veratrum avoids the 
inacceptable groups (I or dl ; (a) a sound may escape dissimilation 
when it is known or felt to have some morphological value, or 
when it serves to link a word up with other words of the same 
fanaily, e.g. presseur becomes presseul because the r of the initial 
group is fortified by the r of presse, presstr, etc. 

Another phonetic change which Grammont attributes to a general 
tendency of human speech is that of Assimilation, a phenomenon 
which in its results is exactly the reverse of dissimilation. Here 
again it is a case of the sound which has the greater strength, 
resistance, or stability, or which enjoys the greater favour, influenc- 
ing a weaker sound. In other words, * la loi du plus fort *, holds 
good for assimilation as for dissimilation. Grammont treated (his 
phenomenon In a study entitled, Notes de phonitique gMrale. VII I : 
L'assimilationy^ published in Bulletin de la SocUU de linguislique de 
Paris, XXIV (1923-34), fasc. 1, p. 1 f. He first of all defines 
assimilation as follows : ** L*assimilation consiste dans ^extension 
d'un ou de plusieurs mouvements articulatoires au deU de leur 
domaine originaire. Ces mouvements articulatoires sont propres 
au phoneme agissant ; le phoneme agi, en se les appropriant 
aussi, devient plus semblable k Tautre, d*oti le nom d 'assimilation. 
Pour les raisons qui ont 6U donn^es dans les MImires Sac. Ling., 
t. XIX, p. 358,* ce nom sera r^rv^ aux cas oil les deux phonemes 
en cause sont en conUct Tun avee Taulrc (p. i). The common 

’ The article formed the eighth of a series, earlier cumbers of which appeared 
in the Mfrrmm it U SoeiOi it lingyuti^ it Fmx, vol. XIX (1914-16), p. 045 f , 
and XX (191^16), p. digf., a cd treated of various phonetic phenomena occurring 
in the Eastern Ind^curopean languages. For Craininonf s more reccol discussion 
of Aasinuiatiofi, tee TVoCf dr p. 185 f. 

* 9. preceding note. 
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distinction between progressive, regressive, and reciprocal assimiJa* 
tion, he holds to be without importance. What we have to keep 
continually in mind is merely the nature of the phenomenon as 
set forth above. In each case the phonetician has to explain for 
what reason such and such a sound is the stronger, and to retrace 
the process of change, explaining if needs be, In particular instances, 
why the ‘ law ’ has failed to operate. 

After these general remarks the author proceeds to group his 
examples and to determine the conditions which govern the 
phenomenon. The two sounds concerned may be either (a) two 
consonants, (6) a consonant and a vowel, or (e) two vowels. With 
regard to (j) the following 'formulae* can be established : (i) 
when both consonants arc occlusives : theoretically, they are of 
equal force, but in fact their position in the word is the decisive 
factor, and in particular the occlusive supported by another sound 
dominates the other; («) occlusive and fricative ([$, z, J, 3], etc.): 
the latter very frequently wins, as having intrinsically the greater 
resistance ; (3) occlusive and nasal or liquid : either of the latter 
is stronger than the occlusive ; (4) occlusive and a consonantized 
I or tt : the occlusive frequently becomes affricated (ii becomes ts, 
ci [t/], etc.); (5) neither consonant is a pure occlusive. Similarly, 
under (b) there may also be a great variety of cases : (1) consonant 
between two vowels : the vowels always predominate (int^’- 
vocalic t changes to d, d to [ 5 ], etc.) (2) consonant group between 
vowels : as for ( 1), save that there is occasionally some discrepancy 
as the conditions are not entirely identical ; (3) a consonant 
group belonging to different syllables, preceded and followed by 
a vowel : here the first consonant is weak, the second strong ; 
(4) / between a consonant and a vowel : it becomes a consonantal 1, 
c.g. Ital, cbiave from Lat. clapem ; (5) assimilation of consonant to 
vowel by shiAing of point of articulation, e.g. c becoming ts or 
[tj] before i or *; (6) assimiJation of vowel to consonant, c.g. 
Ital domondart from demandare. Under (r) we find two cases : 

^ This particular ' formula ’ is of specul importance for the Romance 
where t bu become rf, t changed .to /, to dto [ ),g to [ ], etc., in other worm, 
where voiceless plosives have become voic^, and voiced plosives have be^i^ 
^caiives, frequently to disappear entirely. This last stage u well represoted 10 
French where nothing remains of intervocalic I or d, and htile of r or g, and where 
p and b in the same potion have been reduced to 0. An earlier su^ of deveJo^ 
men! is to be found in Spanish, where the T-atin intervocalic plosives appear as 
voiced fricatives, and a still earlier stage in Provencal where the voiceless plon^ 
are voiced. In all these cases we have an aygi miJ aHo^ of the consonant to 
vowel environment. Cp. TraUde phoniHque, p. 169 f. 
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(i) monophthongisation : a diphthong^ may be reduced to a 
dcgle vowel, c.g. Lat. au to Romance p , Old Rumanian ta to 
Rum. p, etc. ; (2) contraction : two separate vowels coalesce into 
one, e.g. Old Fr. traltu (three syllables) becomes traUre (pron. 
tritfi) through the intennediate phases *trattre (i assimilated to the 
fuller sound a) and ^tratre {a assimilated to the stressed e). 

Granunont has treated in similar fashion other * phonetic laws , 
for example Metathesis, concerning which he has published the 
following studies : Lc mitathise dans U parler de Bagrures de Lwhon, 
in Mhnoirts <U la Soc. <U linguistiquiy XIII (J 903 " 5 )> P* 73 
mitathisi tn cr 7 ninun^ in Melanges lin^Uti^s averts 4 M. Ferdinand 
de Sausjure, Paris, 1908, p. 231 f. ; Une hi phandtique gMraUy in 
Philoh^e et linguistique. Mdlanges offerts 4 Louis Mavet, Paris, * 9 ^ 9 * 
p. 179 f. ; $ur la rr;dtathese^ in Misceldfua fihhgiea dedicada a Don 
Antonio Ma. AUover eon motive de la publicaehn del Dieeionari eatald^ 
valerutd^baUar, Palma de Mallorca, 1932 ; and finally, Traitd de 
phondtique, p, 339 f. We shall not dwell further upon these as the 
reader is now sufficiently informed upon Grammont’s method of 
approach to questions of phonology. It should also be abundantly 
clear that the statement that Crammont has pursued the study of 
‘ general phonetics * in a manner comparable to Schuchardt s or 
Saussure*s study of ‘ general linguistics * is fully justified. He may 
even be considered as the founder of this exacting discipline which 
he has practised for some forty years with complete mastery. 
For work of this kind he had the necessary wide and varied equip- 
ment : a knowledge of both descriptive and experimental pho- 
netics, a familiarity with a great number of languages and dialects,* 
both related and unrelated, particularly with regard to their sounds 
both present and past, and fiirtber the trained skill of the observer 
who can detect the characteristic features of linguistic phenomena 
and classify them accordingly. 

Among Grammont’s other writings upon phonetics we would 


* GnixunofiVi defimiicn of a diphibong may be quot^ : “ Une 
e»i use vcycUe unique, gdneralement longue (U en «t de brive*), qm cna^ de 
timbre au coura de aon dmudon, c'eit-S-dire qu*a un cerUia pomt de « d^e, 
d'ordinairc ven U fin du deuxihne tiert, lei organei «t en p^culwr la lawe 
•e deplacent et prenoent une autre poiiiion articulaWire P* 

Cp. abo. Trait/ de pf»netieue, tc^to, ass, and Al. Rcu«tu, 
diphtmipiup in BuUetin ImgvUHqw (Mcfaarcft), II {1934)* p* ai C . ^ 

•Crammont has also pubbih^ weA upon 
on the iM 
Dampnt^A 

in A/dnriw dr U See. dt ivigidstiqm 


SOI). 

eur (u 


Irammont has alio publiihed worit upon dialect*, which heha* 

J loot I cp., hr eumple, Le ptieu i h et m 

ieSd Sm, 190X, a ww* vanou* article* publuhed 

Memoim de U See. de &cAdmm fiom 1869 to 1900. 
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mention, in addition to his recent comprehensive survey of the whole 
field in Traiii dt phonetique^ Paris» 1933,* his TraiU pratiqus de pro* 
nonciation /ranfaisfy Paris, 19*4 (6th ed., 1928), and a study, La 
psychologio et la phone tiquty Paris, 1930,* first published in Journal de 
psychology normale et pathologiquoy XXVI (1929), p. 5 f., and XXVII 
(* 93 ^)> PP* 3 * 544 TTic former of these, despite its entirely 

practical purpose of serving as an aid to foreigners and provincials 
desirous of acquiring a standard French pronunciation, is none the 
less of considerable scientific interest, and displays particularly a 
very penetrating knowledge on the pan of the author of the errors 
peculiar to this or that type of foreigner in his pronunciation of 
French, as well as an awareness to minutiae of French pronuncia- 
tion of which the educated native speaker himself is far from 
being always conscious. As for the second study, its main theme 
is that psychological factors come into play very frequently, in 
fact nearly always, but generally unconsciously, in combinative 
(but not in isolative), sound-change, and that among these 
factors arc to be reckoned negligence and Jack of attention, either 
intellecluaJ or physiological. 

We now turn to Grammont's investigations of the aesthetic side 
of language which distinguish him from so many of his compatriots, 
who, in conformity with the rationalistic French tradition, are 
prone to see in language nothing but a means of intellectual 
exchange between men. We must not imagine, however, that 
Grammoni will align himseJf with Croce and Vossicr and, like 
them, identify Jinguistics with aesthetics. He does no more than 
recognize that human speech has its artistic side which we are 
not entitled to neglect. His attitude is made plain to us, for 
example, in his review of Vendryes* Le langage^ in Revue des longues 
Tomanesy LXI (1921-a), p. 369 f. Grammont here takes Vendryes 
to task for not only neglecting in practice all reference to the 
aesthetic element in language, but for actually denying its existence 
by maintaining that human speech has fully attained its aims, 
when those who make use of it succeed in understanding each other 

" reviews, see P. Fouche, Rene des longues romones, LXVI 
P> 47^ X. ; I. Iordan, Buleiinul InsliiuSultn de Filotogie Remind, I (1934)* P* 

G. S. Colin. Rtspdris, XVI (1933), p. 16a f. ; A. Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ling., X»Ij 
f.*933)» 3, p. 2 f. ; E. W. Seliner, TeuShonista, IX (1933)* P* fi (under loe 

ude, Phonologie und Pkenetik) ; O. Demusianu, Crai fi siifit, VI (1933-4)* P* 35° *• 

_ ‘Renewed by : A. MeUlet, Bull. Soe. Ling., XXXI (1931), s» PP* 3^ » 
P. Fouche, Reo. des longues temanes, LXVI (1920^33), p. 233 f. ; A. Dauaat, W. 
de philologie fronfoise, XLIII (1931), p. 325 f. 
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without difficulty^ and that when this is attained there is no 
choosing between one language and another.^ Grammont refuses 
to accept this contention. His own attitude would appear to be 
similar to that of Schuchardt, who takes up a position half-way 
between Saussure and Vossler, when he declares : “ Aus der Not 
entstanden, gipfelc die Sprache in der Runst.'* 

It should be made clear, however, that the artistic element in 
language as conceived by Grammont is confined to purely phonetic 
factors ; the harmony and expressiveness of a language, and its 
beauty, are In its sounds and rhythms. His aesthetic is conse- 
quently purely auditive. It is well known that various sounds 
awaken within us certain images, that they possess, in other words, 
psychological values, and can consequently convey certain well- 
defined psychical conditions.^ With this and similar considerations 
as his starting-point, and backed up by his own phonetic investiga- 
tions, Grammont set out to w rite his voluminous work upon French 
versification, which represented quite a new departure in this branch 
of study, vers franfais. Sts moytns d'txprtssian. Son Harmon it, l^aris, 
J904 (2nd, 3rd, and 4th cds., 1913, i 923 » I 937 /-* Nis aims arc 
set Ibrth in the introduction to the w'ork. After distinguishing 
between a line that is merely correct and a good line of poetry, he 
continues : La correction c’esi dans la forme du vers la paitic 


' Crimmont*i general linguistic sundpoini is well illuitraied by a further 
criiicUm. Vendryes, like Saussure, refuses to admit ihai there is any conneriiun 
between the development of a language and the mentaUiy of the people who 
speak ii. Grammont opposes this view, reminding the author that a ^iety 
creates progressively the type of language most suited to its peculiar spirh aiid 
way of life. Me quota the case of English and German. Ahltough identical in 
origini ihe former has become a commonplace idiom, * plate et terre k lerre . 
while the latter U a language with a rich vocabulary, but lacking the finer shades, 
and full useleu complications. How else, he asks, are we to explain this 
phenomenon than by the mentality of the rapeccive peopla ! 

* Cp. above, p. 55 f. Crammoril himself has treated similar qtsesiions in his 

study, OnomoSofi^ts ti moU Hma dr/ lea/wr romancr, XLI V ( 1901), p. 97 f.. 

where he shoiiU that the domairu of these two classa of words are mtsch more 
eaiensive than is usually supposed and frequently overlap, some words being 
onomeiop«ic or merely expressive accordina to the intention of the speaker. On 
onomaioMia reference may be made 10 : $. Puscartu. onomasopfu Oi /imka 

rearfcid, Doewom^ma, I (1990-1). p. 75 f. ; F. Kauhut, drr eoewattpei/, 

yoUuttm mi Kkltm itf Rtmmtn, I (1928J, p. 1 >3 f. i K. Buhler, L Onamatefi* W /a 

/omtim rrprdteaiarwe ik fawagr, in Fi^haUgu da Irnfaf* (- Jmmat dr psjtMoc*, 
l 9 S 3 )t P' 101 r. 2 A. Debnmner. /adpgrna. Fmuhmf frn . LI (1933), p- 9 X 9 • 

W. Oehl, X>«j LaUarnt la ia Freiburg {Swiiserlandl, i 93 | i 

J. Marouaeau, Tartar db maislipfri, la Li/ramfms maiirme, 111 (I 935 )i P- ^^9 L 

* Published in the * CoUecUon Ui^uisuquc * of the SobdU de I nguiaiique de 
Paris, a tribute 10 its strictly scientifre chancter, which distin^ikhes it Crocn tmy 
aimUar undertakings, ar>d whseh, allied with the author's gute of undentandiog 
■ad frelirkg, gives weight and reliability to his judgtneAis. 

<3 
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rn^canique, tandis que I’harrnonie ct Texpression rcprdsenient la 
par tie arlistiquc. C'cst ccttc seconde partie que nous nous pro- 
posons d’^tudier id. Quels sent les moyens d'expression dont 
dispose la potfsic fran^aise, quelle cst la valcur s^mantique des 
difT^rents rythmes et celle des difl^rents sons, telJes sont les 
premieres questions auxquetles nous essaierons dc r^pondre. Puis 
passant k un autre ordre didoes, nous rechercherons ce qui fait 
qu’un vers donn4 cst ou n*e 8 t pas harmonieux, quels que puissent 
€tre d’ailleurs scs d^fauts ou ses qualit^s k d*aucres points de vuc ** 
(p. 8 ). Further down (pp, 2 - 3 ) he tclb us what his book is not : 
“ Ce livre n*est done pas un traits dc versification fran^aise, 
quoiqu'on y trouve k 1 'occasion des pr^ceptes ou, comme on dit 
couramment, dcs regies de iacture. Ce n*est pas non plus unc 
histoire du vers fran^ais ct dc son d^veloppement, bicn qu’k 
diffircnis endroiis certaines phases de son Evolution y soient 


exposies ou au moins indiqu^es." A characteristic feature of the 
work is that in order not to influence himself or his readers, the 
author has no recourse to actual verse in his theoretical discussion 
of the means of expression available for French poetry ; although 
an attractive example here and there might have been very per- 
suasive, he resists the temptation and only uses verse to illustrate 
or substantiate his theory. 

These means of expression are, according to Grammont, rhythm 
and sounds, the latter including not only consonants and vowels, 
but also hiatus and rime. Each of these he analyses minutely and 
precisely, enquiring in what exactly expressiveness consists, what 
sounds are more expressive than others, and why, etc. He then 
turns to the question of harmony in French verse, what it signifies, 
and how It may be secured. The results of his enquiry are widely 
different from those of his predecessors^ in the field. It had been 
thought, for example, that rhythm was entirely a matter of intensity 
or stress, an alternation of strong and weak beats. Grammont proves 
that in the production of rhythm, stress, length, and pitch play 
equally important parts. Frequently, indeed, one of these qualities 
of sounds can take the place of another, by compensation. Slress» 
for instance, may be at»ent, and the rhythmic accents be provided 
by length or pitch. But though the nature of the rhythmic cleinents 
may vary, as we have seen, rhythm or measure, the basis of all 


> Among these, one of the most noteworthy was Adolf Toblcr, MorTspiedcces^f 
m the ch^ of Romance Philolo^ in BerUn, whose Kem fianifisisttm Krfihni 
tMa nrufr Leipzig, 1680, saw its sixth edition in 1921. 
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verse — for there can be no verse without symmetry, and symmetry 
b rhythm — remains unimpaired ; it continues to exist, although 
as we Ibten to the verse, we are unaware that the measure b now 
musical, now changed to stress, and so on. 

Grammont, having based hb investigations upon an enormous 
stock of examples, drawn from a great number of authors, feels 
constrained, again with a view to correcting certain deep*rooted 
opinions, to draw up a classification of some of the greatest French 
poets from the point of view of the harmony of their verse. Without 
dwelling upon the details of his analysis, we may quote, as a mere 
matter of interest, his order of merit : Racine, Hugo, Musset, 
Leconte de Lble, Boileau, Lamartine {op. <iV., 3rd ed., p. 436).^ 


★ 


We announced at the beginning of this chapter that we would 
ducuss the topic of slang or argot, or, more exactly, give some 
account of work published upon the subject, 
slang sndlci D«Bpile the great variety of views concerning the 
nature and significance of slang, all linguists are 
agreed in defining it as a special type of language, peculiar to a 
tingle and welUdehned social group. We are therefore justified in 
dbcussing it in a chapter devoted to the French school, whose 
basic doctrine is that language b a social fact, existing in and 
through society, and continually modified and conditioned by the 
manner of life of the community. For argot b born and endures 
for similar reasons ; if smaller groups, with special interests and 
consequently a special mental attitude, did not come into being 
within the greater community argot would be inconceivable. 
Again, the synchronbdc method favoured by the French school b, 
in the nature of things, particularly applicable, and indeed has 
generally been applied to the study of slangs. Finally, it so happens 
that the great majority of the works upon slang are either fi^m 
French pens or relate to the argots of France, and that the pioneers 

^ The tffg iwi editioo of GrsauDO&t's hw?k was reviewed ta gremi detail by 
J. Acher, in ftew du lomu nmmts, LVll (Sdi4). P> 374 ^ reviewis of 

the dura edidm we mention A. Mallet, Sm. ioc. £m., XXV (>9^^5h 
9, p. 104 £, sod J. Roqiat, /be. du LXJII 0925)» P- >44 MeiUet 

dedsret (hr. rit., p. 109 ) : '* M. Cramaocit ert le seul Imguiite qui etudie k fiand, 
et svec des princ^Ms avurSs, reaplol csthetique de la langue '% 
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in this field of Jinguisdc enquiry were scholars who were in close 
relationship with the French group we have been here discussing. 

The subject of slang has attracted a great deal of attention in 
recent years, ^ but to a non-specialist in the field the situation is 
still somewhat obscure. We shall therefore express no personal 
views but endeavour to satisfy the needs of students by drawing 
enlightenment from others more qualified to speak. But first let 
us enquire what is understood by ‘ argot ' or ‘ slang *. Both the 
French and the English term arc used in a variety of ways : (i) to 
denote the special language of the criminal and vagrant class, of 
the underworld ; (2) to denote what is also and perhaps more 
fittingly called * jargon *, namely, the peculiar speech of certain 
well-defined social groups, like soldiers, artisans, students, artists, 
schoolboys, etc. ; (3) to describe the more vulgar rUments which 
find currency in familiar speech but which oifend the more fas- 
tidious speaker. The French term, argot, is more widely used in 
the first sense, which is indeed its original meaning. 

W. von Wartburg, in an article entitled Vom Ursprung und Waen <Us 
Argot^ {Cermanijch-r^manifefu Monatsschri/l, XVIII [1930], p. 376 f) 
gives us what may be called a summary of the present state of our 
knowledge with regard to the whole problem, and on this we 
propose to draw freely in the following pages. What is known in 
French as *Pargot des malfaiteurs* is a product of ‘ Ic 
milieu a term which is defined as I'ensemble des individus 
qui n*exercent aucun metier avouable, vivent des subsides des 
filles soumises ct des produits dc vol de toutes categories.*' It is 
in no sense a conventional, artificially constructed language,* nor 

' A contributioQ to the bibliography of the subject will be Ibund at the end of 
the present section, p. 374 f. 

* Reviewed by Mario Roques, Jicmania, LVII (1931), pp. aSy-S. 

* Max Kuttner, der Oiiimi du Arg^, FuUchip /Or Edimd WtchuUr, p. 34^ f* 

i 'oes further ud argot is a ' Nat u rspracb e ', as distinct from the 

anguage of literature, which is more or less an ar^cial product. Argot is 
much the same thing as popular speech, in the strict sense of the wM.^ 
mw h opposed by Spitzer (see biblio^aphy, p. 374), who, quoting assertiom by 
hren^ v^iten in support, alleges argot to be what he calls a * Ziefsprache , 
^play apcech, with a definite purpose behind it; the argot-speato wl* 
that he is not like other men, and his speech is at once a proof and a result of this 
feeling. Just as we all experiexice from to time a need to escape, if but for a 
moment, from the common round of existence, so the speaker of a^ot finds 9 *}^ 
faction in replacing the everyday form of speech by another, which gives him. 
maybe for omy a brief instant, that illusion of change which is so necessary to 
the human spirit. Thus it is that argot does not * take on ’ with every^y * 
the lips of children, of over-serious folk, and particularly of foreigners, it app®*^ 
unnatural, because their peculiar position does not qualify them to adopt, witn 
regard to the legalised norms of the common tongue, that attitude of indepMdence 
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comparable with the attempts at a universal language, like Esper* 
anto, but it has the following two essential characteristic features : 
(tf) It belongs to a certain social category, comparatively circum- 
scribed, which makes use of the common language as well as of 
argot, and (^) it is capable of being used in order to avoid being 
understood by the uninitiated (but this, it should be added, though 
the most important, is not the only purpose served by argot proper) 
But other social groups beside the criminal and vagrant classes, 
for example the various trades and professions, have their own 
special language. Here, in the majority of cases, it is merely a 
matter of special terms and expressions relating to a particular 
field of activity, and the desire to be understood only by the frater« 
nity is generally absent. Not always, however : sometimes the 
technical vocabulary i$ used protectively, as when, for example, 
in a case of serious illness, two doctors may resort to medical 
terminology in order not to be understood by the patient. Typical 
of such ‘special languages ’ arc : soldiers* slang, which, in 
countries where military service is compulsory and lasts over a 

which juch *pwch implies. Spitaer is thinking primarily of those who speak argot 
but do not belong to the social category mentioned above. His remarks apply, 
however, to a considerable degree also to those who are the originators or reposi- 
tories of argot. They, too, are posing when they speak argot before others, but 
IS a pose that in their case is * becoming 

‘ This is the view now held by most linguists, whereas previously the desire 
for concealment was considered to be the sole source of argot. Hence, no doubt, 
the deeply^rooied belief that it was an ariihcial language, in the strict sense, a form 
of sMcch deliberately invented, a belief fostered by early works of a popular kind 
such as : Pechon dc ruby (slang for ‘ enfant ^veilld '), La pu gemust du 
Mmlots, ft Boismwu .... 1596, and [Olivier Chireau], U Jargon pu 

Langogt 00 I Argot rtfoTTng .... 1698. We append some judicious remarks from 
another source to supplement those set forth above. Marcel Cohen, J^ou jur 
I argot, m BuU. S 9 <. Ling., XXI <1918-19). p. 13a f., sutes, inUr alia ; “ De tout 
ce qui precMe il r^ulte que la notion : argot » instrument de defense du groups 
est une mauvaise explication hnaliste. Nous y opposerons I’oboervation positive > 
i argot esc, comme est le compartimentage social {toe. rit., p. 140). ** C'est que 
la <taii autrefois plus compartiment^ que maintenaot : la caste faisait 

des hors-casies. II suffit de rappeler que lo comCdtens itaient excommuniCs en 
France, le cathoUcisme Ctait religion d'Etat. Les ouvriers avaient, en face des 
castes priviKgj^es, leun associations secretes de compagnonnage. Soci6t£s secretes, 
et n vales sans cause. N'<taii-il pas naturel que des compagnons du tour de 
France qui, ayant m£me profession et mimes mt^rtts, engageaient un duel au 
blton avec tout camarade rencontre qui n'Cuit pas de la mime secte compagnonne 
— ce qui est bien agir au rebours de TutilitC — aient ausai parH entre eux utility, 
des jarmns sp^iaux Les argots de mCtien ambulants qu*a r^uois M. Dauzai 
[stt below] sont sans doute li^ k des compagoonnages restreints. Ar^ts de petits 

t ;ens (sir) * en route *, il n*est pas ^tonnant qu*iLs aient de multiples contacts avec 
es aneiens fumts des ' gens de la route mendiants, vagabonds et voleurs de 
grand chemin^* {ibid., pp. 140-1). After this sociological explanation of all typm 
of slang, in the strict sense of the term, Cohen goes on to show how, with the 
breaking down of castes, the slang material naturally spread, as we shall see later, 
into current colloquial French. 
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long period, penetrates freely into current colloquial speech, and 
school and university slangs, which arc less developed, par- 
ticularly the latter, in France than in Germany, where students 
led, and still lead, a life more distinctive than that of the remainder 
of the population. The most appropriate term for these ‘ special 
languages * is ‘jargon ’ ; ‘ argot ’ is best reserved for the language 
of those various categories we may designate comprehensively as 
the under- wo rid.' 


'k 


Having thus described the, so to speak, outward characteristics 
of slang, let us now turn to its more purely linguistic features, 
confining our considerations as hitherto to French. From the point 
of view of sounds, morphology, and syntax, ‘ argot * is in no vnit 
different from the common tongue ; it loo is French. Its distinctive 
quality lies in its vocabulary, in the special words it uses and the 
special meanings it gives to current words. In this, argot is dis- 
tinguished from dialect, which, compared with standard speech, 
has not only its peculiarities of vocabulary, but also of sounds and 
grammar. Moreover, dialect can be, and constantly is, used 
exclusively by some speakers, whereas a^ot is confined to conver- 
sation between memben of the same fraternity ; outside tlm 
restricted circle a wider medium of intercourse, either standard 
speech or, in some cases, a provincial dialect, will perforce be 
employed. , . 

Most, though riot all, slang expressions are of ‘ affective * origin. 
The words of normal speech arc replaced by others felt to be more 
adequate, more expressive ; and in circles where affective tendencies 
have full play, where a sense of responsibility is lacking, cither 
through youth or delinquency, as, shaU we say, among schoolbo)^ 
or gangsters, there is a strong temptation to play fast and loose with 
the accepted linguistic norms. But this need for expressiveness is 
never fully satisfied ; there is an unceasing search for 
forms, and consequently a continuous process of renewal, which i5 
one of the characteristic features of slang. The most forceful 
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expression grows weak with time, and very quickly indeed in the 
case of slang, and a h'esh one takes its place, to weaken in its turn. 
The words that have lost their vigour arc discarded or may survive 
in the common speech, particularly in its more popular forms. 
We may thus have, for certain notions, an extraordinary wealth 
of terms of slang origin, of greater or less vitality ; for example, 
von Wartburg has counted forty-one words, in French, for ‘ head *, 
thirty-six for ‘ to go away ’, and eighty-one for * foolish ’ : a verit- 
able lexical plethora,^ as Gllli^ron might have said. The com- 
monest means of enriching the slang vocabulary is by what has 
been called synonymic derivation, a process first pointed out 
by Schwob and Cuieysse (see below, p. 363}. It may be described 
as follows : when a word has taken on some special metaphorical 
meaning, any synonym of the word, and many expressions chat are 
merely allied to it, or commonly associated with it, can, in time, 
take on the same figurative meaning. For example, polir means 

* to steal \ and, although etymologically a different word from 
polir t * to p^olish \ it was felt to be the same ; as a consequence, 
verbs more or less synonymous with polir in the second sense, like 
fourbir^ f\ 4 ttcytr, etc., also come to mean * to steal *. Or again, for 
some reason or other, pcirt came to be used for * head * ; forthwith 
other names of fruit, like piefu^ pomm, citron, etc., take on the same 
meaning.^ 

Argot, like French proper, can also increase its vocabulary by 
borrowing from its fellows in other lands, for all, or nearly all, the 
European countries have their own varieties of underworld speech : 
Germany its ' Rocwelsch *, Italy its ' gergo ’ and its * furbesco * or 
' lingua furbesca *, Spain its * germania ' and ' cal6 *, Portugal its 

* cal&o England its * cant etc. ; and just as the relations 
between the law-breaking fraternities of the several countries can 
be very close, so it is possible to discover common elements in their 
several slangs. This professional and linguistic internationalism 
among delinquents, of which it is no exaggeration to speak, is 
singularly fostered at the present day by the rapidity and frequency 
of our modern means of transport. 

Siniilariy, argot, like the common tongue, can also borrow from 


' One reason for thii, no doubt, ij the vital importance of quick wits and 
prompt departures in the life of the crook. 

* The ttamples are taken from Dauaat, Idt argots, p. 1^8, where this process^ 
a common leacure of colloquial speech, is ia detail. 
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dialect. A considerable number of French ai^t words come from 
this source. This is particularly true, however, of present-day 
soldiers' slang. Before the war, soldiers' slang contained few or 
no dialect elements. The recruits, coming in the majority of cases 
from small and quite unimportant localities, and being of tender 
years, were chary of using their local vernacular. But during the 
Great War conditions were different. Life in the trenches was 
easy-going and unrestrained, and the peasant soldiers of forty or 
over, of whom there were many, were both inveterate dialect 
speakers and, unlike the young conscript of earlier days, had no 
compunctions about using their local speech ; a great number 
of dialect words thus caught on and became current in army 
slang. 

Another feature that argot has in common with standard French 
is that it may augment its vocabulary from within by the same 
processes of word-formation as are available to the latter. Deriva- 
tion, by sufTbc and prefix, composition, and abbreviation, are all 
made use of by argot and standard alike ; but the former has a 
special preference for metathesis and what we may caU anagram- 
matic changes. Thus La Larce/i is argot for La Force, one of the 
Paris prisons, linceprd is for prince, etc. The butchers of La Villette 
speak, or spoke, a slang called toucherbem, or largonji, in which this 
process is systematically employed, huchitbem itself being the word 
* boucher ' with the b transferred to the end and the syllable etn 
added, an I taking the b's place ; while largonji is the y/ord jargon 
similarly dislocated and augmented. It is clear from these examples 
that the process has little in common with derivation proper as 
met with in ordinary speech, but is a deliberate modification of 
an existing word. 

We have stated above that the majority of argot terms disappear, 
and that fairly rapidly, as they soon cease to satisfy the affective 
impulses constantly present in those who speak it. But a portion 
escape this fate through being adopted by current colloqui^ 
speech, where they gradually acquire full cidaen rights and their 
origins are forgotten. Words of this type are naturally more 
numerous in the speech of the lower than of the higher classes of 
society, because of the closer contacts and afiinides of the former 
with the various argot-speaking groups. But no clear line can be 
drawn in this respect, and a speaker of any class may have recourse 
to argot words and expressions when he is prompted to do so by 
his mood or his surroundings. In current colloquial French, words 
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like St balader ‘ sc promencr bahnccr ^ jctcr *, balk ‘ franc *, gaktte 
* argent *, deche ‘ misire \ etc., are in common use. Some of them 
preserve a trace of their disreputable character and are used ^vith 
diffidence. But custom gradually obliterates the stain until finally 
it disappears. In this manner argot escapes in some measure from 
the complete oblivion with which it is inevitably faced. But it 
depends entirely on the word itself, its qualities or perhaps its good 
fortune, whether or not it will be adopted in common parlance 
and thus survive. 

But though, in the nature of things, an evanescent type of speech, 
French argot is not without a history. As von Wartburg and others 
have pointed out, a certain amount of aigot material has come 
down to us from the mediaeval period. In the Jeu de St. Xkohs, 
by Jean Bodel, a play of the second half of the twelfth century, 
there is a fair sprinkling of argot words throughout the text, which 
renders many passages obscure. Later, in the fifteenth century, 
there arc some ten ballades by Villon in a jargon he calls ‘ jobelin 
Since then, argot of various types has made intcrmiiicnt appear- 
ances in literature ; for example, in a farce, probably of the late 
fifteenth century, discovered at Fribourg, and published by P, 
Aebischer in Revue du XVP tUele, 1924, p. 157 f., in the plays of 
Vad<$, in the eighteenth century (‘ la langue poissarde ’ or ‘ fish- 
wives* slang *), and, comparatively recently, in the argot poems 
of Rjchepin and Rictus. But the most important historical 
document on early slang is a glossary compiled in the fifieenth 
century by a recording officer of the tribunal of Dijon. In 1455, 
between the 3rd of October and the 5th of December, an extremely 
arduous investigation was conducted into the malpractices of the 
so-called * coqmllards ’ or * compagnons de la Coquilic a band 
of evil-doers whose members were extremely numerous and widely 
spread throughout the whole of France. One of the fraternity 
turned king*5 evidence and, thanks to him, this glossary of their 
secret language, the first monument of the ‘ argot dcs malfaiteurs *, 
was compiled actually at the trial. As there is contemporary 
evidence that Villon had two ‘ coquillard * associates, this may 


* The following u a sample : 

A Parouart, la grand mathe gaudie, 
Ou accollea sent duppez el noarcia 
El par aages sulvanl U paiUardie 
Soni grel^ el phna ong ou six. 

(Mllade I, ed. Schone.) 
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account for the resemblances between the jargon of his ballads 
and that of this criminal society.^ 


★ 

Upon Romance slangs other than French, information is much 
scantier and of more recent date. For Italy we have the Moth 
novo da inUruUre la lingua zirga eioi parlor Jurbesco, Venice, 1549, the 
Vocabolario della lengua zerga, Venice, 1556, by Pietro and Giovanni 
Maria Sabio, and, by the same authors, the Libro zergo da inters 
putau la lingua zerga, Venice, 1575.* But earlier traces arc to be 
found, according to Sain6an, V argot ancien, p. 12, in a document 
of 1472 addressed by the poet Luigi Pulci to Lorenzo Magnifico 
and containing a list of * furbesco ’ words with their meanings. 
For Spain, according to the same authority (loe. eit.y p. 13), the evi> 
dence is later stUl. In 1609, at Barcelona, a book was published 
entitled, Romancer de germania de varios autores . . . , which contains 
a number of ballads in slang, and a glossary, and some further 
information is provided by such works as Don Quixote, or the 
numerous picaresque noveb, of which the earliest, Lazarilh de 
TormeSy goes back to 1534. With regard to Rumanian slang, little 
is known to us at present. Sain4an (lor. cit,, pp. 14-15) names two 
authors who have recorded some of it : G. Baronzi, Limba romUid 
ft tradifiunile ei, Br4ila, 1872, pp. 149-5L Scinteie, in the 

newspaper Dimineafa, 21st November, 1906, under the heading 
$mechereasca. To these should be added an article on gaol-bird 
and criminal slang in Adevdrul literar ft arlutic, seria III, anul IIL 
nos. 107-ZO, and a similar article entitled Am aruruat laba*n ploscd, 
in Dimineafa, ist May, 1932, which contains fragments of coDver* 
sation in convict slang, with explanations.* 

★ ★ ★ 


^ For further details 00 the early and recent hkiory of French dans ^ 
reader is referred to the works of L. Saindan mentioned below, p. $64. 

* Cp. G. I. Ascoli, Kriiistfte Studien cur Spr^/tunssenssh^t Weunar, 1878, p. > 49 * 
The forms cergo and zerge in the above titles are Venetian forms of liaL gxgo, 

* Baronzi, ’in the book mentioned above, calls the Rumanian cant 

* limba driitdrilor % i.e. * chatterers* language Another name is * limba 
pft^areatcS \ * bird or sparrow talk It is pouible that this is a case of , 
onymic derivation * (see above, p. 359), as the gypsies, who form the m^oncy 
of the vagrant and tmeving popwtum, arc * crows '» and more 
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We turn now to the more conspicuous workers in the field of 
slang, and it must be said that there has been no dearth of interest 
in the subject. Up to the year 1901, and including such works as 
slang glossaries and word-lists, a total of 356 items had been 
recorded by a Paris bibliographer.^ But with two exceptions, Fr. 
Michel’s Etu<Us d$ pkihhgu comparit sur Vargot^^ Paris, 1856, and 
Marcel Schwob and Georges Guieysse, Etude sur V argot franfais^ in 
Mimoins de la Sooidtd de linguistxqui de FariSf vol. VII (1889-92), 
P* 33 earlier studies there recorded are devoid of any 

scientific value. Of Michel’s work, on the other hand, although it 
can scarcely be said to comply with all the requirements of modern 
scholarship, Sain^an has said (Vargot aitcUp, p. ii) that it is ** jus* 
qu’ici le seul qui consid^re Target dans son ensemble *' and that it 
remains *' le point de depart des Etudes ultdrieures.” As for the 
study by Schwob and Guieysse, it may be affirmed that this is the 
first piece of strictly scientific investigation in the field. Among 
earlier studies concerning slang other than French, however, men- 
tion should be made of B. Biondelli’s work upon ’ furbesco ’ : 
DflU lingue /urbesifUf in Rivislc eurepea, Milan, 1846, p. 81 f., and 
Studii sulU iingtu /urbtiehe, Milan, 1846, reprinted in his Studii 
linguistUif Milan, 1856. 




As we have pointed out, of all the Romance slangs, the French 
varieties have been the most thoroughly investigated and are the 
best known. Among the scholars who have con- 
S^nlan tributed most to make this the case a pre-eminent 

place is due to the Rumanian, Laz&r ^Sineanu, 
who, afb:r publishing in his home country a number of works 

euphemUdcally * iparrowi ^ both of them typically loquuious type* of bird*. 
In any case, it is a tact that the gypsy elemeou in Rumanian cant are far more 
numerous than are the Romance, although Samian, he. at., p. < 5 ^* he 

has found no gypsy words in the earlitf slang and only very few m the mMero 
variety. (Cp. K. Graur, La mots Uiganes m fwnew, in BuIUth linguisiique 
(Bucharest), II (1934), p. 108 f.) 

' R. Yve-Pleaiis, Bhthgrofihii rauowtA de Pvgei a de U longue uerU en Franee, du 
«u XX* eikUs, 1901. The book is prefaced by a dialogue, of which Gaston 
«^ult (see below) u the author ; the speakers are Jean and Hylas, the Utter 
being Bsnault's mouthpiece. 

' Michel studies French argot in comparison with that of Italy and of Spain. 

* In the saa^ volume 5 ch%vob published independently (pp. 168 f. and 
^ t) a study entitled Le jargon des which be states is a continuation 

of that undertaken in coUaTOration with Giue)«e. 
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relating to Rumanian, settled in Paris some thirty odd years ago 
and made the investigation of French argot and kindred forms of 
speech his own particular province, for the author, Lazare Sain^an, 
whom we have already had so often occasion to quote, and of whom 
Dauzat, Les argots^ p. 25, says that in argot studies “ L*impulsion 
decisive fut donn^e par M. Lazare Sainean, qui s'attacha d*abord 
a Tancicn argot dcs malfaiteurs fran9ais (ant^rieur k 1850). II 
debrouitla la matierc dans VArgot ancien. ...” is no other than 
LazSr § 4 incanu, the author of Istoria JiMogiei romiru^ of BasmeU 
romine, of Injiiunfa orUntald asupra limbii fi cullurii romiruy and of other 
si mil a r works. I n VArgot ancien * S ain^an treats of slang of the period 
between 1455, the date of the ‘ coquillard * glossary mentioned 
above {v. p. 361), and 1850. The authors own description of his 
work is as follows (loc. cit., p. iii) : ” La prdsente ^tude cst la pre- 
miere qui traitc de P argot dans son developpement chronologique. 
Chez Fr. Michel Ic passi ct Ic present se confondent ; Ics remarques 
faites par Schwob s'appliquent exclusivement k la phase contem- 
poraine de I’argot.” And further on : Mon travaU cst purement 
linguistique ; j’ai deiiberement iaisse de cdte les considerations 
historiques et sociologiques.” The body of the book contains 
chapters like the following : Characterization of argot, its methods 
of word-formation in their phonetic, morphological, and semantic 
aspects, and the influence of argot. His second work, Les sources 
de V argot ancien y 2 vols., Paris, 1912,* can be considered as a con- 
tinuation of the first. In order to facilitate further research, the 
author provides the reader with a wealth of material, from the 
earliest sources down to 1850, and almost half of the second volume, 
some 200 pages in all, is made up of an etymological dictionary 
of early slang. 

In 1920, Sain^an published a further work, Lc langage parisisn 
au AT/A** sihUy which brings his investigation right up to the present 
<lay. He had already asserted in his * Sources * (p. x) that nowadays 
argot and ‘ langage populaire * had come to be much the same 
thing : ** En r6alit^, c*est d^Jk dans la premikre moid^ du XIX*^ 
sikcle que se font jour les tendances nouvelles, et que Targot 
pen^tre de plus en plus profond^ent dans les couches populaires, 

* Full tide : VArgot ancien (1455-1650). Sts iUments constiUdifs, m rafife^ 
ootc Us hngius stertUs ds I'Eitrofi mmdionaU et Cvgot modeme. Apes un oppatdua 
sur VArgot jugf pax Victor Hugo et Bailee. See the reviewi by P. Meyer, Roma^ 
XXXVII (1908), p. 465 f. ; O. Drieeen, Axcha f, d. St. dir neuertn Spr. 
CXXIII (1909), p. sgd f. ; and A. Thomas, yountal dss SaBonts, >909, p> 437 

* Reviewed by Meillet, Butt. Soc. Lmg., XVIII (1912-13), p. caedi C 
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Invasion dej^ constat^e par Vidocq. Cependant, c'est seulcment 
dans la seconde moiti6 du XI siecle quo s'op^re k peu pris 
compUtement la fusion du jargon des malfatteurs avec le langage 
populaire parisien, de sortc que Tapache de nos jours st sert essen* 
tiellement de la m^me langue que Touvrier, le soldat, la iille, le 
voyou. Le bagne, la caserne et Tatelier ont apport6 chacun leur 
contingent au bas*langage existant depuis des sidles ; il en r^suUe 
un melange qu'on a improprement appel^ argot et qui n'est 
aujourd’hul que le parler des basses classes parisiennes/*^ Lt 
langage parisien is thus in the author*$ view a continuation of his 
earlier work, and a study of the popular speech of Paris into which, 
he maintains, the earlier argot, or what is left of it, has been 
incorporated. Among the characteristics of this low-class Parisian, 
which differs in pronunciation, grammar, and vocabulary very 
markedly from the speech of educated people, two of the most 
striking are its archaism, on the one hand, and its propensity to 
change on the other. 

During the war Sain^an interested himself in the slang of the 
French soldicn. An article he published in Le Temps ^ 29th March 
1915, having attracted the attention of people at the front, he 
received a considerable amount of material direct from the trenches. 
This, and information drawn from other competent sources, he 
embodied in his book, V Argot des tranehdes. D'aprh Us Utlres des 
poilus et Us joumaux du frmt, Paris, 1915,* which investigates only 

des vocables relativement r^cents ou des criaiions de la guerre 
actuelle, produits imm^diats de la vie des tranch^es (p. 31], 
leaving aside, as already sufficiently well known, the purely 
Parisian slang terms his informants had collected. The actual 
study of the words, which, among other things, brings out the 
interesting point that the war had put into general circulation a 
number of terms previously confined to certain restricted circles, 
is followed by a collection of* pi^es documentaires *, consisting of 
soldiers* letters and front-line journals, and a short glossary.^ 

In dose relation with Sain^an*s investigations into slang is his 

‘ Spitxcr, ia the article referred to on p. 374, oppose# this identification of 
argot and langage popiJaire, qixoclng at the same tune a still more categoncal 
passage from SaSiean’s Le Ungage parisien. 

* Gp. M. Cohen, Bull. See. Ling., XX (1916), p. 69 f., and R. Gauthiot, ihid., 
P- 75 f- 

* Sainean*# material, together with other matter collected in^pendently, 
from Journals and soldiers* song#, was worked up by Otto H. Brandt in an article 
entitled Ven der Sproehe du PaUus, Id Mff^/dMepseta Monolssehryft, 1 (i 93 <^)» P* 399 f* 
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work on the iangtiage of Rabelais. As is well known, Rabelais’ 
writings, independently of their literary merits, are linguistic 
monuments of the first importance, and among the wealth of 
words which the author has accumulated, some of his own coining, 
and others drawn from the speech of every social category, aigot 
expressions could not fail to be encountered. This slang material 
is studied in the second part of Saln^an’s La langui 4 t Rabilais, I : 
La civilisation dc la Renaissance ; // ; Langue et vocabulairey 7 vols., 
Paris, 1922-3,^ 

Finally, we may mention under the present rubric, although 
they are not primarily concerned with slang, certain other works 
by Sain^an, some early, some late, but all of them showing that 
same interest in the linguistic manifestations of popular emotion 
and popular fancy which is characteristic of this productive 
scholar. They are : La criation mdtapharique tn Jranfats et en roman, 
I, Halle a.S., 1905 ; II, ibidem, 1907,* in which he investigates 
the metaphorical names given to domestic animals (the reader will 
remember that metaphor is one of the most fertile sources of argot 
vocabulary), and the monumental work entitled : Les sources 
indigines de Vitymologie franfaise, in three volumes (Paris, 1 925-30), • 
with a fourth entitled : Autaur des sources indigenes. Etudes dU^ 
mologie franfaise et romane, Florence, 1935, Biblioteca delV Archivum 
Romanicum, serie II, vol. 20. In these four books the author 
applies with insistence, and oden successfully, a principle which 
he had already formulated in the earlier work, namely : ** Faute 
d’une Etymologic positive latine ou germanique, e'est dans la 
Elements originaux des langues romanes, dans leur activitE crEatrice 
ou simplement fEcondante, qu*il iaudra chercher la solution de la 

1 Undertakeo st th« uudgadoD of the * Socidtd des dtudes rabeUkiennef 
whose organ, Jteme Jes etudes tahdaisimts^ was founded in 1903, to becoiM Uier 
the Rfoue du seiiUrm siiele under the direction of Jean Plattara. This reviw has 
now ceased ^blication, its place being taken, since 1954, by tt 

Renaisjofue. The society also undertook a critical edition of I^beUis* worlu* 
which is still uniuushed. On Rabelais studies, see P. Rackow, Der 
Stand der Rabelais^Forschamg, in Cerm.-roman. Monalsschr}ft, XVIII (1930), pp> < 9 BJ: 
and 277 f. Aniong linguists mentioned in the present work wbo have concerned 
theens^ves with Rabelais, Spitzer csdii for special mention ; be, in addition to 
the work mentioned above, p. 135, has publimed various notes in ZASsda.J> ran. 
Fhd., XLIIl (1923), p. 6it f , ^QJV (1994), p. loi f., and elseidiere. 

* Gp. A Thomas, Romasda, JOOCV (1906), p. 471 C, and E. Hemog, Vderettf* 
hlaUf germ, u. ram. FkU., XXVIII (1908), coJ. 233 f. 

* Reviews by L. SpiBer, LiSeret»ahtatt J. germ. a. nm. PAt/., XLVlIl 09 ^?^* 
col. 27 f. : Rlise Richter, Areh./, d. Stud. I nemren Spr, a. Lit,, CLIV 

p. 107 f. ; G. RohlA sHd., C 1 J 3 C (1931), p. 115 t 
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plupart des probl^mes qul ont r^iist 6 jusqu’lci k I'investigation 
^tymologique ** {La criaiion rrUtaphcriquCy 11 , p. vii).' 

Next af^er Sain^an comes a scholar with whom we are already 
well acquainted^ Albert Dauzat, who by the number and variety 
of his publications occupies a leading position in 
Dauzat slang studies. First in chronological order was his 

book entitled Les argots de fraruo-provtrtfauxy 

Paris, 1917,^ an investigation into the slangs of a number of trades 
from the Franco-Provcn9al area, that is to say, the French and 
Swiss territories in the Middle Rhone basin, though for reasons 
which he himself explains he occasionally trespasses outside this 
region. The word * metier ' in the title has its literal meaning, for 
Dauzat has excluded aU consideration of criminal slang, just as 
he has neglected trade language which is not strictly slang, like 
the sc^called *canut* of the Lyonnese silk-weaven. In the first 
part of the book the author endeavours to elucidate the principles 
which govern the formation of these slangs. He notes, for example, 
the important fact that only a small portion of these types of 
speech is really slang. Unlike the slang of the delinquent classes, 
trade slangs preserve unchanged those elements which they share 
with the current language. But there arc, none the less, features 
that are common to both varieties. It is a well-known fact that 
in France certain callings like that of the mason, the sweep, or the 
tinker arc, or were, of the seasonal type and exercised by itinerant 
groups of worken. Workers of this type thus led, and still lead, to 
some extent, a life comparable to that of the vagrant criminal, 
who is frequently gregarious as well as migratory. This it is that 
has brought a strong admixture of strictly argot elements into the 
trade slangs in question. There is also a considerable purely 
popular element, which leads the author to suggest that a compara- 
tive study of these slangs should be conducted on the lines of 
linguistic geography, with due regard, of course, for the special 
character of the material. The second part of the book contains 
glossaries of the trade slangs arranged geographically. 

Like Sain^n, Dauzat was attracted by the langxiagc of the 
soldiers in the trenches. To collect his material he went to the 
fountain head, and through correspondents at the front was able 


. * Other coaiemporarv etymologises, in particular L. Spiuer, have adopted a 
lunilar attitude. ^ 

' Reviewed in the 4i la SociBd dt lixitdiiigue dt Paris, XXI 

^ 354 by hi Cohed. 
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to amass a considerable amount of information which he claiins 
to be more reliable than that secured by Sain^an, whose material 
frequently came from printed sources that were often somewhat 
artificial and at times actually fictitious.* It is this first-hand 
information that Dauzat utilized in V Argot de la gvfrre. D'apth une 
enquiU Qupres des officitrs et soldo ts, Paris, 1918, and ed., 1919.* The 
question had been raised : had the war brought into being an 
entirely new slang, or had it merely given more vigorous develop- 
ment to that already existing in army circles (cp, above, p. 357) ? 
After discussing the matter in detail, Dauzat comes to the following 
conclusion : “ Non ! Targot dc la guerre n*est pas un ph^nomine 
extraordinaire ni une langue cr^^ de toutes pieces. C’est autre 
chose et e’est beaucoup mieux : c*est la transformation de I’argot 
de caserne, profond^ment modifi^ par la vie guerri^re, cnrichi par 
les apports de I'argot parisien, des provincialismes de bonne frappe 
et des mots exotiques quo nos troupes ont emprunt^s aux con- 
tingents colon! a ux et Strangers, ou aux populations indigenes avec 
lesquelles ils ont en contact dans les expeditions lointaines ” 
(op. and cd., p. 27). This view is confirmed by the statistics 
on page 7 of the volume, where we see that of the, roughly, two 
thousand words or expressions investigated by the author, a third 
is made up of Parisian slang, a third of old military slang or pro- 
vincialisms, and a third of new formations due to the war. The 
author examines in turn the older terms, and the recent innovations 
and borrowings, and then discusses the semantic and formal 
changes, many of them, particularly the former, being shown to 
be of a type analogous to those found in the argot of the under- 
world. Finally, he has something to say on what he calls ‘ special 
slangs \ bringing out the important fact that even a language 
war slang, the product of quite special circumstances, had also its 
different varieties, determined by differing conditions of life* a** 
instructive illustration of the truth of that dictum, “ la langue csl 
un fait social which is the corner-stone of the doctrine of the 
French school. Each arm, each branch of the service, had its own 
expressions, which were either lacking in the speech of other 

^ See Rnmt de ^ilologujranfaist, XXXIV (1992), p. 140, and LiS srgois, p. 5 ^* 
Daueat, in a letter to the present author, reftrs somewhat scathingly to me 
* pr^tendues lettres de poUus * which the newspapers published during "'M 
and which Sain^an accepted at their face value. He admits on the other haito 
that Esnauli’s material In 4 e poilu (see below) is superior to his own, as it was 
collected on the spot. 

* Reviews by M. Granunont, Jiep. dts langms romanu, LX (1918-20), p. 39 > 
and A. Meillet, Bull. Soc. Ling., XXI (19x8-19), p. 93 t 
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branches or, what is even more interesting, if used, had a different 
meaning. The word billard^ for example, in hospital, meant the 
‘ operating table *, while in the trenches it denoted the open space 
between the opposing front lines. We must not imagine, however, 
that such variations were cither very numerous or very Important. 
Generally speaking, war slang was uniform, and became increas* 
Ingly so as time went on. In the preface to the second edition (p. 8), 
Dauzat quotes a correspondent, an * agrege de grammaire as 
having noted “ la tendance tr^ ncite ... a la constitution d’une 
langue commune sur tout le front et la fusion progressive des 
langages sp^ciaux.*’ Another observation of some theoretical 
importance made by Dauzat is the following : Le vocabulaire 
que nous avons recueilU donne le plus flagrant d(iTnenti aux 
theories trop absolues suivant lesquclles tout argot est un langage 
secret cr^^ consciemment pour la defense du groupc. Ces theories, 
nous les avons toujours combattues, non qu'ellcs ne renferment 
pas une part de v^rit4,*~'la generalisation inverse serait egalement, 
quoiqu*^ un degre moindre, inadequate aux fails, — mais parcc que 
f argot, comme tout langage, est dans Tenscmble unc formation 
collective, inconsciente dans ses moyens, soumise k divers facteurs 
psychologiques ou externes nc relevant pas de Ja volonte indi- 
viduclle ” (p. 221). A most convincing proof of this contention is 
that the slang of French war prisoners in Germany actually con- 
tained a considerable number of German words. 

Dauzat’s third work in the domain of slang is the book entitled, 
Les argois. CaraeUreSt influence^ Paris, I929> which we have 

already had occasion to quote. Uke Z^s patois by the same author 
(cp. Chap. Ill, p. 217, above), this work is of a semi- popular 
character, and discusses lucidly and precisely the various problems 
raised by slangs, both the argot of the criminal classes and the 
special slangs of the various trades. The chapter headings arc 
as follows : the characteristics of slang, the various types of French 
slang' and their evolution, renewal of vocabulary (borrowing), 
changes in form (alteration and deformation), changes in meaning, 
the influence of argot proper upon standard French, upon the slangs 


The types he mentionj are : («) crimind slang (with the vananu, jobel , 
and largonii) ; (^) slangs of itinerani traders j (e) other trade *l*"8*» ^ 
the canut ’ of Lyonese silk-workers, theatre slang, butchers slang, etc. ; (^) 

»l«ngs, of which the two most important are those of the ‘ Ecole polytechmque ^ 
olSaint-Cyr ; (t) military slangs (bairack-room, war, and prisoner • 

(f) ipor^ slang. On the latter cp. also La ne du Uniuge by the same author, 
edition, Paris, igaS, p, 287 f. 
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of trades, and upon popular speech. The author provides likewise 
a concise account of slang studies, and a fairly complete bib- 
liography of the principal works on slang, both French and foreign. 
Despite the absence of any scientihe apparatus of the abstruser kind, 
the book displays a complete familiarity with the subject matter, 
and even the specialist reader may turn to it with profit and 
complete confidence. 

Dauzat, whose more specialized articles, Les (mprunts dans Vargot, 
in Revue de phihhgiefranfaise, XXV (191 1), fasc. 1 and 2, and XLIV 
P- 4 * f*» should also be recalled here, has concerned himself, 
finally, with war slangs other than French, having published in 
the Revue des langues romanes, LX (1918-20), p. 387 f., a study 
entitled, Trois lexiques d'argot militaires romans recueiilis pendant la 
guerrey which contains lists of words from Belgian-French, Italian, 
and Portuguese sources. 

A number of the enquiries into French slang have been conducted 
by men whose names arc less familiar to Romance scholars, though 
Otb«r not imply that their work is in any sense 

inferior. On the contrary, one of these investiga- 
ton, Gaston Esnault to wit, who, as early as 
1901, was responsible for the preface to Yve-Plessis’s Bibliographu 
(sec p. 363, note t), may be considered to be the leading authority 
on matters concerned with French war slang. The reviews* which 
greeted his voluminous work, JU poilu* tel quUl se parU. Dutionnaire 
des lermes popula ires, ricenls et neufs, employis aux Armies en 1914-1918, 
iludUs dans leur itymohgU, leur ddveloppement et leur usage, Paris, 1919, 
2nd ed., 1936, were most laudatory and enthusiastic, and the work 
received official commendation in the shape of the award of the 
prix Volncy \ for 1920, by the Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres. Esnault advantage over Sain^an and Dauzat lies in the 
iact that his material is the result of direct personal observation, and 
that his book is the work of a soldier as well as a lexicographer. As 

. ' is referred particularly to the reviewi by M. Coheo, RxU. Soe. 

4^'* C?V> ^‘9«8“t9)» P* S5» t, and by L. Spitter, LiUraturileSt f «. rm- 
rw.y XLyl (I995}» col. 104 f. Other reviewi are listed by the author m 
L imagination pepuiotre, mentioned below. 

* /Ihe term ' poilu *, as is convinciagly shown by Dausat, L*orget d$ to goem, 
p. 48 ,^is at least a hundred years old, — meant ** rbomme qui a du poil au boo 
endroit — pas dans la main— -fyiDbole aocieo de la viriliU The war not only 
popularized the term, but gave it an added aignificance : ** Car le dvO, det^ 
a donnC une nouvelle >^e\ir au mot : le poilu cst d^t onr**** fe soldai* 
combattant (qui s'oppose k 1* ' embusqu« *), le hCraa qui defend notre sol'' (^• 

PP* 5*“a). le poilu, as used in the above title, meom of eourae ‘ la langue du 
poilu \ 
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Spitzer says In the review quoted in the note above, the life of the 
language investigated is felt on every page, as It was heard and 
felt by the author himself, not culled from books or newspapers. 
Esnault excels In what Spitzer terms * microscopic etymology ’ : 
he is not satisfied with merely determining an etymon, as is the 
usual practice, but examines in detail the various new meanings 
a word acquires, accounting as far as possible for them all. 

Another work by Esnault in an allied field should also be men- 
tioned here, namely, that entitled Vimaginaiicn populaire. Mftaphous 
oceidtntaUs. Essai sur Us vaUurs imaginatives concutes du franfais porU 
tn Basse^Bniagru compari avec Us patois, parUrs techniques et ergots 
franfais, Paris, 1925.^ As is clear from the title, and from much of 
what has been said above in the present section, there are many 
features shared in common by popular speech and argot proper, 
one of which, the main theme of Esnault’s work, is the enrichment 
of the vocabulary by metaphor. The book is therefore of consider- 
able importance for the light it throws upon the creative methods 
applied in slang. 

This relationship between popular speech and slang also justifies 
the inclusion in this section of a work by Henri Bauche, lan^ 
goge populaire. Gtammaire, ^taxe et dictionnaire dufranfois let gu*on 
U parU darts U peupU de Paris, aoec tous Us Urrrus d*argot usuel, Paris, 
1930, and edition, 1939,* the title of which, in this connection, is 
itself significant. Although the scientific equipment of the author 
leaves something to be desired, he has none the less provided us 
with a study of the phonetic, morphological, and syntactical 
features of popular Parisian, comparing them with those of standard 
speech, and accounting for differences. The vocabulary, which 
runs to over sixty two-column pages, is of particular interest, not 
only by reason of its amplitude, but also because among the words 
it registers we find a number that show striking resemblances to 
popular terms in other languages, allowing us to conclude that 
there is a class psychology that manifests itself in similar ways in 
different linguistic systems. 


Rivue di ft»il 
BuH. Soe. Li 
St. d. namm 


Lvtf., XXVil (i 926-‘7), fasc. a, p. 1 
'01 u. Lis., CLII (19S7), p« 144 

book wat, in general* receive 


oilics and was awarded a prise 


ca-v (1939)* p. 99 « f i 

p. 57 r. ; lorgu Iordan, 


. A. Strausbau^, The Rpmofoc Review, XXIll 
wfs mrietf, VI (193s), p. 159 & 
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If further proof were needed of the keen interest at present being 
taken in colloquial and popular speech it would suffice to point 
to the fact that it has even become a subject for doctorate theses, 
witness the supplementary thesis sustained by G. Gougenheim 
in Sorbonne, entitled : La longue populaire dans U premier quart du 
XlX-^t sikcUy d'aprh Le petit Dictionnaire du People de J. C, L. P. 
Desgranges (1821), Paris, 1929.^ 


★ 


With regard to Romance slangs other than French we must 
perforce refer the reader to the appended bibliography. These 
slangs having not, as yet, been investigated as comprehensively as 
French slang, there are no works of the type we have been describ- 
ing ibr the latter, so that any general characterisation of them is 
impossible. We shall confine ourselves to a brief mention of the 
work in this field of two of the most outstanding Romance scholars, 
Leo Spitzer and Max Leopold Wagner. 

The former has always shown a keen interest in popular types of 
speech and a ready understanding of their peculiar characteristics. 
He is the author, for instance, of a work upon colloquial 
Italian, Italienische Umgangsspraefu, Bonn-Leipaig, 1922, and of two 
studies upon the speech of Italian prisoners of war in Austria. One 
of these has some analogies with certain sides of the work of EsnaiJt 
upon metaphor in popular French, namely, Die Umsehreibungen des 
Begriffes “ Hunger ” im Italienischen, Stilistisch^Qnamosiologische Sludte 
flw/" Grund von unverbffeniliektem ^ensurmaterialf Halle a.S., 1922. The 
book is based on material which passed through the author’s hands 
in his capacity as censor of prisoners’ letters. The prisoners, 
although they frequently suffered from extreme hunger, were 
forbidden to mention this fact in their letters home, but showed 
extreme ingenuity in inventing metaphors and periphrases in thctf 
endeavour to inform friends and relatives of their plight. This 
rather pathetic material throws up in sharp relief processes of 
popular nomenclature which are observable, though not so con- 
spicuous, in the ordinary practice of speech. The second study, 
Italienische Kriegsge/dngenenbri^e, Maierialien cu einer Charokteristil^ 


* Reviewed by s Ch. G.[uerUD dc Guer?], Reo. d* phU.Jr^-t XLII (* 9 S®)» 
p. 932 f. 5 A. uauzat, Beo. des longues rtmants, LXVI (I 9 * 9 “ 3 ®)»„P* 

E. Bourcicz, Reoue etisigue, yr. LXIV (1932), p. ^ f. ; A. Mallet, Bull, Soe. Ung-* 
XXX (1930), pp. i 4 *-a* 
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der volkstumlicktn italitnischen KorrespondenZt Bonn, 1921, though 
drawng its material from the same source, is somewhat remote 
from the field of slang, and indeed scarcely of a linguistic character. 
Questions of language proper are discussed to some extent in the 
introduction, but the main purpose of the work is rather ‘ stylistic * 
in the old sense, the author endeavouring to determine, on the basis 
of this humble epistolary literature, certain characteristic features 
of Italian popular mentality. An interesting feature, however, in 
the present connection, is the two letters in (arSm soiandro, slang of 
the valley of Sola, Trcntino, which the volume contains. 

Max Leopold Wagner, whose comprehensive linguistic equip- 
ment we have already remarked upon (a. p. 69 f.), has also evinced 
an interest in popular speech and slang, particularly in the His- 
panic field. We owe to him two important studies : Mexikanischfs 
Rolwehch^ in fur romanuche PkilologU^ XXXIX (1919), 

P* 513 linguuliquts sur I* argot barcelonais, Barcelona, 

1924.^ The former is an account of the present-day criminal slang 
of Mexico city, locally called Uperos. It describes its constituent 
elements (Spanish, Romany, and English), and the methods it 
employs for increasing its vocabulary, and provides etymological 
explanations of a list of words recorded alphabetically. The latter 
is a thorough-going investigation of the componenu of Barcelona 
‘ argot ", preceded by a theoretical Introduction. From the latter 
we cull the following statement of the author's views on the differ- 
ence between popular speech and slang ; “ Le langage populaire, 
tout en se servant de proc^d^ semblables dans la creation des 
mots, se distingue du veritable argot par Tabsence de pr^m^itadon, 
e'est-k-dire Tintention d'envelopper les mots dans un voile ^pals 
de t^nkbres ** (p. 7), Among the ingredients of Barcelona slang, the 
numerous and most distinctive are those taken from gypsy speech : 
almost half of the vocabulary compiled by Wagner is from this 
source. It is of interest to note in this connection that the first 
documentary evidence of the presence of gypsies in Spain is with 
regard to Barcelona itself, and goes back to 1447. Gypsy influence 
m Spain is thus of long standing, and, as Wagner has pointed out 
ebewhere, Volksium tmd Kultur der Pamaiun, III (1930}, p. 114, is 
becoming increasingly marked in the language of the lower classes ; 
so that, in this particular argot, not only Romany words, but 

\ Reviewed by Bruno Migliorini, AftAmn Rpmoniapn, X (1926), p. 309 f., 
by L. Spiuer, ZJUraU/rbt^ /. gtm. u. r 9 m. Phil.t XL VIII (1027), coL 125 f. 
The latter propoiea a nutober of alterniiive expUnaUoas to eboee given by Wagner. 
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Romany $ufHxes appended to Romance roots arc to be found, and 
even semantic changes in native words provoked by contacts with 
Romany equivalents.* The remaining words are from a variety 
of sources, the majority coming from the vernaculars of the penin- 
sula ; French words provide the next largest contingent, though 
these are remarkably few considering the nearness of France, and 
the remainder come from Italy and the Americas, and one even 
from Norwegian, which, to say nothing of the gypsy words, is enough 
of itself to disprove Salnean’s bold assertion that there arc no non- 
Romance elements in Romance slangs. This study of Wagner’s 
contains, further, a fairly extensive bibliography.* 


‘ Thus Spanish potro, * horse *, * pony means, in Barcelona lUng (where it 
IS pronounced * fat *, beeaxase the gypsy word for 'horse also meim 

' fat *. On these * caiques Unguistiques cp. Mirko Deanovi^, Osurvao^ 
orifini dn eaUKi linguistici, Auhumm Romanicumt XVIll (i034)» P* f* » 

Th. Capidan» Ce/yucj Unguistiques ^ Dacoromama, I (1930-1), P> . , 

As we have seen above, p. 36a f., gypey words abound also in Ru m a ni a n sJaM. 
It is doubtless also through gypsy intermediaries that certain Rumanian words 
are to be found In Spanish slang. 

s As some contribution to the bibliography of Romance slang studies generally 
we add the following items to the list of works mentioned in the text : 

Antral werks : A. Nicelbro, Ld g^nie de Tewf, and ed., Paris, 1912 (m 
author’s own words r . un cssai todologtque, qui . . . 4tuaie le».l0“ ,'3® 

reglcnt la naissance, la formation et le ddveloppement des langages spdoaw ] \ 


Camoy, TAr Setnasiology 9/ Amfrisoft uf*d e«A#r Slong, in Uw*nsctw * 9 **» 

p. 49 f. and p. 181 f. i Ft. SchUrr, SpraehuAssttisehofi %md Marburg a.i-» 

loaa, p. 61 f. . ^ . 

Fr^ieh sUtng (and popular FrenA) : L. Ayne, Voffoi piitonsqta, Fans, * 93 ^ 
E. Ghautard, £0 rir /trange dr Pargoi, Paris, 1931 ; L. A. Foumt, 
langate potuloirt, in Feitsw. f. fronz. u. engtisA. Unterrieht, XXX, No. o» 

1931 ; G: Esnault, Irs Ms de Pargot, in Fro. drphU.Jr., XXVII 09 » 3 )» P* L 
»CVin (1014), p. 210 f., and^I (1929). P- 

Geltung des Argott In FhUolog^h^phiiosophtMhr FcrtrsAryi in 

zton 19. Okteo^ < 929 « Jena- 
Mer^iiologisAr MonaissAr^t 
Froolrm drs franrftswhm Argot, 


irgtfiwtiSsisAm, in Hauptfia^ der RemamstA. Ftsistn^ Jw 
August Beckrr, Heiddb^, 1922, p. 155 f. ; Curt Sign^ Gu^d, 
fronrositehm WirisAqftsspraAr, in Ffeupkilolo^sAr MonatssAT}ft, II (tW/h P* J 
(stock-exchange slang) ; P. Aebischer, Un argot dr nMf^tws pvU 
dr Frt6o«rg d la fin du XVII^ sikeU, in Rro4 dr pftil. firar^., XUI (* 93 ®)? P*. viit* 
(from court records of a trial held at Fribourg in iSgg * 

*932» P- < 45 ) » Gottschaik, FranrarisAr SAtlM^aAe, 

(^ewed O. Bloch, liUratiahlott, UII [» 93 a]. cot 181 t ; M. Kolliney«f. 
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To terminate this chapter it remains to say something of a line 
of enquiry which, as we stated at the beginning, has much in 


Language 


common with the methods and doctrine of the 


Chancterlaa- French school, and which has indeed been followed, 
as we shall see, by one of its most distinguished 
members, Ch. Bally. Every language has its own peculiar features, 
which distinguish it not only from languages with which it is 
unrelated, but also from members of the same linguistic family. 
These features have a variety of causes, some of them historical, 
such as contact with foreign peoples, special social conditions, and 
the like, while others, of a purely linguistic nature, are, so to speak, 
inherent in the particular system, and give rise to sounds, flexions, 
and syntactical devices which it would be impossible to parallel 
even in a kindred language. It is with attempts to specify these 
features characteristic of a given language that we propose at 
present to deal ; and here again, as with slang, it is with French 


Du ruufrm SpraJunt XL [>9331 4 » A* LSngfors, //tuphiiclcgisehi Miiteiiyngn, 

XXXIII [ 1 93^1 , DOS. I -5 ; and M. Moser, S ^. «. Lit., LVl [ 1 939-3), 

noi. 5, 6) ; ioem, Du sprichwdrilufun wdenjorUn 4 a frynzdsischen Spr^fu. Bin 
Bntrag tfer Jrenzpswhin SHlistiky Kulta* und Wtsenskmdi, 3 vols , Heidelberg, 1930 
(reviewed by R. Olivier, wm. Phil., LIV (i 934 ]i P* f*) * M. Cohen, 

I4 Lnngagt at rSecU pclyUchniqui, in Mfm. Sae. Ling., Xv ( 1 908) , p. 170 f. <cp. also 
A. L 4 vy and G. ?inet, V Argot 4 $ tX iUusttdparUs X, 1S94, and R. Smet, Lt Pfowtl 
argot 4 e rX, 

Mian : (S. 1 . Ascoli, Krilucht Stu 4 un cv Sprachwisseveha/t, Weimar, 1878, 
p. 148!. ; Idem, Slu 4 j orirntaii t lingvisHeif faK. 3> Gorisia, r86i» p. 379 1 * (cp> 
idem, Halle a.S., >865) ; A. Rovinelli, // gago, Milan, 1905;. 

R. Rouer, Ctnno nJV anluo gtrgo furhtS 40 mlta Utteraturo italinna, in MisetUoma 4 i 
itudi tritigi odita in anorr 4 i Artaav Bergamo, 1903 ; A. Nicefbro, // gago rut 
rwrynalif nri dunurati t net erimbtali, 'Turin, 1897 ; iAira and E. Sighele, La mala 
triia a ftamo, 'Turin, 1898 ; E. Mirabella, Mala oUa. Gtrgo, comarra t tostumi degli 
o^iaii, tott 4500 t/oei <Uua lingua /urbtsta ...» Naples, 1910 ; P. S. Pasquali, Appmti 
UisicalifwUsthi, in VltoBa diaUltaU, Vlll (1939). p. 2 ^ f (concains a biblio^aphy 
of detailed studies on Italian slangs) ; Ugo Petli^ It gtrgo dei stggiolat dt Gosaldo, 
in Archiiria glottolaguc Hal., XXII-XXIII (1929), p. 542 f. (bibliography) ; Gian* 
franco Contini, Jtote nJ gergo oaezut. In VllalU diaUttale, Vlll (i 932 )» P* ’ 9 ? I 
O. Keller, ^ Gefuimspraefu der wanJemden KtutUheher der Val Colia (T^ino), 
in VoUulum u. KuM der Rom., VII (1934), p* 55 *• ; G- 

cdggkiii. Digtonerio eompaeatioo tfimot^gieo del /ergo palata dai hase{fondi Oalmnitani, 
Catania, 1929 ip. Deubehe LiUratt^ieilung,t.Ul [igS^I* «®l‘ 9 * > ^ 

Wagner, Volkrian u. ICulUa der Rsm., IV [1931], p. 181 f*) • W* L. Wagner, 
GtAnnj/tradWn in iSMinwn, in Vplkjtwn ww XuRur der Rom., I (1928), p> 09 (with 
fairly extensive bibliogra^y) ; Ugo PelUs, .Me sul gergo sardo, in Bollettw deU 
PAllanU linguirtioo HaMu, I (1933), no. i, p. 36 f. (cp. M. L. Wagner, VoUul. u. 
Kult. d. Rom., VII (1934], p. 349 f-)- ^ 

Spanish : W. Beinhauer, Spanucho Umgangsspraehe, B«rlio-Bonn, 1930 (see p. 140, 
note 5) ; L. Besses, Diawnario de ^got ospa^, 0 lenguajejtrgal, delmenU, projtstonal 
j popular, Barcelona, 1931 ; J. Givaad i Mas, Aeto per a wt oocohulan farpoi 
hmcolmd, in BtOUeA de Meeiologia eataiana, VII (>919)* P- >> (unconvicciog 
etyinologies, and largely drawn from printed scKirces ; consequently voy 
tnc^plete). 
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that the few scholars who have pursued this line of investigation 
have been mainly concerned. 

The method is essentially descriptive and synchronistic, 
that is to say, its purpose is to describe things as they are (or were) 
at a given time. In practice, however, the investigator will 
frequently be obliged to revert to the past to explain the present, 
particularly when characterizing a language by comparison with 
another, or others, belonging to the same linguistic group. The 
extent to which the strictly synchronistic method will be departed 
from will depend to some extent upon the circumstances of each 
particular case, but will as a rule be determined very largely by 
the training and outlook of the individual investigator. A scholar 
brought up in the traditional school will naturally tend to over* 
stress the evolutionary aspect of his phenomena, whereas a pure 
Saussurian will reduce historical considerations to a minimum, or 
even entirely eliminate (hem. 

Although a trail had been blazed to some extent by earlier scholars, 
such as von Humboldt, and more recent linguists like G. von der 
Gabelentz, F. Misteli, and F. N. Finck, this type of investigation 
is still at its beginnings, and its methods are consequently somewhat 
uncertain. Thus one and the same language, French to wit, takes 
on quite a different aspect when * characterized " by Meyer-Lilbke 
on the one hand or by E. Lewy (see below) on the other. This 
merely means that there is as yet no agreement on what exactly 
is to be considered as characteristic, and that no precise criteria of 
differentiation have so far been generally adopted. The difficulty 
of determining such criteria is not wholly of a subjective order, 
resulting, that is to say, from the varying outlook and training of 
individual investigators, but is really inherent in the linguistic 
situation. To a Frenchman sizing up another language, for 
example, those features will appear characteristic which his own 
language docs not possess. Meyer*Lubke, in Einfiihrung in das 
Studium dsT romanischen Sprachwissensckajl^ 3rd ed., § 54 (p< 65 f*)* 
has well pointed out some of the difficulties which beset this method 
of enquiry. Alluding to the French nasalized vowels, he asserts 
quite rightly that these will appear to be a spedal and charac* 
teristic feature of the French language to, say, a German, an 
Italian, or a Spaniard, in whose languages vowels of this type are 
not to be encountered, whereas to a Pole or a Portuguese they will 
appear wholly natural and famili ar^ and consequently entirely 
undistinctive. Much preliminary work is therefore still required 
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before the method can yield the fruits ^vhich, theoretically at least, 
we are entitled to expect of it. 

ie 

An excellent essay in language characterization is the one 
attempted by Meyer- Liibke himself, op. (p. 66 f.), where 

he describes the external characteristics of present-day French. 
From the phonetic point of view he notes : the ending of words by 
a stressed vowel, the great variety in vowel sounds (in addition to 
a, r, I, 0, Uy there are also [y] and [oe], and most of these can have 
various shades of* timbre while a, e, Cy and [<r] can be nasal as 
well as oral), the main stress on the final syllable, front articulation, 
an acoustic impression that is predominantly vocalic, clear-cut 
articulation of consonants, and consequent absence of glide sounds. 
With regard to flexion, the chief characteristic of French, according 
to Meycr-Lubke, is the tendency to express grammatical relation- 
ship by means of pre-posed particles (e.g. the proclitic articles 
before the substantives, the equally indispensable proclitic pronouns 
that mark the persons of the verb, and the proclitic auxiliaries), a 
feature which is in keeping with the final stressing of words, or the 
so-called ascendant or oxytonic rhythm of French. Even apparent 
exceptions confirm this tendency. Thus the second element of the 
ntgzKive,paSyguire,poirUy etc., follows the verb for the very reason 
that originally these were independent words, whose importance 
caused them to be stressed more strongly than the verb itself. 
To this day they carry the main stress, even when, as in such popular 
expressions asjV sais pas, they function purely as negative particles. 
This tendency towards final stress has its effect even upon word 
order ; thus, qualifying words arc thrown into relief by being set 
after the word qualified (cp. ia filU du roiy as against Lat. ngisjiliat 
or Old Fr. la rot JilU)y the adjective, except when its function tends, 
so to speak, to be merely ornamental, generally following the noun, 
while demonstrative and possessive adjectives precede it.^ 

★ 

^ In tft hommt, pm lion, ud wff are, to to speak, mere appen^M of the 
noun ; to give them value we must tay cH f*m Iwrt i rwt, where the 

Mgnificant a and fwi receive the ttresj. With regard to the place or the adjecOv^ 
cp. un jeune Aown# and im /mwtgjeuM, where in the first example we nave almost 
a compound word, while in the second the adjective has its full descriptive value. 
As the most recent French grammar puts it j En gte^ral, places avant le nom, 
r^pithite a une valeur plxu subjective ou sentimentale, el, plac^ apra le nom, 
eUe a une valeur plus objective ; m afireux speetatU, m sp^tceU a^reux, vuJ^re 
m toquin vulgaire (Grammaiff LanvM dtt XX* iikU, Pans, t 930 » p. zzo;. 
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Another characterization of French 15 from the pen of Ernst Lewy,^ 
and entitled ^ur Westngestalt des Franzosischeriy Z^itschrift Jur romanische 
PhilologUi XLII (1925), p. 71 f. Unlike Meyer-LObke, Lewy 
analyses a single feature of French, namely, its clarity, or, what is 
to him the same thing, its abstract character. Numerous are the 
phenomena he interprets in this sense, for example, the analytic 
inflection of the nouns, x.e. by means of separate words instead of 
endings (e.g. de la mere, as compared with mairiSi or aux komnus 
beside haminibtUy etc.), word-order (viz. subject — predicate— object, 
an order which may be departed from only in special cases like 
interrogative sentences), the repetition of the subject in such con- 
structions as ton phe 9St»il oenu etc. As evidence of the same 
tendency towards clarity, and as showing close observation and 
precise rendering of facts, he alleges, further, such points as the 
use of prepositions of place to express various forms of relationship 
{de for the genitive, i for the dative, etc.) and of formulae like 
aupris dit d edU de, where the place element has acquired a kind of 
substantival character, or again the building up of the demonstrative 
pronouns with the help of ei (e.g. cet homme-ci), and of subordinating 
conjunctions with the help of gue, and so forth. 

Cleariy, as we have said, these two characterizations of one and 
the same language are far from being alike. The facts brought 
out by both scholars are accurate, and indeed sometimes the same 
points occur in both surveys. But the point of view in each case is 
different. Meyer- Liibke, as a Romanicist and a grammarian, is 
attracted by the outward and formal aspects of the language ; 
Lewy, on the contrary, a stranger to our branch of study, has dwelt 
upon a quality of French which is better known to the non-spedalist, 
and which is generally considered as the distinguishing feature par 
ixctllence of all the products of the French spirit. 

★ 

^ Ex-Proteasor of Finn^Ugrian languages in Berlin University, and a pupU of 
F. N. FiAck, whom we mentjoried above as having been one ^ the preeuxson ui 
this form of investi^tion. Flack is die author 01 ZNs HaupHypen dA$ menschlwsen 
Sprcchbous, Leipug-Berlln, 1910 (' Sammlung Gdschen *), where he eirieavourt 
to classify all tM languages of the world into six groups on the basis of thoir 
fundamental characteristics. The latter be brings out by examining in detail a 
text from the language most representative of eadi group. Lewy applies his 
master^a method pref&ably to languages of the Finno-Ugrian gro^ 

Bau des Erdna-Mordwimschett, in Heistriek Winkler zipq 60. Cikt^Uing$, Mulnchatadt* 
1 920, p. 8 ft, and Kwee Bttraehtigig dtr ingdriscAm Spra^, in Uneanatht JahrbQui^i 
IV (1994]* p* 4 t f.), but also to othen, witness the article under dis cu a ri o n and alio 
Bttraelum^ des Rttisisehen, in ZeiUehr^ Jvr staiiche FAtkkgw, II (1995), p. 415 '* 
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A closer and more searching analysis of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of French is that provided by Ch. Bally (see p. 315 f.) in his 
Linguistique gMraU ei linguistiqui fraitfaisf^ Paris, 1932. The work, 
like much of Bally *8 research, is pedagi^c in its origins, and repre- 
sents a fusion of two aspects of his teaching, the purely linguistic, 
in his capacity as successor to Saussure, and the practical, as an 
instructor of ‘ alloglots * in the use of French. As the title indicates, 
it falls into two parts. The first, though not strictly concerning us 
here, deserves description as an important contribution to linguistic 
theory, and is a penetrating analysis of the sentence, on logical and 
psychological lines . Every type of enu ncia tion , i nclud ing comma nds 
and questions, is reduced to a judgment, actualizing a representa- 
tion of the mind by situating it in a subject. Every sentence, and 
every syntagma (see p. 286), is shown, logically, to be composed of 
a theme and a statement, or, in the case of the lesser syntagmas, of 
a * d^termin^ * and a * determinant *, and this binary structure is 
of the essence of every syntagma. After discussing ‘ agreement ^ 
and * government *, or the methods of expressing ‘ inherence * on 
the one hand and * relationship * on the other, and distinguishing 
between * actualization * and mere ‘ characterization fils du 
forutionnaiu as against fiU de Jonctionnam — Bally proceeds to view 
the sentence in its genetic and psychological aspects, its develop- 
ment from the ‘ mortorheme * to the ‘ dirheme * by a process of 
integration or * condensation * of two originally independent units 
{canis-^UtTdt'Xanis latrKit)^ and then to the more intricate patterns 
resulting from co-ordination, segmentation, and complete unifica- 
tion of compound sentences, incidentally insisting upon the gram- 
matical and syntactical importance of intonation and rhythm. A 
second section treats of the manner in which these logical values, 
or ‘ signifi^ ’ arc given expression, in the actual linguistic material, 
by the * signifiants * or signs, viewed as a system, and brings us an 
interesting definition of synthetic as opposed to analytic modes of 
expression: “La synthase cst Tcnsemble dcs faits lin- 
guistiques contraires, dans le discours, k la lin^arit^,* 
et, dans la m^moire, k la monos^mie *’ [cp. Ht., p. 1 12). 

We are thus led progressively to the second portion of the book, 
as these questions of greater or less synthesis in expression will be 
one of the main features upon which his characterization of French 
will cum. Non-linearity of structure is shown to be present when 

* Cp. j *« Let ngM$ soat lin^ures Joriqu*ilj se suivent, san» *e cotnpiaiutr, fur 

ialisneduducoun’* (Otd.). 
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a sign ‘ cumulates * more than one function (piuy for example, as 
against plus mauvais, cumulates the notions of* bad ’ and * more *), 
or when a single notion is expressed by several pseudo-independent 
signs (c.g. foui~d~coup)f or when a notion is expressed twice, like 
that of plurality in nous aimoTis, or has to be supplied implicitly, 
or when the sign is broken as in ns . . . p<xs, etc. ‘ Polysemia *, 
the other factor of synthesis, exists when a sign has several meanings, 
or when one meaning is shared by several signs. A clear case of 
the former is homonymy, which, however, is not confined to vocabu- 
lary : in- in inconnu and insxtffUr is a homonym ; faiUs U coir Is a 
syntactical homonym, as it may mean ‘ make him see * and * make 
him be seen *, and we may even speak of phonetic homonyms (thus 
Fr. la may be Vc or la). The reverse phenomenon is seen in an 
acute form in allonst where the notion ‘ going * is conveyed by 

three entirely different symbols, but it is also present In pko-^pokmili 
where, as frequently happens in French, noun and kindred adjective 
arc phonetically very far apart. 

Synthesis in a language consists then in mingling things which 
arc logically distinct, and in severing what should, in logic, be 
united, whether in the concrete components of speech, or In the 
associative activities of the mind. A synthetic mode of speech calls 
for an effort of * delimitation * on the part of the mind, particularly 
in the hearer, in order to re-establish thc^ linear pattern, or of 
identification *, in order to attain a singleness of meaning. 

The second part of the work sets out to discover how French 
looks when considered in the light of these general laws of enun- 
ciation and of the various forms of dystaxis and polysemia, in a 
word, to provide a thorough-going characterization of French as a 
system of expression. This is achieved in very telling fashion by 
comparing French at every step with German, and it would even 
appear that the characterization method finds its most valuable 
and convincing application when thus conducted comparatively* 
A preliminaty survey of its most striking features shows French to 
be less synthetic than German by its fewer flexions, its affection 
for progressive as against anticipatory order of words, a greater 
ease in * transposition whereby, for example, words may be 
switched from one grammatical category to another, or principal 
clauses may be made subordinate. The same trends are to be 
distinguished in the oxytonic rhythm of French, as against the 
anticipatory barytonic rhythm of German, and in the sound-5ysteni> 
the well-defined sounds of French, with its absence of diphthong* 
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or complex phonemes, contrasting in a marked degree with the 
diphthongs and closely welded groups of consonants in German. 

On the other hand, French reveals tendencies which make it 
leas analytic than German : the word in French is less indepen- 
dent of its context, less autonomous than in German ; it Jives 
enclosed in compact rhythmical groups with a single stress, the 
elements of which are blended closely together, often by elision and 
liaison ; and within the word itself the component elements are 
fused and less distinct ; the syllables are less individualized, and 
their boundaries frequently do not coincide with those of the sense 
elements. French is thus tending towards the simple and purely 
arbitrary linguistic sign, applied to design things and processes 
envisaged as accomplished facts, whereas the signs in German are 
complex and motivated, designing objects and processes by a kind 
of detailed analysis; French, in a word, is static, German, 
dynamic. The remainder of the work is devoted to a close 
examination of three of these fundamental points : progressive 
sequence In word order, condensation of the linguistic sign, 
and the static tendency of French expression. We must per- 
force forgo a complete analysis of these chapters. The reader finds 
not only instruction from one whose occupation and linguistic 
acumen have brought him a peculiar insight into the nature of 
French, but also stimulus and food for thought, as Bally opens up 
new view-points upon attractive fields of future investigation. Of 
particular interest b the attention given to sounds, intonation, and 
rhythm, not viewed in themselves, but as highly significant and 
highly characteristic elements in the language system, of which 
they form an integral part, and one which the written word does 
not reveal but which must be taken into full account before any 
investigation of a language can claim to be complete. There is 
thus a vast difference between the purely formal phonetic charac- 
terization of a Meycr-Lubke and this organic and functional treat- 
ment of sound phenomena by Bally. Similarly, the whole problem 
of French * clarity * discussed by X^wy undergoes, in Bally’s hands, 
a much more searching and fundamental investigation. If French 
b clear, says Bally, German b precise, because of iu analysis of 
facts and phenomena. French b clear, because its words arc, as 
it were, mere labeb, while the German words define and describe ; 
and being mere arbitrary labeb, the writer or speaker who uses 
them must be at pains to place them in their appropriate context, 
upon which they depend ibr thw identification much more than 
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do the motivated, seIf*expIanatory signs of German. In other 
words the clarity of French is shown to be as much a necessity as 
a quality.^ 


^ For reviews of this work of BalJy*s the reader is referred to : O. Bloch, 
Rev, critique, yr. LXVII (1933), pp. 170^ ; A. MeilJet, BuU. Soe, XXXIV 
( 1 933) » 3> P* 84 f. ; A. Dausai, 14 frmfw modeme, I (1933), p. f> ; lor^ 

Jordan, Buieti^ui InstUuhilui de Fiiclegie Remind ** AUx^ndru rmlipp^ I (I934)> 
p. 2o6 f. ; E. GamiUscheg, Deulseht XiTrrelur^ftlbRg, LV (1934), col. 253 f. ; A 
Zauner, Z^isekr. f. /renz- Spr. u. Ut., LVIl (1933^), p. ^7 f. ; Lm Joraan, 
LUeraturblcttf. term. u. rom. PhU., LVI (>935), col. 31 f. ; W. v. Wartburg, Zeitsehr. 
/. rcn. Phil., LV (1935), p. 252 f. ; Lm Spuer, Jndogermanuthe Forechi^en, LllI 
(>935). F »07 f. 



CONCLUSION 


H aving completed the enquiry which was the object of this 
book, it is appropriate that we should cast our gaze back- 
wards, and survey the development of Romance linguistics 
during the hundred years or so of its existence as a really scientific 
discipline. The first feature that strikes us is the remarkable variety 
and productiveness of the work that has been and is still being 
conducted in this domain. Despite the multitude of names and 
references the reader has encountered in the preceding pages, the 
information he has received is still far from exhaustive ; to have 
made it so would have exceeded both the writer’s intentions and his 
powers. Anyone who follows at all closely the periodical literature 
appertaining to our subject will readily realize that it is beyond the 
power of any scholar, even were he entirely free from other obliga- 
tions, to have a first-hand knowledge of everything published in 
the Romance field. And when to current output is added the 
accumulated production of the now lengthy past the task becomes 
insuperable, particularly as there is no single library in the world 
sufficiently well equipped to provide all the material. But even 
had it been possible, it was no part of our programme to provide 
an exhaustive account or complete catalogue of Romance scholar- 
ship. In a work like the present, which aims at a general suivcy 
of progress over a long period, what matters most is to throw into 
relief, and to dwell upon at some length, those contributions to 
scholarship that have spelt a step forward, cither in doctrine or in 
method. But even more limited task is not without its per- 
plexities. For we must pick and choose, and this is a delicate matter 
which may give rise to much discussion, inlcrcsting discussion no 
doubt, but of necessity somewhat unlhiitfuJ, inasmuch as in the 
last resort our choice will always be to some extent subjective and, 
despite all our care and watchfulness, coloured by our own 
particular leanings and predilections. 

Thus, in the praent book, the author has thought fitting to pass 
somewhat hastUy over the work of the neo-grammarians, or as 

3®3 
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Vossler calls them, the ‘ positivists \ his reason being that this 
school is one of some fifty years* standing, and professes doctrines 
which are in opposition \vith the newer trends in linguistic theory 
and method. This is not to say that the neo-grammarians are at 
present few in numbers. They still form an imposing majority 
when compared with the representatives of those three main 
modern schools of thought that we have analysed from Chapter II 
onwards. But, for the reasons shown, we have made no mention 
of the greater number of them ; neither with regard to the shaping 
of our discipline as a whole, nor even as upholders of a tradition, 
does their work, despite its intrinsic value, show up with any special 
prominence in this backward view. None the less, though our 
attitude may provoke, and has provoked, criticism, it should not 
be interpreted as showing either ignorance or disdain with regard 
to such a number of industrious and meritorious workers.^ 

* Cp. W. Meyer-Lubke. /ievta dt iOtgaisU^ui rcmaiu» I (1935), pp. ir-i 3 , 

£. Gamilhchcff, Fulsthrjfi zum 19. Mn^Ucicgfnug, Berlin, t994, p. 9 , note (in 
off*print). Any suggestion of diMein on the part of the present author for the 
* positivist * school is all the more unfounded in that nearly all hii lingubtic 
writing have been along traditional lines. Bui this has not prevented him 
recognizing and appreciating the good points In the newer methods and doctrines. 
' Posiuvism as a method, still exists sotd must exist, because, among other 
reasons, there are certain fields to which it alone Is applicable, for example, the 
study of place-names and the names of persons. A few Inbliographical nota 
with regard to Romance toponymy and onomastics may perhaps be welcome in 
this connexion. Both topics are discussed from a general point of view by MeW- 
Lubke, in Ein/ukruftg in das Siudiwn dir romanUchtn SprachwisttnKhoftt 3rd ed., 
p. 943 and (toponymy alone) in Ernest Muret, Im noms dt litudAns tis /eefwr 
TomAHiSy Paris, 1930. A general survey oS work in French toponymy ana 
onomastics is provided by A. Dauzat, in Ze Jrangau n^dtrne, il (S 934 )> P* 

For Prance, cp. also A. Longnon, Im noms dt lUu dt U Frosty Pans, i920*-9, and 
Dauzat, Lts nomr dr litwt. Ongint el /po/vhM, Paris, 1936 ; for Belgium : Auguste 
Vincent, Les wrru de lieux de la Belgique, Bruxelles, 1937 i Albert Camoy, Ong*^ 
des nvms de lieux des erwirens de BruxetleSy Bruxelles (iindated) ; for Italy : 

Fieri, Tcpff/tomasliea delle vclli del Serchia e della Lima, in Su^Umenti periadtet 
VArehwio glaitaUgieo ifoliana, V {18^), pp. 1^43, and Topcnomasltea Mila 
I’Amo, Roma, 1919 ; Dante Olivieri, Saggw di ma ilfustroitetie generale deiia 
teponcmastua veneta, CitU di Gastello, 1915 ; Cino Bottiglioni, ElemenJi prelatua 
nella Uponorruutua eorta, Pisa, 1999 ; G. D. Serra, Contribute topencmastico alia 
della continuity nel Medioevo dellt eomumti rvrali romane e preromane delV Italia 
Cluj, 1931 ; C. Battisti, / nomi loeaii dell* AUa Vencjla, pt. I, Florence, 193° » 
the Iberian peninsula : Georg Sachs, Die germanischen OrUnamen in ana 

Poriugal, Jena-Leipzig, 1939 ; Joseph M. Piel, Of names germdnkos na taponanta 
portugueta, in Bcletim de ^lologia, H (i933'4), pp. 105 f., 334 1., 989 f., HI (i 934 '^h 
pp. 37 f., 9x8 f., 367 f. (proceeding) ; H. liutenstcb, iHr Orlsna^t 

m Volhium u. Kull. d. Rom., VI (1933), p. 136 f. ; for Rumania : lorgu loroap, 
Rumdnisefu Topormnastik, Bonn-Lcipzig, 1994-6 ; Gustav Kisch, Siebenbtlrgen i« 
Lichte der Spraeht, in Archio des yereines jUr siehenhurg^he Landeshtndt,^C^ 

B p. 33-398 ; N. Drjganu, Rorntnii fn ceoeurile IX^XIV pebagalaponimin ^onomast^* 
ucharest, 1933. Onomastic studies arc less numerous, no doubt beuu^ 
names throw less light upon the history of the Romance languages. We 
mention, however : Meyer-Lubke, Ronwnsehe Pfamenstuixen, in Siiomgsbencme^ 
Akademie der Wissenschajten in Wien, 1904 and 1917 ; B. Migliorini, Dot ttotnepropr^g 
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Accompanying this variety and wealth of production, and in 
part accounting for it, is a remarkable widening of the linguistic 
horizon, which is a further characteristic of the progress of our 
studies, particularly during the last few decades. The Romani cist 
of the middle of last century and onwards was concerned almost 
exclusively with historical and comparative philology, that is to 
say, with the relationships between the Neo-Latin languages and 
Latin, or between the Neo«Latln languages themselves j and even 
dialect studies were conducted on the same basis. To-day, the 
problems discussed by his successors arc so numerous and varied 
that in no other allied discipline can it be said that such a distance 
separates the scholars of the present from those of yesterday. This 
breadth and variety of outlook has of necessity brought with it 
increasing variety of method : we have but to think of scholars 
like jaberg, Wagner, Jud or Spitzer, and the great diversity of 
methods they employ, when occasion demands, in the solution of a 
single problem, irrespective of their own inherent differences of 
outlook. And this eclecticism is not conhned to these more out- 
standing linguists, whom we quote merely as representative. There 
are hosts of others who possess an equal versatility of method, and 
know how to vary their technique according to the nature of their 
specific investigations ; whereas among the scholars of last century 
anything approaching such versatility is an exception, and to be 
found only in scholars like Schuchardt, whose innate gifts set him 
in a class by himself. 

A further advance, and one of equal importance, is to be noted 
m the relative positions of Romance and other branches of linguistic 
study. Our discipline, as we have seen, came into being some hun- 
dred years ago, and was directly due to the impulsion provided by 
the foundation of Indo-European philology a few years previously. 
Its subsequent history, until comparatively recently, had been 

at wrru cpmune, Florence-RoiDe-Geneva, 1927 ; Albert Dausat, Lms nems A Pfr- 
t 9 ntus. Origins ti ivoUuion, Paris, 1925 ; Paul AebUcher, Svr C origins st la formation 
Qis noms de familU dans is Canlon ds Ft^orngt in Bi^liotsca dslV Archiovm Bsfmanitumt 
wrie II, Unguijiica, v^, 6, Geneva, 1924 ; and Vanihopen^U waUens d* opr is 
qust^uss aneiera sortulainSt in BuiUiin du Dktionnairs Watlon^ aIU, li^e, 1924, 
P* 73 \ G. D. Serra, For la storia del eagnoms italianot in Dasofomania, I II ( 1923) , 

(»d* 4 - 6 ), p. 5x7 f., and Revista JUatogkd, I (1927). P* ?5 
^nvien, / eagnomi dsUa Vensgia ^gansa, in Bw. delC Afshivum Bomamsumi sene XI, 
Linguistiaa, vol. 6, Geneva, 1024 ; P. Aebischer, Suai sta Vonomastiqus Catalans 
« Xlo au XtU riklt, in Anstari dsfOfieina rorndnua, 1 (1928), p. 43 f. » J. Clap^ i 
Gorbera, EU tagnoms Catalans, Barcelona, 1929 ; J. Ldce de Vasconeellos, Anlropo^ 
nur^Oorlugussa, Lisbon, 1928 (p. Volkstam u, Kawr der Ram., II (i 939 ]» P* ^4 /•» 
tad III [1 930], p. 301) ; St. Pajca, Mtmu ds psrsoans si nums de animals (n fora Ottuun 
Bucharot, 
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determined entirely by tKe circumstances of its birth, and during 
the whole of the nineteenth century Romance philology submis- 
sively followed the lead of the older discipline along the paths of 
the historical and comparative method. But now, thanks to the 
outstanding genius of men like GUii^ron and Schucbardt, the posi- 
tion is reversed, and not only has her slalus pupillaris ceased, but 
she has definitely taken the lead and is at present an example to 
her sister disciplines. The methods tried out in the field of the 
Romance languages are now being successfully and fruitfully 
applied in kindred domains, and the whole science of language 
has received fresh enlightenment and a new outlook. If Romance 
linguistics now enjoys this privileged position, it is due, primarily, 
to that greatest of all its achievements, the foundation of linguistic 
geography and geology described in Chapter III, though we do 
not forget the aesthetic school founded by Vossler, or the stylistic 
work of Bally and of Spitzer, all three of whom, by concentrating 
more particularly on the expressive side of language, have given, 
directly or indirectly, a new stimulus to the investigation of language 
as the medium of literature, and helped to break down the wall 
between philology and literary history. 

We have spoken above of fresh enlightenment and a new outlook. 
We refer first of all to the problem of the sound-laws. Nearly all 
the scholars we have discussed in the preceding pages have been 
opponents of the neo-graznmarians, or, what is really the same, of 
the sound-laws, for, in general, It is the attitude of a linguist to 
this problem which stamps him as a traditionalist or the reverse. 
From the first, the neo-grammarians encountered hostility in various 
quarters, both Indo-European and Romance, but it was from the 
latter that they received the heaviest blows, and no scholars 
more to shake belief in the infallibility of phonetic laws as conceived 
by the neo-grammarians than Schuchardt, who was their adversary 
from the beginning, and Gilli^ron, whose close contact with the 
realities of language made of him their most formidable opponent. 
Freed from the shackles of the sound-laws, linguistics has moved 
onwards, its scope has widened, and understanding has deepened ; 
it works in a new atmosphere ; and this, in a large measure, is due 
to the efforts of Romance scholars. 

But there arc more positive and palpable results than this chaise 
of linguistic climate. To begin with, through the removal of the 
historical bias from linguistic enquiry, the whole study of lango^ 
has been enriched, and the broad and fruitful domains of living 
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speech have been thrown open for investigation. Partly through 
the influence of Indo-European philology, which has to deal in 
the majority of cases with the languages of the past, and partly 
also because of the historical outlook characteristic of the period, 
and prevailing in every branch of intellectual activity, Romance 
scholars in the nineteenth century concerned themselves almost 
exclusively with the earlier phases of the respective languages ; 
even when they chanced to turn their attention to living forms 
of speech, they applied the historical method, and viewed their 
material entirely from the historical angle. They were convinced 
that it is the past that enables us to understand the present, holding 
firmly to the belief, as many still do, that history is man’s chief 
instructress. In reality, however, the only phenomena we can 
observe and study with all the completeness that science demands 
are those before our eyes, which means, in language, the speech, 
either standard or dialect, that is current at the present time. The 
results accruing from the close scrutiny of these present-day 
phenomena, after repeated verification under varying conditions, 
alone entitle us to draw general conclusions with regard to language 
as a whole ; and these we may use to throw light on the linguistic 
conditions of the past, on earlier stages of a language that are 
otherwise only accessible to us through the imperfect or distorted 
media of written documents. Here again linguistic geography has 
been a prime factor in securing general recognition of this important 
fact. 

We pass to another important achievement to be set to the credit 
of Romance scholarship. Despite the great diversity, both in 
origin and tendencies, which mark off sharply the schools discussed 
^bove, from Chapter II onwards, there are certain features which 
^hey share in common. Among these, the recognition the 

•ource of linguistic change is to be sought in the mind lUe 
speaker is of quite outstanding significance. This conception is 
of course diflerently manifested in the works of the several scholars. 
The French group, GilU^ron as well as Saussurc, tend to stress 
the rational element in language, its use as a means of communi- 
cation between men, and the consequent striving for clarity ; the 
Ceriuans, Vossler and his disciples, on the other hand, have a 
predilection for what is intuitive, expressive, artistic, and creative 
in speech. But, none the less, there is in both camps this common 
^ocognidon of the importance of the human mind. Here again we 
*»Ave a reaction against the doctrine of the neo-grammarians. It 
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is true that some of them, H. Paul, In particular, had asserted that 
language only existed in and through man, but, in practice, their 
conception of language was shown to be almost exclusively physio- 
logical. With the newer schools this assertion has ceased to be a 
mere theoretical proposition ; it has become something real, that 
we encounter on every page of their writings, deepening their 
understanding and adding substance to their work. This It is 
that has enabled linguistics to rank as a moral science, and has 
rid it of those materialistic and mechanical doctrines which it owed 
to its naturalist leanings and ambitions of earlier days. The study 
of language has thus gained greatly in depth. No longer may we 
be content with examining its purely formal elements, when seeking 
to account for linguistic change ; no longer is it enough to quote 
some convenient * laws or to speak of this or that * exception \ 
We are obliged to probe into the mind of the speaker, and to 
endeavour to discover and understand the psychical process behind 
our several phenomena. Linguistics, in a word, has thus found 
closer touch with reality. Having ceased to envisage language as 
an independent entity, as something, so to speak, apart from man, 
it has left for good that realm of abstraction where so many were 
content to dwell and has come to earth, and, characteristically 
enough, has even shown, in the case of some scholars of the last 
few decades, a predilection for the cruder forms of speech, the 
popular vernaculars, the colloquial language of the lower orders, 
and slang. ^ 

To attach due Importance to the mind is at the same time to 
attach due importance to the individual, and this again is one of 
the conspicuous achievements of Romance linguistics, and is mani- 
fest in the present attitude of the majority of its representatives 
with regard to the problem of the creation and adoption of lin- 
guistic changes. It u now almost universally admitt^ that these 
arc individual in their origin ; a change takes place in the speech 
of a single person and then, If circumstances arc favourable, that is, 
if the change is felt to be in conformity with the linguistic sense of 
the community, it catches on, and spreads progressively to every 
member. In this regard, as we have seen, there is little diflcrcn« 
between the respective schools. Their terminology may vary, an 

> Cp. ih« opinion expressed by L. Weisgerber, in W^kr tmJ Sachet XV (’934^* 
p. 134, where he slates that the greatest achievement ma^ by * li- 

the nineteenth century was to have moved from a grammatical to a unguis 
conception of language. 
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some will talk of * the linguistic system * and others of * the general 
tendencies of the language but it is much the same thing that is 
meant. Indeed, the idea is of long standing, and is to be found, 
sixty or seventy years ago, in the works of scholars like J. Schmidt 
and Schuchardt (&. Chap. I, p. 52, n.) as * the wave theory ’ ; but 
it took time, and particularly sound documentary proof, to win it 
acceptance. It gained substantial support through Saussure, with 
his distinction between * la langue * and ' la parole * : it is In 
* la parole ’ that linguistic changes take place, and from * la 
parole * they make their way Into * la langue * ; not all of them, 
of course, but only such as are in conformity with the * spirit of 
the language Hence it is that of all the numerous and varied 
individual innovations only a mere fraction succeed in becoming 
general. 

As a result of the achievements we have enumerated, it can be 
confidently asserted that the whole conception of language, and 
of the problems attaching to language, is sounder than in the past. 
The close observation of living forms of speech, and the effort to 
reach down to the underlying psychical phenomena have sharpened 
our understanding of this the most characteristic of man’s activities. 
The nature and life of language, all the modifying influences which 
unceasingly play upon it, its origin even, these are questions, to 
say nothing of less fundamental problems, on which to-day a clearer 
light has been thrown, and towards which the attitude of scholars, 
in the main, is nearer to the truth than formerly. It is thus charac* 
teristic of our times that there is a liking, not to say a weakness, 
for problems of general linguistics.^ Much, overmuch perhaps, is 
being written in this domain, which would appear to be so easy 
of access, but which is far from being so in reality. Yet, despite 
the meagre contributions to knowledge which some of our present* 
day writers bring, this should not imply that, on principle (cp. 


* or thij the reader has already had ample evidence in the preceding pagej. 
If further confirmation were necessary ii would be sufficient lo point to three 
characteristic compilations of recent yean. Xn 1922 a presenution volume in 
honour of Vossler bore the title Ideaiisiiu/tt name of the doctrine 

of the recipient himself, and aimed at a comprehensive and unified survey of the 
main adiievements of a whole s^ool of linguistic thought. Similarly, in 1921, 
the JovtmI dt normaU tl paihoiegt^ published a special number contain- 

ing a collection of articles 00 the psychology of langu^, most of them insoired 
by the doctrines of Saussure. Again, in 1 9^, the same Journal appeared in volume 
form, with the title Psychobgi* du loitgege. This volume, which we have frequently 
had occasion to quote, contained six sections entitled : I, Thdorie du laogagc ; 
11 , Linguistique gin^ale \ 111 . Sysiime mat^el du langage ; IV, Syst^e 
formel du langage ; V, Acquisitim du langage ; VI, Fathologie du langage. 
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p. 22 f., above), we should be suspicious or neglectful of problems 
of linguistic theory. We ought only to demand that studies in 
this field should be based on the fullest possible documentation, 
if any credence is to be given to the opinions advanced by their 
authors. In other words, let * positivism *, that is to say, a thorough 
and secure knowledge of the facts, be our starting-point, and 
' Idealism in its etymological sense of general conceptions, leading 
up to the philosophy of language, be our goal. It is thus that we 
may seek to reconcile the old and the new methods, and achieve 
results that will be of permanent value and accepted by all ; let 
' positivism ' be quickened by the newer outlook, and let the newer 
doctrines receive the secure foundation of which they stand in 
need by a substantial accumulation of precise facts. Linguistics, 
like the material it studies, must march with the times, and though, 
to quote Fr. Schurr, Sprachwissenschaft und Zeitgeist, p. 78, we do 
not mean to imply that the old school is bankrupt, we would wish 
to see it infused with a new life. 

To sum up, to speak of the present * state ' of Romance linguistics 
would be 'a misnomer, if * state * were to imply ‘ static *, for its 
condition is very definitely one of motion. At no time have more 
plentiful or more important problems been ventilated than now. 
There is no question of standing still ; the unceasing quest for 
truth goes on, a truth which, though essentially the same, is for 
ever changing, inasmuch as it is conditioned by continually 
changing methods and conceptions. To quote Schuchardt’s 
happy phrase : “ There is talk at present of a * crisis * in llnguisdcs ; 
that*3 the word one likes to hear.*'^ 

‘ ** Man hSri jetzt : in d«r Spracbwisanschafi kriselt cs ; dw ui ein guW 
Wort ** (//vgfi sjm cd., p. 451). 
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NOTE 


The phonetic symbob used arc those of the International Phonetic 
Association. 

Square brackets are used for phonetic transcription: thus [Roma] 

Slant lines are used for phonemic transcription : thus /roma/ 

Braces are used for morphemic transcription: thus (Roma) 

Italic are used for foreign words in their usual spelling: thus R»ma 
Capitals and snudl capitab are used for Latin words: thus Roma 
> indicates **goes to”, or "becomes” 

< indicates "comes from” 

/ » coexistent in the same dialect: thus benthonnt 
^ ■ different forms of the same item: thus /bona/ --/bon/ 

* indicates that an item or seqi^ence is unattested or ungrammatical. 

Periodical articles are cited in the text and footnotes but not in the 
Bibliography: where the periodical b frequently cited an abbrevia- 
tion is used (see the List of Abbreviations, p. 544). Books are referred 
to in the text and footnotes by the heading used in the Bibliography 
(p* 54 ^)* ^he ‘heading* normally used consbts of the author's 
name and the date of publication, though in some cases an abbre- 
viation b used. In most cases the date used in the ‘heading* refers 
to the first edition, but sometimes for special reasons another edition 
is referred to. Where a reference b made to an edition other than 
that cited in the ‘heading*, the date of the relevant edition b enclosed 
in brackets: thus 

K. Togeby 1951 {1965) or 

W. von Wartburg 1943 (French tnuul. 1963}. 

The Bibliography covers only books mentioned in the supplement: 
the original gives bibliographical references in text and footnotes. It 
was felt, however, that, for ease of reference, a separate bibliography 
for the supplement was desirable. 

The Index of Proper Names refers to both the original and the 
supplement; the Word and Subject Indexes, to the original alone. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 


To attempt a survey of developments in Romance linguistics in the 
last thirty years requires, as one distinguished colleague remarked, 
both ‘nerve and verve*. ‘Nerve* enough to brave 
Apologia disapproval of those who feel I misrepresent, or 

underrepresent, the work of some scholars; ‘verve* to overcome the 


turgidity consequent on trying to cover such a vast field. Limita- 
tions will inevitably be imposed by my own ignorance of, and lack of 
interest in, some developments: for these I can only apologize. But 
the principal danger, as I see it, is that of submerging the reader in 
too much bibliographical detail without bringing into relief the 
methodological trends that have prevailed in the last three decades. 
Bibliographical surveys for the use of students of Romance languages 
are amply available' (though alas, in these days of copious publica* 
lion,* rapidly out-dated) and some of them have been accused of 
lack of selectiveness. I shall make no attempt at duplication or 


* Bibliographicil guides to Romance linguistics include M. de Paiva BoWo ed. 
4951, W. Bahner J96a, and T. R. Palfrey#/ a/. 1963- Most introductory books on 
Romance philology and linguistics include selected bibliographies, but especially 
useful are G. Rohlfs 1950-5* and W. Bal 1966. Among bibiiographiw for the 
individual languages we have especially R. A. Hall, Jr. 1958, for Italian; R-L. 
Wagner 1955, for French; H. Serb 1964, for Spanish; M. T. Awori i953 *98*. 

for Sardinian ; A. Oriera 1947, for Caul an; BFP (J945" Manuppclla 1950 

and M. J. de Moura Santos 1966 for Portuguese; M. F. Maxfield 1941 and BiW. 

1956, for Rhetian. Running bibliographies arc to be found especially m 
.ZRP Supplements— the most recent to date {i967-€fl) covers the years 1903-04 
(cf. G. Ineichen and K. Reichenberger 1067-68)— and there is a yearly survey pi 
work both in Romance linguistics and for each of the individual languages in 
rWML. Each year in the May issue of PMLA a current bibliography is to be 
found: before 1956 this was limited to American authors but it is now international 
in iu coverage. • p d * 

More general linguistic bibliographic* abound. A bandy rpceni one p r. luce 
and A. Guss 1965. Also useful u the C.U.P. Lengue^f’Ttachmg Bioltojraph/. 
A complete running bibliography Is published by the Cormt^ International Perma- 
nent oea Linguistes Bibi. Li^. (1949- )’■ Vob. l-ii cover the years iy9“47i 
thereaRer there is a separate volume every year. Among %*olumes orawiracts 
published periodically particularly useful are Langmit-Tiatning Abitrach (1968- ) 

and Bu/l. nb.— section 21 (1961- ). . ... 

^ As an example, hc the lut ^reievant periodicals that have begun publicauon 
since 1936 (Appendix pp. 541-$)* 
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exhaustive supplementation of such surveys, though I shall pick out 
those works that seem to me, personally, important, and indicate, 
for those who wish to pursue any subject in more depth, sources of 
bibliographical information. 

The style of presentation 1 have adopted is largely dictated by the 
original text which I have the honour of supplementing. I shall try 
to retain some of the liveliness and originality of Iordan and Orr’s 
survey, by deliberately selecting some 'schools and scholars*, at the 
risk of offending worthy workers in the held who may be passed 
over quickly or in silence. My feeling is that the partisan spirit of 
lordan^On partly accounts for its continuing appeal to students: 
I too shall show, if not partisan spirit, at any rate preference, in that 
1 shall attempt to highlight controversial and personal views rather 
than to iron out differences to a hat, featureless set of compromises. 
1 am bound thus to appear unfair to some, even though I should 
disclaim any intention of denigrating the competence or integrity 
of any. The scholarly world is no stranger to bitter controversy, and 
its linguistic community often appears to have more than its fair 
share. Even though disagreement is of^en nowadays, especially in 
America, expressed in immoderate terms, it is, I feel, a sign of life, 
and we should view with alarm any signs of a move towards greater 
conformity among linguists, especially as a complex reality like 
language can be observed from many angles each of which will 
reveal it in a new and valuable light. 

In recent years the revolutions and counter-revolutions within 
linguistics have forced on us an interest in the 'history of the science . 
The needs of students, bewildered by the conflicting aims, views, 
methods and, especially, terminology of rival theorists have dictated 
the publication of a number of excellent works on 'trends in linguis- 
tics’, which fill in the gaps left by /erdaa-Ofr, both by tracing back 
currents of linguistic thought to ancient times and, more often, by 
describing developments from the ’thirties to the present day. To a 
large extent my essay overlaps with such works, especially in dis- 
cussion of those ideas which were not developed primarily by 
Romanists. A criticism I am bound to meet is that I devote too 
much space to the work of non-Romanists: this 1 fear is inevitable in 
an era in which Romance Linguistics is no longer in the forefront of 
General Linguistics. But I do attempt in every case to discuss the 
work of Romanists within the framework of a more general theory. 
In this I supplement other general surveys of linguistic trends, which 
I shall introduce briefly to the reader in the following paragraphs. 
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Perhaps the most significant volumes surveying recent ‘trends* in 
linguistics are those published on the occasion of the 9th In ternational 
Histories of Congress of Linguists.^ They bring together essays 
liaguistic on various aspects of linguistics, and on the activities 
thought linguists of different nations, written by distin- 

guished scholars. The contributions are uneven in quality, and the 
second volume is rather a rag-bag which inadequately fills the 
lacunae left by the first. Some of the essays are, however, indispen- 
sable guides to aspects of linguistics and I shall have occasion to 
refer to them again and again. Another valuable work by a 
Romanist, B. Malmberg,* gives an excellent survey of modern 
trends, though it is rather unsympathetic to American schools. 
L. Kukenheim 1966 examines the history of French linguistics within 
the framework of General and Romance Linguistics, and as such is 
invaluable to Romanists. M. Leroy 1966 is less comprehensive, but 
can serve as a comparatively superficial introduction.^ \V*e should 
mention too M. Ivid 1965 which devotes a good deal of attention to 
work of Romance scholars, overlapping with Urdan-Orr to some 
extent, but covering also more modern schools. Mostly concerned 
with modern linguistics is G. C. Lepschy’s Italian paperback* 
which gives an excellent picture of current modes of ihoughi. 
Although in the form of an introductory text-book, F. P. Dincen 


1967 is more useful as a survey of recent ideas on linguistics than as a 
student's handbook: giving as 11 does potted versions of a number of 
scholars' views (Saussurc, Sapir, Bloomfield, Firth, Hjelmslcv, and 
Chomsky) it enjoys a certain popularity among linguistic neophytes. 

Shorter essayistic sur%'cys of the contemporary scene include 
E, Haugen, “Directions in Modern Linguistics”, L xxvii (i 950 » 
pp. 211 - 23 ; A. Martinet, “Structural Linguistics”, in A. Kroeber 


^ Trfiids i (1961) and Trtndt ii (1963). The new editions and translations of 
Iordan's original work will be discuss^ below- The projected scries of t'vclve 
weighty volumes entitled Currfnt Tn/ids in Lingyistks is of quite different character, 
aiming at much more complete coverage and at encouraging original research 
contributions in the subjects discussed. Essays contained in the '^Theoretical 
Foundations" volume (T. A. Sebeok (ed.) J9^) 0^ a series of special 

lectures given at the American Linguistic Society Summer Institute; the other 
volumes arc independent surveys of research in various areas (cf. e.g. P. L. Garvin 
et at. (eda.) 1963; R. Lado tt ai. (eds.) (forthcoming); E. Haugen and W, ^Vinler 
(eds^ (forthcoming)). 

* 0. Malmberg (964. The work was originally destined for Swedish readers, 
however, so Romance examples are few: in the French translaiiort some French 
illustrations have been added. For other work by Malmberg cf. pp. 538. 

* We look forward to the publication of O. Mounin (forthcoming), which 
promises to be tisehil for students of Romance. 

* G. C. Lepschy 1966. In Portuguese we also have S. Elia 1955. and in Spanish 
A. M. Badia Margant and J. Roca Pons 1936. 
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(ed.) 1953 pp< 574'S6, comparing American and European 

thought E. Bcnvenistc, “Tendances racemes en linguistique 
generale*^ in E. Benveniste 1966, a masterly tour d' horizon \ and 
N. Ruwct, “La linguistique gencrale aujourd*hui“, in ArES v 
(1964), pp. 277-310.^ R. A. Hairs surveys of the American lingubdc 
scene (cf. p. 510) are mentioned in the section on the American 
school. His most recent survey, however, discussing as it does 
Chomskyan ideas, more properly deserves mention here: “Some 
recent developments in American linguistics*', in MMi Ixx {1969) 
pp. 192-227. 

In a rather dilTereni category are those works which seek to 
describe the scope of linguistics today: designed principally for the 
British undergraduaie^to-be w'e have D. Crystal's little book 
Whet is linguistics?^ while a wider audience is envisaged in a number 
of inaugural lectures given at British universities.* Here too we should 
mention the more essayisiic discursions on language and linguistics 
chat have been prompted by recent controversies in the discipline — 
like those of N. A. Chomsky, CarUsian Linguistics and Language and 
Mind,^ R. A. Hall, Jr., An Essajt on Language,^ C. F. Hockett, The 
State 0/ the Ar^ and E. Pulgram's “Science, Humanities and the 
Place of Linguistics'*.* 

Most sui veys of contemporary thought look back, as does Iordan- 
Orr, to earlier linguistic ideas, in an attempt to put present trends in 
proper perspective. Recently, study of the history of linguistic 
thought has become popular and a number of works arc now availa- 
ble to the student. The nineteenth century — during which linguistics 
came to be regarded as a science— often receives most attention: 
the classic (1924) work by H. Pedersen has recently been re-issued 

‘ Cf. also R. d’Avinos’s survey ‘^Sinitiuialismo**, in EnckUMdia lUljoM 
r^SOf and H. H. Christmann, '‘Stnikuirelle Sprachwiasenschaa’*, in RJ at 
pp. 17-40 and xii (1961) pp. 23-50. 

* The other work of A. Martinet is discussed pp. 491-92; that of the younger 
Belgian scholar, N. Ruwet, is mentioned in my diViiwon of Ghomskyw theory 
(pp. 519-23). Emile Benvenbee. however, b not separately discussed u he is not 
primarily a Romanist, though he b a highly dbtingulshed general lingubi 
Indo-Buropeanbl. Born in 1902. he has taught at the Ecole dcs Hautes Etude 
since 1927 and at the College de France since 1937, and has profoundly influenced 
many Romance lingubts. 

* D. Cr>’stal 1 968. . « . r 

* Cf. P. Suevens (ed.) 1966, epedaUy W. S. Allen, “On the Lmwuuc Study o 
Languages” (also published separately by Cambridge U.P., 1957 ) » T. F. Mitcneu 
1965; and J. Lyons 1967. 

^ N. A. Chomsky 1966 and 1968. 

»R.A.Hall,Jr. 1966. 

’ C. F. Hockett 1968. 

* In D. E. Tbackny (ad.) 1967, pp. 67-95. 
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and revised;* J. Waterman 1963 sho\\'S how American structuralism 
has its roots in neo-grammarian thought; and other works give pride 
of place to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.^ The growth 
of influence of the Chomskyan school has, however, led to a revival 
of interest in seventeenth- and eighteenth-century ideas R. H. 
Robins 1967 also devotes a relatively large amount of space to 
ancient and medieval theories, as well as to non-European ideas/ 
Besides narrative accounts, we now also have collections of readings 
illustrating changing tendencies: most interesting perhaps i> 
T. A. Sebcok’s Portraits (»/ Linguists,^ which reproduces ninety 
obituary and memorial notices of seventy- three linguists born before 
the twentieth century, including a fair number of Romanists; other 
useful source-books include V. A. Zvcgincev 1964, T. Bolelli 1965, 
\V. P. Lehmann (ed.) 1967, D. E. Hayden et at (eds,) 1968 and A. 
Jacob (forthcoming). M. Joos (cd.) 1957 (1966) though when it 
flrst appeared in 1957 apparently an illustration of accepted twen- 
tieth-century American linguistic thought, now can be considered as 
a historical source-book, and is now supplemented by a second 
volume,* which covers the much less homogeneous Euiopcan tliought 
of a similar period. J. A. Fodoi and J. J. Katz eds., 1964 performs 
the same function for linguistic ideas along Chomskyan lines. 

The growth in popularity of linguisiics as an undergraduate 
subject has led also to a spate of general and introductory books on 
language,* many of which have a definite methodological slant; 

' H. Pedersen 1962. 

* E-g.C. Tafliavini 1963; A. Graur and L. Wald >965; G. Mounin 19^7. 10 lx* 

supplemented by a iwentieiK-century volume; and M. Lema Mouicllc .\l>o 

AnLy, i (>963), a volume devoted to the history of lm|umics. v>iih articles by i 
number of distinguished linguists. In Spanish we also have M. .\l\ar 1951 and 
A. Llorcme 1967, in Portuguese J. P. Machado 1942* and in Italian, on Romance 
studies, A. Viscardi ti of. 1955. 

* Besides N. A. Chomsky 1966, we should mention R. .\. Doitae 19^? ttiiJ the 
articles shortly to appear in d, L. Benoit. '‘Cartesian linguistics: a icbuttal". 
and R. Predovich, *‘A critique of Chomsky’s CartesioH Lwgyinici". J or Spanish 
linguistic thought at the same period, see W. Bahner 1956 and F. Lirato Carreui 
(O49. On linguistic thought in Romania at even earlier periods cf. R-L. Wagner. 
“Omtribution k la prChisioire du romanisme”, CmfireMfs Clnstitut it Liu^uiitiqut 
it Pois X (1950-51) pp. lot -94. 

* As yet unpublisned, the proceedings of a symposium on '’Revolution v>. 
Continuity in the Study of language** held under the auspices of the W citner-Gien 
Foundation for Anthropological Research in August. 1904, provide a particularly 
stimulating account of the history of linguistics. Among those invitH were ilu* 
Romanisu Y. Malkiel, P. Cuiraud and A. J. Creimas. 

«T.A.Sebeok(ed.) I96€». 

* E. P. Hamp tt ol. (^.) 1966. 

’’ For a collection w 'readings* within the held of Romance linguistics cf. 
J. M. Anderson (forthcoming). 

* E.g. from Romanisu and Romance*speaking KhoUrs: B. Terracini 1942; 
B. Migliorini 1946; M- Cohen 1950^; J. Vendryes 1950; C. Tagliavini 1950; 
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some of these will be mentioned later as representing a particular 
school of thought but in general neither such works nor glossaries 
of linguistic terminology^ fall within the scope of this essay. 


lorgu Iordan’s original work on Romance linguistics^ was an 
early example of the now popular genre of ’history of the science* and 
lordaa-Orr* ‘stale of the art’. Its reception^ was mixed, though 
history the on the whole favourable : complaints were made 
about lacunae^ and biased judgements,^ about the 
misleading title,^ about its theoretical, rather than practical, 
slant. ^ But some scholars were enthusiastic.^ Sneyders de Vogel's 
comments are worth quoting here (if only as some sort of vindication 
for the present exercise) ; 

G’est un li vre tr^ bien fait et je n'h^ite pas k le recommander cbaudemcnl 
aux ^tudiants et k tous ceux qui veuJent se tenir au courant des grandes 

M. A. Pei 193a; J. Perrot 1953; A. Gra\ir 195S; J. M. C&msrs, Jr. 1959: A. 
Martinet 19^^ C. Schick i9do; S. da Silva Neto 1960; W. vgn Wartburg ^ 9 ^$* 

R. A. Hail, Jr. 1964;!. G. C. Herculano de Carvalho 1967; D. Bolineer 1966: 
G. Mounin 1968; R. W. Lancacker 1966. Set also the trao^tions of E. Smit 
1931. Among works written by non*Romanists especially to be recoounended 
are: C. F. Hocketl <938^ R. H. Robiru 1964; J. Lyons to^. Purely on descriptive 
linguistics of the American type we should mention: Z. S. Harris * A. A. Hill 
19^ and H. A. Gleason 1901; and wx historical linguistics, B. Terracini 1949; 
G. Devoto 1931 i H. Hoenigswald i960 and W. P. Lehmann 1969. T. B. W. Reid’s 
inaugural lecture at Oxford (T. B. W. Reid i960) also deserves mention here. 

^ E.g. of more general scope: P. Lizaro darreter 1962, M. A. Pei 1966, D. 
Steible 1967, R. Nash 1966, M. A. Pei and F. Gaynor 19^; and concerned with the 
terminology of particular schools of thought: B. de Felice 1934* Ibr the schod of 
Ascoli; J. Vachek i960, for the Prague school; E. P. Hamp i^$» for American 
usage; and R. Bngler 1968, for Saussurean usage. 

^ Iordan 1939. An article in W. Streitberg 1994 (feat.) r*Der heutige Stand dtf 
romanischen oprachwissenschaR**, pp. 385-Mi) preceded the book, and aroused 
the wrath of the master, Meyer^LUbke himself, who objected to Iordan’s 'uid* 
positivist* portion fcf. **Die romamsche Sprachwissenschafl der leucn zw6lf 
jahre**, RLtR i (1923) pp. 11-12). 

^ Cr. for reviews O. Densusianu, Oroi |i s^ftet (1931) pp> 390 - 3 » P. Foucb^, 
RLaR btvi (193a) pp. 474-36; A. Lingfors, JvAfixxiv (1933) p. 203. A. Graur, 
BSUP xxiv {1933) pp. 78-^; W. J. cntwistle, MLR xxax (1934)^ pp* 212-15; 

S. Pu$C2riu, Daeorvmcma vii (1934) pp* 474 *' 4 ; W. Giese, ipSS) PP' 

213-16; V. Buben, dAfF XXV (193S-39) pp. 213-14. ... 

• By M. Valkhoff, for instance, and R. C. Johnston, in their reviews of /eraM*- 
On (cf. below, p. 405 n. x). Ji^mston complains especially about the lack of 
attention paid to phoneticians and Latinists. 

^ E.g. by P. Fouch^. Jud, in his review of lordan-On (below, p. 405, n. 1), 
complained of its unsympathetic treatment of toponymical studies, while Wartburg 
thoiuht it too pro-Vos^r. 

^ E.g. P. Pouchy and A. Graur. 

^ E.g. A. Graur. 

• E.g. W. Giese, and A. L&ngfors ("Cle livrc, qui est mat 4 riellemeot d une rare 
exactitude, est, avec sa richesse de details de toute sorte, un tr^ pr6cieux insCru* 
ment de travad.**). 
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questions discutdes et de$ beaux r^sultats acquU par la science aciuelle. Le 
malhcur cst que les livvcs dc ce genre vieilHssent vire . . . A cct inconvenient 
pourra seule rem^ier une suite de r^^iiions coujours mises a jour» succes 
que nous souhaitons vivement a ce beau livre. 

The first of the re-edilions was the translation and reworking of 
Iordan’s text by John Orr, published in 1937, and here reprinted 
with only a few minor corrections. The almost universal acclaim ‘ 
that greeted this version in itself justifies a re*issue, for it has become 
a source document of great importance shaping the theoretical 
attitudes of a generation of Romance linguists.^ As an under* 
graduate in the early ’fifties, I myself turned with Joy to its lucidity 
and attractiveness (of style, presentation, and typography 1, after 
the worthy, but, for the young, arid and indigestible (not to say 
musty) volumes that were the everyday fare of budding Romance 
linguists. Even at that lime the book was virtually unobtainable and 
was treasured as providing a methodological guide to the work of 
scholars whose austerity often led them to eschew a)) but hard facts 
and rigorous reasoning. Moreover, and even more important, 
lordiiu^Orr provided the bridge* between our philological studies and 
our practical language and literary ptogrammes, illuminating for ua 
the relevance of a scientific study of language per ;r, to the rather 
different disciplines united svith it in the traditional language and 
literature course. 

Other versions of Iordan's work have since appeared: in 1962 
a new, refurbished Rumanian edition was published, at the same 
time as hs translation into German, which was supplemented by a 
brief review of siruciuralist trends in linguistics by the translator, 
the East German scholar, W. Bahncr:^ not unnaturally his sympathy 
appeared to lie more with modern German thought ^especially the 
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xlvii(i9^o) . . . 

bol^o, Bthios xix (tQ43) pp. 574-6. 

»S« the comment ©f Y. Malkiel {RPk xvii (1964) P- ^* 7 ^.; • • - JJPffhly 
printed English version of ihe book acquired real importance . R. A; Hall, Ji. 
1963 perhaps even exaggerates the influence that the book has nad^iohis mind an 
evil influence: (p- 64) “That Romance linguistics is still plagued with a dnmon 
into “schools” and with sterile debates between the adherents of one “l<^;der and 
those of another, is due in large part to the influence of Iordan and Orr. Ihe 
Introdiieiiwt has been used to give many neophytes their first acquaintance with the 
field of Romance linguisiici, being used (as it should not have been) m substitution 
for a true elemenury manual, and determining attitudes in advance ot lactuaJ 
knowledge rather than presenung data first.” Cf- also p. 451 for Hall s cnticisms of 
Iordan~Orr. 

* 1. Iordan tofia and htdan-Bahner 196a. A short introduction on the pro* 
history of Romance Linguistics*, by Bahner, is alio included in the German edition. 
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Trier- type * semantic field* approach) than with more influential 
American ideas. It is the 1962 Rumanian version, too, that was 
translated into Spanish and partly reworked by Manuel Alvar for 
publication in 1967:^ Alvar’s supplementations are slotted into the 
original text and concern mainly Spanish and Portuguese contribu- 
tions, especially in dialectology and stylistics. 

My own efforts at supplementation do in some ways overlap 
with Iordan’s own revisions and additions in his 1962 text. How- 
ever, I have tried to retain more the ’theoretical bias’ and ’eclec- 
ticism’ of the 1937 text, and have paid most attention to those schoob 
of thought which have, I believe, changed the direction of lingubtic 
studies in the last thirty years, and for which Iordan as an octo- 
genarian (albeit a sprightly one) can hardly be expected to have 
much sympathy. 

In 1968 Iordan was eighty years old, an eighty years in which his 
homeland, Rumania, has undergone many tribulations; yet 
nonetheless hb contributions to language studies 
have been copious.* To most Romanbis Iordan is 
known as the theoretician of Romance lingubtics,* 
but most of hb work has been concerned with the Rumanian lan- 
guage, especially dialectology and stylbtics. His initial training, 
however, was in German, and after taking hb first degree in 191 x he 
taught in secondary schools, taking hb doctorate in Modem 
Philology in 1919. The years 1921 to 1926 were spent abroad, first 
in Germany (Bonn and Berlin) and then in Paris; he returned to 
Rumania to teach at Jassy University until 1946, becoming a 
corresponding member of the Academy in 1934. After the war he 
became Professor at Bucharest University (taking leave to serve as 
ambassador to the USSR in 1 945-47) > and he was its Rector from 
1957 to 1958. In 1963 he “retired’* to the post of ’’Consultant 
Professor”. He became a full Academician in 1945 and was Vice 
President of the Academy in 1 966. He was director of the Academy s 
Institute of Lingubtics from 1949 to 1952, and again from 1958 
onwards. He is an honorary president of the Soci^t^ de Lingubtique 
Romane. 

^ Iordan~Aivar 1967. A notable ia Iordan’s survey was the comparative Uck 

of attention paid to Spanish linguists. 

^ For bibliographies cf. especially Iordan’s 70lh birthday prowtation voh^e: 
I. Iordan 1956 (fest .) : in the article in homage to him on his 80th birthday, 

in ML xiii (19&) pp* 368-96. . . 

* Gf., for instance, besides his bods, "Lucriri recente de Ungvisuca rom^c* 
generali**, RFJfC vii (1963) pp. 1 21-6 (also in French in ML viii, PP; ) “Jr 

*’Probl^mes gen^raux de la unguiidque romane”, in AxUs /i* Cong. (Maarid) rpoj 
pp. 103-16. 
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lordan^s views arc those that come over clearly in the Introduc- 
tion — his sympathy with Idealist thought is tempered by his own 
honest-to-goodness empiricism. He believes that diaiectological 
studies are of particular importance in reminding us that language 
is spoken by people. Thus his own humanist and sociological interests 
can embrace such apparently widely different studies as literary style 
or slang and popular speech. 

In John Orr, Iordan found a translator who was not only virtually 
an age peer but also in some ways a kindred spirit.^ They worked 
for the most part, however, in different fields 
(sl35-^966)* within Romance lingubtics — Orr being a French 
specialist with a particular interest in etymology.^ 
Indeed, it seems rather odd that Orrb first really major publication 


(apart from work on medieval French texts) should have been one 
with a methodological and theoretical slant, for interest in * meta- 
language-study’ seemed to go against the grain for Orr. It may be 
that it was because the Iordan original did unite humanistic bias 
with interest in method that Orr was attracted by it. 

Hb own attitude to language is summed up in hb preface to a 
collection of hb essays published in 1953, under the title Words and 
Sounds in English and French^ and dedicated to the memory of Jules 
Gilli^ron. Referring to hb own writings he says; 


. . . they are as far removed from the pseudo-science of the neogrammarians 
as from the pseudo-mathematia of the Siructuralbts and Xingubticians’. 
They are, in fact, completely out-of-date, no less those written yesterday than 
those composed some twenty years ago. Secondly, and more positively, 
they attempt to mitigate as far as possible the unavoidable danger that 
besets all study of language, namely, that of doing violence to, if not destroy- 
ing, the very object of study by isolating its closely integrated elements, 
sound and sense, form and content. Finally, they attempt to view language 
as an essentially human activity, complex, purposeful and gratuitotis, fum- 
bling and ingenious, practical and playful, serious and whimsical. 

Although born in Cumberland, Orr spent hb childhood in 
Tasmania, taking hb first degree, in classics, at Hobart University 

* An obituary of Orr by Iordan appeared in SCL xviii (1967) pp. 365-6. 

* Among obituaries we should mention T. B. W. Reid*t in MLk bui (1967) pp. 

190-1, A. Ewert's in the ^ Brituh Ataden^ lii (1966) pp. 3 ef* 3 i, and 

those by P. Gardette and G. Straka and by A. GiUin RURtosm (1967) pp. i-io. 
An earlier account of hb work, by D. Legge, appeared in 0 i (1952) pp. 076-81 . 

* Bibliographies of bis %vork appeared in the presentation volume J. Orr, 1933 
(feslO and in RLilt xxxi (1967) pp> 11-15- 

*J. Orr 1 953* Cf. also J. 1963: *'JI 01 certes legitime, et sans doutc pro- 
fitable d’examiner sous le microscope une abeille morte ou vivante mais le natural- 
iste 9tu se livre i cet eatamen, queb renseagoeraents en dre-t-il sur I'acdvite 
pr^gieuse de la ruche?'* 
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( 1 903-5). As a Rhodes Scholar at BalHol College, Oxford, he read for 
Honour Mods (in classics), followed by Schools in Jurisprudence 
((909). .As an undergraduate he made his mark in Baltiol, being 
President of the Arnold Society and rowing in the college eight. In 
1910 he went to France to prepare a B.Litt. degree on Guiot de 
Provins, and married, during his stay, a Frenchwoman from St. 
Petersburg (who died in 1961). It was during this period, under the 
guidance of Gilli^ron, B^dier, A. Thomas, A. Jeanroy and M. 
Roques, that he must have developed the linguistic tastes that 
afterwards characterized him. When an Assistant Lecturer at 
Manchester, his career was interrupted by the Great War: from 
1915 he served in the army.^ After the war he went to a Chair at 
Manchester (1919), and thence, in 1933* to the Chair of French 
Language and Romance Linguistics at Edinburgh where he lived 
till his death, after retiring from his post in 1955. He was in the 
same year made Commandeur de la Legion d'Honneur. After 
playing a leading role in the reconstitution of the Soci^t^ de Linguis* 
tique Romane in 1953, he was active in the society until his death. 
He stood aside from nomination as president in favour Brst of Mario 
Roques and then of Walther von Wartburg, so that when he did 
eventually accept the presidency, in 1965, it was to be only for a 
short time. In 1964 he was also elected president of the F^d^ration 
Internationale des Langues et Litt^ratures Modernes, but his death 
occurred shortly before the 1966 Strasbourg Congress that he was to 
preside over. 

Given the personalities and preferences of the authors, the 
outstanding features of lordan-Orr are predictable: its ‘humanistic* 
rather than ‘scientific* bias, for instance, and its 
approach*^*^'* rejection of language study divorced from the study 
of man. In contrast to most of the Romanist works 
of the preceding generation, it emphasized the living, lively, 
‘open-air* quality of the discipline, — the field-worker cycling around 
to chat with peasants, rather than the philologist poring over the 
dusty manuscripts of the medieval clerk. It stressed too the impor- 
tance of study of the present-day languages, whereas previously 
more attention had been paid to* Late Latin and Medieval Romance. 
Moreover, it was ready to recognize the vital contribution to linguis- 
tic development made by creative users of the language, so that texu 
of literary merit arc thought particularly worthy of linguistic study. 

* W« might mention here bis grievous loss in the second World War when, in 
1944, his only son was shot down on an RA.F. mission. 
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Other qualities {or, for some critics, ‘defects’) of the book stem 
from its purpose as an introductory work. Its emphasis on differences 
in methodological approach is connected with its view of Romance 
linguistics as a living subject; the student learns how to do it, rather 
than merely memorizes ‘established’ facts. If vigour appears some- 
times to take preeedence over rigour in lordan-Orr, this is all in 
keeping with its aim actively to involve its readers in the burning 
issues of the discipline. The book’s eclecticism too is an essential part 
of its liveliness, for the authors, being only human, could not be 
equally as enthusiastic or knowledgeable about all work in the held. 

Romance linguistics for hrdan-Ort was still primarily a historical 
itudy'^ven though, after Saussure, interest was beginning to turn 
to linguistic description. Where descriptive work is discussed (as 
in dialectological or ‘popular language’ studies) it is usually seen in a 
dynamic perspective. More static descriptivism has tended to 
‘balkanize’ Romance linguistics-^in that each of the individual 
Romance languages may seem to share few synchronic features with 
Its fellows, and so a comparative approach appears to yield only 
scant results. The 'crisis’ of Romance linguistics dates from after 
lordan-Orr and must be viewed in relation to developments in the 
field of General linguistics since >937. 


Perhaps the single most significant ‘external’ factor occasioning 
change in the linguistic scene since just before the war has been the 
shift of the scholarly ‘centre of gravity’ across the 
lln^f/tics Atlantic. Fascism in Europe led to the migration of 
Iordan- many European scholars to America; then the war 
and its economic aftermath left European universi- 
ties in a weak state, while the American postwar boom financed an 
unprecedented expansion of all education and research activities. 
The ‘brain drain’ of European scholars of all grades of seniority 
continues — though, in linguistics, it is more often the younger 
researchers who seek in USA Graduate Schools, not their fortune, 
but a degree of technical training not catered for in the European 


university system. 

One corollary of the American predominance in linguistics has 
been that German traditions of scholarship have been preferred to 
those of the Romance world. ' In graduate schools, in particular, 

^ On the suit ef Romance Unfuistia in America until recently, see especially 
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technical know-how has taken precedence over intuition; moreover, 
the structure of their courses has favoured a separation of linguistic 
from literary programmes. Physical distance, if nothing else, has 
rendered Americans less interested in European linguistic problems: 
the rich 'native American* (Indian) linguistic material close at hand 
has often held more attraction. Of less general significance but still 
important, is the fact that the learning of French — the Romance 
language most copiously supplied with linguistic commentaries — is 
comparatively little favoured in the US. 

Among 'internal* linguistic developments the most important has 
been the growing emphasis on 'scientific' approaches to language. 
'Scientific' in this context is not always synonymous with 'empirical*, 
but does entail concern with definitions, procedures and general 
theories, an interest in methodology and pursuit of knowledge at a 
high level of abstraction. Links between linguistics and such 
disciplines as mathematics and cybernetics have flourished, and 
often the old-fashioned humanist linguist finds himself at sea among 
modern 'linguisticians*. 

The scientific bias of modern linguistics is obviously connected 
with American dominance of the held. The same is true too of the 


way in which practical 'applied' linguistics has assumed importance 
in the last three decades — problems of language teaching, of machine 
translation and so on are not, of course, exclusively studied by 
Americans, but it Is probably fair to say that the impetus has come 
principally from America. 


The shift of interest from linguistic history to linguistic descrip- 
tion is certainly not exclusively American in origin, though Ameri* 
cans have sometimes been more vehement in their rejection of the 
dynamic perspective than Europeans. Patently, concern with 
abstract structures, with languages of non-literate societies, or with 
practical language problems, all in their different ways point to the 
need for developing techniques of language description. But more 
probably, the fading out of historical linguistics of late has been due 
to a feeling that the nineteenth-century masters had overcome the 
problems and formulated the relevant technical procedures, so that 
adventurous spirits have preferred to turn to the comparatively 
unexplored field of linguistic description. The temporary* eclipse 

Y. MalkieVs comment in RPk xxi (1968) p. 366: "For a dreary stretch of tl^ ^ 
forty yeaie practitioners of Romance linguistics in this country had found it naro 
to walk wiu hea^ erect — such was their acute awareness, and so frequent 
the painfuJ reminders, of the relative weakness of tbdr discipline in comparison to 
its rivals, of far more obvious appeal." . .. 

' A new renaissance in historical linguistics may now be epcpected: Cf. especially 
W. P. Lehmann and Y. Malkid 1968. 
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of historical lingubtics has been bound to bring with it a neglect 
of the study of language families: Romance linguistics has perhaps 
suffered most. This is not to say that work in the field has become 
less abundant, but it does mean that Romanisu are rarely any 
longer in the forefront of linguistic progress. 

The picture of the Romance linguistic scene, as painted by 
lordan-Orty has changed for the worse in the last thirty years: for 

The crisis in ^ expected, many of the 

Romance brilliant figures featured there have disappeared.^ 
linguistics change has been more radical than that, so 

much so that Romanists unite to bewail the crisis that their dis- 
cipline is passing through.^ The symptoms arc not hard to sec: the 
prestige that once attached to Romance linguists is lost, and now 

^ The toll bas been heavy, even though many of the Romanisu mentioned in 
hrdan-OrT have lived to a ripe old age (lor FtsUchrifUn and memorial volumes see 
the Bibliography). It is painful to record that nearly every year has seen the death 
of at least one 'grand master*. 

{938 F. Brunot, Densusianu, Etunayer, Trubetakoy. 

1939 Grandgent, Pichon, Sapir. 

( 940 Passy. 

1949 Bertoni, Brondal, Gtuchat, Sandfeld, Wilmotte. 

1943 Damourette. 

(943 van CiAAeken, O. Keller. 

S946 BSrtoli, Bourciez, Grammoni, Hatist, Henriquee UreAa, Sechehaye. 

1947 Bally, de Boer, Melander. 

19^ Pufcariu. 

1949 Bloomheld, Vossler. 

1950 Ostermann. 

1959 Amado Alonso, Croce, Jud, Lerch. 

1953 Miilardet. 

1 954 Tesniire. 

>955 Dausat, Terracher. 

1930 DuriRbur, Or^goire. 
i9$7 E. Auerbach. 

1956 L. Foulct, Jaberg, A. LAngfors, Sneyders de Vogel. 


J959 da Silva Ncto. 

1960 Elcock, Gustave Guillaume, Merlo, Muller, Spitacr, Vendryce. 

1961 M. Rmucs, S. Pop. 

1969 K MichaSlsson. 

>963 M L. Wagner. 

1965 A. Sommerlelt. 

1 960 j. Orr, Hubschxnled. 

1067 P FouchA 

10^ R. MenCades Pidal, £. Petrovki, B. Terracim. 


guisbed scholars as G. Bniaeau, Marcel tJohen, A. Kweit, c.. oaimiiKoeg, u. 
Gougeobeiin, A. Graur, A. Griera, H. Kahane. B. Migliorini, T. Navarro, 0 . 
RoMls. A. RoMtti. F. SchUrr, B. E. Vtdos, and W. von Wartburg. Other i»me« 
have ti tA come into prominence, and we ^iall have occaiiou to refer to them in the 
course of this eeiav. P.S. It is with great sorrow that 1 learn the death of Alfred 
Ewert (Oet. 1969). 

* Cf. Iordan's crienniaJ reports to the Romance linguistics congresses (e.g. to the 
lOCh Congm, where he regretfully admits that ^*les progrAs aecooi^ sent 
plutdt qttantiuti& que qualiladB**). 
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accrues co the more theoretically minded ‘scientific’ linguists, who 
often rise meceorically to university posts of eminence that their 
elders toiled for long years to attain. Both dusty manuscripts and 
open-air field*work are replaced by armchair speculation, and the 
silence of individual worrying out of problems by the garrulity of 
group discussion and oral interchange of ideas. The Romanist, In 
objecting to new trends, is often put in the position of the testy old 
man who cannot keep up with activities of nimbler youth. In 
short, Romance linguistics often appears old-fashioned,' a refuge 
for the slower-witted but conscientious academic ‘swot’. 

In that apprentices in the Romance field have to become acquain- 
ted with a vast amount of work done by their predecessors, it is true 
that they have to be ‘swots*: many younger linguists today are only 
too eager to believe that anything written more than a few years ago 
Is not worth reading, but all too oRen scorn for their elders is only a 
cloak for their own indolence. It is true too that the Romance 
languages present such a plethora of material that those who seek to 
draw up neat and elegant schemata are daunted by them. More 
important, perhaps, the most outstanding problems of Romance 
linguistics appear to be solved, or insoluble, while more readily 
accessible problems In other fields remain untouched: the young 
scholar is spurred on by the hope that he will make a momentous 
contribution to knowledge and fears that Romance lingxiistics offers 
no scope for his ambition. 

Our diagnosis of the complaint will necessarily influence the 
remedy we propose (if we are not merely to let the patient die 
quietly). Iordan^ is not prepared to accept modernist theories, but 
feels that Romanists should make an effort to master them, if only 
to refute them. A. Roncaglia,^ on the other hand, thinks they should 
turn towards a study of Western European civilization, broadening 
the scope of their interests. R. A. Hall, Jr.,* believes that a return to 

^ As $. Ullmsnn mildly puts it, In hij comments on the loth Congress (196s): 
*'On the whole, however, one c»me away with the feeling that Romance scholar- 
ship is somewhat outside the mainstream of developments in contemporary 
linguistic theory . . FSxx (1^66), pp. 435-6. 

' *'L* 4 tat actuel de la linguistique romane et se* perspectives de d^veloppement* , 
Aetts 10* Cong. (Stra^hurg) /pda, pp. 71-84. 

^ '^Prospective della hlologia romanza", CY xvi (1956) pp. 95-107. 

* R. A. Hall, Jr. 1963 p. 19. 'There should be going on in the Romance held — 
should have been ever since Mever-Lubke's tim^— an intense activity in the recon- 
struction of Prot<^Romance and intermediate proto-stages, and in the toting and 
refining of already proven procedures. Yet no such activity is going on; on the 
contrary, it Is neglected or opposed. Romance linguistics are now, as a group, over 
half a century bwind the times in their general rousal to accept modem develop- 
ments in structural linguistics, in their rmsal to advance beyond the level reached 
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by Jules GiUi^ron (1654-1926) in lingubiic geography, and in (heir continued 
opposition to historical reconstruction. This backwardness is due to two chief 
influences: the continuing dead hand <^Schuchardtian attitudes, and (he principles 
of idealism developed in the first third of the twentieth century." 

I hope I may be forgiven if I quote from my own reply to Hall on the value of 
reconstruction (‘^Positivism in Historical Linguistics", RPh xx pp. 327-30): 

“The utility of reconstruction as a way of staling concisely the highest common 
factor of forms obviously related in form and meaning is evident. The starred 
forms produced by our reconstructive exercise can easily be matched against any 
new sets of data that may emerge, providing a valuable check on the method. In 
some cases, as in the reconsiruciioo of, say, Proto-Negro* African, the chances of 
finding corroborating documentary evidence are slim: the method used muse be 
modelled on those carefully worked out in a da(a*rich field like Romance. In 
Romance the match between our reconstruction and the data provided by Latin 
texts is amazingly good (of course, the fact that we knew Latin asPoaB we em- 
barked on reconstruction kept us on the right tack). Still, the match is not perfect, 
and much of the research done in Romance linguistics aims at accounting for the 
discrepancies between our Proto-forms and their attested counterparts . . . 

“The concept of the ‘ancestral language* as a way of explaining certain types of 
similarity between languages presumably grew from the known historical facts in 
Romance, coupled with the assumption that certain items of the language — 
grammatical morphemes, basic lexicon — tend to be transmitted from generation 
to generation, not being subject to loss and substitution at the same rate as other 

C sTts of the language . . . Another observed fact that led to the 'ancestral language' 
ypothesis was, no doubt, that ‘older stages* of related languages are, in general, 
more similar than 'later stages' (though the absorption of lexical and syntactic 
Latinismi has, to some extent, counter-balanced this trend in Romance). Where 
we have diverging lines, it b tempting to produce them until they converge on a 
point, thus: 

Proto AB 


Old A 


Old B 


“Certain conceptual difficulties arbe in performing this 'triangulation ewrcise, 
however. One, most imporunt, b to know how far A b linearly descended from 
Old A, i.e,, how far there has been continuity in the use of Old A to the present day. 
It is possible that the sample of Old A available to us for study b an unrepresenta- 
tive one — the very fact that texts survive suggests that they may have been particu- 
larly treasured, in some cases for material reasons (e.g., legal documents), m olhen 
for 'higher* motives (e.g., literary worb). In any case, their ‘register is Ukely to DC 
‘non-casual', and we rarely have evidence of the spoken norm against which to 
measure them. Besides, the language process must imply some creativity, and a 
constant dialectic opposition between social continuity and individual^ discon- 
tinuity, Hence some modem historical lingubu prefer to think in terms of replace- 
ment’ — a dbconiinuous process — rather than of 'change — implying linear 
progression. ..." , . 

Hall may be pleased to find that a representative of another ‘enemy camp, the 
Chomskyan, uses what are virtually reconstructionbt techniques in what purooris 
to be a lingubtic description, S. A. Schane 1968 constructs as the ‘underlying lorm 
of French something mat could pafS as Proto-Romance : In fact his method, 01 
seeking to resolve morphophonemic anomalies by reference to an uitderlying 
regular form b virtually identical with that of ‘internal reconstmction j cJ, n. 
Hoenigswald, “Sound Change and Lingubtic Structure**, in M. Joos (ed.) *957 
(1966} pp. 139-41. 
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neogrammarian recons true donist methods is the only solution for 
Romance linguistics, which has been intolerably perverted by 
Idealist notions. Y. Malkiel^ feels that Romance linguistics has 
developed a ‘style* of its own, and has an important contribution to 
make to linguistics as *a highly atypical subdiscipline*. 

Perhaps, however, in recognising his malady, our patient is 
recovering himself: papers presented at the 1968 Bucharest Congress 
show more awareness of modem linguistic ideas, and the number of 
Romance linguists is growing yearly. Certainly, the number of 
general and introductory books has increased by leaps and bounds'^ 
an indication that the general public think there is life yet in Romance 
linguistics. 


General and introductory works in Romance linguistics can take 
many forms. The comparative historical grammar^ — on the Dicz 
General books Mcycr-Lubkc pattern — is not now common, 

on the but H. Lausberg 1956^62^ is an excellent example. 

More often the pattern that is followed is that of the 
Bourciez manual,^ discussing each language in turn, 
after a survey of the common source in Latin — W. D. Elcock 1960^ 
is a good example of this type, and so is, for the earlier periods, the 
more detailed G. Tagliavini 1959.^ Some valuable works are more 

' Cf. especially **Three Deiinitions of Romance Linguistics", RPh xv 09^0 
pp. 1-7, and "DistinctiveTraits of Romance Linguistics", mD.HyTncs(ed.] 1964 pp. 
071-66: "Easily (be most precious giAs that Romance linguistics has so far tenderM 
to general linguistics include an almost oversubtle approach to dialect geography, 
a hrm grasp of the osmosis between literary languages and the corresponding 
gamut of vernaculars, and a vast reservoir of practice in etymology, with a record 
of meticulous, sestfuily conducted monographic researches not yet welded into a 
single thoroughly integrated discipline." 

^Cf. especially Y. Malkiel, "A tenutive typology of Romance historical 

K ammars'^, U ix (i960) pp. 321-416, reprinted with slight modiheations in Y. 
alkiel 1966. 

* Though the four pocket-siae volumes do not compare, in physical weight, with 
the older models. Lausberg's work b a replacement for A. Zauner 1000, and shows 
marks of hb 'diachronic slrucihralbt* amroach (cf. p. 404) • 00m in 
Lausberg worked from 1937 to 1941 with Wartburg on hb French etymological 
dictionary and became, alier the war, prt^essor at Miinater. 

^ Recent editions of thb work (e.g. E. Bourciez >^7) owe much to Edouard s 
son, Jean Bourciez (born 1694, professor at Montpellier). 

* For Elcock cf. p. 470. ms book 7 ^ Asmaarr Lanptofts {i960) was the lint 
truly * introductory* text-book on the subject. Besides accounts of the "Latin 
Foundation" and the creation of each of the Romance standard languages, it 
includes discussion of early non-Latin inBuences, both substrata] and superstratal, 
as well as of medieval Latin and its inter-relationship with the Romance vemsicu* 
lars. 

* Tagliavini, professor at Padua, was bom in Bologna in 1M3, and spent some 
time in Holland, at Nijmegen (1927-28), and in Hungary, at Budapest (1939-^5)* 
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in the nature of bibliographical guides to the problems of Romance 
linguistics and literatures — the best of this type is perhaps G. 
Rohlfs 1950-52 and 1966, and A. Kuhn 1951' is also co be recom« 
mended.^ £. Auerbach 1949 provides a more readable introduction 
to languages and literatures. 

General methodological surveys, in both cases rather anodyne, are 
to be found in B. E. Vidos 1956^ and W. Bal 1966.* In Vidos, there 
follows a Bourcie2*type survey, while Bal omits linguistic discussion 
of the individual languages, substituting demographic and geo* 
graphical information. I. Iordan and Maria Manoliu 1965 is an 
excellent introduction, with Iordan providing an account of 
^external* history and Maria Manoliu a succinct comparative 
historical grammar. R. Posner 1966 is meant for the general reader 
and is accused of being rather chatty: it examines such questions as 
'In what sense are the Romance languages derived from the same 
source?’ and ‘How did they differentiate?* and makes a point-by- 
point comparison of all the languages, literary and non-literary.^ 

One of the most important problems for comparative Romance 
linguistics concerns the status of ‘Vulgar Latin* or ‘Proio^Romance’ 
— either as a form of popular Latin or a theoretical construct.^ 


His liAguisiic inieresu cover Hungarian and Albanian^ as well as Romance. 
C. Tagliavini 19^^ coniains a brief survey of developments in Romance linguistics, 
and lilts outstanding scholars. 

' A. Kuhn (1902-^) was from 1940 to 1959 professor at Marburg, and then, till 
hit death, at Innsbruck. Gf. A. Kuhn 1^3 (fesi.). 

^ Leu useful, being rather sketchy, is R. Rohr 1964. 

* Vidos*s survey is a paler version of /erdea-Orr, brought up-to-date with a rather 
unsympathetic review of modern trends. Vidos, professor at Nijmegen since 1946, 
was bom in Budapest in 1902, uking his doctorate there in Jgod; after stays in 
Italy and Prance, he took up residence in Holland in 1932. HU Nnguutlc inieresu 
are mainly leucological. 

* W. Bu, a Belgian, wrote the work keeping in mind the needs of bis students at 
Lovanium University in the ^ngo. He has now relumed to its alma maUr, the 
Catholic University of Louvain. 

^ Other works that deserve mention are P. $kok (940, S. Batiagha 1940* 
A. Monteverdi J952, M. V. Sergievski 105a, P. Bee (forthcoming), J. Cremona 
(forthcoming). <!^llections of texts: 1 . Jordan (ed.) 1962*6$, which includes 
dialect maurial, and B. Pettier <964. . . , . ^ 

* Works on Latin that art of particular interest to the RomanUt include G. 

Devoto 1940, J. Marouzeau 1954* L. R. Palmer 1955 (which devotes considerable 
attention to popular Latin and Christian Latin), W. S. Allen 1965 (which 
Romance evidence to discover how Latin was pronounced), E. LOfsiedt 1959 (on 
Late Latin) and J. B. Hofmann 1951 (on colloquial Latin). E. Pulgram 1950 ^ 
more a history of man in Italy following him through from prehistory to modern 
limes. Most mtroduciory books on Vulgar Latin are concerned with denning the 
scope of the term: cf. for uuuoce C. oattisti I 949 > Vosrier 1954, E. <>c»senu 
* 954 ^» C. Mohrmann 1955, T. H. Maurer *902, C. H. Grand^nt V. 

Vkinilnen 1963, J. Sofer 1963, R. A.HaadsmaandJ.Nuchelmans 1963,1. Herman 
1967. On particular aspects of Vulgar Latin recent works include V. Vainanen 
>9^, H. MihAescu S9&, S. Stttt i 96 i. A. StefeneUi 1962. Selections of texts 
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Another burning question concerns the way the different languages 
split off from the common source. ^ Beyond the early periods of the 
languages, the advantages of comparison arc less obvious, and indi* 
vidual languages are most often treated separately.^ Comparative 
Romance studies in phonology,^ morphology* and lexicology* are 
not infrequent, but in syntax they are rare. 


Though the written word remains the main means ofcommunica* 
tion in Romance linguistics, a triennial international Congress 
gathers many of them together for interchange of opinions. An 
account of the Soci^t^ de Linguistique Romane might not therefore 
be out of place here. 

^cer the Congress at Nice in 1937, the war and iu aftermath put 
paid to many of the activities of the Soci^td de Linguistique Romane: 
The SociM RLiH issue of j 939 was followed at a long interval 

which was completely taken up by 
<i9S4- ^)and* (unfinished) thesis on Racine by J. G. Cahen, 
(? 2 -“*)^** without trial by the Gestapo in 1944. The next 
issue appeared in 1950 and contained surveys (by 


incline O. Rohlft 1051 end M. C. DUx y DUx 1060. On medicvxl Latin we 
the^d mention K. S^Uccker 1948 and G. Cremaachi 1950. 

ft Wartbufg 1938 and 1950, H. Meier 1041, M. Kfepiiuky 1951 and 

199^* O. Kejchenkron 1^5^. 

Here w tnight mention O. W. Heacwole 1 949 and the deecriptiona of Romance 
. ^ C' P- F. M. Voegelin in AttL vii (1965) part I. Among worki on 

individual Romance languages we might mention hcrer 

ForFr^h (dwription) G. Gougenheim 1939, K. Toseby 1951, Gram.Lar. 1964, 
L Duboia 1965, 1967 and 1969, R. L- Wagner 1968, G. oJichet 1967; (hhiory) 

and'^R"wo^?^®^^* *WS> *934»J‘ 

/^r Span^ (general) M. Criado de Val (1954), M- Alvar al (eda.) i960-, 
jf fui. ijpoAot 1964J (history) R. Mentfndex PidaJ 1904 and 1926, W. 
En^tttie im^.R Lapeaa X942, R. K. Spaulding 1943. O. B. Pellegrmi 195 ®. 
y. Garda de Diego i 9 S>a. J> B. Trend 1953, C. Rohlfa 1957. 

For /lafw (general) M. A. Pei 1941; (descriMve) M. Re^a and J. Jemej 19^5» 
(hiator)0 B. Mighorini 1960. 

ForSardinion M. L. Warner 1941, 1951 and 1959. 

(history) E. B. WiUiama 1998, M. de Paiva Soldo 1946, S. da Silva 

ForCe^^n (description) F. de B. Moll 1968; (history) A. M. Badia Margarit I 95 <j 
F. de B. Moll 1959. 

lyr Rumanian (deaetmtion) I. Iordan 1937, 1943, 1054; (history) A. Roaetti 1938-46. 
A. Rosetti and B. Gaxacu 1061—. 

* Cf, e.g. F. ^htirr, “La mpbtongaison romane**, in RLiR wt (1956) pp. i07-44i 
H. LUdtke 1956. H. Wemrich 1958, R. Posner 1061. A. Galmds de Fuentes 198^ 
U. L. Pigge 1966. L. Romeo 19^. 
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Togeby and Edgren) ofRoxnance linguistics in Denmark and Sweden 
during the war years. A year later, at the Congress at Liege,* on the 
instigation of John Orr, a resolution was passed “quc la Society 
reprenne son activiie ct publie regulieremcnt sa revue’* and a 
committee, under the chairmanship of John Orr, was elected to 
reconstitute the ‘Bureau*. After the 1953 Barcelona Congress,^ 
RLiR began publication again in 1954: the SocieU membership was 
extended (to number, in 1954, 305 members compared with it 8 at 
its inception in 1924) and application was made for affiliation to 
Unesco. The next congress took place in Florence in 1956^ and the 
9lh Congress in Lisbon in 1959.^ The loth Congress in 1962 was at 
Strasbourg,^ the uth (1965) in Madrid® and the 12th {1968) in 
Bucharest.^ 


Two possible ‘definitions' of Romance linguistics cover work 
done by Romance^speaking linguists and work done on the Romance 
languages. We may well expect that, where these 
TretuU^^ two strands cross, Romance linguistics will be 

strongest. However, even within Romania, linguis- 
tic approaches differ — a variation often dependent on cultural 
tradition, on university organiaation, or on the impact of charis- 
matic penonalities. I shall briefly survey the state of Romance 
linguistics in each of the Romance speaking nations, attempting to 
underline the salient national trends in each case. Here my ‘typolo- 
gical classification* of Romanists will cut across the one made 
later in this essay, into ‘schools of thought*: each of the classifications 
is, ofeourse, too simplistic, buliakcn together they may help the reader 
to sort out the different strands of work in Romance linguistics. 

Maticnal Trends Within Remania 

In France,® Romance linguistics as such has comparatively little 

* AtUs 6 * Cmg. (Liiii) ^ ' 9 SS- 

* Aclis a* Cofli. (rhrtw) l 

♦ VoU. xviii-xx of BF (i 0 x- 6 a) are devoted to the Lubon con^oa. Member- 
»hip had now riicn to saa. Mario Koquea wai elected proident, with John Orr and 
Waliher von Wartburg vice-pr»identj. Pierre Gardcite continued as secretary. 

• Acus to* Cong. (Sifojeottrg) /pda. W. von Waribuf« was elected prwdeni. 

♦ AtUt //'em. (MaAriA) /pdi- Participanu at the Congress now numbe^ 430: 
tneenbenbip odue Society now stood at 606. John Orr was elected president. 

’ By now membenhip of the society bad re^ed 723. A. Badia Margant was 
elected president and 1 . Iordan, honorary president. 

* Cf. O. Gougenheim, *'Les travaux frao^ relatUs i la Unguiiuque romane de 
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France 


following, but the vitality of General linguistics and of the linguistics 
of French has not wavered in the last three decades, 
in spite of lack of institutional encouragement. The 
Trench Schoor^ of sociol^ical linguistics has had an enduring 
influence on linguistic attitudes: M. Cohen^ is perhaps the most 
direct descendant of the Mcillct-Vcndryes line, but lexicological 
(G. Mator^)^ and semiological (R. Barthes)^ trends also owe much 
CO Trench school* traditions. The most powerful influence on 
French linguistic attitudes in the last three decades has probably 
been exercised by A. Martinet^ and by G. Guillaume.^ Saussurean- 
type structuralism is almost universally accepted. Dialect studies 
have not meanwhile diminished In quantity or quality.^ Centres of 
linguistic study include the Sorbonne, (under Martinet), Nanterre 
(under Potticr), Besan 9 on (under Qpemada) and, now, Vincennes 
(under gross), but probably the most important focus of activity in 
Romance linguistics is in Strasbourg, at the Centre de Philologie et 
de Liit^ratures Romanes, under the direction of G. Straka.^ Other 
contemporary linguists of note are P. Guiraud,* G. Mounin,^^ G. 
Gougenheim‘‘ and J. Dubois,'^ as well as the dialectologists P. 
Gardeite (born 1906) and J. Sdguy (born 19x4). 

It is not surprising that Swiss linguists*^ should show so much 
interest in dialectology, given the bewildering variety of languages 
to be found in such a small land. But, on the 
theoretical side, Switzerland can also boast of its 
son — perhaps the greatest linguist of all — Ferdinand de Saussure. 
In the past thirty years Swiss lingubtics has continued along the 

1939 i 1947", in M. dc Paiva B0I60 (ed.) 1051 pp. 105-46; A. Dauzat and C - 

** * id and Trends in 

Trtnds i 1961 pp< 

9 Cf. p. 464- 
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m. especially M. Cohen 1955. 

* Cf . p. 464, n.9. 

t Cf- PP- 48^9* • 

* Cf. pp. 406-509. 

’ Cf. 467-70. 

* Cf. G. Straka and P. Simon, ‘*Quarante am d* 4 tudes de linguistique el de 

philologie k rUniversii 4 de Strasteurg (1919-1959)'* in O ix (196^ pp- 495 ‘~p^» 
and the annual Brochurt-Pregrammi of tlM Cfntn (1955-). Its publications indite 
the series franfcisi *t (Paris, Klinckde^, 196^), and thepenodi* 

caU TLLS 1963-, and Bulhtin dtsjemts R 9 manisUt i960-. 

^ Professor at Nice. Cf. pp. 447-51. 

Professor at Aix. 

* ^ Professor at Paris, now retired. GT. p. 531 . See, for French work in PhoneticSf 
pp. 536-7; in Applied XJneuistics, pp. 531^; in Mathematical and StatisQcal 
Linguistics pp. 53^5; and for Lucien Tesni^re, pp. 525-7. 

*' * Professor at Nanterre. 


Cf. H. S^mid, **Ghramque des travaux de lingubdque romane public cn 
Suisse de 1939 k 1947*', in M. de Paiva Bol 4 o (ed.) 1951 pp. €3-104. 
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Belgium 


same lines as before the war— dialect studies and Saussurean 
exegesis.^ Some of the outstanding personalities have died: Jaberg 
and Jud, Bally, Hubschmicd,* Gauchat: but happily H. Frei and 
Walther von Wartburg,^ now an octogenarian, are still with us. 
Among names that have become known more recently we should 
mention C*T. Gossen/ R, dc Dardel, R. Godel, and H. Liidtke, as 
well as P. Zumthor, now in Holland, and K. Baldinger (born 1919) 
at present Rector of Heidelberg University, a Vice-President of the 
Soci^t^ de Linguistique Romane, editor of and one of the 

most influential among Romanists. 

Walloon Romanists^ lost M. Wilmotte in 1942 and J. Haust in 
1946. Besides dialectology, one of their main interests has been, 
with M. Grcvisse, in preserving “Le bon usage”— as 
peripheral users of French they are more than con- 
scious of regional differences in their language, and, locked as they 
are in an ethno-linguistic struggle with their Flemish co-citizens, 
they fear to lose grip on their linguistic standards. From a methodo- 
logical point of view, they tend to be traditionalist, * Among 
outstanding personalities, we should mention first the veteran 
philologist, socialist, senator, and academician Maurice Delbouille,^ 
followed closely by such others as G. de Poerck (born 1910), 
A. Henry, L. Remade (born 1920), Riu Lejeune, W. Bal, and J. 
Renson. 

Any account of Spanish linguistics* in the last half-century must 
centre around the person of Ram6n Mcn^ndez Pidal (1869-1968), 
whose influence on the development of (he discipline 
was paramount.* Among those scholars who have 
^ Gf. R. Code] 1957 and F. de Saussure 1916 (1967). 

^ Survived by his son who adopted the spelling of hU name without an t, 
Profettor at Berne. ’ Of* P- 4 ^ 9 - 

^ Professor at BSle and editor of VR. . • . » . 

• Gf. h. Wamani, **La linguistique romane en Belgique**, in M. de P*wa 

B0I60 (ed.) 1951 pp. 175-^oa. M. ^Icourt and M- Derwa, '*Lcs dibuis de la 
philologie romane* , MRo xviii (1968) pp. 3-Ja, give an account of Romance 
studies at Litee. , _ 

• Cf. R. Posner, **Modernists Versus TraditionaJisU: A Confrontauon m Con- 
tinenul Europe'* (rev. art ofP. Ddbouille el a/, (eds.) >966) in RPh xxi ((966) pp. 
544 ~ 5 ^* 

Bom 1903; his scholarly traditions are carried on by his son Paul (cf. P. 
Delbouille 1901). 

*Cr. A. Zamora Vicente, *'BibliografU LingOistico EspaAola, U^9-}947)» 
in M. de Paiva BoKo (ed.) 1951 pp. 203 ff. and D. Catalin igsS; Particularly 
valuable are Y. h^lkiei^s surveys “Old and New Trends in Spanish Linguisucs , in 
SP xlix (1952) pp. 437-58, and “La filologia espahoU y la Itngtilstica general , in 
A£ta$ t Cw. Int. Hisp. pp. i-^o. Among Spanish periodicals we ibouW 

mention RFE and RDTP, ediCM by V. Garcia de Diego. 

• To quote from Malkiel, SP *!« (195a) p. 444: “Mea6nde* * undisputed 
position of eminence among Spanish a^olan, over a periodof baifa century, has 
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worked under his spell we might make special mention of two more 
junior members of his family— A. Galm^ dc Fuentes and D. 
Catalan. But in the broader sense all recent Spanish linguists have 
been part of Men^ndez Pidal's family and have maintained tradi* 
tional linguistic interests— in medieval language, for instance, in 
dialectology and in literary-linguistic history: let us mention, 
among a host of others, M. Alvar,* A. M. Badia Margarit,* J. 
Corominas,^ V. Garcia de Diego, ^ S. Gill y Gaya, R. Lapesa,^ 

A. Llorente, L. Rodriguez Castellano, and A. Zamora Vicente,^ as 
well as the Catalan ‘grand masters*, A. Griera {born 1887) and F. dc 

B. Moll (born 1903). 

Amado Alonso’ and the phonetician T. Navarro Tomas* spent 
much of their lives in the New World, but still did not lose the 
‘Spanish* tinge to their linguistic thought. Where influence from 
outside has been most strongly felt, in the work of D. Catalin and 
E. Alarcos Llorach,^ it has been from Martinet and the Prague 
School. 


In Spanish America*^ special mention should be made of the 
Argentine: Amado Alonso spent some time as director of the 
Institute dc Filologia at Buenos Aires,** and F. 
Am^ica KrOger (born 1889) is still at Mendoza, while fora 

short period J. Corominas was also at the Cuyo 
Institute de LingUistica (which since 1941 publishes its Anal$s)\ 
B. Tcrracini found refuge from Mussolini in Tucumin before return- 

been one potent reason for the peculiar course which Hispanic studies took in his 
own country until the outbreak of the Civil War. The separation of the main- 
stream of philology into the more narrowly specialised branches of general culture 
i^htory, historical linguistics, textual criticism beside palaeography, and history 
of iiieraiure, which marks such a sharp Une of cleavage between me generations of 
Tobler and Meyer-Lubke in Germany and of Paris and Thomas in France, has at 
no time tended to repeat itself in Spain, possibly in harmony with the prevailing 
integralismo, to quote Castro's felicitoiis term." 

Squally impofiani in a different way, it Dkmaso Alonso, writer and poet, bom 
COM, and professor at Madrid since 1939; cf. D. Alonso 1960-63 (fett.). 

I Born 1993, professor at Granada. 

* Bom 1990, professor at Barcelona; President of the de Linguistique 

Romane. 

* Born 1905, now at Chicago. 

* Born 1878, professor at Burgot, editor of AFEand RDTF~ 

^ Born 1908. professor at Madrid. 

^ Born 1916, professor at Madrid. 

I S* p* 

* Cf. p. 537. 

* Cf. p. ^2. 

Cf. A. M. Barrenchea smd N. B. Costas, "Bibliografia Lingillstica Argentina 
(193^1947)'*, pp. 147-74, and M. L. Wagner **Cr6mca bibliogriffca bispsno- 
americana", in M. de Paiva Boiio <ed.) 1951 pp. 369-98; also R. Lado rl 4l^ (eds.) 
(forthcom^). 

BDff is published in Buenos Aires; to wat RFH (i939>46). 
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ing to his native Italy after the war. Among native Argentinians, we 
should mention P. Hcnriquez Urena (1884-1946) and R. Lida 
(as well as his sister, late wife of Yakov Malkiel, Maria Rosa Lida de 
Malkiel). South America offered shelter too to E. Coseriu who 
spent some time in Montevideo* before going to his present post in 
Tubingen. The work of the Instituio Caro y Cuervo at Bogota,* 
abo merits attention: L. Florez Is among its important figures, VVe 
also note the work of A, Rosenblat in Venezuela, R. Oroz in Chile 
and J. Lope Blanch in Mexico.* 

In Portugal^ only two Universities — Lisbon and Coimbra — arc 
concerned with the teaching of Romance linguistics. M. de Paiva 
Portugal Bol^o (born 1904) andj. G.C. Herculanode Carvalho 

are professors at Coimbra where RPF is edited.^ 
Most linguistic work in Portugal is concerned with the Portuguese 
language. 

The same is broadly true of Brazilian linguistics:^ outstanding 
Brazil names are S. da Silva Nclo (died 1959), F. da 

Silveira Bueno, and J. Mattoso Cimara, Jr. 

In Italian universities expertise in Romance linguistics often goes 
hand in hand with specialized knowledge of Latin and pre-Latin 
substrata, Special attention is given too to dialec- 
tology, as well as to socio-cult ural aspects of lan- 
guage.’ In some ways, then, Italian linguistics is sui gentris, com- 
paratively little influenced from outside.® The names that have 
resounded in the Italian linguistic world during the last three decades 
have nearly all been to some extent associated with ‘Idealist’ 
trends:® Bertoni, Bertoldi, Bkrtoli, Terracini, Migliorini, Tag- 
liavini, Pbani, and Devoto— though, admittedly, a few retained a 
neo-grammarian position — Goidknich {1668-1953), Merlo 
(1879-1960). Outstanding new names are few — G. C. Lepschy, 

*Gf. 


2 1 K' fS4-5- 

« • • * (1945*) has borne the name TfMatmts from vol. vii onwards, 

« (*947-j u published in Mexico. 

GT. M. J. ae Moura Santos <060, and H. Meier, ‘*Um s6culo de lingUUtica 
romjnica^ APxi (1947) pp. 3-14 

• relevant Portuguese periodicals are BF and HP. 

- . SUva Neto, **A Filologia portuguesa no Brasil (I939“J948)”» in M. de 
t <«**•) pp- 34«^ 

, G, Baitlstj, '*Orienumenli generali della linguistica m Italia t930“i9w , 
S * PP- 940-83 and R. M. Ruggieri, *‘1 lavori di linguistica romanza m 

In M. de Paiva Bol^o (ed.) 1951. Periodicals include 

«ii* Tfmir i p. 240 s “In genere la linguistica in luJia non ti chiude 

w iiu^aaioni di metodo cbe giungono dall’csiero; 4 perd restia dall’acceturic 
•cua^boraaione/' 

PP- 45»-3. 
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now in Britain, G. Contini, Norma CosiabUe, and U. Eco deserve 
special mention. 

Perhaps because of its geographical position as the only Romance- 
speaking country In the Balkans, Rumania* has maintained an 
active tradition of Romance linguistics. To counter- 
Rumania natural tendency to isolation that mtist 

beset such a peripheral part of Romania great efforts have been made 
of late to encourage contact between Romanians and other Romance 
linguists: an annual Summer School is organized by the University 
of Bucharest, and International Congresses of Linguists {1967) and 
of Romance Linguistics (1968) have been held in Bucharest. 

Several periodicals, published in Rumanian or French, devote 
space to Romance linguistic problems* and a very active Sociit^ 
Roumaine dc Linguistique Romane founded in 19^4 (President: 
I, Iordan) publishes a regular bulletin. The two principal centres of 
Romance studies arc Bucharest and Cluj (where E. Pctrovici, who 
died in 1968, was professor). 

The 'grand masters* of Rumanian linguistics remain I. Iordan, 
A. Graur, and A. Rosetti, but also outsunding in the last three 
decades have been B. Cazacu,* and I. Cotcanic. Other new names 
arc too numerous to mention:* they include Andrei and Mioara 
Avram, D. Copceag, Alexandra and Florica Niculcscu, Sanda 
Golopenjia-Erctcscu, Valeria Gutu-Romalo, Maria Iliescu, 
D. Macrca, H. Mihiescu, Maria Manoliu, Alexandra Roceric- 
Alcxandrcscu, M. Sala, S. Stati, and E. Vasiliu. The principal 
field of study is, naturally enough, the Rumanian language, and its 
relationship to other Romance languages. Dialectology and 
stylistics* receive particular attention, but the more techmw^ 
aspects of Hngtiistics, like mathematical and statistical’ or phonetic 
studies are far from neglected. 


National Trends Outside Romania 

Outside the Romance-speaking countries, it b the Germanic 
nations that show most interest in Romance lingubtics. Perhaps 

* Cf. especially 1. Popinceanu and T. Onciulcecu ‘'Les Etudes * 
roumaine de I939-J959’*» fuppl. bibl. li (1^53) PP* 

and I. Rldulescu, O^en sent les Etudes de linguutique roumaine ea Rouma 
RLiR JOOdi (1968) pp. 362-79- Also D. Macrca 1959. 

» URy CLm, SCL, RRL, RJFRG. e. ^ ^ ^ 

* For his wife, the psychotinguisi, Tatiana ^aM-Caz^, ^P- 53»‘ 

* A coUeclion of articles that deserve* menUon is Rte. d et. rom. 1959- 

* Cf.p. 467. 
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because national pride is not bound up with the study of neo>Latin 
tongues, the popular appeal of Romance linguistics is less. In 
Britain interest has appeared to decline in the last half-cencury, but 
in Germany and Scandinavia Romance studies are still going strong. 
In the USA it is perhaps signihcant that California, with its Medi- 
terranean climate, and cosmopolitan cultural atmosphere, is 
becoming the cradle of the reborn interest in Romance. In the 
following paragraphs, I shall brieHy survey the state of Romance 
linguistics in a number of non-Romance countries: omissions are 
inevitable and wholly due to my own ignorance, but I feel neverthe- 
less that some such survey is of interest to readers. 


Romance linguistics has had a poor showing in Britain in the last 
30 years indeed it is hardly recognized institutionally at all. 
Britaia University posts in the philology^ of individual 

languages are nearly always linked with medieval 
literature, and often they are held by professional medievalists with 
only an indirect interest in modern linguistics. The Oxford Chair of 
the Romance Languages has been occupied during this period by 
two French medievalists — A. Ewert and T. B. W. Reid; however, 
the advent in 1968 of Stephen UUmann, whose interests arc more 
avowedly linguistic, and modernist, might change the tradition » To 
the Edinburgh Chair of French and Romance Philology, John On* 
was succeeded by D. MacMillan, who has shown comparatively 
little interest in modern linguistics. On W. D. Elcock's death in 
i960, his Chair at Westfield College, London, went to R. C. 
Johnston, previously Professor of French at St. Andrews, who is 
principally known as a medievalist. To the Chair of Leeds in 
French Language and Romance Philology, previously occupied by 
Uilman, has now been elected T. E. Hope, who immediately 
previously was at Manchester.^ On the retirement of Lewis 


^ W. D. Elcock. *'The Contribuiion of English Scholars 10 Romance Lin^uisda 
193^1948", in M. de Paiva Mto (ed.) 1951 concludes (p. 62): '*Such, bnefly, is 
the harvest ^ ibe past ten yean: rather a thin one, but the years were lean/* Since 
then one Chair of Romance has been Icat — at Manchester, after T. B. W. Rdd 
went to Oxfc^, it was converted to a Chair in French Language, though a senior 
post in Romance still exists. 

* In British usage this term indicates mainly what is called elsewhere 'historical 
lin^istica*. 

^His lAteresU lie mainly in the interaction oT French and Italian: cf. **The 
process of neologism recemsidered with reference to lexical borrowing in Romance", 
TPS 1964 pp. 46-^ and T. E. Hope (forthcoming). 
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Harmer, the Draper Chair of French Language and Literature at 
Cambridge went to a literary specialist. The Cambridge lectureship 
in Romance Philology, held by J. Cremona, Fellow of Trinity 
Hall/ omits French from its orbit: French historical linguistics is 
covered by P. Rickard, Fellow of Emmanuel, whose interests lie 
mainly in medieval and sixteenth-century French. At Oxford a 
number of non-cathedratic posts cover aspects of Romance Unguis* 
tics: we should here mention C. A. Robson (Fellow of Merton), 
whose work has been partly concerned with Old French dialects, 
Mrs. D. R. Sutherland (Fellow of Lady Margaret Hall) principally a 
Prove n^ali St, and F. J. Barnett (Fellow of Trinity) whose interests 
cover French and Rumanian.^ 

Elsewhere we might pick out Bedford College, London, where 
N. C. W. Spence* is Reader in French Linguistics, as well as 
Manchester and Stirling where W. Rothwell and G. Price are 
Professors of French; H. Ramsden, too. Professor of Spanish at 
Manchester, has done work on historical Romance linguistics, 
and K. A. VVhmnom, Professor of Spanish at Exeter, has made 
contributions to the study of creole languages.* 

Outside the sphere of 'Modern and Medieval Languages and 
Literatures* Departments, there has been sparse development of 
Romance linguistics; in those universities that have developed 
Linguistics Departments, English and non*European language 
specialists usually predominate.* I believe York is the only Univer- 
sity that unites teaching of Romance language skills (French and 
Spanish) and of linguistics within the same department, though 
some other universities offer degrees that combine courses given in 
Modern Language Departments and Linguistics Departments. 
The prospects for the future development of Romance linguistics in 

Britain are therefore dim, unless there is some change of heart among 
University governing bodies. 


* Maltese by origin, Dr.CremoDa spent his childhood in Italy. He took up his post 
in Cambridge after working with Elcodt in London mainly on dulM^o^ 

* Cf- especially *‘The origins of the in-tei fonni In Romance , TPS 1905 PP* 

^ doctorate thesis was a glossary of Jersey French, and be has since shown 
interest in linguistic <)uestions, a. p. 4 M* 

^ Gf. H. Ramsden 1963. 

* Cf. K. A. Whinnom 1956 and p. 471. . ^ 

* Even when Linguistics specialists received their early training in Rom^cc, tW 
often leave it aside to work on English : I think here of P. H. ^tthews 

and R. C. Huddleston (Oniversity Collie, London)— but cf. p. « 9 * Cun^Y 
enough, too, G. C. Le|^y, the Italian Unguisr, is in the Italian D^rtment a 
Reaung and not the Linguistics Department. 

E.g. Edinburgh, London, Reading, Stirling. 
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In 1948 when E. B. Williams' wrote his survey of a decade of 
Romance linguistics in the USA, the discipline was still in the 
doldrums.^ Since then, however, Romanists have 
sometimes been permitted to take their place in the 
intellectually active Linguistics departments, rather than in the 
overworked Language departments, and so have been able to make 
more of a mark. Although the influence of Muller^ and Spitzer* 
has begun to fade, other masters have come to the fore. Romance 
applied linguistics has leaped ahead $. Saporta at Seattle has 
gathered around him some young transformationalists® for whom 
the future looks bright; R. A. Hall, Jr.,’ at Cornell, has a following 
among historical reconstruct ionbts. The most active school of 
Romance linguistics in the USA is, however, undoubtedly situated 
in Berkeley, California, centred around the person of Y. Malkiel,® 
and with as its organ, the journal R<fmance Philohgy {RPh). In all 
probability, this school will continue to flourish, and lost ground will 
quickly be regained. 

Such a small country as Holland’ can hardly support many 
Romance linguists:'® it has, however, welcomed foreign Romanists 
to its university posts (c.g. the Hungarian B. £. 
NetherUnd* Vidos,“ the IwUan G. Francescato, the Swiss 
P. Zumthor, and the Frenchman P. Guiraud). 
Several of its native*born distinguished personalities have died 
within the last thirty years (Sneyders dc Vogel, A. W. dc Groot, and 
C, deBoer): L. Kukenheim,'* and L. Geschiere'^ arc perhaps the 
most outstanding French linguists in present-day Holland. Mention 
should also be made of H. Schogt,'®a pupil of Martinet’s, who is at 

* ^'Romance Philology in the United Sutes since i 939 ”> in M.dt Faiva Boltfo 

(ed.) 1951 pp, «75-64. See, for American ‘structuralism* pp. 507-19; for Irani- 
forma tional-generative granunarpp. for phonetici, pp« 535 ^»f®f m»tDe- 

matical and statiitical linguistics pp. 533-5* 

* Cf. p. 410. 

»Cf. p. 453. 

t P' 453 « 

* CX. pp. 530— e. 

* Cf. J. E. Lacksirom 1968; P. W. Klein 1968; J. S. Falk 1968. San Diego, 
California, too, appears to be a centre of Romanist transformationalists— e.g. 
S. A. SchMc and R. W. Langacker. 

I g. pp. 5 « 5 - 9 * 

* Cf. W! ^^Vsellen, “La phitologie romaac en HoUande depuis i 939 '’> kt 

M. de Paiva Bol to (ed.) 1951 pp. 285-300. . . ■.£ 

It does support three important UnguisUc joumab : A*. Lt, Lu, and the prolinc 
linguistic pubfiaiioDs of Mouton Sc Co., The Hague. 

‘fCf.p. 415. 

in Amsterdam 1905, Professor at Leiden si n ce 1951 • 

Profesmr at Aattcerdam. 


Cf. p. 460. 
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present in Canada, at the University of Toronto, of M. Valkhoflf (born 
X905) who is now in South Africa and of Q..I.M. Mok (Ajnsterdam). 

Romance linguistics has long flourished in Germany — partly, 

1 am cold, as a result of Humboldt's political influence which led to 
the creation of a number of university posts in 
linguistics. Be that as it may, the number of out- 
standing German-speaking Romanists is too long to 
cite here:* although some, like Vossler and Lcrch, have died since 
Jordan-Orry others have reached a ripe old age, like RohlB^ and 
GamilUcheg.^ If Germ an -speaking Romanists display any particu- 
lar preferences within the field of linguistics, it is probably to 
lexicological and etymol^ical studies (W. T. Elwcrt,* E. Gamill- 
scheg, K. Heger,^ M. Rcgula,* H. Meier,’ and K. Baldinger*) 
though they arc equally at home in dialect studies (G. Rohlfe and 
F. Schiirr®) and structuralist historical grammar (H. Lausberg and 
H. Weinrich*®). Of the numerous others who should be mentioned 
let us cite F. Schalk^ * and M. Wandruszka.*^ Certainly there is no 
sign of faltering in the growth of German Romance linguistics. 

At Copenhagen there are two chairs of Romance languages, 
both of which became vacant in 1942 with the deaths of K. Sandfcld 
and V. Brondal (who succeeded K. Nyrop). 
Denmark g Hasselrot (a Swede) and H. Sten‘* were elected in 

their place but Hasselrot returned to Sweden in 1959* K. Togeby 
became professor in 1955. 

At Aarhus another chair of the Romance langxsages has been 
occupied by A. Blinkenberg'^ since 1934: he was rector of the univer- 
sity from 1937-40. Mention should be made too of P. Hoybye, 

* Cf. A. Kuhn, lingOlsiica romSnica na Alemanha no dccenio dc 193^ 
104B”, in M. de Paiva Bol^ («d.) 1951 pp. 303-39, and H. Flasche 1950. 

3 Cr. p. 468. 

* Cf. p. 469. 

* Born 1906, profisMr at Mainz. 

* Professor at Kiel. 

* Now retired from hu post at Graz. 

^ Professor at Bonn, editor of ASM. „ . , ii.^_ 

* A Swiss by origin, profisasor at Berlin 194B-57* and, since 1957* Heioeioenj, 
wbere he Is now Rector. Cf. p. 4^* 

It rreiburg. 


I X 


* Now retired from his post at 

• Cf. p. 494. 

Professor at Cologne. 


** Professor at Tubingen. ^ j_ 

** P. Hoybye, *‘Lcs dtudes de UnguUiiquc romane au Dancmark 1939^4® • 
M. de Paiva Botio (cd.) 1951 pp. 33 ff. Cf. also Tht CopenMoMS^ pp. 47®“ 
80. Periodicals published in Denmark include ALy Mom, om TCIX>. 

“ Born 1907. *’ Cf- PP- 476-8o. 

Bom 1803. Cf. p. 524, and A. Blinkenberg 19^ JJw.J. . . , , 

Bom 1903, since 1905 Pr^iasor of French at the Handelshojskolea. 
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who, like most of the other Danish Romanists cited here, is mainly 
concerned with the French language. Among younger Danish 
Romance scholars special mention might be made of E. Spang- 
Hanssen. 

In Sweden* too particular attention is paid to French linguistics: 
Gothenburg, Lund and Uppsala all have Chairs of Romance 
Languages, often occupied by a French specialist. 
Sweden ^ Michaclsson was professor at Gothenburg till his 

death in 1962. Since 1938, Alf Lombard* has been professor at 
Lund; since 1957 H. Nilsson-Ehlc* has also held a Chair at Lund 
and B. Hassclrot/ who was from 1945 to 1959 professor at Copen- 
hagen, is now at Uppsala. G. Tilander^ was professor at Stockholm 
from 1937 to i960. For the Romance phoneticians B. Malmberg 
(Lund) and G. Hammarstrdm (Uppsala till 1965. but now in 
Australia) see p. 537. 

Romance linguistics enjoys comparatively little popularity in 
other countries: in the USSR« it is geared mainly to language teach- 
ing needs; in Finland’ Vulgar Latin especially 

co^Liei attracts most attention; in Jugoslavia® the only 

coua lei centre is Zagreb, where the linguistic geogra- 

pher M. Deanovic® was professor; in Hungary*® we should mention 
the work of J. Herman; in Caechoslavakia,* * of Kfepinsky (born 
1875) and Duchdeek, especially; in Poland, of H. Lcwicka, 
editor of Kwarialnik Nicjihlogiczny. 


‘ L. Wberg, *‘La philologie romanc en suWe deouis 1939 ". f 
i ) 1951 pp. 1-32. Pcri^icali published in Sweden include SL and ojy- 


* Bont 1902. 

* Bern >910. 

* Bent leio. 

* Bom 1694. 


• Gf. th^periodical Romatskoia FiWa/iw (Uningrad). MtMion jhouW^ 
ide of R. A. Budagov (comparative Romance $emanU«) and H. O. riotrovMy 


made 

^“^Crli'eworkorViUii.in«. (bom 1905). and e.g. R. , ' 95 ' 

t jiPmtMAt ..^c£ 41 -^ o » iinMiUrimi* rAm^e CA rtniaiMie ti93^ 


Ufitedt 1966. Abo B. Hasselroi, “La Ungubtique romane cn fimano 
i 950 ’\ RLiR xviil (1954) PP. i*?-®?. « publish^ m 

® 2 . Muljacic, “Oh stu* di linguistica romarwa m lugwlavia * 9 ^ 4 - ^ • 
RLaR Ixxvii (je^7) pp. 187-aox. P. Skok (1881-1956) outstanding 

^ p. 468 and the article in honour of hU 70th 

Comp in 0 lx <io6o) ppTm^-si. P. Cuberina b another Jugoslav Romanut 
was at Zagreb: esp^aUy known for his work in catoj, P* in 

at Za^b, J. Jemej should be mentioned. The penodical SRA^ is p 

‘^^ag emigre Hungarians we should mention S. Ullmann and B. E. Vidos. 
‘‘ Cr. the periodical £RB. 
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'Schools and scholars* 

In adopting Orr’s sub>titl<, I am aware that such labels as are 
implied by the term 'Schools* are unpopular, and Z do recognize the 
essential originality and individuality of the outstanding personali- 
ties in the held. Yet (to borrow a technique from Pr ague-school 
phonology) I believe a distinctive, if not a substantial, classification 
of Romance scholars is possible, even though some will fall into 
several classes. True, the 'paradigms* of principles with which they 
work are often developed in other linguistic domains and applied 
by individual scholars to Romance problems (and thereby adapted). 
But 1 think we can ask what problems interest which scholars and 
what factors (training, experience, personality, etc.) influence their 
choice of method or sub-discipline. 1 shall try to define in broad 
terms each method and the scope of each sub-discipline, and, as far 
as possible, to clothe bare theoretical bones with the flesh and blood 
of real Romance scholars, whose individual and unique trajectories 
through the realms of scholarship might exemplify the preoccupa- 
tions and motivations of their fellows. 

My survey is composed of thirteen sections, ten of which cover 
dilTerent methods of approach to language— 'schools’ properly 
so-called — while the other three cover less homogeneous methodo- 
logical approaches, but more narrowly technical subject-matter 
— Phonetics, Applied Linguistics, Mathematical and Statistical 
Linguistics. Influential scholars who do not work in the Romance 
field will of course be discussed, but I shall try as far as possible to 
concentrate attention on their colleagues who applied their general 
principles to the Romance languages. 



B. SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS 


1. Tradilional 


It may well be foolhardy of me to begin my discussion of ‘schools and 
scholars' in Romance linguistics over the last thirty years with the 
heterogeneous, and possibly non-existent, category of ‘traditionalists*. 
It is true that the ‘iraditionar Romance linguist is individualist and 
eclectic in scholarly attitudes: what I seek to emphasize by devoting 
a brief section to him is just what he is Ml, in any overwhelming 
degree at any rate — neither idealist, nor structuralist nor, indeed, 
wed to any particular school of theoretical reasoning- However, 
through all the vicissitudes of linguistic fashions, ‘traditional 
scholars appear numerically preponderant in the Romance field 
and 80 some discussion of their shared altitudes is called for here. 


The traditional philologist is often a butt of satire (witness, for 
instance the caricatural figures in Eugene Ionesco's La Lefon and in 
PUloloey Canetti's Auto da FtY in his remoteness from 

and modern life and absorption in dusty manuscripts: 

Ltnguisiic* Schuchardt and quoted in footnote 

1 on p. 6 of lordan^Orr is only one of a whole canon of comic anec- 
dotes to this effect. In his own view, however, the philologist b a man 
of broad Interests and humanbt leanings: to quote the 191 1 edition 
of the Emyclopatdia Britannua, philology “designates that branch of 
knowledge which deals with human speech and with all that speech 
dbcloses as to the nature and hbtory of man**. In Britbh usage the 

* If I may b« excused a moment of frivolity, I should like to quote, fro^ 
Oxford don detective novelist Michael Innes, this portrait of a 

K t (from 

called hU word-hoard. Prisk dipped into his iitviMble bag. drew » ^5 
apparently at random, fingered it jealously for some ^uies, 
brought out another word. He was whoUy absorbed m the contents ha mywW 
hag, so that Appleby thought he %vas rather like an ingeniously conceived allegory 
of miicrliness/’ 
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‘philologist’s’ interests are mainly linguistic (concerned principally 
with language history), though older established university posts in 
Romance Philology are firmly linked with the teaching of medieval 
literature.^ Elsewhere (especially in Germany, and hence America) 
‘philology’ is concerned as much with literature and civilization as 
with the language as such ; even in this era of specialization, senior, 
distinguished Romance linguists, especially in Scandinavia and 
Germany, devote a good proportion of their time to literary studies. 
Certainly one of the main activities of traditional Romance linguists 
everywhere remains the meticulous editing of texts, especially 
medieval texts, and the description of the language of such texts is 
still a common choice of topic for doctoral degrees. It is hard to 
achieve distinction in such studies before full maturity of age, so not 
surprisingly many of the outstanding figures of the last three decades 
were already mentioned by Icrdcn-Orr.^ The work of such scholars 
is usually, by its nature, of local interest, concerned with a single 
Romance language and only indirectly with Romance linguistics in 
general. In Italy, traditional linguistic scholarship has a slightly 
different orientation, partly perhaps because chairs of s^ottoloiia 
link Romance linguistics with classical and lndo«European studies: 
certainly few Italian linguists have not been influenced by ‘idealism 
or, at any rate, by ‘linguistic geography*.^ 

Of recent years ‘traditionalist* preoccupations have included 
especially pre-Romance substratum studies and hence a particular 
interest in place-names (as well as onomastics in 
•tu^ie?^”' general). Outstanding in this field is the Swiss 
J. Hubschmid who carries on the work of his father, 
J. U. Hubschmied (d. 1966), discussed by lordan-Orr (pp. 229-30)** 
Such studies tend to value documentation for its own sake and so 


' Among such scholars one could mention two successive Profoww of ik® 
Romance language at Oxford — A. Ewert (b. 1891) and T. B. W. Reid (0. I90I^ 
In France Mario Roques (1875-1961) was an outstanding figure. The most lower* 
ing personality of all was probably Ram6n Menendez Pidal (1869-1968, professor 
at Madrid since 1925) whose influence on Spanish linguistics has been paramount 
for well over half a century and who represents all that is good in trat^iioiuJ 
philological scholarship, (cf. p. 419). Perhaps the greatest of his pupih was 
Alonso (1896-1952). The weightiest of this scholar's purely linguisuc works wm 
probably A. Alonso 1955. A memorial volume Misedim filotogiea ra mrmeno « 
Amado Alonso appeared m Anh. iv (1954)* ^* also p. 420. 

^ Cf. p. 411, n. I. 

’ Cf- pp. 451-3. . - uu 

• Hub^hmid adopted the older spelling of his father's name in * 94 ®* 
voluminous and astonishingly erudite work includes the following monogmpn* m 
the series: J. Hubschmid 1949, i 955 » * 9 ^ a St b, 1965. For 
amination of Mubschmid's work and of substraul studies in general cf. Y . Maixic» 
in L xxxviii (1962) pp. 149-65. 
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arc trying for the reader, however fascinating for the writer. They 
often combine meticulous examination of data with bold conjecture 
about little-known pre-Romance tongues, but contribute little to lin- 
guistic theory and methodology and so arc hardly appreciated outside 
their specialist field. 

Confrontation between ‘traditionalists* and ‘modernists is 
rarely risked, each type of linguistic scholar cautiously avoiding the 
Traditional ^ meeting docs take place— as at a 

versus Liege colloquium in 1964/ collaboration is often 

modem revealed to be almost unattainable, owing to the 

different tastes, aims, and methods of the groups. At Liege, those 
who rallied to the ‘traditional* banner saw themselves as essentially 
positivist, concerned with ‘petits fails vrais’ as distmet from the 
abstract schemata of the structuralists* {and before them, 
same line of development, the ncogrammarians). By the same token, 
they also regard themselves as ‘humanist*, fascinated by the immense 
variety of linguistic behaviour, reflecting the multiple facets of 
human nature and society. On a less fundamental level, traditiona • 
ists have a distaste for abstract— nay ‘abstruse’— exposition and 
terminology, preferring discursive and anecdotal style and even 
daring to appear frivolous in face of the severity of much modem 
UnguUtic writing. They do, however, show more tolerance for 
others’ views than most modernisu, ready to accept that truth as 
many aspects each to be approached from a different angle. 

The traditionalists’ opponenu condemn their lack of interest m 
methodology and their dislike of generalisation and abstraction, 
regarding their ad hoc empiricism as indicative of a clinging to 
outmoded scientific method. Thus, in this technocratic age, lor 
all their meticulous integrity, they are often regarded as ’unprofes- 
sional’, preferring genteel games to the austere and rigorous pursuit 

of abstract truth. . . 

One American caricature — Eugene Nida*s Dr. Zilch ^ 

portrays the ‘traditionalist’ bugbear of linguists of the Bloomfieldian 
era, who sneers at the structuralists* interest in ‘illiterate Unguages, 
which as objects of study can never rival the glories of Greek and 

‘ The proceedinp of ihe oolloquion. are publuh^ « ' 

(P. DelbJuilie II e/aedi.) 1966); cf. R. Posner “hWernuu Veniu Trad.uonaluts, 

• confronuUQn in Cwtinenul Europe*', ^re now 

» Oddly enough, in America it i» the Bloomfieldian 
dbmiued as poeilivUt (or more exacily ‘Baconian ) ^ BacR 

lerians- who ^ Oiemielve. the guardian, of «■<;?“«<= 

UnguUiique itructuieUe et phUoMphie des tcicnca , m Proillmei 4 a Umgagi 1900. 

iMid. 1947. 


PP. 11 
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Latin. Furthermore he maintains a *purist* attitude to correctness 
in language, blindly equating socially unacceptable native usage 
with non*native and ungrammatical linguistic constructions. Has 
dislike of novel methods and fresh approaches to the study of 
language is symbolized by his rejection of exact terminology in 
favour of time-honoured vagueness. 

Needless to say, the upholders of linguistic tradition protest 
against such cartoon Aunt Sallies. With some justiAcation, they do 
admit suspicion of linguistic methods exemplified mainly in des* 
cription of exotic, unwritten languages, but this Is partly because the 
end results are not easily verifiable. Where they appear 'purist* in 
linguistic orientation they often point to the complexity of social 
attitudes to language in the highly developed cultures with which 
they are concerned, as distinct from the 'primitive* social and 
economic organisms of non-literate societies. Moreover they often 
suspect chat the modern delight in the creation of new terminology 
betokens a desire for mystification and an impatient rejection of the 
fruits of centuries of scholarship. 

Self-styled traditional linguistic scholars are by no means only 
medieval or classical in their orientation. A long tradition of 
— ... empiricist linguistic description serves the needs of 

studies of language teaching and there is today no shortage 
contemporary of scholars to carry on the tradition. In this respect, 
French is the best served of the Romance languages, 
perhaps because the most widely taught. Apart from native French 
speakers,' Scandinavian linguists^ most often engage in careful 
description of the French language. The material for such descrip- 
tions is provided primarily by the written language, as used by the 
'best authors*. The linguistic value-judgement implied in the choice 
of such material is anathema to some ‘modern*, especially American, 
schools of thought, but the basis for protest is possibly more socio- 
cultural than linguistic. Sometimes, of course, purist outbursts arc 
so flamboyant as to capture popular imagination and hit the head- 
lines : EUemble*s condemnation of ‘franglais’ is the supreme example. 
But such outbursts do not represent serious linguistic scholarship 
though they may be revelatory of tensions that lie below the placid 
traditionalist surface. 

* Cf: p. 418. Let US mention, for instance. P. Imbs (b. 1908), cx-R«cterof Nsa^ 
(cf. P. Xmbs 1953 and i960). He shows influence m G. Guillaume, u »ees 
another important French 'traditionalist', R-L. Wagner (b. 1905* 

Caen I934'‘46, and at Paris since 1947). 

^ Cf. pp. 426-7. One example'm A. Blinkenbera (b. 1693)* Proftasor a* 
Aarhus, Elenmark (cf. A. Blinkenberg i999<^ and i9W>). 
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In linguistics as elsewhere it may be true that tradition is digested 
experience’ — certainly traditional Romanbts absorb eclectically 
features of all established schools of thought while resisting anything 
that savours of charlatanism or humbug. Today they owe most to 
empiricism and to sociological thought in the French tradition, but 
they have abo adopted some of the less extreme contributions of 
idealist lingubtics and of lingubiic geography. They still resbt post- 
Saussurean structuralbm and are particularly hostile to quasi- 
mathematical formalbm. Their works rarely lack integrity and 
honesty, but they show little sign of excitement for the experimenta- 
tion and controversy that have made linguistics so enthralling a 
discipline in the last few decades. 

Work on the Romance languages b still predominantly traditional 
in its methodological orienution: a catalogue of worthy linguists 
following the tradition would be superfluous here. We have only to 
look at the papers given at recent Congresses of Romance Linguists 
to sec that solid empirical work b more in evidence than sparkling 
theoretical innovation. It may even be that the Romanist’s un- 
willingness to depart from well-worn paths — partly for institutional 
reasons and partly perhaps because of the nature of the material he 
handles— is one of the causes of his sub-discipline’s falling out from 
the forefront of lingubtic science. 


d. Nto^Traditional 

Scholars arc rare who can combine the ‘digested experience’ of 
tradition with the breadth of vbion that engenders methodological 
innovation, bridging the gaps between ‘outworn* positivism and 
‘new-fangled* formalbm. For one thing, the physical and mental 
effort of mastering different lingubtic techniques and absorbing, 
without confusion, the proUfic and heterogeneous literature of a 
century and a half of lingubtic scholarship b beyond the capacities 
of most. Too often scholars make the choice cither of ignoring work 
in a contemporary vein, or of not exploring, for the nuggets o 
truth it may contain, past work whose methodological framework 

may be out-moded. . . • 

Scholars who do perform the arduous feat of ‘bridge building can 
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hardly expect a large following of disciples, but do, I think, deserve 
special attention and admiration. My title *neo-traditional' 
attempts to group together two such Romance scholars — who have 
otherwise lit lie in common — Yakov Malkiel and Pierre Guiraud.^ 
They both share an interest in 'traditional* problems (especially 
etymology and word formation) and a mastery of 'positivist’ methods 
(meticulous attention to detail and accurate consideration of data) 
coupled with an appreciation of methodology and a gift for an 
innovatory thought. Guiraud differs from Malkiel especially in his 
statisiico«mathematical orientation; Malkiel is perhaps unique in 
his combination of 'flair* with rigorous methodology and theory and 
scrupulous collection of data. 


Malkiel was born in Kiev in 1914 and took his Ph.D in Berlin in 
1938. Nazi oppression occasioned his emigration to the USA, 
where he has graced the Californian campus of 
M^Uel Berkeley since 1942. His doctoral thesis Das 

substantivierU A<ije<tiv in Franzbsischtn was hailed in 
reviews^ as representative of the best traditions of European scholar* 
ship and was to herald a prolific production of monographs and 


articles, at first mainly on Hispanic themes. In Malkiel’s early 
years in America a certain lack of familiarity with his academic 
surroundings, as well as some unsureness in his use of the English 


language, led to his writing meticulous and detailed work of a more 
discincily traditional flavour. In his prime, however, his methods 
became more daring without ever slipping from scrupulous integrity, 
and he also became the most articulate of Romance methodologists, 
exposing with clarity and coherence the oAen unformulated prin* 
ciples and techniques that underlie Romance linguistic scholarship. 
In the academic atmosphere of the ’fifties his was often a voice in the 
wilderness, but the greater tolerance of the ’sixties has brought him 
into his own— -and indeed he was in 1965 President of the Linguistic 
Society of America, a much coveted honour. The quick briUian« 
and wit of his thought, coupled with the breadth and depth of his 
knowledge, bear the mark of central European education *dc 

' The title hu previously been applied to Ramdn Mentodez Pidal, 1 ^ 
lights a 'traditionaJist* ; it U perhaps a more ajn description of two nwre 
memben of the Menendea Fidal laxnily — Diego CatalliA and Alvaro Calmo at 
Fuentes. 

* By V. T. Holmca, Jr. in L xv (1939) PP* 805-17: by L. Spioer in A/LaIiv 
( 1939) pp. 146-59: and by B. Lerch w lx (1940; pp. 286^. 
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Tepoquc’ : today his English style has acquired a sparkle only found 
among those who came late lo the language. Peculiarly enough 
then, although often his subject-matter might appear in other hands 
turgid and unwieldy, his treatment of it has on one occasion been 
passed over as ‘fun* — though never as ‘lightweight*. 

Perhaps from modesty, Malkiel has not yet published a hard 
cover* book-length continuous work, though one volume of collected 
essays has now been published and another is in the press.* It 
may be that he remains ‘traditional’ enough to prefer to leave aside 
his ‘great work of synthesis’ for full maturity: haste to get into print 
is one of the more distasteful aspects of the modern academic scene! 
He himself foresees that he will continue to altci naie monograpliic 
and theoretical probings, for, he says, “pure theory happens not to 
satisfy me”. 

Apart from his great, indeed unique, contribution to Romance 
linguistics in his essays and monographs, Malkicl’s work as editor of 
Romanct Philology calls for special note here. Founded 
•^Romance ^hen the end of the war brought a spate of 

^ new linguistic periodicals, it is published by the 
University of California Press and, even though geographically 
located far from Romance cultural centres, it has become one of the 


most prestigious periodicals in lU field, with a circulation of move 
than eleven hundred. Its ‘iradiiionar name reflects its comparative 
friendliness towards both literary and linguistic studies of the 
Romance languages ; unlike some other periodicals it has always been 
marked by tolerance in theoretical attitudes. Any contributor uill 
bear witness to the amount of labour and care Malkiel and his 
assistants lavish on the pieces submitted to them: moreover, to 
retain balance and interest Malkiel often solicits articles, paying 
particular attention to provoking lively discussion in the impoi lani 
review article section. In a field like Romance philology where today 
scholarly work sometimes passes nearly unnoticed and rarely 
awakens echoes in wider realms, Malkiel’s efforts to provoke and 
maintain exchange of opinion arc of prime importance and, if there 
is to be a ‘renaissance* of Romance linguistics, he will probably be ixs 


leader. 

Malkiel’s linguistic interests arc predominantly, though not 
exclusively, historical and his special competence is in the HKpainc 
languages.^ His Argentinian wife, Maria Rosa Lida, who tragically 


^ Y. Miillud >968 and (forthcoming). 

* For general a^reciation of Malkid's works by one 


of his pupils, cf. K. D. 
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died in 1962, was a Hispanic and classical philologist of traditional 
leanings/ who may have inspired him to retain his respect for the 
more unfashionable type of scholarship amid the alien atmosphere of 
post-war America. 

The historical problems that have been Malkiers continuing 
preoccupation concern especially the lexical aspects of language — 
in particular etymology and word formation — though he has made 
original and inspired contributions to the study of historical mor- 
phology and phonology. HU particular talent lies in his ability 
deftly to interweave the strands of lexical, morphological, and 
phonological data into a tapestry that displays the structural develop- 
ment of a language: what might in other hands appear a confused 
and tangled mass of unrelated fails divers U carefully sorted out into 
meaningful order. HU versatility and hU penchant for theoretical 
generalization, help to account for the leading position he occupies 
in Romance linguistics today. I hope I owe no apology for allotting 
him space almost proportionate to hU stature. 

In sheer bulk etymological studies are very important especially 

in MalkiePs earlier work: etymology has been a continuing interest 

for him, but it has been supplemented particularly 
Etymology in the last decade by a growing mass of studies on 
historical phonology and morphology (especially 
verbal inflection) as well as more and more theoretical and metho- 
dological essays principally concerned with the scientific status of 
historical linguistics. 

A traditional form taken by etymological studies U that of the 
succinct note discussing the origins and hUtory of a single word: it is 
this sort of etymological scholarship that is often derided as trivial 
and dilettante, especially when the words studied are chosen for 
their titillating semantic characterUtics (scatological or obscene items 
are of special appeal to some etymologUts!). Short etymological 
notes arc to be found in Malkiel’s work/ but even then they include 

Uitti, **ProbIecns in Hispanic and Romance Linguistics (Selected Writings of 
Yakov Matkiel)*', in HR xxxiv (1966) pp. ft49-55. 

' For obituary and other appreciations cf. especially RPh xvii (19^3)* 

Rosa Lida was *tradilionar only by Anglo-Saxon standards: she was by eU 
accounts ‘faroucbemeni ind^pendante*. Professor MalkicI writes '*Sbe never 
interfered with my editorial decisions and at no time tried to inAuence my 
research.** 

* E.g. ** 01 d Judaco-Spanisb jwgurria *mess, dish', in L xxi {1945) PP* 

“The Etymology ofOSp ^sgar*’, in MLQ,yi (1945) pp. 149-60 (taken up again, 
corrected and revised as **LatIn pedtca^ *psksum and pzrtiga in Hispvtc^ 
Romance”, in A. Lombard 1968 (fet.); “The Etymology of Old Spanish 
in RQxxvii (1946) pp. n2~aa; “The Etymology of Spanish esperiega, j 

in i^^xxviii (1949) pp. 394-311; “The Etymology of Hispanic <rrm**, in FMLA 
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references lo the “word families” to which his chosen items belong. 
Most of Malkiers etymological studies are concerned with sucli 
word families — grouped onomasiologically/ etymologically,^ mor- 
phologically,^ phonologically,* as well as semantically and dcriva- 
tionally.^ Malkiel’s concern principally with the Tamil ies’ or 
'fields* is essentially structural in its theoretical base, but always 
dynamic rather than static: he is always at pains to demonstrate the 
interaction and inicrpcnciTaiion of members of the same family, 
introducing a complexity of development not easily summed up in 
abstract formulae. He himself admits a fascination which springs 
from the very intractability of the material he juggles with, and he 
refuses to take the easy way out. A recent work of synthesis^ des- 
cribes his attitude, emphasizing that — attractive though etymological 
explanations that rely on semantic association might be — the real 
test, rigid though negative, must be that of form, leading to elegant 
and adequate solutions in which ”the grammatical jig-saw puzzle has 
been neatly solved and the semantic fitting into a cultural context 
has become perfectly smooth” (p. 183). 

Ixiv (1949) pp. 570*84! **Cundir. Hiuoria de ona palabra y un probicma eii* 
mol^lco", in R. Oro* * 954-5 Test.) pp. *49-66 ; “.Aniiguo c^paftol y gallcgopor- 
tuges twir in .\RrH x (1956; pp. 585-95- 

' “Studies in Hispano* Latin Homonymies: passclw*. pactcs. ff.ctvs, ossptc- 
TVS, SUSPSCTVS, FISTULA in Ibcfo-Romancc'*. in L xxviii (*93*) pp. 299 - 33 ®; 
“Studies in Spanish and Portuguese .\nimal Names*', in HR xxiv (195$;. pp. 
1 15-43 and 207-31. 

* “Italian ti<irle{ano and its Romance offshoots**, in RPh ii (*949^ PP 3.*?“®^; 
**From *bay-coloured* 10 *spleen*: the Romance phase of Latin badhs’*, in .10/ 
xxxix (1954); pp. t66^7. “The Luso-Hispanic Descendants of potjo”. In 1. 
Conzilez LIubera 1959 (test.) pp. 193-210. 

* “Hispanic a/g«(i)c« and related formations. .A Study of the Siiatirication ®l >[»<' 

Romance Lexicon in the Jberian Peninsula'*, in L'CPL i (1948.^ PP* 357 •442* The 
companion piece is “Old Spanish Wi<0, HR xiii (19451 PP* 9®4“3®* 

* ^‘La derivacidn dc rtbt/ie, nM^io y las fuenies del grupo de consort.-nitcs 

-W- en iberorroin&nico“i in R. Menendez Psdal 195 ® ifcsi.) pp. 91-124; 
mologia y cambio fon^tico debit (Trayectoria ibero-rom^nka dc sifdiccs, Msin- 
CASCEN, MEPICtXA)*', /5 (igSj) (J**'*^' PP* 127'? •' , „ 

* ‘\Unttar~€nIrisl*ttr. Adjeciival Wrbs in Spanish. Portuguese and Catalan . 

SP xxxviii (1041) pp. 429-61; “The Word- Family of Spanish desworoitnr, Portu- 
guese <si(o)f 9 cr ‘crumble’ in PMLA Ixiii < t948) pp. 785-802 ; “ The Etymology 
of Hispanic rfjlai/ic, rojtnJ^, wfoH'\ in RPh i (1 947-48 ^ pp. 209-34; “The .^nclenc 
Hispanic Verbs fi»s/ 4 {cr, pwfaear, pn/A^er. A Study in Eivmology and \Nord- 
Formaiion", in RPh iii (1949-50) pp. 27-72; “Old Spanish paiaditM, 
pclanaano, p 4 itaciego*\ in P.\tLA Ixv <1950) pp- 9+4-74; “Spanish and 

4 u(ndo, Poriuguese-Galician-.Xsturian dwde, Lconese dwdh, Central .Xmencan 

in A. M. Huntington 1952 (fesi.) pp. 361-92; •;E5paftol ‘ncgresiino y 
*blanquccino'“, in Quadtmi Ibiro-Affttriemn t Turin) xviii (195®) PP* 89~9*» 
“BspaAol antiguo ‘cuer’ y ‘coracOn**’, in BH lx (1958) PP« >8^363 and 327-63; 
“Solwe el nOcTeo ctimol^ico de esp. ant. ‘desman (d) ar*, ‘desman (o)*. Lat j>e-, 
DJ. vaxabe’*, in Fi viii {1962) (1964} PP* *85-**** ^ . .. 

* “Form versus Meaning in Etymological Analysis: Old Spanish autc luck . 
in J, H. Merriott 19^ pp. 167-03. 
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MaLkiel’s etymological theories are aptly summed up in his 1962 
essay “Etymology and General Linguistics*\' Here he claims some 
degree of autonymy for etymology, within the realm 
Methodology lexicology, setting out four reasons for such a 
claim (pp. 100-1). He outlines a programme for 
the encouragement of etymological studies, including some sugges- 
tions for refinement of technique. Malkicl is, however, perhaps too 
optimistic about the possibility of the establishment of etymology as 
a discipline with substantial following: he himself admits (p. 219) 

Only at rare intervals do etymological cruxes qualify as thesis subjects, 
since they present an uncomfortably high concentration of difficulties and 
pre9upFK>se such balanced perspective as can be slowly gained from ex- 
perience alone. 


The flash of inspiration and enlightenment that is part of the 
etymologist*6 special gift is recognized as essential by Malkiel, 
though he casts some doubt on Spitzer's dictum **Such’ keine 
Etymologien; flnde sic!” The flash, he claims, has to be preceded 
by careful and rigorous ordering of material. In today’s restless 
academic atmosphere young scholars are more often attracted by 
the broad sweep of abstract theory than by painstaking accumula- 
tion of data : etymology will in all probability remain a domain of 
the gifted and the experienced. 

Malkiefs interest in the development of *word families* has 


its morphological corollary in his work on word forma- 
tion and derivation. Although numerically his 
fo^Mtion monographs in the more specialized field arc less 
numerous than in etymology,* it is here perhaps 


Etymological 
touched, are 


* “^e^?>cvclopmcnt ofiuu in Latin and Romance", in L xw (194O 
118; the counterpart "Zur Subetaotlviening der Adjektiva im Romaniscn^ 
aber den Ursprung dcs Typua ATraAcrluu, iKmATfUA**, »pp«ar^ 

Copenhagen in 1943 in Cluska H MtSzt>ciia v (1943) Pp. 238-5®* v 

French Sources of the English ‘ampsT, *withdrow-al' typ«' » ^ Journal of Esgjw ^ 
Gtrman Phileloe^ xliii (1944) pp. 80-7; "The Derivation of Hispanic 
Jialdad(i) and in UCPL i (1945) pp. 189-214; "The LatmBad^W 
of the Spanish Suffix *1010. Studies in the Genesis of a Romance 
RPk iv (1950) pp. J7-45J "Los inierfijos hispSnicos. Problcma de UnguMU» 
hUi6rica y estructural", tn A. Martinet t957-62 (test.) ii, pp. 107-99 »_ 

Sources of the Hispanic Suffix -cic, -ofo", in L xxv {1959) PP* X 93 “* 58 » 
Aportaciones para cl estudio del Sufijo in /fRFn xii (i 959 ) PP* 

(with K. D. Uiiti) *X*anden francais gai-oM, ir*w, 7 «»gwt-oM, et leun contrepam® 
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that Malkicl has exerted most inBuence on young scholars. ‘ 

We are lucky enough, to have, from Malkicrs own pen, a masterly 
and scintillating synthesis of a quarter of a century’s work and 
thought on the subject — a series of talks given by special invitation at 
the Linguistic Institute of America in 1964, published under the 
title Gtnetic Analysis 0/ Word Formation} Here Malkiel explains his 
choice of a field of scholarly endeavour which seems to some un- 
attractive and unrewarding (p. 307): 

I believe in retrospect that I have, over the years, been greatly disturbed 
by two mutually exclusive currents of linguistic thought and practice 
by which it has been my fate to be caught in different climates and that 
research in derivation and composition has offered me, on both occasions, 
some kind of powerful anti-toxin. 1 shall call these two currents lexicaliza- 
Uon as against grammaticaliaation of linguistic thought. 

Lixicalization is the term Malkiel applies to atomistic anti- 
abstract attitude to language study chat was fashionable in pre-war 
Europe (and of which incidentally lordan-Orr was the most infiuen- 
tial mouthpiece). Linguistic geography, especially in its Word-and- 
Thing branch, and ‘idealistic* linguistics concentrated most on 
multifarious lexical aspects of language. GTammaticaiizoiion is 
Malkiefs term for the post-war American fad for abstract structural 



(revUed snd much expanded in Y. Milluel 1968 pp. 357 An VJPf*'***^l 
detailed iludy, ‘‘Patterns of Derivational Suffixation in the Cabramego Dialect o 
East-Central Asturian'*, is also due to appear shortly in M. R. Haas (forthcoming) 

^ ‘ ^ome works on word-formation that bear Malkiel's distinctive 

J. R. Craddock and E. S. Georges “The Hispanic Sound-Suffw -ijfo . in m xvii 



(1066-67) pp. 176-B6; Anita K. Levy. “Contrastive Development in HJspano- 
Komance ot Borrowed Gallo-Romance Suffixes", in JJPA xvm (1965-w) pp. 
399-4«9. XX (1966-67) pp. 296-320; P- M. Uoyd “An Analytical Survey of Studies 
inRomance V^d-K>rmaiSir, in RPh xvii (1^3-64), PP*. 73^7°; Wai^arei 



panion piece; t/4**in»***i»v — .... j.* * »» u 

Proparoxy tonic Derivatives of calla in Hispano-Romance and Sardinian , nas 
appeared in RPh xxi (1068) “Emmanuel S. Georges Mecnorial (pp. 430-49K 
which likewise includes a major chunk, meiiculousty revised by his executors, 01 
Georges* own thesis: “Past-Participal Nouns: Their Development from Latin to 
Romance*', pp. 368^1. Finally, there has appeared P. M. Lloyd 1968, his nrsi 
poat-doctoral Do^-length study. 

’ T. A. Sebeok (ed.) 19664. pp. 305-64. 
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model building, in which the less tidy lexicon was neglected in 
favour of the ‘closed systems* of grammar and phonology » which 
lend themselves to elegant and economical description. 

For Malkiel the special fascination of a study of word formation, 
and especially ofaffixal derivation, is that it necessitates a dialectic 
between the two modes of thought: parts of the apparendy amor- 
phous lexicon are morphologically structured, though not with the 
tightness of, for instance, inflectional paradigms. Loose, uneconomU 
cal structures arc less likely to be stable than more tightly-knit ones, 
consequently dynamics of word formation appear more kaleido- 
scopic and less easily formulable into static algorithms. Malkiel’s 
talents, as we have seen, are better displayed to advantage in the 
piecing together of mosaics than in the manipulation of Saussurean 
chessmen or digital computers, and yet he is quick to detect the 
triviality of atomistic studies: hence his predilection for a no-man’s- 
land so often deserted by both ‘humanists* and ^scientific* linguists. 

In his potentially seminal synthesis, Malkiel constructs an ex- 
plicatory model for the description of afhxal derivation, attaining all 
the rigour, though none of the aridity, of modern linguistic practice; 
at every stage he aptly illustrates, especially from Romance lan- 
guages (indeed he would be quick to point out that he does not use 
data to illustrate abstract features, but constructs his model on the 
basis of generalization from data). At one point (p. 338) he gives an 
invaluable outline of the canon of operations by which to seek an 
explanation of a derivational suffix in any language: first, sifting 
the suffixal material into lexical strata (semantic, morphological, and 
chronological) ; secondly, examining it in relation to its potential 
rivals among other suffixes in the language; and lastly, focusing 
attention on the various pressures that can bring it to prominence 
within its structure. One language item is thus examined within the 
framework of the whole economy of the language, which in its turn 
is firmly placed in its socio-cultural and chronological setting. 

For the complexity of his model Malkiel makes no apology, 
eschewing the (p. 364) ‘*temptation to sweep under the rug what- 
ever pieces do not fit into . . . rigid pigeon-holes**. Indeed, he 
“treasures anomalies since they may serve as priceless clues to past 
stages, buried under later dep>osit$ and equally important to future 
phases not yet clearly outlined**. Nevertheless anyone who is 
familiar with the chaotic character of the raw material that can so 
easily overwhelm the unskilled, will marvel at the economy and 
elegance of Malkiel *s exposition, never deteriorating into dull 
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cataloguing and yet retaining the rigour demanded by modern 
linguistics. 

Malkicl’s third specialist interest lies in the processes of change 
within the more tightly structured aspecu of language. Again his 
aim is explanation, rather than merely description 
and he tends to stress interaction of linguistic levels 
rather than separation of levels. On the phonologi- 
cal level, Malkiel is far from denying the utility of 
sound laws, but he docs emphasize that their scope is limited and 
that the data on which they arc constructed should be carefully 
sifted to exclude the effect of extraneous influences (morphological, 
lexical, cultural, and so on). His purely phonological writings* are 
concerned primarily with a more rigorous definition of the environ- 
mental conditioning of 'regular' sound change.* More often, 
however, Malkiel is at pains to point out the complex interlocking 
of different types of sound change, conditioned by the needs of all 
the complementary aspects of language structure.* The novelty of 
Malkiel's approach is summed up:^ 

Whereas the older historical grammar operated chiefly with alternatives 
(c.g, substratum influence vs. internal sound changed the explicative gram- 
mar of the future after carefully isoalting and defining each force that can 
possibly have been involved, will start from the assumption that in the 
overwhelming majority of observable situations there have been at work 
configurations of contributing forces. The highest attainable level of analysis 
will then be a systematic enquiry into the tendeniial complemcniariiv. 
i.e. co-efficiency, or mutual exclusion, of such isolable agencies. 


Historical 

phonology 

and 

morphology 


Malkiel pays special attention to the classic category occasioning 
'disturbance' of regular phonological processes which is ofieji known 

‘ E.g. “Towards a Unified System of Oassificaiion of Lailn-Spanish V'o"’®* 
Correspondences’', in RFh xvi (1964-63) pp. 153-69; “Quelquc* appnea. 

lions de la “Loi de Verncr” aux fails romans , in CFS xaiii ( 1966) pp. 75 “^? 
(''Melanges A. Burger'*). *m • 1 

* The following articles on Hispanic phonological themes by C. Blavlock <^ve 


-*53-71; ASSimiiauon 01 stops to rreceomg 

RPh Jtix (1966) pp. 418-34; “Latm U, LU in the Hispanic Dialects; Retroflexion 
and Le nit ion'*, RPh xxi (»o68) pp. 368-91. These four pieccsioinilyform a dis- 
tillation of the author’s «rkeley thesis (1964). Studm in Poss^blt Oittf^lmbnan 
hijiutwe on Hisponc*^>nc$tct Phottoioty- . , 

* B.g, “Weak Phonetic Change. Spontaneous Sound -Shift, Lexical Contamina- 
tion**, in li xi (1962) pp. 263-75; “feconomie phonologique et perte 
M. Delboullle 1964 (fest.) i, pp. 409-16; and the monograph-length The inter- 
X* J ^(T. — i>v i.ev< 



million 
xvi 


(J969) p. 275. 
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av 'analogical lcvelling\' It has long been recognized that the mor» 
phological paradigms partake in idiosyncratic diachronic processes, 
but the mcchanKm of ‘analogical levelling’ is not satisfactorily 
understood.^ Taking into the account the interlocking structural 
levels, Malkiel has concerned himself particularly with the develop- 
ment of Hispanic verbal paradigms. His earliest ventures in this 
field ^ %vere of particular moment to me personally, as they opened 
my eyes to a way of solving an intractable problem I was tussling 
with in my early post-doctoral days — the ‘irregular’ phonological 
development of the Romance verb imperfect endings.* Later, more 
extended monographs have developed and perfected MalkieVs 
ideas, especially on means by which sound change is occasionally 
conditioned by the demands of morphological economy.^ A very 
recent cssa>^ shows that Malkiel has not meanwhile abandoned the 
line of thought of his 1959 article, that I had found so inspiring — 
that of a dynamic structuralist approach to morphology tracing the 
inicraciion of syntactically related forms, as well as their mutual 
repulsion when pathological homonymy threatens, A quotation 
aptly underlines one of the original features of this approach which 
seeks to explain 


* Cf, /prrftfH-Orr, p. t4» elc, . . l 

* Rcc«ni work on analogical levelling includes several articles by V%*. Martciaa: 
cf. especially 'Tendances generates des changements analog ques'*, Li vii (>959) 
pp. eo8-3S5 and 3S7“4eo; ‘Tendances gdn^rales du d^veloppemeni morpholo- 
fique”. li xii ( 1963} pp. 19- 38; ‘'Sur quelques regularity dans le d^veloppement 
de la conjugal son cspagnole . RLiR xxvii <1963) pp. 436-0; "D^velop^ntc^* 
phonetique irregulier et frequence d'emploi'\ A<fts /o*Co/tg. (sfrasbeurg) /po^ voi. 
iii. pp. 91 1-34; and *'A propos de T analogic progressive; Lis xxxiii (1967) 

C'f. also K. Baldjngeri *‘Die progressive Analogic (Am Beispiel '“on vufUni, 
sitifH/t rhUUitli", in NI. DeJbouille 1064 (fesi.) pp. 65-89. ^ 'n 

^ ‘The Contrast iom4is^ lomdia^s, ^uerHs'^ qutriaAs in Classical Spanuh , m 
HA xvii (1949) pp. 159-65; ‘Towards a Reconsidemtion of the Old Spanish im- 
perfect in -Id • ir * j n NR xx \ ii ( 1 959) pp. 435^ t • , . 

* Cf. R. Posner, “The Imperfect Endings in Romance**, TPS 196* *2^"! 

other studies by me on verwl inflection that owe much to Malkiel 8 mdirwt 
influence are “Phonology and Analogy in the Romance Perfect'*, in 
(1963-64) pp. 419-31, “The Romance Imperfect and Conditional Endmga— 
Further ^ntrioution'*, in^A^xxxvii (1965) pp. 3-10. . 

* “Paradigmatic Resistance to Sound Change. The Old Spanish 

Forms tirfr, vida against the background of the Recession of primary -a- ^ 

xxxvi (tqGo) pp. 981-345; “Diphthongiiation, monophthongiaation, ^ 

Studies in their Interaction in the Paradigm of the Old Spanish •irVe^ ’ 

(1966) pp. 430-79; “The Inflectional Paradigm as an Occasionad 
of Sound Change*' — paper given to a symposium on hbtorical Unguisuo in Aitf 
Texas, 19^, and printed in W. P, Lehmann and Y. Malkiel (eds.j 

* “Le nivcilemeot morphologique com me point de depart d*une ‘loi phonCnqu^ 
La monophtongaison occasionndle de ir et w en ancien espagnol'*, 

J. Frappier (forthcoming) (fest.). Cf. also a new *‘Deux problimes de 
g4n4rale illustr4s par le parfait fort de I’ancien hispano-roman”, in R. Lejcvnc 

1968 (fest.)pp. 587-99 • 

^ From HR xvii (1949) p. 165. 
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an «xi3ting anomalous situation by going on to reconstruct the (non- 
existent) state of affairs that one would have expected to have prevailed 
under norcnal circumstances and subsequently by attempting to determine 
the specific inconveniences which, in the given case, appear to have deterred 
a group of speakers for quite some while from accepting that norm. 


Explanation of morphological change as influenced by structures 
of homonymy ('^certaines sym6tries structu rales gravemenc com- 
promises*’) is heralded in Malkiel’s recent essay as '*une nouvelle 
br^che faite k la th^orie des soi-dtsant forces aveugles, qui sont 
cens^es op^rer au hasard”. Here, as elsewhere, Malkiel has sought 
by dint of careful scholarship and rigorous reasoning to reduce to a 
minimum the appeal in language history to mysterious and irra- 
tional forces. 


One of the original — almost idiosyncratic^contri but ions made by 
Malkiel to scholarship is to be found in his typological classifications 
of linguistic studies. In a way, these may be regarded 
as extremely sophisticated bibliographies, classified 
in a way that contrasts and compares its items, 
exposing lacunae as well as underlining positive features. Three 
such classifications have so far been published — one of etymological 
studies' is litde more than a sketch, but the others of Romance 
historical grammars^ and of Spanish dictionaries^ are full-scale 
wholly original and successful surveys of the field chosen, that reveal 
an inimitable grasp of bibliographical detail combined with a 
breathtaking breadth of vision. To avoid, on the one hand, the 
tedium of the caulogue, and, on the other, slap-dash superficiality 
in such work requires a touch of a master with great originality of 
conception. Malkiel chooses to classify his material on the basis of 
'distinctive features’, operating^ “on a theory that a monograph or 
handbook is analysable as a bundle of characteristic traits that can 
be re-assembled, as it were, in miscellaneous arrangements”. Thus 
he is able to pinpoint the salient features of works he mentions. No 


A tenuUve typology of etymological itudiej’*, in IJAL xxiu (*S 57 ) i”* 7 i 
reprinted, with its bibliographic supplement brought uf^to-date, in Y. MaJkiel 
1968 pp. 33^, 

* **A tentative typology of Rontance Historical Gramman”, in £^1 ix (i960) 
PP. 331-416. Reprinted %rith revised and expanded bibliographic supplement, in 
Y, Malkiel io6d pp. 71-164. . 

■ ‘‘DiitiActJve Featurea in Lexicography. A Typological Approach to Die- 
Uonarici Exemplified with Spanish**, in nPh xu (1950) pp. 

III- 5 S* A condensed and modified version appeared (pp. 3 -a 4 ) 
volume atviiisa (lofa) Part iv (abo F. W. Householder and S. Saporta (^.) 
196s) under the tide **A Typological Qaasification of Dictionaries on the Basu of 
Distinctive Features*' (repnnted m Y. Malkid 1966 pp. 247-79). 

£f a (i960) p. sda. 
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serious student of Romance linguistics can aHbrd to ignore, in 
particular, Malkiel’s indispensable guide to the classics of Romance 
historical grammar, covering substantially more than two hundred 
works: (heir scope, presentation, theoretical framework, and so on, 
are subject to a searching scrutiny ihai cannot fail to bring illumina- 
tion to potential readers. As we have come to expect from him, 
Malkiel ends on a programmatic note which foresees a renaissance 
of historical grammar in new forms, with less concentration on 
“clogging deiair* and more “coherent integration of the whole*’ 
(p. 1 00). 

It is not surprising that someone like Malkiel, who has such a 
profound know ledge of the relevant literature and a zest for thcoreti- 
History speculation, should show* interest in the ‘history 

ofthc^ of the science’ aspect of his subject. Linguistics 

science today has reached a point in its development from 

which it 1 $ possible lo look back and assess ihe achievements, as well 
as evaluate the prejudices, of our predecessors: hence the popularity 
of surveys of ‘trends* that I have already mentioned (pp. 40 i-a)* 
Malkicl’s contributions have characteristically been subtle and 
discerning appreciations of the ‘whole mart* who produced the 
linguistic works, rather than impersonal and skeletal accounts of 
trends and schools. His obituaries are works of art which bring 
alive again the scholarly preoccupations of their subjects. ‘ Apart 
from his discussions, already mentioned,^ of the r6lc of Romance 
linguistics within the discipline as a whole, Malkiel’s most important 
cssayistic venture m this domain is entitled “Each word has a 
history of its own’*,^ where he pithily underlines the fundamental 


Spiuer and M. L. Wagner are reprinted in T. A. (ed.) 1966^* ^1. also (h 

obituary of U. WeinreTch in L xUii <1967) pp. 605^10. Sketches of other 
for the Entyclopaidic Britannicoy include Aoiado Alonso, and Meyer-LObko^n we 
(964 edition) and Jakob Jud and Menindea Pldal (yet to appear), ta. also 
•‘Leonard Bloomheld in Retrospect", in Y. Malkiel 1960 pp. 165-74. 

* A Mper^originally presented to a 1964 symposium of the Wa*tner-G^ 
Foundation for Anthropologiai Research on "Revolution vs. Conunuity m w 


"History of Linguistics" in 1968 deserves mention here. Under tnc uiw 
versus Practice as a Starting Point for Discoveries in lingubtic R«ear« • 
Malkiel points out that the current taste for logico-malbemauc^ theonw^ 
models might lead to the ignoring of certain complexities that force 
the attention of the data-orientM linguist; be illustrates bis argument trom 
work of Romance linguists. 
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antagonism between ‘neo-grammarian* and ‘linguistic geography 
theories and practice. 

It is only to be expected that Malkiel, for all his capacity for self- 
efTacement and self-criticism, should, in his prime of life, be ready to 


Genetic 

linguistics 


risk general theoretical sialcments, synthesizing 
the experience of decades of detailed scholarship. 
The last few years have seen the publication of a 


number of theoretical essays and mark him out as a leading figure 


of historical linguistics. 

Of these the most imporunt is the pyrotcchnical performance, 
for the benefit of other experts, of his presidential address delivered 
to the Linguistic Society of America in December 1965 taxing 
for the inexpert is the more popularizing synthesis “Genetic Linguis- 
tics”.^ MalkicI launches the term ‘genetic linguistics’ or ‘glotto- 
dynamics’ to replace the traditional ‘historical linguistics’ which has 
acquired connotations not wholly compatible with modern ap- 
proaches to language study: one of the aims of the discipline he 


envisages Is 


to isolate a core of theory and exemplification— if necessary, at the cost of 
studied restraint and even of painful surgery— and establish a discipline 
concerned with the universals, as against the particulars, of change. 


He even goes further and abjures the traditional academic divorce 
from ‘real life* problems suggesting that the linguist might be 
permitted, 


if circumstances so warrant, even to throw his weight behind shifts and 
movements deemed desirable— if not qua linguist stricio sensu, at least qua 
linguistically enlightened and chaste layman. 

Malkiel’s own work in historical linguistics would lead one to 
expect that he would eschew over-simplified analysis and seek always 
explanation rather than mere description. His more theoretical 
works underline his preferences: in “Multiple vs. Simple Causation 
in Linguistic Change”,* Malkiel poinu out the folly of using Occam s 
razor to get rid of ‘redundancy* in causal explanation of many 
changes— where a single conditioning factor may not be sufficient 
to spark off a change (especially one traditionally labelled ‘sporadic ), 

* Published subsuniially unaltered under Ihe title ‘Tinguiitlcs as a Genetic 

-B, and in U.c 

qfiSerul Stwuis tx (1966) pp. 371-80 under the original 
tics • 

* Lxliii (1967) p. 923. ^ - 

* In R.Jakobson 1^7 (test.)* PP* 


/nUmalionol 

iile *'Histoncaf Linguis- 
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a combination of causes may do the trick.' As a result of eschewing 
the exclusive pursuit of 'economy* in causal explanation, Malkiel is 
able to isolate hitherto unrecognized forces for change, often 
overlaid by other more familiar factors — among these arc ‘weak* 
sound changes, tendency to morphological 'hyper«characteriz* 
ation* and lexical and morphological pressures. 

Another complexity of historical lingubtics that Malkiel under* 
lines is concerned with the difficulty of tracing a straight line of 
development for any linguistic item, especially when documentary 
evidence reveals an oscillation between a number of different forms. 
In “Initial Points vs. Initial Segments of Lingubtic Trajectories**,^ 
he shows that the oldest recorded form — “the initial point** — may 
be a misleading place from which to trace a historical trajectory, as 
it may represent a wild swing in the oscillation of forms: 

A generously carved out initial segment, extending preferably over 
several centuries, b needed to help us dUcriminaie between the principal 
line of advance and some temporary dbturbance eventually overcome and 
conspicuous mainly because, through the caprice of our fragmentary records, 
the dbtortion it was causing coincided wi^ the earliest tangible traces of 
given development (p. 403). 

I n a recent essay “Range of Variation as a Clue to Dating*'^ Malkiel 
makes original use of oscillation of forms in documentary evidence 
to outline a new method of dating of lingubtic change that can 
supplement establbhed methods. Presuming that proliferation of 
variants is likely to result from dialect mixture, or from internal 
linguistic tendencies like analogical innovation, or as an “unco- 
ordinated set of reactions** to some cataclysmic lingubtic change, he 
seeks to isolate the conditions in which oscillation b found and, 
where relevant, to assign a chronology to the changes involved. 
Examining as an example the wide variation in medieval Hispanic 
preterite forms of Latin trahere, he sees therein a rebellion against 
the ‘unwanted* type /rf(i)x-, alternating with trox-, which would 
have regularly resulted from phonetic changes. The chronology of 
the variation points to a 'cataclysm* in the early medieval era — a 

^ 1 am honoured thai Malkiel should have chosen as one of his illustration for 
his thesis, my own work on Cons^naniat DusimiUiion (cf. R. Posner 1961 
493-4) in which I argue for multiple causation ofsporadicsousd-chaziee, and wlu^ 
natteringly provoked a lengthy review article by K. Togety, “Qu’est-ce 9^ 
dissimilation?** in RPh >rvii (1963-64) pp. 640^7 (also in K. Togeby 19^ Pl*’ 

£ iai) which argues the dispottability of some of the posited eondioonw 
ors and consequently *balkanizes* developments that appear to hang together. 
* In the Pgth JCL 19^ pp. 402-5. 

’ The Hcst part has appeared in JtPM xad (1967-68) pp. 463-501. 
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dating which harmonizes with that presumed for the regular sound- 
changes concerned. 

Yet another and quite different way in which Malkicl has made a 
theoretical contribution to historical linguistics is illustrated in his 
paper “Some Diachronic Implications of Fluid Speech Communi- 
ties”. ‘ Here he indulges in the fashionable game of model building 
but using a geometric rather than an algebraic technique. Instead 
of the familiar ‘reconstruct tonal’ model of comparative linguistics, 
Malkicl experiments with a simplified socio-gcographical model, 
postulating the occurrence of various types of socio-cultural develop- 
ments, and examining the potential linguistic results. His model is 
obviously based on the reality of the Iberian peninsula, but it makes 
clear certain lines of development that become obscured in a short- 
sighted examination of data. MalkieVs willingness to experiment 
with schematic models demonstrates once more how far he marries 
successfully modern and traditional linguistic skills. It is fitting to 
end this assessment of his work by quoting the paper’s concluding 
paragraph in which he skilfully balances the advantages of both 
approaches: 

The working with models temporarily relieves the explorer of certain 
onerous obligations (c.g. of the need to pay constant attention to distracting 
details characteristic of societies in flux or to engage in time- consuming 
bibliographic research): for a while it frees his mind and channels his 
cognition in the direction of, dynamically speaking, wntiab. In this 
manner, hidden possibilities of interaction between discrete forces can 
sometimes be visualized for the first time. At a later date the wisdom ot 
such assumptions can be tested by application of the schema to en^mbics 
of interlocking circumstances operative in actual linguistic change, i.c. to a 
set of situations necessarily far more complex than are the initial schemata. 


Pierre Guiraud needs little introduction tosiudenu of French, who 
will already treasure the dozen invaluable little books he has written 
for the series.* These are models of the 

popularizing art, always original in conception as 
well as lucid in exposition, and never descending to 
the level of merely attractively re-hashing the ideas of othere. 

Although he b a few years senior to Malkiel,* Guiraud’s interests 


Pierre 

Guiraud 


* In AmA xivi <1964) pp. I 77 “^S reprinted in Y. Malkiel 19W pp. 

* In the realm of lexicology: P. Guiraud 1955. * 95 ®. 19 ®*.*^^ ' 


... 

19686; 

I m • *. • ' — 

on French 1960, 196s, igS$a & 6, 1965. x96e«s on style, 1954*. 

‘ Guirtuercomiaelil Sjlkrii doctorate in i95*-5*- After a short spell at the 
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Styliaiic 

stacJaiics 


hav« not developed as widely; I venture to group him under the 
same heading because of his ability to combine an interest in the 
'(raditionar problems — principally lexicological and stylistic — with 
modern techniques (here statisiico*mathernatical). Guiraud’s 
interests are, however, more geographically localized than Malkiers 
and his empirical works are concerned wholly with French and 
dialects spoken in France. 

Guiraud*s Parisian doctoral thesis^ attempts to dehne, with the 
help of statistics, some of the elusive characteristics of poetic dis- 
course, with special consideration of Valery (chosen 
no doubt because this poefs quintessentiality 
presents a particular challenge to the analyst). 
Guiraud's study covers the phonetic, lexical and syntactic aspects 
of his subject, as well as use of the imagery, paying particular 
attention to rhythmic and harmonic factors. His findings are varied 
and valuable: on the phonological level, for instance, we read that 
VaMry's verse uses an abnormally high proportion of mute r’s and of 
long vowels and syllables; on the level of imagery, we discern a 
reaction against the Baudelairean type of meuphor, towards more 
audacious syntactic constructions; on the lexical level, we recognise 
Valery's recurrent poetic preoccup>ations via the two hundred 
mots which occupy half of the text. 

Guiraud’s supplementary thesis^ is a more purely methodological 
consideration of statistical approaches to vocabulary study. 

Examining the classic rank-frequency model of 
vocabulary distribution In a text, devised by Zipfi 
Guiraud suggest certain modifications on the basis of 
empirical data. He goes on to propose a measure of vocabulary 
distribution — *concentration*, 'richness*, 'extension* — that can be 
used in stylistic comparison between authors. Other measures he 
proposes concern the relative frequency of parts of speech and the 
statistical isolation of mots-ifUmes and mots~cUs (categories familiar 
from Matord’s LixicologU^). Guiraud’s illustrations illuminatingly 
compare the vocabulary of French symbolist poets. 


Lexical 

statietict 


University College of Swansea, he became Professor of Romance Langusgo 
Groningen, before taking up his present post at Nice. 

' P. Guiraud 1952. 

* P. Guiraud 1954^. ^ 

* For a general discussion of work on stylostatistics, including the contribuuon 
Guiraud, <f. R. Posner, *‘Thc Use and Abuse of Stylostatistics' *, in ArL *v 
pp. 1 1 1-39. See also pp. 461 and 533. 

^ Cr. especially G. K. Zipf 1949. 

’ Gf. p. 464 for more on Matori's work. 
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LiAfuUtie 

fitatisticB 


Much of Guiraud’s later work concerns linguistic statistics in 
general:^ his lucid synthesis Problemes tt AUthodes de la Statisiiqut 
Linguistiqut^^ exemplifying statistical approaches 
to lexicological, stylistic, and phonological problems, 
deserves special mention. More and more, however, 
his attention has been turned to the lexicon (computer*aidcd 
indices of liter ary vocabulary figure large in his work^) and especially 
to structural etymology.* His work in this latter Reid, which he 
feeb best expresses his own talents and predilections, is synthesized 
in his book Les Siruciures Etymologiqius du Franfais.^ 
Sl^ct^l Here the affinity of Guiraud’s and Malkielb work is 
^ most obvious: although Guiraud constructs a 
statistical model (pp. 180-8) on the basis of his work it is post hoc 
and does no more than confirm what “unc analyse purement 
qualitative et, jusqu’ici, intuitive nous a ameni a imaginer’* (p. 160). 
He admits at one point that experience has taught him that modern 
‘formal* analysis cannot replace more traditional methods (p. 127): 


11 n*cst pas douteux, qu*au depart, nous avons 8uresiim< la valeur de 
I’analyse formeUe aux ddpens des coordonnto hbioriqucs, nous sornmes 
revenus en arri^re depuU el avons constammcni insist^— dans la theorie et 
la pratique-sur I'importance de I'analyse eKtcrne, montrant que lea deux 
approches dtaient compkmentaires. 


Guiraud seeks the etymology of his chosen items (often plant or 
animat names) in the ‘structures’ to which they belong, tracing 
skilfully the interaction of all members of the structures. Like 
Malkiel he does not reject the possibility of ‘multiple causation*, and 
he is ready to accept that one and the same item may have a double 
etymology (p. 59) : 

Et ceci v^fie une nouvellc fob ce qui est Ic postulat fondamental de la 
m^thodc, la convergence des motivations internes cl exiernes: il y a cu 


' Cf. P. Guiraud 1954^. 
* P. Guiraud J960S. 


* P. Guiraud 10 and 1 _ 

* Cl. ‘*Lc champ morpho-s^manuque de chat'% AtUS 8 * Con$. {Fhfifue) t$ 5 € pp. 



in BSLPlvH (1962)^. 103-05; “De la grive au maquereau— Ic ch*njP 
s^mantique dee anunaux Uchete#”, in FAf xjouv Pl^* ^ champ 

mor^o-semaniique des nonu de maiou'*, in BSLF txi (> 9 ^) PP* 

* r. Guiraud >067. 
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emprunt, il y a eu m^caphore^ il y a peut*^tre mteie eu coquiUe dans la 
mesure ou tous ces ph^nom^nes sent venus se grcflcr $ur la matrice dent iU 
accualbaicnt le s^mantbme virtuel. 


For Guiraud lexical structures can be defined in the following 
ways: morphologically — items with the same formal make-up; 
2^ semantically — as when for instance spotted creatures are given 
related names; 3^ onomatopoetcally — as when words with the same 
sound symbolism form a semantic content field; 4^ paronymicaUy — 
a category into which Guiraud groups *pseudo-suffixation* when 
formally related items have differing semantic content, and * ono- 
mastic metonymy*, by which proper names are used for objects or 
animals; 5^ morpho-semantically— when formally related items 
acquire by mutual attraction similar semantic content; 6"* semically 
— when formal linguistic items can be regarded as covering con- 
figurations of *semes* or *semandc components*. 

Guiraud's most original contributions lie in his studies of morpho- 
semantic structures, where his method enables him to delect 


Morpbo- previously unsuspected influences and etymologies, 

semantic He accepts the postulate, advanced by Hjelmslev 

structures recently developed in independent ways by 

Greimas and the Chomskybt semanticists Katz and Fodor,^ that a 
structured grouping of units of content— 'semes*— can be mapped 
on to each unit of expression. Thus content structures can be 


analysed as consisting of morphemes sharing the same semes. 

Guiraud*s theoretical framework, however, owes most to Saussure : 
the duality of the linguistic sign is basic to his thought, which en- 
visages a dynamic interaction between signi/U and signifiant.^ He 
quotes with approval some of the ideas of Guillaume,^ and his 
search for the macro-signe, or 'semiological category* which in its 
abstraction over-rides the sporadicity and contingency of the 
'micro* -data is reminiscent of Guillaumc*s p^ho-^sUmatique. To 


quote his own words (p. 202): 


Dc ce proc^ Guillaume a donntf do exemplo grammaiicaux lout cn 
reculant devant Ic lexique qu'U jugeait trop engage dans V<v<ncmcnt pour 
qu'on p<Xt Ic reduire i une structure abstraite, nous avons cssay^ de montrer 
que toutc creation lexicale est bicn conlingentc, mais en partie seulemwt ct 
dans Ics limiles d*un certain nombre de conditions n^cessaircs; U dueom 

* Cf. op. A. J. Greimas 1966 and opeciallyj. A. Fodor and, •‘The Structure of a 

Semantic Theory*’ in their selection of readings (1964); also p. 521 • . ^ 

* In this particular, Guiraud’s historical semantic outlook resembles 
UUraann (cf. p. 458). His impatience with bibliographical detail, however, 
prevents one from tracing accurately the sources of his thought. 
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eHt df ncuvtcux mots <ut tnoytn dts moteriaux <fui lui sent /oumis par Vhisioirt et 
qu*il utilise en raison de btsoins aeeidenteU, mais eon/ormement a un systime de 
matriees Uxieoles, 

It can be seen then that Guiraud, though working in a different 
theoretical climate from Malkiel, has also come to apply structural 
methods to the apparently chaotic domains of word formation and 
etymology, thereby gaining new and fascinating insights into 
language dynamics. 


3. Idoalim (or Humanism) 


The group of scholars who called themselves, perhaps unfortunately, 
* idealists’ received ample discussion in lordan-Offt because they 
represent a twentieih-century revolt against neo-grammarian and 
positivist linguistics. Their main tenet was humanistic — language 
is essentially used by people, not ortly for communication but for 
creative expression; therefore abstract, immanent methods are 
unsuitable for its study. 'Tigers of wrath* rather than ‘horses of 
instruction’, they insisted on the need for flair and intuitive sen- 
sitivity in linguistic investigation rather than on plodding logic, 
careful analysis and abstract schematizatlon. Naturally enough 
their interests were more semantic and stylistic than grammatical. 


and the Linguistic material they studied would be most often the 
considered, and unique, production of the creatively gifted— the 
‘best authors*. Inevitably, theirs was a historical approach— for the 
authors live in time — but one essentially different from that of the 


reconstructive and regularist neogrammarians. 

Any account of idealist linguisdes in 1968 will necessarily depict 
a Gdtterd&mmerung^ — a summary of work by now deceased or 
ageing figures. Yet some account, however brief, is 
^ScUma necessary, in view of R. A. Hall's* contention that 
this school has exerted a nefarious and permanent 


effect on Romance linguistics (p. 3) : 

* Cf. Y. Malkie], RFh xvii (1964) p. 8a8, who suggou that some might prefer, 
with Nictate, lo label it a Mzertdinmervng. 

* R. A. Hall, Jr. 1963, which repreaenta a reworking of article app^nng from 
19^1 onwards. Other recent itudiea of ^Idealism' incfiiiHr S. CavaciuU 1959 
jrL. Varda 1954. 
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It has constituted, within modem Linguistics, an anliscientiHc element 
which has been at work undermining the essential base of linguistics itself. 
Linguistic studies based on idealistic principles have thereby been deprived 
of their necessary scientific foundation, and much work— especially in 
linguistic geography — which might otherwise have been of major worth, 
has been rendered less valuable by the presence of unscientific procedures 
and hence of faulty conclusions. Even worse, idealistic preconceptions have 
kept the minds of many (perhaps even most) Romance scholars closed against 
the merits of a scientific approach, both in structural analysis on the des- 
criptive plane and in comparative reconstruction in the historical plane. As 
a result, from the methodological point of view, Romance linguistics has 
taken as a whole, fallen badly behind other fields in the development and 
adaptation of modern techniques of analysis and statement.^ 

Unfairly, considering lordan-Orr^s cogent criticisms of the idealists, 
Hall blames their book for the decadence of Romance linguistics 
(p. 84} : 

The lordan-Orr Introduttwn has done a major disservice to Romance 
linguistics in three ways: (1) it has persuaded many younger scholars to take 
the idealists at their own valuation . . . ; (a) U has perpetuated the organiza- 
tion of Romance scholarship into divisive schools;^ and (3) largely through 
iu misleading title it took the place of and delayed the production of up-to- 
date manuals of Romance linguistics for nearly twenty years. 

Hall is perhaps hilling under the belt when he points out links 
between Italian idealism and fascism, though admittedly they should 
not be concealed : still, some of the scholars who may be implied to 
be 'guilty by association* led a long fight against fascism in the dark 
interwar years (like Iordan who could almost be called a ‘premature 
anti-fascistM) and some were unhappy victims of fascist prejudices 
(like Spitzer who fted to Istanbul in 1933, before settling in America 
in 1936, and Tcrracini,^ exiled in Argentina from 1941 to 1946). 

Strangely enough. Hall’s fears have nevertheless nearly been 
realized, for recent American linguistics — probably quite indepen- 
dently of European idealism, though certainly influenced, via 
Roman Jakobson, by Prague structuralism — has taken on an anti- 
positivist tinge: the Chomkyist distinction between ‘surface struc- 
ture’ and ‘deep structure* is especially reminiscent of Humboldt (see 
pp. in— 15). 

Of the Idealist Divines whose twilight years we should mention, 

* For a different point of view cf. R. Posner * ‘Positivism in Historical Linguis- 
lic$*^ RFh XX <1967) pp. 3a 1-30. 

* I fear I must brave Hair* wrath for perpetuatiM the Iwdan-Orr enme. 

* 1886-196$, professor at Turin; cf. especially B. Terracini •957» • 

bis essays in honour of his 70th birthday, ana, in honour of his Both birmo y, 
also B. Terracini 1968 (feat.) which coincided by unhappy accident with bis aeaio* 
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the most godlike was Leo Spitzer (1887-1960), who became more 
extreme and irascible in post-war America, where 
Sphzer constantly on the defensive nevertheless 

much of his work still displayed the fine sensibility 
towards lingubtic and literary nuances of his earlier years.* Such 
a charbmatic personality could not fail to attract followers, though 
these have often made more of a mark in !iterar>' than linguistic 
studies.* Another idealist who deserves mention is Giulio Bertoni 
(1878-1942), who completed in 1939* the trilogy mentioned by 
lordan-Orr (p. 143, n. i). Of his dbciples the most outstanding is 
Giuliano Bonfante who became the champion of ^ neolinguistics* 
against American attackers.* 

In general, the aftermath left by the Idealists was not so much a 
faith in their dogma, but more an appreciation of the inhuence of 
social and cultural trends on language history. An 
Mujier important representative of ihb more ‘humanist* 

approach was Hcnri«Fran?ols Muller (1879-1960} 
who placed the emergence of Romance from Latin at a much later 
date than traditionally supposed,* attributing to the spread of 
Christianity, and to its different social manifestations, major 
linguistic repercussions.^ Although his views did not gain wide- 
spread currency, he did for many years influence a number of 
students at Columbia who served their apprcniiccship with doctoral 
theses on Dark Age Latin — notable among these are Mario Pei* and 
R. L. Politicr.* Immcdiaidy after the war, he was the figurehead of 

* Cf. ^p<cially the obituary by Y. Malki«l reprinted in T. A. Sebeok (cd.) 

1966* pp. 593-6. . ft X 

* Especially L. Spiteer, 19464 and *, i 94 d> t 954 » ‘ 95 ® ‘ 9 ^ (ftst.). 

* d. especially the numerous works mentioned in H. A. Hatsfeld 1953 and * 9 ®®* 
and H. A. Haufeld and Y. U Hir 1961. Helmut Haufeld (b. 189a) ww a pupil 
of Vossler, and has been spoken of as forming a Trinity with Spiuer and Vossler. 
His work has been even more biased towards literature and art man bpiuer s, 
though he retains an interest especially in semaniia: cf. H. A. Haufela i 9®4 
(festj. 

*G. Bertoni 1099. .. . 

* EipeclaUy in “The neolinguulic position*', L xxiii (1947) pp. 344 - 75 . 

Bonfante emphasites “Every problem is unique, produced under unique conOi- 

Muller t929- ’ H-F. M^ler 

* Born in Rome 1901, professor at Columbia from 1959, Ph.D. (Columbia) 

1 939, on Tht Lenguagt of ttu Eighth Cintwy Ttxtf iA Sorihgm ttonet^ ^ is kno^ 
especially for his works of linguistic populariaation which, though often s^emy 
cnticizeo by professional linguuta, do enjoy great favour among the lay public. See 
the Bibliography for some of his works. ^ . r 

* Bom m Vienna in 1991. Ph.D (Columbia) 1947 on A Study of ih Lamagi oj 
8 tk emtuty Lombards Documnts (publ. 1949), Politserii more recent work has been 
concerned largely with applied UngulsUcs, especially language teaching (cl. p. 
531). For some ^his worn see the Bibliografmy. 
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a new wave in American linguistics that was more European than 
Bloomficldian, the mouthpiece of which was the periodical Word. To 
quote Mulkr*s preface to the first volume in 1945: 

With the title word we intend to emphasize the multiform natural struc* 
ture of linguistic reality and the necessity for studying language in all the 
fullness of its various functions and relations. 

As I have already pointed out (p.433) ‘traditionalist* linguists have 
adopted some of the less extreme, more humanist, attitudes of the 
idealists as their own. Such attitudes are evident, for instance, in 
Wartburg*s ProbUmes tt Methodts . . . (1943) Md in the work of 
Ramdn Men6ndez Pidal (cf. p. 430, n. i). An account of Spanish 
attitudes, deriving largely from the work of this great scholar, and 
set in a fundamentally humanistic, or even idealist, framework, 
comes from the pen of his grandson Diego Catalan (Menindez 
Pidal) : La esauia iin^istka espoHola y su concepcidn del Unguaje (x 955 )* 
The tide of the work is misleading, as it is much less a survey of 
Spanish linguistics than a general linguistic work, with copious 
illustrations from Spanish. Diego Catalan insbu on the role of 
individual creation in linguistic history, as well as on the expressive 
function of language; true to his grandfather’s principles, however, 
he does not neglect the value of extensive documentation in the 
study of the history of language. 

A modern representative of an ‘Idealist* approach to linguistics is 
Eugenio Coseriu,^ Rumanian by origin, who after many years in 
Montevideo, is now Professor at Tubingen. Coseriu 
rather optimistically, been hailed as uniting 
idealist and structuralist linguistic thought in a ‘new 
synthesis’:* however, there is no mistaking his decidedly ‘idealist 
bias that leads him to give precedence to the individual act of 
linguistic creation (though ‘linguistic change’ properly speaking, U 
regarded as the diffusion or generalization of such innovation). 
For Coseriu, intuition is the basic source of knowledge about 
and hence about language —“el hombre es objeto dc un sa^ 
anterior a toda ciencia por la conciencia que licnc desl mismo , 
so that so-called ‘objective’ methods arc inappropriate to language. 
Needless to say, then, Coscriu’s ‘structuralism* is not Bloomficldian, 
but Saussurean, and much of his discussion is concerned with t e 

^ For tome of his works, see the Bibliography. . nt 

* N. C. W. Spence. “Towards a New Synthesis in Linguisuo: the wora v 
Etuenio Coseriu", Art xU (1960) pp. i' 34 < 

Coseriu 19544, p. 7. 
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Coseriu classic dichotomies, synchrony /diachrony and langiuj 

and parole. Coscriu secs no contradiction between 

Saussure synchronic description and diachronic study except 

in their methods of investigation. He docs, however, reject Prague- 
type diachronic structuralism which, he thinks, confuses ‘cause’ and 
‘condition’, and which treats language as an extra -individual 
structure: for Coseriu language, though a social institution, is 
essentially inter-individual, a “ser con otros”. Thus langtu is a sort 
of “sistema de isoglosas” which can be abstracted by the linguist: 

Desde el punio de visu di&crdnico es un conjunto de modes lingiiisticos 
tradicionales (*quc se trammiten’); y desde el punto de visu sincrdnico es 
un conjunto de modes comunes ‘actuales’ (en el momento considerado) que, 
sin embargo, no dejan por ello de ser tradicionales. 

A link between the system— langur— and el hobla—la parole— h 
to be found in la norma: 

El sbtema es ‘sbicma de posibilidades, de coordinadas que indican los 
caminos abiertos y lo« caminos cerrados' de un hablar ‘comprensible’ cn 
una comunidad; la nortna, en cambio, cs un sistema de rcaliaacionei obli* 
gadas . . ., consagradas social y cuUuralmcnte: no correspondc a lo que 
‘puede decirse' lino a lo que ‘sc ha dicho* y tradicionalmente ‘se dice’ en U 
comunidad considerada.' 

Thus the inflexible ‘norm’ is underpinned by a more flexible 
‘system’, allowing, within ceruin degrees of tolerance, scope for 
individual liberty. The introduction of a third term between 
langue and paroU {similar to Hjelmslev’s usagt)^ cuU the Gordian 
knot of how todiscuss ‘change’ in terms of ’structure’, allowing change 
to be described in ’more-or-less’ terms rather than ‘either-or , and most 
of all not losing sight of the speakers’ role in language history. 


Undoubtedly, then, ‘idealistic’ habits of thought still have some 
currency in Romance linguistics, but it can hardly be mainuined 
that they are widespread, except in an attenuated form that empha- 
sizes the ‘humanist’ side of language study as well as the ‘scientific’. 


* L. Hjdmjlev®^‘LSgue el P.rolc”, CFS u (194a) PP; 

Umgat ean be nibdivided inlo three: Jarmt pan or »d>4ms. ! OT 
•n^TO’! and mumtU dtt Aaiiladw or ‘uiw . The Khdna u un jeu « ^e 
plus" and fonrn the (ramework oT the iaw. wherea* 1 ui«e ne jaurait 
qu'un ensemble de posubUiKi entre lesquelles tout aete aurait l.b« choix . T^e 
•norme- is for HjelSmr superfluous, bemR a fictional or*an«Uon of matend 
tulMtance. Thus Hjelimlev’s ‘schema’ and ‘usaM correspond in some ways to 
Co*«riu'« ‘ibiaM* «a4 ‘oonUA*, while atU * ftakla. 
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4, MeQ*Humcnism — Linguistic Approaches to Smantics and Style 

As we have already seen, two strands running through nineteenth* 
and twentieth-century linguistics might conveniently be labelled 
‘scientific’ and ‘humanist’: the ‘scientifically* inclined linguists 
emphasize more the autonomy of their discipline and concentrate on 
the more tightly structured realms of phonology and grammar; 
'humanists* are more interested in the aspects of language that appear 
more complex and variegated and that can be studied profitably 
using interdisciplinary insights. For the humanist, the 'meaningful* 
character of language will hold more fascination than its formal 
structure, and his attention will turn more to the lexicon and to 
style. Modern linguistics has tended to value highly the more 
novel scientific approach which has made rapid progress, but which 
has also provoked violent reactions both among linguists (especially 
the 'idealists’) and among literary scholars. 

Under my general heading of ‘neo*humanism* I group those 
linguists who interweave the two strands, by applying ‘scientific’ 
methods to the solution of ‘humanist* problenis, and who, in particu- 
lar, try to bring to semantic and stylistic studies the 'structural* 
attitudes more easily developed in the examination of phonology and 
grammar. 


The Romanist who most readily fits into this category is Stephen 
Ullmann/ whose attention has been mainly devoted to semantics 
and stylistics as well as to the interrelationship 
between the two fields of study. Born in 19I4> in 
Budapest, where he took his Ph.D in 1936, Ullmann 
served at the B.B.C. during the war, before going to Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1946. From 1953 he was Professor at Leeds until he took 
up the Chair of the Romance Languages at Oxford in 1968. A 
well-known figure in Romanist circles, both linguistic and literary, 
Ullmann was co-editor of the journal Arckioum Linguisticum {ArL) 
from its inception in 1949 till 1964. Much of Ullmann *s work, 

‘ Ocher outstanding representative of tradition include M. E^ula a^ 

E. Gamillscheg (b. 1B87, professor at Tubingen), both already mentioned by 
/oretzA-Orr. L. C. Harmer (b. 190a, professor at Cambridge 1951-67) n»igbt ato 
be included in this category; for K. Baldinger, who mi^t into eicber the 
*neo-traditional* or the 'neo-htunanist* category ('‘Structures et syst^nes lin^Tuis* 
tiques*’, TLLS v <1967) pp. 7-60, gives an account of his 'neutralist* posiUon) 
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especially in stylistics, has been concerned with modern French: 
his studies in semantics have wider application and are among the 
most influential in the held. 

Ullmann*s breadth of interest and knowledge is what we have 
come to expect from educated Central Europeans of his generation; 
it is not surprising to find someone of his background less addicted 
to arid ^scientism* and formal statement than many younger 
scholars. Indeed it is perhaps fair to say that his work is better 
appreciated by his literary colleagues than by many linguists who 
find there little reflection of their own preoccupations: Ullmann's 
writings arc often not primarily addressed to professional linguists, 
but to those whose interest in language has been aroused through 
more general cultural studies. For such readers, Ullmann filters 
out, from his own vast bibliographical experience, the essential 
insights that modern linguistic theory can provide, always with a 
degree of tolerance and kindly undersunding that is only too rare in 
linguistic controversy today. In this way, he serves the function of 
intermediary between literary and linguistic scholars, whose 
antagonisms often preclude profitable cooperation. 

Ullmann's own theoretical predilections are within the Saus* 
surean tradition’ and appear to be independent of American trends, 
with which, however, he is fully conversant. The post-Saussurean 
'style* which most closely resembles his is that developed by Bally — 
described by lordan-Orr, with evident admiration, as belonging to 
the ‘French school* with itt broad, socio-culturally oriented in* 
teresu. It would appear, too, that Ullmann's semantic theories 
were profoundly influenced by his master at Budapest, Z. Gomboca 

(1877-1953).* 

The ‘scientific* strand in Ullmann’s thought is to be traced m his 
interest in methodology, in formulation of generalizations and 
abstraction of principles. Here he is able, in semantics, to provide 
the link between philosophers and more pragmatic linguists, and, in 
stylistics, to demonstrate to his literary colleagues the utility of 
linguistic classifications. By viewing language as a structured whole, 
he is able to avoid the atomism of much traditional lexical and 
stylistic commentary. The ‘scientific* features of modern linguistics 
that appear not to be to Ullmann’s taste include the fashion for 
formal statement (he habitually uses elegant and lucid prose!) and 

^ Gf. specially UUxnann'i contributions 10 the (963 edition of W. von Wanburg 

^Vor a diKuuion of Comboca*i theories cf. especially L. Roslello's introduction 
10 the Italian edition of S. Ullmann 1969. 
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the Interest in discovery procedures (his methods often are impres* 
sionistic, placing reliance on his own sensitivity to features of 
importance). In these last two respects, as weil as in his concentra- 
tion on ‘fringe’ questions, rather than on the tightly structured 
aspects of language that can be treated within an autonomous 
linguistic discipline, Ullmann clings fast to the humanist tradition 
of language study. His continuing interest in historical problems, 
exemplified too by the historical orientation of some of his descrip- 
tive stylistic studies, also demonstrates his faithful attachment to 
more traditional standards. 

Ullmann is probably best known to students through his works on 
semantics: his latest introductory book Semantics: an Introduction to thi 
Semantics Study of Meaning (1962) fills a widely felt need for 
a clear, level-headed survey of the field, which takes 
into account the vast and variegated literature on the subject with- 
out wandering too deep into the maze of confiJcting theories. His 
earlier full-length semantic works are Prindples of Semantics. A 
Linguistic Approach to Meaning (1951, 2nd ed. 1959) — mainly method- 
ological in orientation and particularly valuable in marrying philoso- 
phical and linguistic views of meaning — and Pricis de simantique 
franfaist {1952, 2nd ed. 1959) which applies his methods to tradi- 
tional problems of change in meaning. In both, he uses, in one of 
his illustrations, data derived from a deuiled study on synaesthetic 
imagery, which ties up with his other work on imagery and stylistic 
devices in general. 

UUmann*s Prindpies not only lucidly expounds the views of other 
scholars, but also fully explains hU own answers to the philosopher’s 
question ‘What sort of thing is meaning?’ Following in the footsteps 
of Saussure and of Ogden and Richards (1923), he makes use of a 
diagrammatic triangle to illustrate his ideas: 


sense 



The name-thing (referential) relationship Ullmann, like Satjssure, 
regards as arbitrary-conventional and outside the scope of linguistic 
semantics: * meaning*, its object of study, is the relationship between 
’sense’ and ’name*, both non-concrete entities belonging to the 
abstract longue which is the collective possession of a linguistic 
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community. This he views as a system of ‘engrams* stored in the 
minds of speakers — where ‘engrams’ are “residual traces of an 
adaptation made by the organism to a stimulus’*. Thus Ullmann, 
while recognizing the cogency of the Bloomfieldian ‘stimulus- 
response* theory of linguistic meaning, shrinks from the ‘idiolectal*, 
individualistic approach of a Robert A. Hall, Jr. Similarly, he is 
appreciative of the ‘contextual* approaches to meaning advocated by 
some philosophers (“the meaning of a word is Its use” of Wittgen- 
stein), but insists loo on the paradigmatic reality of word-meanings, 
as shared by speakers of the same languages, which can be described, 
however inadequately, in dictionaries. 

While treating fully the philosopher’s problem concerning the 
nature of meaning, Ullmann pays less attention to the questions that 
loom large in modern linguistics: ‘what linguistic units have mean- 
ing?* and ‘how do we discover, and describe, meaning?* The first 
question Is avoided by a deliberate concentration on lexicat meaning, 
with the ‘word* treated as the basic meaningful unit: while discussing 
fully different definitions of the word, Ullmann inclines to the 
common-sense view that, for his purposes and in the ‘civilized 
languages with which he is concerned, the traditional delimitations 
of the word are good enough. 

The second question is handled in a broadly ‘humanist manner; 
we have to have knowledge and experience of a language to know 
what U meant by any stretch of discourse, and a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of nuances will help in its description. Beyond this, however, 
Ullmann docs bring into play a Saussurcan attitude to a lexical 
structure, by which individual words arc members of paradigms of 
different sorts — morpholexical, syntactic, referential, — which deter- 
mine ihcir distinctive semantic ‘value*. In this comparatively 
loosely structured part of the language, ‘distinctiveness* is far from 
complete and a good deal of overlapping of unit-values is to be 
expected. Yet groups of so-called ‘synonyms* can be differentiated 
in terms not only of the syntagmauc relations into which they enter, 
but also by their complex paradigmatic inter-relationships. 

In this respect, Ullmann makes a valuable methodological con- 
tribution to semantics in his classification of paradigmatic Icxico- 
semantic relationships in terms of the ‘name-sense* dichotomy, 
dbtingubhing ‘similarity* and ‘contiguity* within each of the poles. 

Ullmann*s * name-sense /si milari ty-conliguity * classificatory schema 
is, however, little used for descriptive purposes, for his interest 
is more turned to the tradidonal question — ‘how does meaning 
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change?* Using his schema he is able to show how transfers 
of different sorts can account for the types of change of meaning 
that in more traditional works are classified as ‘tropes’ (or ‘figures- 
of-speech*). In his Precis many of the examples familiar from Br^al, 
Darmesteter and Nyrop receive fresh elucidation. UUmann is abo 
able 10 use hb schema to demonstrate universal characterisdes of 
semantic structure and change,' thus pointing the way to speculation 
about human psychology in general. 

Ullmann’s interest in change of meaning b connected with his 
s tud ies of I i terary imagery, * often there are sim ilar mechanbms a t work, 
even though individual creation, not collective acceptance, b more 
important in stylistic, as compared with semantic, phenomena. 

Much of U liman n*s more recent work is concerned with the 
study of style in modern French literature.^ Here his methods are 
similar to those of Bally, regarding stylistic devices 
as representing ‘deviations from a linguistic norm* 
and originating in some element of choice on the part of the author. 
Thus a linguistic study of style can start fi^m an account of the 
repertoire of ‘choices* available in the language — stylisHqui de 
longue — and proceed to the use individual authors make of such 
‘choices*. In this way, Ullmann traces the xuc of the style indirect 
libre by Flaubert, ‘nominal style* by the Goncourts, or the ways in 
which deviant word-order is utilized for stylbtic effect in modern 
French literary works. Hb approach is historical rather than method- 
ological, and he relies, for the recognition of the significance of the 
phenomena he studies, on hb own sensitive perception and ex- 
perience. Thus Ullmann ’s stylbtic studies can be seen as adding a 
new dimension to literary critlcbm rather than as a contribution to 
Hngubtics as such. 


Other Romance stylbtic studies^ in the last three decades have 

' Cr. hb contribution on "Semantic Universab", in J. H. Greenberg (ed.) 
19^3 pp. 217-63; also "CKi eo sent Ies etudes de idmantique hbiorique , AeU* 
so* Cong. FllLM 1966 pp. 105-22. 

* Cf. S. Ullmann i960. 

’ €^. cspedally S. UUmann 1957 and 1964, and recent articles: "Semandque el 
ttylbtique'*, in M. DelbouiUe 19M (fest.) pp.^5-52; "Images oTTime and Memory 
in *Jean Santeuil* in G. T. Clapion 1966 (mem.) pp. 209^^6; "Style and ot* 
presiivite", in CA/^xvi (1964) pp. 97-106; ‘'Style and Personality", in A Reouw 
of English Uuratvre, vi. 2 (1965) pp. 21^2; "Les idees lingubtiques de Proust dans 
Jean Santeuil", RLiR xxxi (1967) pp. 134-46; "L’estheiique de I’image dans 
CofUrt Sainie^Seuve de Marcel ^oust'*, in W. von VVartburg 1968 (fest.) pp. 267-79* 

^ For a survey of recent work cf. especiaUy R. Posner, "Lingubtique et 
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tended to fall between the two stools of literary criticism and linguis- 
tic description, and have often been unpopular in 
stylistic both camps. Apart from the ‘idealisi'-type ‘New 

studies Stylistics' of Spitzer and his like (cf. p. 453) » 

linguistic studies of style often concentrate on the language used by a 
single author and so tend to differ from ordinary language descrip- 
tions only in their emphasis and choice of examples. Sometimes, the 
aim is attribution of an unsigned text to its author on the basis of 


style.' In this, as in ocher types of stylistic study, quantitative 
methods are sometimes used, though these are often unsympatheti- 


cally received.* 

Often even professional linguists, like for instance Togeby, will 
deny the applicability of linguistic methods to the study of litera- 
ture. Bloomfieldians often prefer, in their linguistic descriptions, to 
leave out of account the ‘deviations’ of literary usage, which would 


be assigned to peripheral, ‘idiolectar grammars. 

Chomskyist transformation a I -generative grammar, with Its in- 
sistence on ‘creativity’ in language usage and the ‘infinity’ of possible 
constructions within the language, has brought a change in the 
attitude of linguists to literary language. Its ‘deviations’ from the 
linguistic norm can be viewed as permissible degrees of ungram- 
maticality and studied in the same way as other aberrant sentences 
of linguistic ‘performance’, as measured against the requiremenu of 
‘competence’. 

Needless to say, however, the literary merit of the deviations can 
hardly be discerned merely by application of the linguistic method, 
which is equally as utilizable for other types of deviation, including 
those used in advertising.* 

So lar, little work in this tradition has been done on Romance 
problems, though, with the growing popularity of Chomskyist 
methods in France, we may well expect a development of the trend. 


Vianu 1957. A R^Un work that de*crv« note it R. G. Piotrovtloj *960* J"® 
work of Iwth Alontot, Amado and Dimato, receive* tpecial ailenuon In tordan 

* a. especially P. Guiraud't work and p. 4^; among entict, C; Stutterhe m, 
“Modem Styli»iief“, U iii <i95«) pp. 5 «-S- However, even idealitocally 
inclined tcholan tometirnet use rough-and-ready counung tec^ques. ej. 
D. Alonto 1950. For a rurvey of the ute of suiiiua in Ae study of style cf. ^ 
Poener, “The Ute and Abuse of 3 tyl<»utisucs“, ArL *v {19^) pp. ^ 

in particular, S. R. Levin 196s: alto papers in T. A. Sebeok (ed.) i960. 
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Among Romanise studies of style of the younger generation, 
special mention should be made of Michel RiHaterre, born in 
France in 1924, but going to America in 1953 to 
study and then teach at Columbia. His book on 
Gobineau's style (1957) is lively and interesting but 
his most significant contributions to stylistics are methodological.^ 
Questioning the now«clas$ic ^norm^deviation* approach he insists 


Michel 

RifTaierre 


that each reader will have his own norm — what he would have said 
himself — and that no absolute norm can exist. Stylistic effect, he 
thinks, is achieved by the element of surprise — the appearance of a 
iurn-of*phrase in an unexpected context. The ‘stylistic device* 
thus is not to be found only in the deviant form but in the combina* 
tion of this form and its context. Riffaterre is careful to distinguish 
two types of relevant context — besides the syntagmatic environment, 


called by him the 'macro-context*, he points to the importance of a 
paradigmatic ‘micro-context', which imposes strict limits on the 
probability of occurrence of items. Thus even a short phrase, like 
Corneille's obscurt cUrtit can have stylistic imp>act, because the 
probability of obscure filling the adjectival slot before clarU is ex- 


tremely small. 

Although information theory might aid the stylistic analyst to 
estimate the probability of occurrence of certain items, RifTaterre 
insists that identification of a stylistic device can depend only on the 
effect it has on the reader. Seeking to avoid the introspective methods 
usually employed by students of style, he advocates the use of a 
‘jury’ method, noting the reactions of a group of informants — 
collectively known as the ‘average reader’ (AR)— to the stimulus of 
style. The fact that the ‘jury* is rarely contemporary with the 
literary works presented to it is not, for Riffaterre, of great impor- 
tance, for he believes that one of the dimensions of literary style is its 
permanence, its extension through time. 


Overlap between semantics^ and stylistics is inevitable, especially 
where, as so often happens, stylistic effect is achieved by some seman- 

* ‘'Criieria for Style Analysis*', Wd xv (i960) pp. ‘'Stylistic Coni«t’*, 

IVd xvi (1959) pp. 154 - 74 * 

* I shall not attempt a general and bibliographic survey of semantwa as » 

adequately done elsewhere, particularly in UUmann 1963, though mention snouia 
be made ofE. GamilUcheg 1951, and K. Baldinger 1957. also, for develojmena 

in the field, P. Guiraud 195$, B. MaJmberg 1964 (chapter on “Senunuq 
133-39), and, with more emphasis on the philosophical aspects of the probity 
P. Zilf i960, A. Schaff 1963 and P. H. George 1964. We should also mention the 
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tic deviation or ambiguity. Indeed, Riffaterre’s 
friend and colleague at Columbia, Uriel Wein- 
reich, attempted to incorporate into a Chomskyist* 
type model of semantic description an account of deviations of this 
type.' Similarly, poetic metaphor and other striking transfers of 
meaning between linguistic elements can usefully be treated within 
the general framework of a semantic theory. ‘Componcniiar 
analysis of lexemic units (usually ‘words’) into hierarchical con- 
figurations of ‘semes’ (basic units of experience) is particularly 
suited for the description of stylistic meaning transfers: the poet 
may deliberately emphasize a seme that has minor importance 
in normal discourse — so that, for instance, Valery’s ce toil iranquilU 
used to refer to the sea, conjures up a picture of gentle undula- 
tion, rather than of the quality of keeping out the rain! A. J. 
Greimas, in his Simdntiqtu StructuraU,^ using a ‘semic* or ‘componen- 
tial’ method, is partly concerned with literary devices of this kind, 
as well as with even more ‘stylbtic* problems, like the ‘meaning’ of 
a literary work as a whole, though his general concern is with semio- 
logical methodology. 

For Greimas, it appears, the term ‘structural*, applied to seman- 
tics, refers to the semic structure of lexemes — the way in which 
components hang together to make up the ‘meaning 
linguistic unit.^ Others use the term ‘struc- 
tural semantics’ in different ways: J. Lyons 1963, for 
instance, is concerned with classifying lexemes according to their 
semantic, or logical, relationships with other lexemes in the language 
(synonyms, antonyms, hyponyms, etc.), and especially in terms of 
their potentiality of being used in sets of sentences that are trans- 
formationally related. Other ‘slructuralbts’ in the field of semantics 
arc more Saussurean in their approach, and often historically 

impoTUntyci\mtf^6tm4derSinMik{W.T.Uwen(e4.) i 968 ),theprocc^ing»of 

a colloquium held in M»ii« in Dee. 1966, under (he chajtmaruhy ot w. 1 . 
Elwert, with papers by Baldmger, Coseriu, DuebiCek, Heger, PoMier, and 
Ullmann. „ o 

■ •‘Explor.uoni in SemanUc Theory", in T. A. Sebeok (ed.) '966“ PP' 395-^f 
CX. aboj. J. Ka( 2, "Recent limes in Semantic Theory", fotjn ( PP* 

* A.J. Greimas 1966. Cf. aboJ. Cohen 1966 and L. J. (967. 

* ‘Cotnponeniial* anaJysb b especially uieful in the d^nption 
•ocio-iemantic systems liu that of kinship: cf. especially F. C. LounibuiY* A" 


Structural 

eemaoUcs 


•ocio-iemantic systems liu that of kinship: cf. especially F. C. LounibuiY* A" 
Structural Analysu of Kinship Semantics** ICL pp- 1 073-93. 
H^el(ri.), ixt^<«ofllu.methodlothewhole<rfjh«v^ 
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oriented: special mention should here be made of the neo«Humbold' 
lian ‘semantic field* theorists, centred round J. Trier and L. 
Weisgerbcr,* whose prime interest is the study of how language 
patterns reality {to put it in Whorfian terms), and especially of how 
changes in social attitudes are reflected by changes in semantic 
relationships between words of similar referential value.^ 

Within the domain of Romance lexicon, the most important 
'structuralist* school is hardly concerned with semantic meaning at 
all, but much more with the structuring of vocabulary items. 
Carrying on the French sociological tradition, Georges Mator^’s 
UxUologu aims at the study of society and its history through Its 
vocabulary, rather than at intra-linguistic description. Mator^, 
born in 1906, Professor at Besan^on from 1947, and at Paris since 
1952, has exerted enormous influence on French lexical studies, and 
has inspired numerous detailed investigations into the vocabulary 
used within certain narrowly defined fields.^ 

His most important work is the slim hand-book La m 4 th 9 dt <n 
UxUologu ( 1 953) which serves as a guide to research. For each suge 
of society, Mator^ seeks the mois^Umoins, around 
which the hierarchy of the vocabulary is structured, 
and the mots^cUst which represents the 'ideal* of the 
socially most prestigious groups (like the seventeenth- century 
konnite homnu). Such words cannot be recognized by rule-of- thumb 

^ For bibliogT»phic») dcuils ct. especially Ullmmnn 1062. Also hrdart-Bahntf 
196a pp- 466-Sa ; S. Ohmann, “Theories of the ‘Linguisuc Field**’, Wd ix ( 195.3) 


Georges 

Malori 




p> 133-34; Spence, “Linguistic fields, conceptual systems and the 

Veltbild,*' 7^5 1961 pp. 87- 1<^: H. Basilixis, “Neo-Hucnboldiian Ethnolinguis- 
tics'*, Wd viii (1932) pp. 95-105; L. Seiffert, “Neo-Humboldtian Semantics in 
Perspective*’, JL iv (1968) pp. 93-109; O. Duchiiek i960. For a survey of 
onomasiological work cf. especUUy K. Baldinger, “J 


'Problimes fondamenuux 


de I'onomasiologie*’, AtUs {Madrid) /p55 pp. 175-213, and “S^masiologie 

ct onomasiologie*', RLiR xxviii (1964) pp. 249-72; ^so K. Hegcr. k»so 
m^thodologiques de 1 'onomasiologie el du classement par concepts**, TLLS in 
(*9^5) PP* 7*32* ^f* HaJlig and W. von Wartburg 1952. 

^ A line should perhaps be drawn between the ne<^Humboldtians who espouse 
what is often called the 'Whorf hypothesis* — that a language reflects the world- v^ 
of its speakers — and the theses of'General Semantics*. This latter is more psycho- 
therapeutic than linguistic and maintains that many of the ilb of the world sprii^ 
from misuse of language, and especially over-ngid categorisation of semai^c 
concepts, cf. e.g. S. Ch^ 1938 and 1954; S. 1. l^yakawa 1941; A. Korsytw 
J046. Among theorists who suggest £at vocabulary structure fashions mmcs 
of thought (especially in these days of mass media and high-pressure salesmanship) 
we might mention R. Barthes, e.g. 1967 (cf. also p. 532). , .. 

^ Besides Mator^'s own work (1951, 1953 and 1 9M) we should mention esiyiyly 
A. J. Greimas 1948; B. Quemada 19550 and b; P. J. Wcxler 1955 «idi 
1962a. For a dinerent approach to lexical structure, cf. £. Cosenu, 
s^mandque diachronique stnicrurale’*, TL£5ii (1964) i pp. 139— 66 and 
structure and the teactog of vocabulary**, in LJjifidstic Thtorias and t/uir appltcattcn 
(1967). 
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criteria, like statistical frequency, but the percipient scholar must 
pick them out by discerning the importance of their role within the 
vocabulary as a whole. Neologbm and changes in frequency of use 
of already existing Items, can often be significant of shifts in social 
attitudes: Mator^ illustrates his thesis by a survey of vocabulary 
used to refer to art and the arlbt in idth- and iqih-century France, 
graphically tracing changes of fashion in aesthetic appreciation. 
Recendy there has, 1 think, been some waning in the initial en« 
thusiasm aroused by Maior^b Uxicoh^Uy perhaps because detailed 
works have not led directly to the 'synthesis*, explaining causes of 
change, that Matore predicted. Nevertheless French lexicographical 
work has certainly benefited from the insights and inspiration 
generated by Mator^.^ 


5. DiaUctology 

The section on linguistic geography in Urdan-Orr is the longest in the 
work^— ' a mark of what important innovations this type of study 
brought to Romance linguistics in the first quarter of this century. 
Inevitably some of the ‘great men* featured there have since died : 
Jud, for instance, in 1952,^ and jaberg in 1958.* Again M. L. 
Wagner died in 1963, continuing until the last his interest in varied, 


' Cf. e.g. P. Imb$ (ed.) 1961, ihe record of a colloquium held in 1057 at Strsi- 
bourt; R. L. Wagner i^7» G. Mounin 1966; and B. Quemada 1^68. Mention 
ahouEi be made here of Quemada*> Ctnirt d'Ettuh du VocchuUirt Fran^as at Bc4an5on, 
which is also discussed pp. 

’ New editions of Iordan’s work have devoted even more space to this aspect; 
Iordan^ Alaar in particular pays special attention to linguistic geography ii> the 
Iberian peninsula (pp. 400-7 and 474-63). Other works that should be noted are 
E. Cosenu 1055, R. f. Avanesov and S. B. Bemltein 1956 and J. C. C. Herculano 
de Carvalho, ’'CoUas y palavras. Alguni problemas etnogrAficos « 
rclacionados com os prunitivos sistemas de debulha na Peninsula I Wnca , Bit 
(toss) pp. x-365. On the work of Frita Kruger %vc now have C. Moldenauer 
toss; cf. also F. kAger 195a (fest.), and, in the ’Gegenstandkulwr tradition, 
W. Ciese 1962. A survey of work is to be found m A. Kuhn, 1 .^ 

Sprachgeographie in dcr Romania”, RJ i (1947-46) pp. 2^-63, and in C. 
gijoni geografia linguistica (realinaaioni, metodi et oneniOTcnli) , in iuM 
xviii (1954) pp. 143-^ (also in English, Wd x (1954) pp* 37 b“^ 7 )- 

* or. his 60th Festschrift, J. Jud 1943 v l 

Maberg continued his Word.and-lliinf studies uU the last : cf. ‘ Th< ^thmark 
in Folk Belief, Language and Literature^*, RPh x (1957) PP* 3^7 n. Cf. also J. 
Jaberg 1959. 
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if sometimes peripheral, Romance languages, especially Sardinian^ 
and Latin American dialects.^ 


A name that did not figure so prominently in htdan-Orr was that 
of Sever Pop (1901-61), who came to be a leading international 
figure in general dialectology, founding in 1952 the 
Pop^'^ 0r6u as the mouthpiece of dialectologisis, 

and initiating the first international Congress of the 
subject at Louvain and Brussels in 1960.^ By origin a Rumanian, 
Pop was a leading light of the pre-war Rumanian Linguistic Adases. 
In exile (at first in Rome, 1941-48) he established himself at the 
Catholic University of Louvain which thus became the world 
centre of dialect studies. Hismonumental work La (1950} 

gives a complete survey of work done up to that time and his Biblio^ 
graphu des questionnaires linguistiques (1955) lists chronologically and 
comments on all such investigations from 1 394 to 1954. Pop's interests 
appear to centre more round the techniques used in dialect studies 
than in their general methodological and linguistic significance.^ 

A rather more methodologically oriented survey of recent 
Romance linguistic geography is to be found in M. Alvar (L6pez) 
i960, an expansion of a paper given in 1959 to a 
Bucharest colloquium. Though Alvar is still very 
much concerned with techniques — composition of 
questionnaires, choice of investigators and informants, etc. — he also 
notes problems raised by differences of phonological systems be- 
tween neighbouring dialects, and, rather adventurously, suggests 
that linguistic geography should unite with sociolinguistics by 
investigating social penetration of dialects in the town, as well as 
their survival in the countryside.^ 

On the whole, Romance linguistic geography has remain^ 
Word-and-Thing biased, interested as much in folk culture as in 
language as such: the motivation for continued 
Wwd and activity in this field has been mainly antiquarian, 

feverishly attempting to collect information about 


Manuel 

Alvar 


Word and 
Thing 


^ M. L. Wagner 1941, I 95 >» and 1952. . . 

* M . L. Wagner 1949. A penetrating review of Wagner*# life work >» to be louno 
in an obituary by Malkiel, RP/t xvi (1963) pp. 281-9, bibliographj® 01 aa 
works are to be found in BFxv (1954-95) pp. 39 -t 24 (^Y G* ManuppeUa), ana 
RPh xxi (1968) pp. 533-6 (by J. L. Butler). 

® Cf. Cong. Jnl. Dial. CM. tqSo. The and Congress look place in Marburg in 
1965. 

^ Cf. also the posthumous coUection of studies, S. Pop 1966. . 

* Other meth<MologicaJ discussions include G. Tuaillon, “Exigences ineonquo 
et possibilit^s r 4 elles des enquete# dialectologiques**, RLiR xxii (1958) pp. 

W. Doroszewki, “Le structuralisme linguhtique et les 4 tudes de geogiJF^ 

dialecule", POAlCL issr. PP- aSO-S*; M- Company^ ■‘Le, oouvdla 
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fast'dying cultures and languages. Hence such Investigations 
remain largely lexical and often emphasize distinctive features of 
their regions. 


The }>»outiel Atlas Linguisuqut dt la Franc f par regions ^ launched by 
A. Dauzat in 1942, was intended not only to preserve the remains of 
obsolescent dialects, bur also to improve on the 
original ALF and to enable linguists to (race 
dialect evolution since Gillicron’s day. Obviously, 
a common design for investigation was desirable and to some extent 
this was accepted. However, the first of the regional atlases to 
appear, P. Gardeite's Atlas linguistique et efhnographique <iu Lyonnais 
(1950-56), used its own idiosyncratic questionnaire, in order to 
remain in touch with the preoccupations of the Lyonnais peasant 
(including, for instance, nine questions on the flail). The folklore 
orientation of such work, although valuable in itself, perhaps reduces 
its utility for linguistic comparison. Several other of the French 
regional atlases have since appeared, in part or complete, each with 
its own idiosyncrasies.^ 

Other Romance linguistic atlases to appear since the war include 
those from Rumania^ and Andalucia.^ Griera’s Atlas linguistic de 
Catalunya* which was cut short at volume 5 for many years, began 
publication again in 1962, under the direction of one of Gricra s 
pupils, but the original projected Spanish Linguistic Atlas was still- 
born after T, Navarro (Tomas) went into exile at the time of the 
Civil War.* The first volume of a new Atlas Linguistica de la Peninsula 
Ibhica appeared in 1962.^ 

Preparation and publication of a linguistic atlas is a lengthy and 

<l'«nqyci« Irngubtique’*, Vie Domitia iii (1956) pp. S9-J46, v (1956) PP- 49“ *^95 
and C. Schick, ’‘La gcografia Unguistica*’. Paideia ix (1934) PP- « 4t ^ depute 

about Alvar’s own methods ik propos of a study in the Canary Islands) appeareo 
In ^RP Ixxxii (19^): D. Cataliin, m ’’El espaAol en Tenerife— ProbKmas mcio. 
dologico#’*, pp, 467-506, criticized Alvar’s investigations in the Canary Ulands, ana 
Alvar repUra pp. 

*J. Hiust and L. ^cnaclc 1953-55; J- S4guy 1934-^; ? Nag text >957“ • 
“•Ouiier 1966-; H. Bourcelot 1966“. . . « .. 

E, Petrovici it al. 1940-42; B. Cazacu el at. 1967^? ^f* r 

Atlas tinguistiaui romnain et le Traill d’Histoire de h tongue fcununne ,ArUs to 
{StfosUurg) pp. 853-7. 

\ A. Criera 1942-^: cf. also A. Criera 1949 and 1955-60 (f«t.). 

•Navarro himself produced a small-scale atlas of Puerto R*co: T. Navarro 
TomSs 1946. 

, ^ Cf. R Sanchis Guarner 1953; For a report (1962) on progress on a new 
Italun atlas cf. C. Grassi, *‘Lo suto attuale del lavon dell Atlanic Linguisuco 
luliano*’, Astei to* Cong. (Strasbourg) i $$9 pp. 641-5. 
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expensive task, yet all over the Romance world (not to mention 
elsewhere) such atlases are in progress, (heir justification often lying 
more in national or cultural pride than in purely linguistic utility. 
One project in particular, M. Deanovic's AtlanU Linguistico MtdiUr^ 
raneoj^ can have comparatively little linguistic interest, covering as it 
does diversified language areas, although it may be able to trace 
common cultural trends in the Mediterranean basin. 


The linguistic atlas is, however, far from being the only type of 
dialect investigation : other studies — dictionaries, descriptions of 
individual dialects, etc. — continue unabated and 
dialect remain favourite forms of research. I cannot 

studies attempt to provide an adequate coverage of the vast 

number of studies in this field — indeed, as they are often of local and 
not Pan-Romance interest such an account would be out of place 
herc.^ This is, however, I think, the place to mention the work of two 
outstanding figures of ‘classic* dialectology, both of whom were 
already of an age to receive ample mention by lordan-Orr in 1937 — 
Gerhard Rohlfs and Walther von Wartburg. 

Rohlfs (b. 1892 in Berlin) succeeded Vossler as Professor at 
Munich in 1934, where he served until his retirement in 1957 (for a 
lime during the war he was, however, suspended by 
the Nazi regime). His work on Italian and Gascon 
dialects cultivated in him a strongly positivist aca* 
demic outlook, taking up cudgels against ‘idealism* as early as 
1926.^ From 1931 to 1954 he was editor of the Archiv fir das 
Studium dtr ntiuren Sprachen^ thus exerting considerable influence. 
In recent years, apart from his indispensable Italian historical 
grammar,^ much of his work has been concerned with synthesis 
within the Romance field. ^ Rohlfs*s lexical and onomastic interests 


are especially evident in his Du Uxikalischi Difftnnzimmg d€r remans^ 
scAen SpracA^n: VtrsxuA tiner romanischtn Warlgtograpkit (1954),’ and in 
his collected Siudien zur rama/ttsiAfn PfaminkuruU (1956). 

' Cf. M. Deanovi^’s report “Due Atlanti Plurilingui e U linguisUca romaya”, 
Actes to* Cong. {Slrafbourz) 1962 pp. 847-51, 'vhich he dbeuSMS the MepiCT- 
ranean alias (projected in 1937 and begun in 1956) and the Atlas 
hn/koHi^us, begun in 1959 (cf. also his article in xxv (196 c) pp. 364-07, ti 

progettato Auanie Linguistico Balcanico e la lingulstica romanaa*'). . , j 
^ Introductory worlu on dialects of individual Romance countries include, 
notably, A. Zamora Vicente 1967, M. Alvar 1962, and P. Guiraud tg66s. 

* Cr. **Idea]istische Neuphilolwie*', in ZFSL xlviii (1926) pp. xai-3^ and *i- 
Wcinrich’s account of Rohlfs in O viix (1959) Pp. *57-6s* 

^ Cf. H. Lausberg, “Gerhard Rohlfs als Redaklor des Archivs**, ASJ^ occi 
(1955} pp. iff. * G. Rohlls 1949-54- 

^ a. G. Rohlls 1950-5 1 , 1953 (a collection of bis essays published on the occasion 
of his 60th birthday), 1958 (fest,), and 1968 (lot.). ' Gf. also G. Rohlfs 195®* 
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Roh]fs*s experience in dialectology during his formative years 
predisposes him to see interaction between languages as a prime 
cause of linguistic change. The most important 
W^Surg advocate of this view in Romance is also primarily a 
dialectologist — Wartburg (b. 1888, Professor at 
Leipzig 1935^) and then at Bale)^ whose monumental Franzbsisches 
itymologisctus Wbrttrbuch, begun in 1922, is now completed. No 
Romanist can be ignorant of Wartburg’s epoch-making Die 
Ausgliedaung der romonischen Sprachraume (1950.)^ Here Wartburg 
traces the course by which common Romance (Vulgar Latin) 
split into different languages, a process preceded by an early 
dialect division between East and West, occasioned by different 
social tendencies and manifested by the different treatment of 
final and of intervocalic surds. He also assumes that the pre- 
Latin language — the sub 5 tTa^um-^^ each part of the Empire exerted 
an influence on the Latin spoken there, and investigates signs of 
such influence. A further di^erentiaiing factor which he discerns— 
and herein lies his most original contribution — is the influence 
exerted by the languages of the barbarian invaders of the late Empire, 
the superstratum languages. Thus, for insunce, many of the features 
chat early differen dated French from the other Romance languages 
derive from Frankish influence. Wartburg’s views have been hotly 
debated and frequently rejected on chronological or historical 
grounds,^ but, whatever their intrinsic merit, they must always 
serve as a foundation on which to base any dbcussion of Romance 
differentiation. 

Wartburg's interest in population mixture as a factor in language 
formation is also evident in some of his other works* including his 
important general work on linguistic methodology Einfiikrung in die 
Problematik und Metkodik der Sprachwissensekaft (1943) which reveals 
his own humanistic and diaJectological bias and, although readable 
and attractive, is far from an introduction to modern linguistics.^ 

The field of dialectology is still amply peopled with distinguished 

* Gf. hii 70th and 80th Fcsischriften, W. von Wartburg C958 (feat.) and 1968 

.. .. 


* An initial ik«tch of haa hypocheais appeared in I'd (i 93 ^) PP* 

* For a quite different point of view cf eapecially H.-F. Mullet 1945- 

* B.g.W. von Wartburg 1939. ^ 

* The 1963 French Iraiulation, %vith additional chapters by S. UUin 


* The 1963 Fren^ translation, %vith additional chapters by S. UUmann, 
fulfills better the promise of the title. Wartburg u comparatively uninteroted in 
linguistic description, though the PrSeis dr syniext du/ronfati conUmperain (W. von 
Wartburg and F. Zumthor 1947) is a modd of its kind. Moat students will know 
Wartburg primarily from his immensely popular Eoolvtmi Siructun le Longue 
FVanfaw# (1934). 
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elderly scholars,' and with their juniors who have seen no need for 
radical change of method.^ Indeed, in this domain, collection of 
data for their own sake is a worthwhile activity and Romance 
scholars who wish to formulate general hypotheses are grateful for 
the wealth of documentation provided by field-work. However, 
micro-dialectology may blinker some workers to the wider aspects of 
linguistics, rendering their contribution less valuable to their 
fellows. Often they will present their data in a framework that 
is purely historical, or merely pinpoint ways in which the dialect 
examined differs from the national standard. It is still quite rare for 
Romance dialectologists to employ the descriptive 
techniques that have been developed especially for 
more exotic languages,^ partly perhaps because they 
cannot hope to uncover the sort of novel structural features that will 
contribute to the elaboration of hypotheses about language uni- 
versal s. One notable exception is A. Martinet’s La description 
phonoiogique avec application au parler /ranco^provenfal d*HauteviiU 
{Savoif) (1956)/ which is as much about the methodology of 
such descriptions as about the dialect itself. 

Other modern approaches to dialectology arc concerned pri- 
marily with measurement of relationship between dialects — a 
relatively simple matter when traditional substantial 
(especially lexicophonetic) classification is used, but 
which presents particular problems for structuralists 
who need to formulate some criteria for recognition of ‘partial 
similarity’. Phonological structures have received most attention, 
mainly via methods elaborated from suggestions made by Uriel 
Weinrcich.* The clearest exposition of developments along these 
lines is that of E. Pulgram,* who critically examines the status of the 
‘diasystem’ — a system abstracted from comparison of a number of 
different but similar systems, which can summarize the common 
structural features of related dialects. Pulgram equates such a 

* Among numerous others one can ciie A. Gricra (b. 1B87), Gh. Bruneau {b. 

1863), E. GamiUjcheg (b. 1887). . . . . 

’ E.g. A. M. Badia Margarit, professor at Barcelona (b. 1 pao) . Mention 
be made of W. D. Elcock (1910-80), professor at Westfield College, 
made a significant contribution to the study of Bcarnese-Awgonese dialect* 
(W. D. Elcock 1938). , . 

* The techniques used in such investigations have recently been surveyed m 

useful handbook: W. J. Samarin 1967. Cf. also M. Cohen 1950^. ^ iio 

^ A revision of an article originally published in RUR xv (1939) [actually 


Linguistic 

relationship 


appearing in 1945). 

*'ls structural dialectology possible?**, IVdx (1954) pp. 

^ ** 5 tiiictural Comparison, EKasystems and Dialectology^*, Ids iM 


iv (19^) PP’ 


66-63. 
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diasystem with language* as the term is often used in non-technical 
contexts (as grouping within it a number of dialects), and even 
shows that reconstructed Proto- Romance* can be described as a 
diasystem at a relatively high level of abstraction. Another Romanist 
who makes use of the diasystem idea in his dialect studies is G. 
Francescato, a specialist in Friulan dialects. In his reply to Pul- 
gram’s hypotheses,^ he is nevertheless sceptical of too sweeping a 
reliance on abstract construction. 

A different attitude to the measurement of dialect similarity can be 
found among Chomskylst generative grammarians, who seek to 
derive dialect grammars from a basal grammar 
(whether an abstraction or an actual grammar of a 
real dialect) by ordering rewrite rules in such a way 
that dialect variations appear as peripheral additions to the main set 
of rules. This procedure may sometimes have the appearance of 
reconstructing historical processes, in that chronological sequence of 
change may be reproduced in the logical ordering of grammatical 
rules. This seems particularly evident in an account of Spanish 
dialect phonology by $. Saporta.^ A recent general survey of this 
type of approach is to be found in A. R. Thomas's ''Generative 
Phonology in Dialectology**.^ 

1 cannot close this section on dialectology without some mention 
of recent burst of activity in the study of extra-European Romance 
dialects, especially of pidgins and creoles. Although 
ai^^molea methodologically they differ little from metropolitan 
dialect studies, they do have great significance for 
considerations of factors influencing linguistic change and of social 
language variation. When racial and linguistic admixture is 
present, as in creole situations, linguists vary widely in their atti- 
tudes as to what processes have been involved in change: some (like 
R. A. Hall, Jr.) think that, although change has been more rapid 
than in other instances, the types of process arc those already familiar 
in classic historical linguistics; others believe that a radical mixing 
of languages has taken place; yet others (like K. A. Whinnom) 
think that most creoles are based on one and the same 'simplified* 
language — a sailor's sabtr or a slaver’s pidgin — with lexical items 

^ *‘Proto Languages as Proio-Diasyslems: Proto-Romance’*, xx (1964) 

comparison, diarysteins and diaJectoiogy**, Ixxxi ((965) 

K t. 484-91. Gf. also *'S(ruttura lingxiistica c diaJetio*', in A<{ts ro* Cang. (Sirai- 
un) iodr DP. loii-id. 


* '^Oraered rules, dialect diHerences and historical processes**, L xli (1965) pp. 

a 18*^4. • TPS 1967 PP* i?9-«03. 
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taken wholesale from metropolitan standards. I shall not attempt 
to survey works in this field, but should mention two recent contri- 
butions of more general import, made by Romanists: R. A. Hall, Jr., 
Pidgins dnd Creoles (1966) and M. F. Goodman, A comparative study 
oj Creole French dialects {1964).* 


6 . The Copenhagen School 

Turning now to more cohesive ‘schools* in modem linguistic 
thought, we shall first discuss a particularly active, if somewhat 
geographically isolated, group of linguists, deriving inspiration from 
Saussure, which was formed in Denmark In the early X93OS. Its 
leader was undoubtedly Louis Hjelmslev (1899-1965), who was 
one of the founders of the Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague in 
1931 and succeeded Pedersen as Professor at Copenhagen in 1937 * 
It did, however, unite many outstanding scholars of rather dif- 
ferent outlook,^ including notably the ‘phenomenologically 
inclined Romanist, Viggo Brendal, who was with Hjelmslev 
CO -editor of Acta linguislica {Hafniencia) from its foundations in 1939 
till his death in 1942.^ 

Hjelmslev *5 theories had at first little repercussion outside 
Denmark, not only because they were sometimes written in a 
relatively inaccessible language,^ but also perhaps 
because the unfamiliarity of his approach repelled 
many linguists who waited in vain for a complete and 

‘ A survey of recent theories, with psrticuUr reference to French ^ 

found in I. Vintili-Ridulcscu, "Remarque* sur le* idiomes creole**, RRt 
<1967) pp. aa7-43, and "Le* idiome* criiolcs et ia linguistique romane yjua, 
xiii ( 19W) pp. 5tt3“7. Gf. also M. C. AUme, "La nature du changement phone- 
tique ^ la lumiire du creole fran^ais d*Haiti", RIaR xxx (1967) pP* S 7 ^ 3 ^ 3 » 
K. A. Whinnom 1956, and "The origin of the European-based creoles and pid- 
gins**, 0 xiv (1965) pp. 509-^7; and M. ValkhofT 1906. . . ... 

* Cj. especially K. Togeby's survey, "Linguistics in Denmark, 1940-48 * >“ 

(*949) ---* * s— - trends;. and 


Louis 

Hjelmslev 


moi 



Danish scholars. 


* Of. especially his monographs which appeared posthumously in Frea^ 
don: V. BrendaJ losB and 1Q50. Bmndal was a friend 01 Trubetskoy 


lation 


Jakobson (cf. pp. 4 ^h 4 ) exercised great influence during the 
Among present-day linguuts who appear to have derived inspiration from ownoai 
one should mention especially A. J. Greimas the semantiebt (cf. aim p. 483 )* ^ 

* Important works tlut have been translated from the Danish mclude 
Hjelmslev 1943 and 1963. Cf. also L. Hjelmslev 1959, a collection of his essays. 
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coherent exposition of his position.^ In more recent times, Hjelm- 
slev’s general aims have met with more sympathy among linguists, 
for whom theoretical abstraction is now fashionable: some^ even 
suggest that Hjelmslev was the initiator of the current fashion in 
linguistics, though it is more probably merely a manifestation of the 
general trend in scientific thought. 

Hjelmslev's father was a distinguished mathematician but 
Hjelmslev always strenuously denied being influenced by his father's 
thought which he called essentially inductive — however, no doubt 
he acquired from his background a certain ease in the manipulation 
of abstract entities. Perhaps because of his taste for abstraction, his 
first work, Prindpts dt Crammain GtniraU (1928),^ was considered as 
unsuitable for a doctoral thesis, so he presented instead a more 
traditional comparative Etudis Bclti^ues (1932). Indeed his thinking 
in hbtorical and comparative linguistics was always firmly cemented 
in the neogrammarian tradition,* even though his synchronic 
linguistic thought was original and revolutionary. 

Hjelmslev seized particularly on one aspect of Saussurcan thought, 


* Commenttfies on Hjelmilev’s work abound , although he himself never com- 
pleted his long-promised treatise, originally planned with H. J. Uldall whose own 
contribution eventually awared in 1957 (H.J, Uldall 1957)- most complete 
commentary available is B. Siertsema 1955. Mrs. Siertsema's book, (hough not 
wholly sympathetic to Hjelmslev, is an mdispensable guide for the student who 
ventures to read his original works and who will cerUinly be bewildered by the 
variety, and oscillating usage, of Hjelmslev’s terminology. Excellent brief ^rveys 
of glossematics are to be found in 0. Malmberg 1964, pp. 140-57: by H. Spang- 
Hanssen, in Tnnds i pp. 198-64 {also H. Spang-Hanssen (954) > * 

introduction to L, Hjelmslev 1^3 (French tr. 3966). The chapter on Hjelmslev m 
F. P, Dinneen 1967, pp. 396-54, is little more than a (rather inaccuratcj potted 
digest of the 1961 English translation of L. Hjelmslev 39^35 more saiisfacwry 
discussions of thu important treatise are A. Martinei’i “Au sujet des Fonamtnti ia 
TWm# UnguuHqut at Louis Hjelmslev**, in SSLF xliii ( 1 949-45) pp. ( 9“4*» JJ® 
especially S. Lsimb*s '*Epilegomena to a Theory of Language*’, in nrk xw ((gw), 
pp. 591-73, which looks back at Hjelmslev with hindsight gained from a fmlher 
90 years^ development of linguistic theory. Also %«>fthy of note is W. Haas, 
* ‘Concerning Glossematics**, ArL viii (1956) pp. 106-10; and E. Haugen, Direc- 
tions in Modern Linguistia’*, L xxvii (3951) pp. 9xx-92, which compares glow- 
matics with American schoob of thought. Of especial interest to Romanists for its 
illustrations (even though it is a rather uncritjcal rehash of glossemauc >««?*)* 
E. ^arcoe Llora^ 1951. Cf. also the survey in lialian by R. d*Avmos in Enaeto* 
P*dia Italicrta rps^iOM. 

* Cf. A. J. Greimas in L. Hjelmslev 1963 {1966) p. la. 

* Cf. also A. Llorente (Maldonado de Guevaraj 1053. 

* Cf. the views expressed in L. Hjelmslev 1963 ; he also was an admirer of Rasmus 
Rask, editing his selected works in 1932, and his correspondence in 1 94X • Frole^ 
Togeby kindly points out (private communication) that Hjelmslev al^ys tnea 
to treat diachrony as a serio of lynchronic suics. My judgment is based on 
Hiclmslev’i view ^ traditional comparative linguistics as being concerned inaimy 
with elemenu of substance; therdwe, while quite legitOTate m itself, it “ 
relevant to gloasematio ty^ogi^ companion which operates with elemenis 

of fom. 
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taking (o its extreme consequences the dictum ''la langue est une 
forme, non pas une substance*’: he meanwhile 
neglected certain other aspects of Saussure’s ideas, 
especially those emphasized by the Prague school 
(for instance the social content of language and the distinctive 
substance of its elements), so that it is difhcult to go all the way with 
Greimas* when he calls Hjclmslev “Ic veritable et peut»4tre le 
seul continuateur de Saussure**. Assuming that a system must 
underlie all processes, including language activity, Hjelmslev 
advocated description of the language system in the form of an 
algebraic model applicable to all languages, and 'generative* in the 
sense that it should predict any possible text in any language: here 
he did not go so far as Chomsky In requiring explicitly that the 
model should enable rejection of impossibU texts. 

Mere descriptive praxis was by no means HJelmslev’s aim; for 
him the task of linguistics was to formulate a theory — to establish 
"a science of the expression and a science of the 
Theory”***^ content on an internal and functional basis’*.^ His 
method excluded consideration of non-linguistic 
'substance*, basing itself on language in and for Itself: this is what he 
meant by ‘immanent*. The originality of his approach compared 
with previous linguistic attitudes was underlined by its distinctive 
name — 'glossematics*. One of the distinguishing marks of ‘glossc* 
matics* is what Hjelmslev curiously calls the ‘empirical principle , 
which requires that description should be self-consistent, exhaustive 
and simple (in that order of priority). Another essential feature of 
glosscmatic method is that it is ‘deductive’ not ‘inductive* — terms 
that Hjelmslev also uses in rather a quaint way (and far from con- 
sistently). Deductive procedure, he says, 


may therefore be defined briefly as a progression from class to component, 
not from component to class, as an analytic and specifying, not a synthetic 
and generalizing, movement”.* 

In practice, this means that glossematicians begin with larger 
syntagmatic units (initially the ‘text’) and work down to the smallest 
units, whereas many other lingubts operate primarily with minimal 
units (often segments) and proceed to build larger units therefrom. 

As I have already mentioned, glossematics b concerned only with 
linguistic form and not with amorphous substance — whether 


' L. Hjelmslev 1963 (1966) p. 13. 

’ L. Weimslev 1943 (Eng. tr. 1^3) p. 79. 

* Ikid. p. 13. 
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Linguistic 

form 


semantic (contcnt-subsiancc) or phonetic (exprcs- 
sion^ubstance). Linguistic form is to be studied on 
two inter-related but autonomous planes — of content 
and expression. The realm of ‘con tent- form* is roughly that of 
American-type morphology — the preferred field of glossematic 
study — while that of ‘expression -form* comprises phonology or 
phonemics. As substance is to be left completely out of consideration, 
form is described in terms of relationships: the ‘objects* of linguistics, 
as of any other science, are seen to be intersections of relations, or 
‘dependences*, and not substantial items, The possible types of 
dependence arc basically three: interdfptndence or reciprocal pre- 
supposition; determination where one term determines the other but 
not ince versa; and consutlafion where terms are compatible but 
neither presupposes the other. 

Apart from ‘content/expression*, the most fundamental of 
HJelmslev*s dichotomies is that of ‘process*/‘sysicm’‘ demanding 
Process analysis on two axes — the syntagmatic (boih-and) 

■nd and the paradigmatic (eithcr-or;. Each sort of 

System ‘dependence* can operate on cither axis, that of the 

process or that of the system, so that, for instance, interdependence 
between syntagmatic terms is given one name, sotidarity, whereas 
between paradigmatic terms it is called eompiementaritj . An account 
of glossematic terminology would be otiose here (the Prolegomena 
contains no less than io8 definitions) ; however, the use made of the 
word ‘function* does call for some comment because 
of the confusion it may cause to those familiar 
with Prague school ‘functional analysis* (cf. pp. 480-1 ). For 
Hjelmslev, function has a logico-mailtematical sense as a relation- 
ship between the two terminals (so that, for instance, interdepen- 
dence is a function between two constants) though he docs not 
exclude the etymological sense implying that elements play a 
definite role. Elements in a language w'ill be defined in terms of 
their ‘functions’. 

Although for glossematics language is a special case of a sign 
system, its ultimate elements arc not signs but constituents of signs, 
Pifurte can be, for instance, phonemes (on 

the expression plane), or semantic components (on 
* l^id. p. 9 pripfi it would seem to be a generally valid ihesU ‘hat ^or e>^erv 
Aftwrr there 11 a corresponding sytUm, by which iht process can be analyreo ana 
oeicnbed by means of a limiira number of premisses.*' 

Abo p. 39 “When H is a question of language (in the ordinary sense of the nord) 

• .we can also use simpler designations: the process can here be called a 
^ the systeni a fmguagr.'* 


Fuoction 
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the content plane). Concerned as he is with theory and not praxis, 
Hjelmsiev gives little guidance about how to isolate such elements 
(although in practice his ‘commutation’ seems very similar to 
American substitution procedures used on the syntagmatic ex- 
pression plane). Glossematicians indeed rarely tackle previously 
unanalysed languages and it seems that their techniques are 
designed to be used only with languages they already know. 


Much of other linguists' dissatisfaction with glossematics stems 
from the difficulty they experience in applying the theory to linguis- 
tic facts. Indeed it is not meant to be a system of 
Glossematic verifiable hypotheses but a model, formulated of 
Practice course on the basis of examination of data, but which 

can be tested only for appropriateness and not 
for validity. Most practical linguists feel uncomfortable in such a 
rarified atmosphere and will judge the theory only by the light it 
throws on real languages. The most important description of a real 
language in glosscmaiic terms is Slruclure immanenle d€ la langtu 
fran^aisi^ by a Romanist, Knud Togeby it is mainly as an introduc- 
tion to his work that discussion of glossematic theory can be justified 
here. 


Togeby (b. 1918, Professor of Romance Languages and Literature 

at Copenhagen since 1955) was a pupil of Kristian Sandfcld and 
Viggo Brendal,^ as a student of French at Copen- 
To&^y hagen from 1936 to 1942; during this time he spent 

a year in France, at Caen (under R.-L. Wagner) and 
at Paris (where Mario Roques influenced his thinking). During the 
war years he began to be influenced by Hjelmsiev, and his thesis 
first appeared while he was a l^cteur in Danish at the Sorbonne, in 
1951, as a publication of the Copenhagen Linguistic Circle. It was 

* K. Toaebv iQSt. QuoUtioni are uken from the second revised edition (ic^S)* 
A valuable comparison of the work with other recent Fren^gramroaUMl 

treatises is to be found in Ls vii ( 1967 ) pp. 34“57* M. Aiy/S. De F 
K. Togeby: regards sur queiques grammaires.' Profeasor Togeby very / 

discla^ the i^ition I have reserved for him here, pointing to 
colleagues H. Sten and P. Hoybe, as well as ^ younger whoUra like E. 
Hanssen. 1 nevertheless feel that 1 am jusUfied as preaenung him as the leading 

birthday, has appeared as a special number Wbjm ( 1968 ) 

rnanmrr tt Sirv^turt (K. Togeby i^). It contains ^'pp. 

* Of. Togeby’s “Viggo Brondals sprogvidenskabeUge Indsats , ir i944 PK 

i7-«3. 
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immediately hailed as the first coherent practical study of a language 
using glossematic methods.' In fact. Togeby is far from toeing 
any party line in his thesis, though he does espouse the fundamental 
Hjelmslevian principles. In a way, his work is less satisfactory as a 
study of French than as a comparative and contrastive discussion of 
different linguistic methods, using illustrations from French; even 
then many of his illustrations are drawn from other languages, 
especially English, so that one is left with the impression that actual 
analysis of French data occupies a relatively small part of the whole. 
Each suge of the analysis is preceded by a lucid exposition of the 
solutions that might plausibly be suggested by different linguistic 
schools, particularly the American and the Prague schools; usually, 
though not always, he finds himself in agreement with Hjelmslev. 
though he sometimes shows that the master does not always con- 

sistently follow his own principles. 

The ‘French’ that Togeby seeks to describe is “la langue fran?aise 
nationale dans son ensemble”, without reference to social or ot er 
variation. The delimitation of scope, together with 
«he axiomatic exclusion of substance from analysis 
deUlan^e makes the work less acceptable to some rrencn 
linguisu, in particular, who object that it is a 
‘classroom’, written language that is being described rather than the 
living spoken language.^ This certainly seems to be the case when 
we are told {p. 40) ; 

Les oppositions cities par la phonologic de Prague comme [b 5 Wfwn] ^ 
•ont que dts iranscriptiom phon^tiques de formes fonction e q 
distinguent autrement: /bon/*/bon»/, 

so that French nasal vowel phonemes can be conjured away and 
seen as a combination of oral vowel and nasal consonant. Although 
in some cases Togeby appears to be relying heavily on graphy ici. 

Si, par exemple, petit, se distingue de petit ^ilde'lSS" 

(qui se prononcc soiiS ceruines conditions) mir sc dull npi ff^rence) 

mani^re, mfime si U plupari de* Fran^ais n’entendeni pas cetie difference) 

> CT. e.g. review, by A. G. Juill.nd in RPk <■ ifu 

Martinet In Wi ix ( 1953 ) PP- 78-8* <wh.ch contmu iharply m .one 

earlier lympatheiic ardcle on Kjdmsl^). . the written lan- 

» This U not. however, to say that Togeby ® k 

Mae. As he himfelf poinu out (private 

Jmilev, j'ai loujouia soulenu oue U 1^8^® rewnnaU done, dans mes 

aire ei de d^riv^ par rapport k la langue J« d’une langue 

analyuu. et ceU est d’une importance quTne 

telle qui^ le &an 9 aif, que lea difference, audible., et non pas l« omerenc h 

sent enr^iitrte que par Ttonture*'. 
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this is by no means wholly so— 'the t Jeminin is for instance presumed 
to be present in cap /ka-pa/, as well as in capt (p. 36). The striving 
for analytic simplicity is Togcby*s jxistihcation for this type of 
juggling, and he makes extensive use of the useful c fiminin element 
in other contexts: for instance long vowels are decomposed into 
s hor t - vowel + o : [ me- 1 ro] meUrel [m ea- tra] maitre ; [ 30-na] jeuru! 
[30a-na] etc. (p. 44). 

In many cases the basis of Togeby*s classification is unclear: 
sometimes he seems to admit that it is logical (cf. p. 75 for subject + 
predicate), or semantic (p. 149 for modal verbs) but at other times 
he does not explain his criteria (cf. p. in: *‘En fran^ais, les flexlis 
verbaux sont le mode, Ic temps ct Taspcct**). Most often his mor- 
phological classes are those of traditional grammar: indeed one 
detects a great reluctance on his part to depart from tradition in his 
treatment of ^content-form*, compared with his more revolutionary 
attitude to * expression-form*. All in all, Togeby's Structure immanenU 
does not ftll the need for a scientific description of French, but it 
remains an invaluable work for its clear discussion of different 


linguistic approaches to deuiled analytic problems. The French 
language presents particularly frightening problems to prospective 
analysts so that we must treasure the few coherent attempts at 
complete description that have been made: Togeby’s is probably the 
most accessible of these, and, for all its conceptual difficulty, the 
most lucid and readable. 

Togeby’s later works appear to owe less and less to glossexnatics 
although he always retains methodical rigour and clarity of exposi- 


tion. His morphological analyses often appear as 
Recent relatively short articles, and concern several other 

Romance languages — Rumanian,’ Portuguese^ as 
well as French.* His methods seem to have tended towards the 


distributionalist techniques of the Bloomfteldians, concentrating 
more on the plane of expression and on the syntagmatic axis, 


* Cf. articles in CSF, **Le probl^e dc l*article en roumain'*, (i, I 95 ** .PP* 
I J 1-19) ; *‘Le probieme du neuire en roumain'% (i, 1952, pp. 265-®) • 

romane el d^clinaison roumaine*', <ii, 1953, pp* 35 '‘ 43 * ht K. Togeby 19M 
pp. 159-49); *‘Le neutreen roumain ci «n albaiuiis , (ii, X 953 i PP* 

K- Togeby C968 pp. 195-201). . 

* *‘L' 4 nigmatique in nnitif personnel en portugab", SM xxvii (1955) PP* 3 >i 

(also in K. Togeby 1968 pp. 13X-8). ^ mt — 

* “La concordance dea temps en fran^ab*', S/f xxvi <1954) pp* * 43 “ 5 «* . 
temps du francab**, Li iv (1955) pp* 37M3; “De + infinitif, succeaseur de I mnmtii 
substantive**, rM xxv (1957) pp. 1-5; “L’unicite de dont**, FM joexiv (1966) pp* 
8t-6; “Les pronoms interrogatm-relatifs et lea conjonedons de subordination , m 
P. Delbouilfe et ci. (cds.) 1966 pp. t3x-9; “La place dc I'adjecdT par rapport au 
groupe nom-f de+nom*', RPh xx (1^7) PP* 33 >-®* 
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though he seeks unifying factors in the plane of content and in (he 
system. 

Since Structure immantnU his only fuU-lcngth linguistic work has 
been Mo<U, <isptct tl temps en espagncl (1953)* In this he seeks to define 
the verbal categories in question in terms of their compatibility 
with certain non-verbal elements (especially adverbs).* Treating 
the non-verbal elements as invariant, the verbal class can be des- 
cribed in rules of this type: 

La r^lc la plus caract^ristique de la synuxe modal© espagnole cn 
proposition principal© cst que la negation no cst incompatible avee 
i'iropdratif. 


Thus Togeby defines tense in terms of compatibility with such 
expressions as ayer or maiiana; mood, with, for instance, tal vez; and 
aspect by compatibility or no with “Ics complements adverbiaux 


d^signant unc limitation tcmporclle** (p. 60). 

Thb definition of paradigmatic classes in terms of syntagmatic 
taxonomy seems much closer to Bloomfieldian practice than to 
HjelmsIevian and demonstrates Togcby*s independence of the 


Copenhagen school. 

Togeby has also made contributions to the historical study of the 
Romance languages— mainly in short articles and reviews. Here 
he appears to be almost purely traditional, with the same neo- 
grammarian background as Hjclmslcv himself, regarding historical 
linguistics as concerned with process and expression, rather than 
with the more structured aspects of language. He seems somewhat 
antipathetic to Prague school diachronic structuralism, believing 
that phonological change is occasioned by external factors language 


* Cf. «bo A. Klum 1961 for » rather different approach to a 

g . ‘*Qu*ot.ce que U disaimilaiionr* nPh xvii (1^4) pP d»ns 

K. Togeby 1968 pp. ^lai) ; “Lea diiinenca de l imparfau (ei du pa^u) dans 
languj (1964) PP >-8j plus-que-parfait latm 

dau tea Ungues romanea*', CFS, xxih (i9w) PP* *75"^4; , . “TV*. 

E g. review of Haudricourt & Juillano in AL vu ^•P’ rt^Marunei 

organbation el rtorganiaation dam rhiatoire dea languea roinanea , in ^ . 

i. pp. 277-87; (also in K. Togeby 1968 7J-^) 5 

^logiqueaTutoriquea aoni-ellca poasiblea?”, FFh wn 
(alio in K. Toffebvio68 DD. T^Kbv is prepared to accept a 


PhonoJogiquea hUtimuet aoni-ellca poasiblea?”, FFh xin (iQSy"”/ ^ 

(•!» in R. Togeby^ pp. 83-95). f^by is prepared to accept » GiU’^ron-t^ 
Mticude to *lwgu^ticpa^ol4/rt>ut drawa the line at such 
pBoivolofical sphere: ^Lea ^iaiom dea phonem« doxvent reacdona 

fiai— <- ■ • 1^11^ tin rAle or<pond 4 rani 


An example of Togeby'a treatment of morphological change aa 

is to be in his recent artiJe. "suw ei tiao«t« dans les langues 

»vtaanea’\ RBom iU (1968) pp. 66-71. 
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mixture, social upheaval etc. — and not by internal structural 
pressures. 

Most of Togeby’s work, especially in recent years, has been on 
literary, rather than linguistic themes.^ He seems to believe that 
linguistics as such has comparatively little to contribute to literary 
analysis: indeed, one gains the impression, from a sur/ey of the 
work of such a versatile and data-oriented scholar as Togeby, that 
the glossematic approach to language is so limited in its scope that it 
can cast little light on many aspects of linguistics, so that the glosse* 
matician must rely on other methods if he wishes to turn his atten- 
tion to anything but pure theory. Perhaps this is why glossemadcs 
appears, today, to have led into a dead end, even though it intro- 
duced fruitful and revolutionary ideas at iu inception. 


7. The Prague School 

The so-called Prague School of structuralism represents the modern 
linguistic trend that has made most impact on Romance linguistics— 
perhaps because it allows scope for diachronic investigation as well 
as synchronic description. Deriving their inspiration primarily 
from Saussure (though its Eastern European founders also looked 
back to Baudouin dc Courtenay), ‘Prague’ linguists have neverthe- 
less emphasized rather different elements of Saus- 
surean thought from their Copenhagen brethren 
(cf. pp. 472-80) : they insist on the social function of 
language (while retaining intra-linguistic methods of study) and on 
distinctive substance in language. Their concern with substance and 
with distinctiveness is most evident in their preferred field of study, 
phonology* (whereas Copenhagen linguists are more morphologi- 
cally inclined, reflecting their preoccupation with form — i.o. 
interrelationships — and with content). This is not to say that 
‘Prague* linguists study ‘expression-substance’ (i.c. phonetics)— on 

^ £.g. K. Togeby 1954, 1957a & >960, *nd Dumerouft articles. Togeby has, 

however, written in Dani^ a lengthy grammar of French, which, we are 
happy to learn, he it now translating into French. 

* An important application of Prague methods to the d«s«jiption of the 
of a Romance language as a whole is G. G<nigenheim x 9 S 9 « Another work a tne 
same tradition that deserves mention is H. G. Schogt 19M. 
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the conirax7, they concentrate on the paradigmatic aspects of 
80und»systems and neglect all but the ‘distinctive* or ‘pertinent 
sound-features of phonetic substance. ‘ Syntagmatic* structuralism — 
characteristic of the Bloomfieldian approach — ‘is foreign to Prague 
thought, which does not accept the single-standard methodology 
of distributional analysis, insisting always that language has two 
faces — both expression and function. Thus this approach is often 
called ‘functionaP— though the term is employed with quite a 
different meaning from Hjclmslevian usage. ‘Func- 
Fuacdoa plague linguists has the everyday implica- 

tion of ‘language as a tool*, though formal descriptions of the 
‘functionalist approach* differ somewhat in their emphasis. J. 
Vachek/ for instance, insists that “any item of language (sentence, 
word, morpheme, phoneme, etc.) exists solely because it serves 
some purpose, because it has some function (mostly that of com- 
municating) to fulfill**. Andri Martinet* in defining the functional 
attitude to structure is more explicit; a functional unit is ' whatever 
in the substance is found to exert a communicative function in the 
ordinary meaning of the term. Units which are found to exert the 
same type of function arc classified according to the substantial 
nature of their linguistically relevant features. Structure results 
from the various combinations of these features.** 

Thus Prague practitioners retain the Saussurcan signifianti 
signijid dichotomy. That of languejparoU is also accepted by them— 
and here they differ radically from the Bloom- 
ficldians*— with the proviso that la paroU Is not an 
an uMure structure, but merely a set of concrete 

utterances implementing U longue. A Saussurean dichotomy they 
arc not prepared to accept at iu face value is that of dioehronyf 
^hrony, for, unlike the Hjclmslcvians, they envisage structure 
dynamically not sUtically, leaving room for the possibility of a 
‘diachronic structural* approach, which has in fact developed most 
fruitfully within their framework of thought. 

The linguistic material studied by Prague linguists b most often 
taken from ‘cultured* languages. Perhaps for thb reason they arc 
particularly conscious of certain aspects of language 
.. that tend to be neglected by Bloomficldians in their 

Ungubtic studies of less complex sociciio. Such 


* J. Vftcbek 1966 p. 7 . 

* A. Martinet, ‘^Structural Linguii 

* E.g. Z. S. Harrit reviewing Truk 

insifCf that the b merely 


rural in A. Kroebcf (ed.) i953 E* v. 

/iewing Trubeukoy (L xvu (*94*) PP* cL * ^ ^ 
lidt b merely a anangaaeat of the ipr4cwfit. 
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Structure 


aspects include the aesthetic functions of language and the 
co-existence of Tunctional dialects* or styles (especially of written 
versus spoken style). Most especially, they recognize the 'structural 
defectiveness* of language that makes elegant simplicity of des- 
cription less than realistic: the existence of minor sub-structures 
within one language may result from historical inertia or from dialect 
mixture, but its effect is to give language an instability which makes 
a dynamic approach imperative. 'Structure* for Prague linguists is 
based on 'tensions* which keep elements in their 
place, but which may easily unbalance, leading to a 
collapse of one system that will then be replaced by another. This 
idea of 'structure* is often depicted spatially in diagrammatic form: 
imbalance will then be shown by gaps — cases vides or 'holes in the 
system*. 

Bloomheldians often hnd the Prague attitude to structure, as 
symbolized by their spatial analogies, 'mystical', and especially 
condemn their 'teleological* approach. Some 
Prague linguists do not conceal their teleological 
bias, however, for it springs from their functional approach. 
Roman Jakobson puts this point succinctly and lucidly in his essay 
"Efforts towards a means-end model of language in interwar con- 
tinental linguistics":^ affer listing some of the variotjs personalities 
who can be said to subscribe to Prague principles, he says, 

it would be easy to find individual features specifying the contribution of 
each of these outstanding innovators but we could hardly find a unifying 


Teleology 


* In Trends it p. 105. This short (4I page) account of Prague linguiiUoiu the 
most brilliant and incisive thing written on the subject. A more complete introduc- 
tion is to be found In J. Vachek (1964 and 1966) though his approach is more 
nationalistic than is warranted in an account of a s^ool whose greatest represen^ 
tives were not Czech. A full and sympathetic account of Prague phonoli^ u to be 
found in B. Malmberg 1964 pp. 74-98. Another valuable introduction, tuing 
Spanbh material, b to m found in E. Alarccs Uorach 1950; the and 

of thb work omits the reference to the Prague school from its title, and indeM does 
rather extend its theoretical coverage, while nevertheless retaining a Prague- 
school bias, and expanding especially on diachronic phonology. 

* These include, in the Romance sphere, such outstanding figures as E. Ben- 

veniste (France) (see p. 403 n. a) and A. Rosetti (Rumania). • . 

A. Rosetti was bom in 1 895 in Bucharest where he has studied ^d taught at me 
University, except tor a periM (1930-38) which he spent in Paris studj^g under 
Meillet, Roques, Rousselot, and oillidron. In 1938116 succeeded O. Dcnsusianu 
to the Chair of the Rumanian Language at Bucharest, and in 1948 he beewe " 
Academician. A bibliography of b» works up to 1965 b to be found in A. Roseiu 
1^5 (fest.). Collections of articles are A. Rosetti 1947 and 1987* ^ 

To Jakobson’s list one might add other Romarusta— besides A. Mar^^ 
shall be dbca*sed at length, the Spaniards, T. Navarro, A. Alonso, E. Al arcw 
Liorach: Italians, G. Contlni, C. Segre, V. Belardi; Germans, H. 

H. Weinrich; in Sweden, B. Malmberg; in Switzerland, H. LUdtke; and m France, 
G. Gougenheim; to name but a few. 
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paitern for the Prague group which would distinguish it from the ocher 
scholars mentioned above. Al the same time, there is a typical drift which 
ties the work of all these investigators and strictly distinguishes them from 
older tradition and from some different doctrines which found their out- 
spoken expression likewise in the *3o's. 

The title of this paper dehnes this common drift as aiming toward a 
means-ends model of language. These efforts proceed from a universally 
recognized view of language as a cool of communication. Statements about 
language as a tool, instrument, vehicle, etc. can be found in any textbook, 
but, strange as it seems, the apparently self-evident inference from this truism 
was not drawn in the linguistic tradition of the past century. Thus the 
elemental request to analyse all the instrumentalities of language from the 
angle of the tasks they perform emerged as a daring innovation. The pro* 
longed neglect of any inquiry into the means-ends relationship in language 
— a neglect which still survives in some academic biases — ^finds its historical 
explanation in the inveterate fear of problems connected with goal -directed • 
ness, Therefore questions of genesis outweighed those of orientation, search 
for prerequisites supplanted the examination of aims, 


Roman Jakobson is himself the most distinguished living repre- 
sentative of the Prague school, though the great classic work on 
Prague phonology is from the pen of Russian-born 
Prince Trubetzkoy (1890-1938),* Jakobson coo is 
Russian by origin (born 1896 in Moscow), but in 
1920 he went to Prague where he took his Ph.D in I93^» serving as 
professor In Brno from 1933 to 1939- Nazi occupation drove him 
from his second homeland and, after two years in Scandinavia he 
settled in America, at first in New York at the Ecoit libre dts HauUs 
Etudes (1942-46) and then at Columbia (1946-49). In 1949 he went 
to Harvard and since 1957 travels the ‘longest mile in the world*, 
serving both at Harvard and M.I.T. His influence has been enor- 
mous^ — not the least being that exercised on Chomsky, who might 
be said to be ‘out of Jakobson, by Z. S. Harris*.^ Jakobson s 
versatility is proverbial — his first interest, retained throughout, 
was in Slavic literature and in poetics, but his phonological writings 

‘ Tnabeukoy (varioudy transliicratcd Troubciskoj, Trubeukoj, etc.) wm born 
in Moscow, 6e«ing after the Revolution to Sofia and leitling in J993 m Vjenna. 
Hi» dir Ph^tciii was published posthumously in * r rencb 

yanjlation by Gantineau appeared in 1949. Trubetzkoy is mentioned m passing by 

*Tv/o Featschriften pay tribute to him: R. Jakobson 1956 (fist.) and 
. In his early American years Jakobson was, however, someurno on the d«en- 
•w: see his reply to a 1950 review of a pupil's work by R. A. Hall, Jr, wmen 
Jakobson has bothered to reprint in his StUiUd WriHnit (i (1962) pp- 435 - 4 ?)*tV" 
which he defends himself against possible accusations of ‘unAmencan 
humottfously comparing them with attacks against Tnibeukoy and himseii, irom 
political quarters, which taxed them with 'rootless cosmqpoliunum . . 

^ Cf.espwbllyR, Jakobson 1962 and 1963; R. Jakobson, G.Fant, and M. Halle 
1952; K, Jakobson lutd M. HalJe 10^. 
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are of more relevance in the present context. Such subjects as 
aphasia and child language early occupied him;^ and more recently, 
in the M.I.T. context, he has taken an interest in information theory 
and mathematical linguistics.^ 

As I have already said, Prague theory is most highly developed in 
the phonological sphere: I think therefore that a brief delineation of 
Prague-type phonology is called for hcre.^ Its first 
aim is the establishment of an inventory of paradig- 
matic functional sound- units — phonemes; the basic procedural 
tool used is that of commutation of minimal sound-segments, in 
such a way that, when the meaning of a stretch of speech (typically, 
a word) is changed by commutation, then the minimal segments are 
recognized as having different phonemic status (thus, for instance, 
/s/ is seen to be a different phoneme from /p/, because /sit/ has a 
different meaning from /pit/). This ‘minimal pair* procedure is, of 
course, used by all phonemiclsts, but for the Bloomheldians it Is 
merely a heuristic device and not scientifically valid, based as it is on 
recognition of difference in meaning as well as in form: they there- 
fore prefer to base their definition of the phoneme on distributional 
criteria. Prague phonologists have no such scruples, however, for 
they see the coexistence of form and meaning as an essential feature 
of language. 

They do however, on the whole, prefer not to use, for classification 
of sound-segments into phonemes, the criterion of common phonetic 
substance; for them, as for Saussure, linguistic classes are ‘distinctive* 
rather than ‘substantial*, rec^^nized not so much by their positive 
characteristics as by the features that differentiate them from ihcir 
neighbours. In this, Prague phonology differs from phonetically 
based phonemic theory such as that of Daniel Jones.* 

It does share with Jonesian phonemics, however, its use of *woi^ 
— independent meaningful units — as material for segmentation 
and commutation. For Bloomfieldians such pre-selection of short 
stretches of speech prejudges some of the issues and they prefer to 
utilize ‘utterances* that have not been previously analysed in 
grammatical or semantic units: ‘separation of levels’ is a procedural 


on 


‘ Cf. especially R.Jakobson 1941. , , .. 

* Cf. especially R. Jakobson fed.) 1960 which includes ha own paper 
** Linguistics and Ckimmunication Theory'*. 

» Cf. also J. W. Mulder 196®. . . ^ j 

♦ Cf. D. Jones 1950: Jones defines the phoneme by both phoneuc 

tional criteria— while using meaaing-differcnuaUon heunsticaJly— a fa^y « 
phoneticaUy related sounds, such Aat no member occurs m the same pnoneuc 
environment as any other member". 
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axiom. Prague linguists claim that different linguistic levels — the 
phonological and the grammatical, for instance, — are interdepen- 
dent, and that language is a ‘system of systems* and not merely a set 
of stratifications. 

A frequent corollary of the Prague use of words as data in phone* 
mic discovery procedure is the relegation to second place of supra- 
segmcntal (or prosodic) features, like intonation. Phenologists 
who use complete utterances as their raw data often assign more 
importance to such features. 

The most outstanding characteristic of Prague phonology is its 
recognition of sub-phonemic entities — ‘distinctive features’ (or, in 
American terminology, ‘phonological components’), 
features Indeed the Trubetzkoyan definition of the phoneme 
characterizes it as “a bundle of phonologicaDy 
relevant features”.^ Such features for Trubetzkoy were given 
articulatory labels— ‘labial*, ‘plosive’, etc.; Jakobson, on the basis 
of the findings of acoustic phonetics especially since the invention of 
the spectrograph, has substituted acoustic labels— like ‘grave/ 
acute', ‘tcnsc/lax’, etc. Moreover, correlations between phonemes 
which for Trubetzkoy could be multidimensional as well as uni- 
dimensional, are reduced by Jakobson to binary form— so that each 
phoneme will contain either plus or minus features- Although 
binarism has always been a feature of Jakobson's thought, the 
influence of M.I.T. computers is not far to seek in its more recent 
developments: the great achievement of his work in this field is that 
he has been able to postulate a small number of distinctive acoustic 
features {iz binary distinctions) that underlie the phonological 
systems of all known languages. Jakobson's collaborator Halle has 
taken a step even further and has, within the framework of Chom- 
skyist grammar, denied the need for ‘phonemic* analysis altogether 
— passing straight from ‘systematic phoncmics* (i.c. morphophone- 
mics-concerned with the phonemic shape of paradigmatic gram- 
matical units) to ‘systematic phonetics’ (or distinctive feature 
analysis) without pausing at a stage of segmental phonemes. 

Prague phonology is also distinguished by its use of the Idea of 

^ The Caniineau version: “L« phoneme U somme d« (wrficuUriies 
phenologiquemenl pertinenies que comporie une image phonique {Frmtpet, p- 
L* somewhat miileading, as "image phonique" might imply some mysucal entity. 
The original German is not wholly dear: ‘‘das Phonem die Gcsamthcii der 
phonologisch relevanien EigenschaAen eines Lautgebildes ist" (CrundziUt, p« 35 ) * 

* M. HiUe, "On the Base* of Phonolw", and "Phonology in Generative 
Grammar", periodical ankle* reprinted inj. A. Fodor andj. J. (eds.) 1004- 
A French venion of the second article also appear* inUvm (19^7) pp. 
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phonological * neutralization’ and the 'archiphoneme’» first advanced 

by Takobson in iq2Q. When phonemes are dis« 
Neutralization / ^ ’ . . , j* 

tingui&hed in some positions only, the distinction 

between them is said to be ^neutralized* in the others: rather than 


assign the segments occurring in these positions arbitrarily to one 
phoneme or another, Prague theorists prefer to speak of an ‘archi* 
phoneme* — in Trubetzkoy’s definition, “the sum of distinctive 
qualities which are common to two terms of a neuirahzable phono* 
logical opposition’*. Thus, for Instance, French i and i tend to be 
neutralized in non-final position, where archiphoneme E can be 
said to occur, with its phonetic realization (beyond the features 
common to both / and i) determined by phonological environment. 
An advantage of the ’archiphoneme* concept is that it pinpoints one 
kind of ’structural defectiveness* — here, limited syntagmatic distri- 
bution of phonic units — and might help in study of language 
dynamics. 


Another Prague concept that is of utility in dynamic linguistic 
investigation is that of ’functional load* {rtnderrunt foncticnrul)—^ 
term used to designate the degree of utilization of a 
^^ctional phonological opposition for difTerentiation of mean- 
ing. Where a large number of words are distin- 


guished by the difference between a phoneme and its partner, we 
can assume that the phonological opposition b firmly rooted in the 


structure {‘carries a large functional load*}; when, however, an 
opposition serves to distinguish only very few forms (as for instance 
French /ce/ and /o/, assigned phonemic status because of their r 61 c 
in the minimal pM jeuiuljtHtu) wc may be able to predict eventual 
loss of the opposition altogether. 


The most outstanding representative of Prague-type linguistic in 
the Romance field is, without a shadow of a doubt, Andr^ Martinet, 
whose thought has developed aJong different lines 
from that of Jakobson and who has exercised enorm- 
ous influence on young Romanists in the last twenty 
years. Martinet was born in 1908 in Savoie and lectured at the 
Paris Ecole dcs Hautes Etudes from 1938 to 1946 (with two years* 
interruption, some of which he was obliged to spend in a prisoner-of- 
war camp where he occupied himself by conducting a survey o 
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contemporary French speech habits^). In his lectures on historical 
phonology at the Hauies Etudes he developed ideas which were 
later to be elaborated by A. G. Haudricourt and A. G. Juilland in 
their Essai pour une his(oiu structuraU du phoneltsme franfais (1949)* 
and which appeared in definitive form in his epoch-making Econo~ 
mii tUs changements phoneli^ueSt TraiU de phonologU diachronigue (1955)* 
After the war Martinet went to New York where he worked for the 
Atixiliary Language Association before being appointed Professor of 
General and Comparative Linguistics at Columbia, where he served 
till 1955. During this time he was editor of Word (cf. p. 454)* in part- 
nership successively with Maurice Swadesh,^ Joseph Greenberg,^ 
and Uriel Weinreich.* In 1955 he returned to the Sorbonne^ as 
Professor of General Linguistics: since then, his teaching and research 
has, of necessity, been concerned mainly with more descriptive and 
general linguistic problems but he has maintained his interest in 
Romance diachronic linguistics and, in spite of difficulties, has 
stimulated such interest in his pupils. In 1965 Martinet founded a 
new periodical U Linguistiqtu'^ as a vehicle for “dcs iravaux qui 
s'inspirent dcs mimes convictions quant ^ la fa9on de concevoir cc 
dc poursuivre Ics rechcrches linguisttstiques’* (AvanhPropos, pp. 
v-vi). These convictions are perhaps best expressed by his promise 
that 


rien de ce qui touche aux Ungages et aux languca dam kur fonctionnemeni 
comme instrument de communication et d*cxpression, dans Icurs variations 
dans Tespacc et le temps, et dans leun interferences muiuelks, n’csi 
jamais exclu de ses pages (Avani-Propcs, v). 

* Publbhed in 1945 (A. Mariinet 1945). ... « 1 

* By all accounts, Haudricourt was an assiduoxis aticnder at Marunei s lectures 
and communicated their purport to Juilland, who prepared the monograph while 
Haudricourt was in Indo-China : it is a shame that such a seminal work should Mve 
been left in a rather rough sute, but its main tenets have ^en further developed by 
Martinet, who wrote its preface, and now a revised edition is in preparation. 

* Swadesh (1000-67) was best known for his glotiochronological theories (cJ. 
P« 534) » but he was, b^ore the American cold-war political atmosphere ltd him to 
take up residence in Mexico, one of the most promising of young general linguists. 
Although American Indian languages have undoubtedly benen^, perhaps 
General Linguistics has lost, as a result of his consequent isolation from current 
tren^- 

* Much of Greenberg's %vork is in African linguistics, but his recent publications 

on ‘‘Language UnlversaU*' (especially his contribution to T. A- Sebeok (ed.) 
1 96641) show the unmisukable influence of Prague-type thought. , ^ , , 

s u. Weinreich 1953 Is a short version of a thesis prepared under Martinet s 


twist (ct. his contribution to T. A. Sebeok (ed.) 19660 pp. 395 ' 47 ^^ 

• I had the privilege of attending Martinet's seminars soon after his return. It is 
him 1 owe the main inspiration of parts of R. Posner ip6i p. 

^ with a concurrent series of publications la LingtaM (Pans, P.U.F.)< 
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In general Martinet's views on linguistics are delineated in his 
own words (private communication) : 

Je resle convaincu que le point de vue fonclionaliste est celui qui aboutit 
a donner» des r^alites linguistiques staliques ou dynamiques, les representa- 
tions les plus exactes. Je resie ^aJexmnt oppose au structuralisme bloom* 
heldien, crop simpUste, et au confusionisme id^liste des guillaumistes el 
au menialisme et k I'apriorisme chomskien.* 

Martinet's contributions to linguistics may be dbcussed under 
two heads — synchronic and diachronic. It is in the latter held that 
he has made most impact on Romance linguistics, but his more 
general theories^ and their application to French, merit discussion 
here. 

Although we are most concerned with Martinet as a Romanist we 
should remember that he was by training a Germanist^ and that he 
has always contributed towards more general linguistics (including 
I ndo*European) . 

His most noteworthy publications in this sphere are: Phonology as 
Functional Phomiics EUments do Linguistiqus Cindrale (i960); 

A Functional View of Language (196a) ; and the collec* 
tion of essays La Unguistiquo synchroniquo (1966). The 
first consists of three lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of London in 1946, and represents a lucid popularization of 
Prague phonology — in an attempt to bridge the gulfs left by war- 
time separation — together with an application of the theories to the 
description of French. A Functional VUw ... is ako an expanded 
version of lectures before an English audience — thk time the six 
Waynflete Lectures at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 1961. It is an 
elegant and attractive exposition of Martinet's views, most of which 
arc expressed elsewhere, providing the ideal introduction for a 
student and illustrating the refreshing ‘realism* of his linguistic 
approach. His EUnunts ...» though designed as an introductory 
text, is perhaps less successful as such, in that it k somewhat uneven 
in its coverage, as he himself admits {Avant-PropoSt p. 7) * 

Les dlff^rentes parties de cel ouvrage rcfl^ient toutes, sans doutc, les 
preferences et la personnalite de son auteur, mais k des degres uAs divw 
les prlncipes de Tanalyse phonologique sont, depuk longtemps, 
dans Ic domaine public. Au contraire, cc qui est dit au chapitre 4 de la 


‘ Martinet's surveys of different linguistic approaches are to be recommended: 
especially “Structural Linguistics'*, in A. Kroeber (ed.) 19^ PP 574 ;^*^; 
“The Unity of Linguistics'*, in W'd x (i 954 ) PP- 


(ed.) 1968. 

^ A. Martinet 1937a & 4 , 1947. 
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syntaxe cst neuf, trop neuf pour «n manud comme ccloi-ci; la niccsmi de 
pr^enter unc m^ihod« dc description couvrani, de fa^on coh^ rente, 
Tensemble des faits de langue, nous a contraint de devancer Taboutissement 
d’un effort coUcctif, encore que mal coordonn^, qui tend ail ^ d^gager, 
pour les unites signiftanles, cc que repr^nte la phonologic pour les unites 
distinctives. Ce qui est dit, aux chapiires 5 et 6, de la vari<t< des usages et 
de la dynamique des langues est certainemeni moins original; tout cela a 
My sous une forme ou sous unc autre, explicit^ ant^rieurement; mais 11 
8*en faut que cc qu*on y trouve soit universellcment admis. 


Here, as elsewhere, Martinet affirms his anti*formalism, insisting 
on the dual aspect of language as physical phonic reality and expres- 
sion of experience. Linguistic structure, for him, is not merely an 
analytic convenience but a reality, and he is ready to accept com- 
plexity and co-cxistencc of different systems as characteristic of 
reality. Unlike Bloomfieldians Martinet is not concerned with 
‘discovery procedures' : as one reviewer remarks, ‘ “the method is the 
traditional one: trial and error, inspiration and despair”. In his 
attitude to phonology and to linguistic variety. Martinet shares the 
Prague outlook; his ‘functional syntax’ is much more his own ori- 
ginal invention and has been developed, in recent years, through a 
series of articles.* He scorns the practice of using, at the morphologi- 
cal and syntactic levels, procedures developed for phonology and 
prefers, to the use of a formal segmental ‘morpheme’, a unit be- 
longing to the plane of both expression and content, like the Saus- 
surean ‘sign*— the ‘moncme*. Monemes (and syntagmes and 
synlhirrus) arc classiffed according to their syntactic autonomy: 
autonomous units carry within themselves the indication of their own 
function, like Airr, or verbal elements (envisaged as independent 
basic elements around which every other member of the string must 
be ordered); functional uniu indicate the functions of units 10 which 
they arc subjoined, bestowing on the syntagmc as a whole syntactic 
autonomy (for instance, d signals the function of Jean in il a donni 
It livre d Jean) ; dependent units have syntactic function only by virtue 
of their position in the chain, or by addition of a functional monemc 
(thus a nominal clement may be dependent on a verb — as its 
subject or object— and the definite article U hinges on a nominal 
element to which it is subjoined and without which it Jacks any 
reference). The aim underlying Martinet’s synuctic theories is 
to discover how a linear string of discontinuous elements can 
serve as a vehicle for global experience. Autonomous units would 


* W. Diver in Wxix (1963) p. 4 * 9 - . n . j ^ .m 

* Cf. especially “L'autononue syntaxique , m P. DelbouiUe et ai. (eds-j 1900 
pp. 49^, and **SynUgine et lynthimc**, in LaL 1967, a pp. 1-14- 
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convey in themselves a discrete segment of experience: for a !an« 
guage to use only aucononous elements, however, would offend the 
demands of linguistic economy. 

Martinet's studies of French linguistic problems^ have always 
taken full account of degrees of tolerance allowed by social and 
regional variation, thus rendering them more valuable accounts of 
linguistic reality: we can only regret that he has not been able to 
devote more of his time to this side of his work.^ 


1 have already mentioned the importance of Martinet's contribu* 
tion to historical phonology.^ This is not to say that he was the 
initiator of 'diachronic structuralism', which was 
^onology adumbrated by Jakobson.* However, Martinet 

developed the method along rather dilTerent lines, 
substituting for the idea of a vague 'systemic drlA* a more positive 
motivation in ianguage change — a striving for linguistic economy. 
In this he may have derived his initial inspiration from G. Zipf,’ 
but in his modifications and elaborations the original mode) is 
hardly discernible. Martinet's view is that: 


il y a conAit pemAnent entre la tendance de I'individu i restreindre sa 
d^pense d'^nergie et les besoins de la communaut^ qui r^Iament le main* 
tien de distinetjons jug^ n^cessaires par I'ensemble des \isagen de la 
langue. C'est ce conAit que retime la thterie du moindre effort qu'on 
d^igne ^galement comme le principe d'^conotnie.* 


In ideal circumstances phonemic contrasts would be maintained 
by the tensions of the system, although zones of latitude would be 
allowed in phonetic realization. But 

^ Cf. especially **C'est jeuli. le Mareuc!" ai (1958) PP* and ''De 

r^conomie des formes du ver^ en fran^ais parie", in L. SpiiAcr 1958 (fsst.) pp« 
309-'a6 now both reprinted in A. Martinet 1969, which also includes a previously 
unpublished "Qu*est«ce-que le muet’ " ? 

* There arc signs, ho%vcver, that he is inAuencing other* in the right direction, 
cf. for insunce, G. Deyhime, "Enqudte sur la phonologic du fran^ais intern- 
porain'*, in Lat 1967, x pp. 97-108, a pp. 57-84, which takes up the problems ol 
Martinet's prisoner-of-war camp investigations (a. p. 487, n. 1). Martinet himsell 
discusses recent work on these lines in “L'dvoJution contemporaine du systeme 
phonologique francais", in A. Martinet 1969. 

* Apart from lus (1955) we should mention more recent artidcst 

“Les probkmes de la phon 4 tique dvolutive" {Pwtedings oj 5« /nSimwnaj 
Contnss of Phomtu Scientti^ pp. 89-XO4) — an excellent exposition from whi^^t 
shall quote (abbrev. PPE)\ “La phonologic synchronique et diachronique , m 
J. Hamm (ea.) 1967 pp. 64-78: and, on the more general problem of the rc^tion- 
ship between linguistic variation in time and space, “Structural venation in 
language", Fp^A /CL pp. 521-32. 

* Cf. especially R. Jakobson 1929 and **Prinzipien der historiseben Phonolo^ « 
TCLP IV (1931) pp. 247-67. Cf. also A. G. JuiUand, “A Bibliography of Uia- 
chronic Plwnemics**, Wdix (1953) pp* 198-208. 

^ Cf. especially G. Zipf 1935. 

^ PPE^. 86 . 
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mdme si les prcssions dc langue i languc ou de dialccic k diakcte 4 tait 
suppose immuables, il rcst€rail» dans I'asyfn^iric mcrtic dcs organcs dc la 
parole, une source dUnsiabilit^. L*exp^ience montre que certaines langues 
conserveni de larges pans de leur structure phonologiquc sans y rien changer 
pendant les sidles, mais aussi que loutes celles qui restent des moyens 
nomiaux de communication orate pr^senient immanquablerncni une 
phonic en vole d'^volution sur quelque point. ^ 

Thus phonological systems arc often unstable, partly for physiolo- 
gical reasons (the back of the mouth being narrower than the front 
leads to imbalance in the distribution of phonemic 'zones'), partly 
for social reasons (existence of linguistic variation) and partly 
because of the changing needs of the community. Sometimes two 
phonemes will be used where before there was only one — when, for 
instance, borrowed words introduce new sounds, or where contex- 
tual variants are left high and dry by the loss of the determining 
contexts (thus /ati/ might be pronounced [at*i] but loss of (-IJ might 
lead to a phonemic distinction between /at/ and /at*/)« Sometimes, 
too, a phonemic merger might take place “lorsquc la confusion des 
deux phonemes ne peut plus affcctcr tris sdrieusement la compre- 
hension de ce qui est dit**^— that is, when the functional load carried 
by the distinction between the two phonemes was small. Each 
phonemic change, however, will inevitably lead to a shift of the 
whole system to attain a new (if unstable) equilibrium. 

Martinet docs not think that in tracing the action of paradigmatic 
sound-change he has found a unique answer to all diachronic phono- 
logical problems. As one would expect, he does not shrink from 
the complexity of real phenomena: he does, however, delight in 
thus being able to ixplainj in some sense, the hitherto ‘blind' laws of 
the neo-grammarians. 

We must be grateful to Martinet for having, in part, illustrated his 
theories with deuiled Romance studies,’ though these are not as 
numerous as we would wish. Other Romanists have, 
however, been inspired by his work, directly or 
indirectly: the 3- volume testimonial Misceldnea 
Hominaje a Andri Martirut, EslnaturaOsmo i hutoria'^ (1957-62, cd. 
D. Cataliin) with its dedication to the “maestro y guia dc una nueva 
generacidn dc linguistas*’, is ample testimony of that. 

' p. 93 . * PP‘ 95-€. 

> Reprinted in A. Martinet 1955 we have “La knition en celiique et lee con- 
u>nnc$ du roman occidental’*, and “Strwtum en contact: Ic d^voisemcnt des 
sifRanies en opagnol** ; and. more receniiy. “R du latin au francau d’aujourd hut , 
in Ffufft viii (19&) pp< 193-302, and *‘Lcs voyellea nasales du fran^is’ . m laL 
i 9 fi 5 » 2 PP* reprinted in A. Martinet 1969- 
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The first of the phonological studies written directly under 
Martinet’s influence has already been mentioned: Haudricourt and 
Juilland’s* litht^raphed '*Essai...*' (1949) (cf. 
p- 487). Here the authors insist that their approach 
is complementary to those of traditional historical 
phonology and not meant to be a substitute for 
time-tested methods (p. 13): 

En semme, notre fa^on de consider les fails de languc laisse intactes 
les m^thodes tradicionnelles de la Unguisiique, I’histoire et le comparalisme. 
II s’agit uniquement de les appUquer dans un esprit nouveau, celui qui 
anime la science mod erne, (e structural Isme. Au lieu de faire Thistoire de 
phonemes isol^, nous nous sommes propose de faire I'histoire des systimes 
phonologiques: au lieu de comparer des phonies parteculiers pris k des 
langues diff^rentes, nous nous sommes propose de comparer des structures 
linguist iques. 

Two problems are studied : the disappearance of Latin quantity 
(vocalic and consonantal) and its consequences in GaJlo*Roman; 
and Romance palatalizations (of occlusives and of Latin 0 to [y] in 
Gallo- Roman). 

In the first study, the authors see the loss of Latin phonolc^ical 
length as originating from a vulgar change in the prosodic system 
in about the 3rd century a.o., which spread unevenly through the 
Empire (being effected first in Sardinia and Corsica and then in 
Eastern regions, before passing to the more ‘urban’, soigni Western 
Empire). The treatment of the Latin diphthong au is the test- case 
in the various regions: in the West it was retained late and, if incor- 
porated into the simple vowel system, led to an upheaval in the 
whole system, which in some cases occasioned a new spurt of diph- 
thongization. In a similar way, the notorious ‘Western’ voicing of 
intervocalic Latin surds is seen as a reaction against the loss of 
consonantal length (i.c. phonological double consonants). In the 
second study palatalizing processes in Romance are seen as deriving 
originally from the action of Vulgar Latin jod (which again owes 
its existence to a change in the accentuation system). In the East 
the syntagmatic changes occasioned by the new palatal phoneme 
take their course more unchecked than in the urbane West. The 

* Alphonse JuiiUnd, now at Stanford, is the head of a vast project ded^ed to 

f resent Tht Komarve Languages and their Structures (Series i, Sehotarfy Works; Sena u» 
racticol and Applied Studies) in which mechanical methods are being used to prepare 
frequency dictionaries for the live major Romance languages and for Laun: the 
Spanish and Rumanian dictionaries appeared in 1965. In A. Juilland 1961, ae 
presents his analytic criteria, which appear to be broadly Prague-type, ol a 
Jakobsonian kind. 


A. G. 

Haudricourt 
and A. G. 
Juilland 
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North French palatalization of Latin i$ seen as connected with 
the phonological loss of [kw] qu and with the late levelling of au to 
o (leading to the need for a distinction between palatalized /k’o/ 
<CAU and unpalatalized /ko/<CO). Gallo-Roman palatalization of 
u > [y] is also seen as due to structural pressures after the passage of 
o>u-. the asymmetry of speech organs determined the pushing 
forward of the displaced phoneme. 

The fundamental causes of the structurally conditioned changes 
described are seen by Haudricourt and Juilland as social [the 
‘quality* of the Latin diffused to the different regions) and as 
occasioned by interaction of Latin with other languages (substrata! 
and superstratal). Their general conclusions are thus similar to 
those of Wariburg, though their methods are very different. 

Another work written directly under Mar(inet*s influence is 
F. H. Jungcmann*s La Tecrfa del substrata y ios dialectos hispano- 
p. H . romances y gascones (1955). H c re J u ngetn a n ex a m i n cs 

jungemann thoroughly Hispano-Romance phonological de< 
vclopmcnts that have traditionally been thought to derive from 
substratal influence, cogently suggesting in each case alternative 
‘structural’ explanations. His individual studies vary in length and 
depth, but arc always excellently argued and documented. They 
include a discussion of Hispanic apical r, which jungemann be- 
lieves continues original Latin pronunciation, changed in other 
Romance languages under the pressure of phonemicization of j 
Hispanic palatalization of liquids and nasals also receive special 
tatention, as do the passage of f to A, the growth of the Castilian 
five- vowel system, confusion ofa and u» voicing of intervocalic surds 
and Portuguese nasalization. 

Less directly influenced by Martinet, but deriving inspiration 
from his work, we should mention R. Posner, Consonantal Dissimila* 
lion in the Romance Languages (1961), a condensation 
of an Oxford doctoral thesis. Taking up again the 
theme of M. Grammont's masterly 1895 thesis/ I redefine his lot du 
plus fort in structural terms — the ‘stronger’ phoneme being the one 
which serves a more important functional purpose. Where the 
functional load borne by the distinctive features that differentiate 
one phoneme from another, is heavy, those features are unlikely to 
be lost by ‘sporadic’ syntagmatic action, like that of dissimilation. 
Making use of a suggestion by W. Diver/ I roughly estimate the 


^ M. Grsnunoni 1895, reworked in M. Crammoni 1936. 
* In Wd xi <i95s) pp> S33-6. 
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functional importance of a phoneme in a language by means of its 
relative frequency in continuous texts. The less frequent phoneme 
will tend to be replaced, under dissimilatory influence, by its more 
frequent partner (sharing with the original some of its distinctive 
features, but often less ^complex’ than the original). Use is made 
also of the concepts of neutralization and of phonemic repulsion' 
(which results in the selection by the speaker of allophonic variants 
that offer less overlapping and so tends to increase the distance 
between the phonemes, rather than to lessen or eradicate it). On 
the basis of the examination of a very large amount of Romance 
data, I suggest that ^sporadic* (‘conditioned* or ‘syntagmadc*) 
sound -change may not result from completely different conditions 
from ‘regular* (* unconditioned* or ‘paradigmatic*) change: in 
some cases, examples may represent a sort of ‘mini-regularity*, 
by which unstable positional variants of phonemes are affected, but 
which, for some reason or other (therapeutical phonemic reaction 
or conservative influence, for instance), does not spread to affect 
the whole phonemic system. Such mini-regularities are masked by 
the fact that individual examples can be explained away in many 
different ways, so that the pattern as a whole is not readily discern- 
ible.* 


A group of German Romanists, centred round H. Lausberg* 
have also worked along the same lines as Martinet, chough not 
H. Lausberg directly under his influence. Notable among these 
H. Weinrich* are H. Weinrich* and H. Ltidtkc* both of whom 
H. LUdtke have been concerned with structural pressures for 

sound-change in Romance, but with a slightly more ‘idealist* bias 
than Martinet,^ putting more weight on the action of “la con- 
science linguistique** of speakers. The prime cause of Romance 


in £ xU (r936) pp. 


' Cf. A. A. Hill, **Phoneiic ftnd Phonemic Oiange* 

* Cf. ebo Y. Maikiel on '^Multiple CauMtion . . (p. 445^)* 

* Bom 1019 , among his publicadoos w« note especially “Zum romanuchen 

Vokalismiis”. ^ ^ . 


RF\x (1947) pp. 995-307; “Zum franzosUchen Vokaliimus*’» Ibid. 
pp. 308-is; **Beitrlige zur it^enS^en LauClebrc'% AF bd (I 94 d) pp* 900-33, and 
M. Lausbm 1056-^9. .... 0 

* Bom 1997, professor al Kiel and then at Cologne: cf. H. Wcinncb * 950 * 
Weinrich's more recent works have been more literary and philosophical man 
linguistic. H. Weinrich 1964 and 1966 belong, perhaps, more to the aeo-humajust 
than the Prague tradition. 



geography, distorted and bJsified by idealistic philosophy, can orfy confirm m 
suspicions of those conservatives (unfortunately still in the majority in the Rom^M 
field) who consider structural analysis a valueless addition to an already pertecteo 
discipline.*' 
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vocalic changes appear to be, for Weinrich, with the Vulgar Latin 
change from a quantitative to a qualitative system ; and, for Ludtke, 
with change in the accentuation system.' 

The most recent Romance work along lines initiated by Martinet 
(though perhaps not necessarily to the master’s tastes) is also about 
early vocalic changes, by Luigi Romeo, The Economjf of Diphthongiza- 
lion in Early Romance (1968).^ 

After a brief survey of earlier views on Romance diphthongiza* 
tion and on phonetic aspects of diphthongs, Romeo proceeds to 
construct a theoretical model, based on a ‘master 
L. Romeo phonemic diagram*. He then sketchily matches 
Romance data against his model, contrasting Early Romance 
six-vowel (3-dcgrec) systems — where diphthongization did not take 
place — and eight-vowel systems {4-degrcc) — where diphthongiza- 
tion of mid-vowels is conditioned by the inter-play of narrower zones 
of possible allophonic variation within the systems, so that the 
incorporation of Latin au into the system tends to exert more pres- 
sure. Romeo concludes (p. to8): “Paradigmatic diphthongization, 
as a phonic change, is primarily due to internai factors operating on 
the system throughout Roumania [w, but surely Romania is meant ], 
and not to external lactors, such as substratum, adstratum, chrono- 
logical differences, or geographical boundaries.” By the same token, 
Romeo rejects the Wartburgian cleavage between East and West 
Romania, arguing that Early Daco-Rumanian knew extensive 
paradigmatic diphthongization. 

I cannot help but feel that a ‘realist* like Martinet might shrink 
from the extremism of a Romeo, who follows the current American 
fashion for abstraction and scorns obsession with data. However, 
Romeo undoubtedly treads the Prague path, even if into a dead 
end. 

In general, I hope to have shown the importance of Prague-type 
thought, both in Romance and General Linguistics today, and 
therefore plead justification for the length of this section. 


* Cf. the comparisoa of the two works by N. C. W. Spence in ‘ toa»uty and 
quality in the vowel system of Vulgar Ulin”. Wd wti (1965) 

* An almost unaltered i960 doctoral thesU at the Umyemty ©f ^ 
which the most tulMtanti^ tection was published in H'd xix (J^ 3 ) PP- 

Stnictural Pressures and Paradigmatic Diphihongiaation in Ea« Romamw . 

R. Posner, “Rumaaian and RoJnance Phonology*’, m xix <>966) pp 450 ^. 
Romeo refers estentively to E. Dorfman't unpublished at Settle 

only published work by Dorfman t^t he quotes is the bibliography tpro^ 
iowdy with S. Lampach) of Martinet’s writings, in A. ^ 

* RomM earlier makes a point ^ distinguUhing the country, Rumania { 
Roumania’) from the Rmnance area (as *Rnmama’). 
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Gustave 

Guillaume 


It can only be with fear and trembling that one of the uninitiated 
dares to attempt a summary of the ideas of Gustave Guillaume 
(1883-1960). Most commentators pass swiftly over 
his work, with either a sneer or puzzled admiration: 
reviewers (especially in America) often display 
irritation at being forced to rack their brains over what may well 
appear pretentious nonsense. And yet Guillaume's disciples arc 
loyal and fterce in his defence: indeed much of the linguistic work 
on French of the last few decades has been written under his 


influence;^ so much so that we sometimes hear talk of a Gull* 
laumian ‘cult’. It has been claimed that only those who were 
privileged to attend assiduously Guillaume’s lectures at the Paris 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes in the period 1938-60 could hope ade- 
quately to penetrate his thought. True, his authoritative writings 
are few and, until recently,* were fairly inaccessible: however it 
appears that today a ‘second generation’ of Guillaumians who 
never heard the master* is appearing, so we certainly cannot afford 
to neglect such a potent influence within the field of Romance 
linguistics. 

As may already have been gathered, Guillaume’s linguistic 
theories are extremely difficult to understand — partly because of the 
abstraction of his thought* and the abstruseness of his terminology, 
but also because his preoccupations arc so different from those of 
other linguistic schools. The result is that anyone working in other 
linguistic spheres will find that each time he approaches a GuiU 
laumian work, he has to start again at the beginning, trying to 
reconstruct anew the fundamentals of the Guillaumian theory. 
Small wonder then that many linguists prefer to ignore Guillaumian 



> Cf. in particular G. Moignet's '^Bibliographic des travaux de 
fran^aisc d’inspiration guillaumienne**, in Ls vii (1967) PP* *01-4. Guillaume 

unpublished, 

1062). In his 

introduction (p. ao) R. Valin mentions the voluminous lecture-notes 
left, but no one has yet done, for Guillaume, what Bally and Sechehaye performed 
for Saussure in publishing their own version of his lectures. 

* R. Martin's thesis, mof ‘fien* ft us eoncurmh m/ranpats {^XIV t. a i 
tontfmporainf) (1966) is unmistakably Guillaumian, and A.Jacobin his mesis 
ft taneagf (1967) does not duguise his admiration for 'chroncfljenrtic 

* Guillaume’s own master, Mcillet, is reported to have claimed 

was too clever to be appreciated by the linguists ofhis day. a%vd 

little recognition until fairly late in life and always encountered hosuiity. 
ill-health, which prevented him from frequenting Mnlerences and so on, may na 
helped to confine his influence mainly to his pupils. 
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works altogether (with some grave consequences for (he progress of 
French linguistics). Commentaries on the master’s theories are, 
however, not lacking: Professor Roch Valin of Laval University, 
Quebec, is their most indefatigable popularizer,^ but an authorita- 
tive comparison of Guillaume’s work with that of ocher linguists has 
still to be written. 

Guillaume derives his approach from Saussure, but places 
virtually no emphasis on the social aspects of language, being more 


concerned with man’s atticude to the Universe and 
Guillaume language helps him to master the amorphous 

mass of experience. Thus he is mtcrcstcd primarily 
in the processes that precede articulate expression— with, in 
Hjelmslcvian terms, ‘content-form’— and how this form is carved 
out of outside experience. The structure (tongue) that results from 
this struggle of thought with disorganized substance is a ‘psycho- 
system’, and its study is ‘psychosystcmaiiquc’ or ‘psychomecanique 
du langage’. Discours (the term Guillaume substitutes for Saussure’s 
patoit) is a momentaneous realization of the potentialities that exist 


in langui (often entailing some selection of virtual features), and (he 
a£Udiiangag€ is the activity that connects the two (a emtismt between 
two statism£5). Langue is consequently an arcane, abstract entity, 
which cannot be observed directly: it is not, however, merely the 
linguist’s organization of the facts observed in discourse it is pre- 
sumed to be anterior to discours, as individuals do not invent language 
anew at each utterance. Thus it must be a set of habits developed by 
the linguistic community in its confrontation with the universe. 

The Saussurean dichotomy of diachrony/synchrony loses much of 
its force in this context : for although langur is a statisme, any actualiza- 
tion is always a unique event involving a dynamic act : ‘changes’ can 
result from different virtualities being realized in different situa- 
tions. Thus Guillaumian studies (concerned almost wholly with 
the semantic content of grammatical classes) use botli diachronic 
and synchronic evidence to construct psychosystematic models. 

The Saussurean signifitjsignifiant dichotomy is accepted by Guill- 
aume, though it would appear that for him signifiant represents more 


' The CohUrs dt ListguiUiiM StmimaU (CaU) published by the Presses Lniverti. 
Uircs Laval are a acriea of Guillaumian monographs. Most imporuni is R. > aim 
1955, hU own account of Guillaume’s posiiion. Ls vis 0 967) includes two articles 
surveying Guillaumian work: J. Stelanini, ‘'Approche du Guillaumisfne , pp. 
74-93} and M. Touasaint, “Gustave Guillaume et L’Accuahii Lmgumj^que , 
pp. 93-too, which links Guillaume's thought with that of Chorwy. u. also 
M. lionctard, ‘‘Guillaume, il y a vingi arts", in LaF (**La syntaxe ) s (r9^) PP* 

ai-35. 
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ihe relationship between the sigru and the signiJU than the more 
positive ^express ion^form* implied in Saussure. For Guillaume, only 
the signifie is worthy of study (indeed the ‘system’ can have no 
signifiant). However, he does believe that some expression patterns 
can hint at a hidden form pattern. Indeed, his whole procedure, 
scorning positivist data^obsession, depends on intuitional perception 
of structure via clues — fails rMlntturs — to be discerned in signes 
themselves. Thus, for instance, in his discussion of auxiliary verbs, ‘ 
he claims that certain verbs have a particular ‘vocation’ for the 
auxiliary role, by virtue of their semantic subdiutiviti'. 

ils descendent dans la pcnse^ au-dcssous dcs autrcs verbes, auxquels ils 
apparaissent idedlcment pr^existants ... La subductivit^ at au maximum 
dans les verbes expHmani les idta fondamentales de gen^, d’existence, de 
possession (aper^ue dans sa correlation la plus etroitc avec I’idee d'existence] 
et elle avoisine ce maximum, ou dumoins s*en ecarte peu, dans les verbes 
exprim an I, sous une interpretation fort subtile, la ptiissance, la volition, 
Tapticude, I’accession, l*adhesion, la prehension, etc. etc. 

Marks of this subductipiU may well appear, even though sporadi* 
cally, in the expression — thus, in French, these verbs use a sub- 
junctive form in the imperative {aUy sois, oeuUUt saetu), Gujllaume 
goes on to underline a major procedural principle: 

Les menus Taiu de ce genre, nombreux dans toutes les langues, et d*ap- 
parence fort diverse, ont une haute valeur d’indlce et m^ritent i ce titre 
plus d ’attention qu’on ne leur en accorde d’ordinaire. Scrui^ avec rigueur, 
ib rodent dans maints cas des procte psychiques secrets, d’une importance 
extreme dans la construction des langues. 

Much of the irritation that GuiUaume provokes is connected with 
his contempt for data^ coupled with his reliance on odd clues which 
trigger off his intuition. Oflen his conclusions will appear arbitrary 
and unsound, if rather clever^cvcr. Yet none can fail to be 
impressed by his flashes of insight, buried though they often arc 
in his spatial diagrammaticization and abstruse terminology. 

His first published work* — his doctoral thesis on the article 
(1919) — is more easily stomached by other linguists by virtue of its 
greater concern with linguistic data; it already 
article^** reveals the basic elements of his thought, cv» 
though he virtually renounced the work later in 
life. In it he shows his preoccup>ation vdth the search for a semantic 

* **Th<orie des auxiluures et faits connexes”, {BSLF > 93 ^)* 

in G. Guillaume 1962 pp. 73—66. 

* G. Guillaume 1945 contains no examples. .. 

» Gf. G. GuiJUume 1919; also Gabriel Guillaume, **Echos d’un message Img^ 
tique: esuvres et lemons de Gustave Guillaume'*, RIJR a ot n t (1965) pp. 393 $> 3 * 
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constant in a grammatical class: when the class is semantically so 
amorphous and inconsistent as the Romance article the search must 
obviously be conducted at a high level of abstraction. 

GuiUaume sees the role of the article as limiting in discours the 
extension of the noun which has a wide virtual extension in languei 


Lc fait que rarticle esi senti moins n^essaire lorsque la difference entre 
le nom dans la langue et k nom dans lc discours devkni petite [e.g. 
when the noun is a proper name and ihercfbre has a similar extension in 
langu* and discours^y esi de nature i sugg^rcr Tidec que rarticle exprime 
cette difference (p. 9i)> 

Already we can perceive Guillaume’s tendency to spatializing 
analogy, conceiving of discours as effecting momenUry saisics along 
the line of langue. The idea, too, of an oscillating movement be- 
tween universal and particular, which was to be such a recurrent 
feature in Guillaume’s thought, is also present— though not de- 
veloped to the extent that we find later in the 1944 article “Particu- 
larisation et generalisation dans le systime des articles fran^ais 

L'article im, portcur d*un mouvement se d^veloppant de runiversel au 
singulier, est la projection dans I'abslrait de la puissance que posside 
I’cspril de particulariser. Au terme de sa course, rarticle un, qui declare 14 
sa valcur essentielk (finale), est un article de particular iMiion. L'articlc U, 
porieur d’tin mouvement se d^eloppant, 4 rinvene, du singulier 4 Tuniver- 
sel, est la projection dans fabstrait de la puissance que Vesprit poss4dc de 
g^n^raliser. Au terme de sa course, far tide U qui, de m<me que far tide 
declare 14 sa valeur essentielle (finale), est un article de generalisation. 

L* image que les deux articles susciient du mouvement doni ils sonl 
chacun porteurs eat dans la langue celle d'un tntier saisi en puissance, avant 
realisation: c*est-4-dire avant depense aucune du mouvement virtudlement 
evoque. A cet eiai d'entier virtuel, lc discours, qui survient ensuite, sub- 
stitue cdui de partie effective plus ou rooins distante, par son degre de 
realisation, de Tetat dkntier virtuel depasse. 

The idea of movement between general and particular along a 
time-space axis is symbolttcd in Guillaume’s ubiquitous diagram 
which represents the form uken by the acU de langage. The dotted 


Tension 1 

\ 

(dicroissante 



ension II 
(croissante) 


Universcl* Particulicr Univcrscl* 
Puissance * Effet 


* FM 1944, reprinted in G. GuiUaume 196a pp. 143-56. 
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line marked X marks the threshold of the passage from longue to 
discours. A dialectic swinging back and forth between infinity 
and zero is for Guillaume an essential feature of man's grasp of 
realiry. That this process takes place linearly in time also appears 
10 be essential to Guillaume's theory. His ‘chronogcnetic’ approach 
was not, however, explicit in his doctoral thesis; it was only in Temps 
et Verbe* (> 9 ^ 9 ) some of his most idiosyncratic 
Verbe^* ** ideas were first formulated. For those readers who 
^ are inclined to ask, with W. G. Moulton,^ “How did 

he {Guillaume] ever arrive at his systematic analysis in the first 
place?*', Roch Valin’s anecdote,^ relating to Guillaume's experience 
in 1927, might be enlightening: 


Depuis des armies — porU en ccia par le pressenliment que la cai^gorie 
grammaticale du verbe recdail cn elle dcs secrets dont la penetration 
permeurait de faire un pas important dans la connaissance dc la nature du 
langage — M. Guillaume refiechissait k cc que pouvait bien etre dans la 
pensec un systime verbal. Or un jour que, dans la rue» il meditait sur ce 
probltme, voili qu*un emploi singuUer et cn apparence aberrant dts modes 
indicat if ei subjonciif le frappe. L’exempic etait celuMk mime qui figure, 
page 49, dans Temps ei Verbe: 

‘Si V0U8 le faites et QU'il s’ensuive un accident, on vous en tiendra 

rigueur*. 

D'ou vient, se demanda M- Guillaume, que, dans cettc phrase 
beaucoup d'autres semblables, la substitution dc QUE k SI sumse k 
susciter T apparition du subjonctif el qu’en lout etat de cause le syntagtM 
que + jtfijonrn/s’equipolle, pour ce qui est du sens, au syntagme /i + indieai\; . 
El soudain la lumiire se fit dans son esprit: il comprii d'un coup que Ja 
fonction ordinaire dc si 4 tant— quel que soil le mode du vcrbc^c st^poser 
'existence des choscs et celle dc que^ accompagnd dc Tindicatlf, de poser les 
choses dans I'cxistcnce. le passage dc I'indicalif au subjonciif avail pour 
effet de ramencr le procte dans le champ de I'hypolhbse et par conseque 
s’accompagnait d’une remontee de Vaetuel au virtuet^ cc qui impbquai 
qu’en pensde le mode subjonctif occupait unc position ant^neure k ceiie 
occupde par Tlndicatif et qu’i c6t6 dc la chronologic d’^poque vP"» 
present, futur) il existc une chronologic modalc au sem de laquelle le su • 
jonctif est vu comme un ewnt, un pasti de I'indicatif. En d'autres termes, 
dont M. Guillaume cut alors I'intuition, e’est que la realite men»ie «- 
couvertc par le mot si est k celle que recouvre le mot que <x que, 
certain rapport, la realiti menule recouverte par le subjonctif k ceue q 
recouvre Tindicatif, et que ce certain rapport, e'est celui du virtuei 

* Cf. also H. G. Schogt, '•Temps tt Verbe de GusUve Guillaume trentc-cinq an» 
apr^ sa parution'% LaL 1965, i pp. 55 ~ 74 * 

* In RPh xi {1957) P- 47 - 

* Cf. G. Guillaume 196a pp. ia*i 3 * 
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ractuel, lequel «t a son tour reductible au rapport ultimo — m^canique — 
d'un avani et d'un opris. 

This spatio-temporal model ('before-afier') of the menial process 
of representation of reality is often called iin^uisdque de position, 
perhaps because it assigns relative positions along the linear lime 
axis to different forms. Central to Guillaume’s thought is the idea 
that the process itself takes time (however infinitesimal)— le Umps 
and that different images of externa! reality will result from 
interception at different points in the Umps opiraiif. In the case of 
the French verb system, interruption at an early point along the 
horizontal axis will yield quasi-nominal, non-temporal forms like the 
infinitive and participles (representing Umps in posse) \ further along, 
we find the Umps i« jien of the subjunctive with a stunted tense 
coverage; while at the furthest extreme, the indicative, the truly 
temporal mood (Umps in ««)» « 'o found. The tense system itself 
is oriented round the present indicative with past and future on a 
horizontal axis, while, in French, a vertical axis ranges between 
incident (indicating accompUssement of an event, a point on the line of 
lime) and ddeadent referring to an event which is already partly 
accompli and which therefore lies above, or along, the line of lime). 
Here again, we can perceive formal clues to the underlying system: 
so that the ddeadent In both past (imparfait) and future {condittonnel) 
share endings in •ait^ -aient, while the incident counterparts 

{passi simple and/ii^wr) have -ai. in common. It is presumably 
irrelevant to object that these formal parallels are not carried right 
through the paradigms (e.g. -dmes, ^irent vs. •ons, •ont), as we are 
concerned only with /aits rMlateurs, and not with systematic study 
of forms. 

After Temps el Verbe Guillaume’s work became more and more 

theoretical, often reworking ihe same themes (tense systems in 

particular) at a more and more abstract level. It was 

Guillaume’s orinciDally through his lectures, from 1938 on, that 
influence ^ ^ ^ ^ l« 

he exercised his influence— outstanding among his 

followers is to be noted G. Moignet,* but there are others who are 

less extreme in their loyalty to Guillaumian methods but who 

nevertheless do have some of the same preoccupations (though 



KOW/KB cn ancicn ffsn;sis”. TUS Hi (1^*) pp. ‘^^®*‘** 

psychomecanique de la phrase interrogative”, Ls iii (t9PP) PP* 49"^* 
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tempered by traditionalist common'sense) — like P. Imbs and 
R-L. Wagner.* 


Bernard 

Politer 


Most Guillaumians work exclusively on French: a special place 
should be reserved here for the Romanist Bernard Pot tier who is far 
from a partydine Guillaumian (he is *'contre 
I’esprit de chapelle** as he himself puts It) but who 
undoubtedly shows all the marks of Guillaume’s 
influence. Born in 1924, Foctier’s initial training was in Spanish and 
phonetics, and he has worked in the Hispanic field throughout his 
career.^ His teachers included Guillaume, Martinet, R«L. Wagner 
and P. Fouch6, so that his Guillaumian tendencies were always 
tempered by other inBuences. His doctoral thesis (1955),^ SysUnuf 
tique d$s iUmentt dt relation, Etud$ de morpkosynioixt stnuluraU remane, is 
largely theoretical in orientation, with illustrations mainly from 
French, but including also comparative Latin and Romance data. 
In it, Pottier reviews (though somewhat perfunctorily) other linguis* 
tic schools, with a particular aggressivity towards American struc- 
turalism (to which he refuses the structuralist title, preferring to call 
ic ‘fonctionaliste’). His main bugbear is the ‘commutation’ method 
of identifying and classifying grammatical units, preferring, as he 
does, semantic criteria. Like Guillaume he believes that the study 
of concrete speech acts is anti-scientiBc, and he seeks the secret 
reality hidden beneath the surface. Moreover he feels that the 
American desire for simplicity and exhaustiveness in analysis tends 
to mask the complex ‘tendencies’ of linguistic reality: speaking, for 
instance, of the morphophonological description of gender variation 
in French adjectives he says: 


Pour la simplicity de la description, quelques lingu isles considyrent 
Tadjectif fran^ais sous sa forme fyminine, ct en tirent le mascuiin par suppres- 
sion de la consonne finale: [plat]-*[pla], [grid] [gra] . La descripuon se 
trouve ynorm^ment simplifiye, mais le nufoanisme de Topposition de genre 
en langue est dytruit (p. 68). 

* Although not a Guillaumian in any sense, deriving more from tractions 
represenicd by Brunot and Damourette and Picbon (cf. Iordan- Orr p. 338) we 
should also mention the ‘psychological* grammar of C. Galicaet (esp. 19^7)* 

* Cf. B. Pottier 1947, X957-1958, 1968 and forthcoming, and numerow 
articles (B. Pottier lo^is a coQection of 23 articles). For a complete bibliograjmy 
of Pottier’s work up to *964, cf. Cenire dt Phiiaiogu tt de LiUlratures Romanes {Umoef 
siU de Sifashoiffg'\^ BToehurt-ProgTamnUy Fasc. 9 (i 9 ^)* In more recent y«M 
note his work on Spanish lexicology including B. Potu^ 1966 and Le developpe- 
ment du vocabulaire des chemlns de fer**, in J. Sarraxlh 1966 (mem.) pp. 201-3* 

* B. Pottier Cf. the review by R. Posner in JL* I (I 9 ® 5 ) PP* 
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Like Guillaume, too, Pettier aitcmpts to discover the system of 
‘values* {in the Saussurean sense) of elements of languc. the vaitur 
fSsentielUi or Teprtsintaiiony of such an element covers all possible 
values it may have in discourse. He is quick, however, to disassociate 
himself from the ‘traditionalist* quest for general meaning in linguis- 
tic elements, trying rather to define the distinctive features that 
characterize elements: 

Nous partons a la recherche d'une repr^ntaiion, d'un ensemble de 
trails pertinents difftrenciateurs, et non d'une signification de base, comme 
on le volt faire souvent (p. 126). 

Pottier*s ostensible object of study in his thesis are ‘relational 
elements*, which are to be dUilnguishcd from ‘syntagmatic elements’ 
-^these latter are further subdivided into parts of 
Relaiioiul speech on the basis of their ‘incidence* (‘incident’ 
here ■ ‘subordinate to, supporting ). Thus nouns 
have substance incidental to itself; ‘verbs’ arc incident to the person 
of the noun; ‘adjectives’ are incident to the noun i traditional 
adjective) or to the verb (traditional adverb), while ‘adverbs’ are 
incident to the incidence of adjective to noun (traditional fortifying 
adverb, e.g. “Ic chat iris Wane”). Other traditional parts of speech 
may be ‘syntactic variants* (c.g. the traditional pronoun which can 
replace a noun) or ‘lexical substitutes* (in which one item replaces 
an ‘analytic construction’, as when ici is used in the same context 
as a ut 4ndroil-ci). Substitution and variance are types of grammati- 
calization~replacement of fnots 0 Uxinu by mcis sans Uxirt\t (where 
a Uximt is a member of an open-ended morpheme class distinct 
from the closed grammatical corpus oi formaitls i . The gi ammaiica- 
lization process is described in Cuillaumian terms,' with reference 
to the notion of oscillatory movement of thought between universal 
and particular, abstract and concrete. As the neutral position — lieu- 
z 4 ro or temps-^iro — is approached a grammatical element (c.g. rWj 
replaces a lexical element (e.g. Paris). 

The general category of formants includes those (Jlexifs) which do 
not fall into Pottler’s chosen class of relational elements. Flexifs 
include ‘categorizers* which assign lexemes to a syntactic class, and 
'agreement formants’, which show the relationships between words 
in a syntagm. Prefixes, infixes and suffixes occupy more of Potiier’s 
attention: unlike lexemes they have no predicative substance 

* Cf. CutIUume’s ‘’Comment »e fail un sysicme grammatical*’, lecture at 
I’liutiiut de Li ngulitique de TUnivenhe de Paris, 1939, reprinted in G. Guillaume 
1963 pp. 106-19. 
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{'^appGTt de substance s^mantique’*) but they have 'substance 
s^mantique r^eJle* which modifies the predicative substance of the 
lexeme. These affixes are 'elements de relation’, where relation refers 
to "la prise de position exprim^c par un ^l^ment relativement ^ la 
substance predicative d’un ou plusieurs lexemes" (p. 1 13), and not to 
syncagmatic relationship. Other members of the 'relational’ cate- 
gory include articles, quantitatives, prepositions, conjunctions, 
comparative and superlative morphemes and case-endings: how- 
ever different their syntactic use, we are urged to accept that they 
have similar psychological functions — "id^tion notionnelie modifi- 
catrice** (p. 112). This description of their function echoes Guill- 
aume’s own words: 

Les petits mots grammaticaux du langage, et plus generaJement les 
^l^menis formatcurs particulaires du langage, sont universeUement de 
puissanis coUecteurs, condenseurs et rdducteurs d ’impressions.* 

The 'modification’ contributed by any element is described by 
Pettier in Guillaumlan spatio-temporal terms, where the model 




showing a notion which *'se ddveloppe k partir d’une origine 
(O) jusqu’ k un point correspondant i la pldnitude de substance, 
que nous ddsignerons par (P)** (p. 134)» can incorporate an inter- 
ception, representing a displacement of the point de sauU. Thus peu 
in peu aimable prevents aimabU from attaining its full notional sub- 

I—* I i --a- I 

(O) peu aimable (P) (O) aimable (P) 


Similarly, different co-ordinating conjunctions represent different 
points de saisie on the familiar Guillaumian schema (p. 146). 


Tension 1 Tension II 



^ G. Guillaume 196a p. 43. 
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By the use of such reasoning, Pottier is able to ^explain* some other- 
wist puzzling facts. For instance, in discussing the ^*relation de 
soustraction*’ expressed by mais (pp. 142-3), he wonders why it can 
be used between verbs and adjectives: 

Pierre dort bien mais $e couche tard; 

Pierre cst aimable mats coUretix ; 

but not between nouns except when one term is negative: 

Je te donne non le Uvre mats le cahier. 

This limitation, we learn, is due to the fact that the noun represents 
a vision discontinue (on the schema, Tertsion I, in which experience is 
enclosed within definite bounds, and from which a part cannot be 
subtracted), whereas verbal or adjectival form expresses an un- 
bounded tdsion corUinue (Tension II) which allows ‘more-or-less’ 
representation. 

Throughout Pottier represents the oaUur of his chosen elements in 
spatial diagrams which, like Guillaume, he considers reflect linguis- 
tic reality. In, for instance, his discussion of devant and avant (pp. 
227-8) he compares “Pierre est devunt Jtan** with “Pierre cst avant 
Jean” 

o — a-BSPACE o^— O ^ TEMPS 

Jean Pierre Jean Pierre 

and argues for the reality of the directional movement of his arrows: 

deux xnovemenu sont inverses. Le temps s'toule continuellement; 
Tespace est i conquerir. Ge n'est pas de la philosophic, mais de la constata- 
tion banale qui ne peut Uisscr la langue indifTSrente. 

Sometimes even Pottier admits himself baffled by his data: thus 
in discussing par and pour (p. 221), he confesses: 

Le groupe formi par par et pour esi celui qui est le plus instable dans le 
franeais aciuel. Les positions ne sent pas nettement fix 6 c$ et nous sommes en 
ce moment i une mauvaise p^riode de revolution de ce petit syst^me pour 
Vetudter. 

Although he suggests that par represents a completed movement 
between two limits: 

O 

while pour never reaches the limit aimed at: 


O 



Machine 

translation 


Linguistic 

theory 
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he detects some contamination of the two, which leads to homonymy 
of pour (f que and par ct que (p. 2^5). 

However difficult it may be to follow, Pottier*8 thesis certainly 
casts light, even though interspersed with shadows, on some sticky 
problems of Romance morphosyncax. We must, as Romanists, 
regret that more recently comparative little of his time has been given 
over to specifically Romance linguistics. After his move from 
Bordeaux to Strasbourg in 1958, Pottier*s interests 
began to centre around mechanical translation, 
being a member of the M.T. study group based at 
Nancy from i960 on. In connection with this work, he was con- 
cerned with the formal analysis of French sentences/ but also 
developed further his interest in semantics. At the same lime, 
Pottier pursued the study ofAmerican-Indian languages, as illustra- 
tive of general linguistic principles/ Since 1964, when he took up 
his chair at Nanterre, Pottier has been occupied more and more with 
linguistic theory. His writings are often so laconic 
and condensed, presenting his schemata with note- 
like economy,^ that it is sometimes difficult to 
discern his basic preoccupations. What as evident is that he is still 
loyal to a fundamentally Guillaumian approach, opposing uniquely 
formal analysis, and searching for the v^itur tsstniitiU of the linguistic 
element :* 

£1 niAo s6lo oye fumbknaciQnts 4 * Uxemas. Intuiiivamenie sabc entresacar 
del montdn de ejemplos los rasgos cstables, permanenies, con que va con- 
stituyendo su contenido semimico fundamental para cada lexema. Esie es 
cl m^todo que aplicamos: pasar de la infinitud de las realizaciones del 
discurso a la finitud relativa a las viriualidadts en la lengua.^ 

In face of recent trends in linguistics Pottier feels his own approach, 
so firmly linked with semantics, has been vindicated: 

Ce retour aux theories de XVII* et XVIII* siteles peut paraltre surpre- 
nant, mais il est M d’unc reaction devani les abus d’un fonctionalUme 

' Cf. B. Potder 1962, ihe most important product of his M.T. work. 

^ Cf. in particular B. Pottier (forthcoming) b. 

^ B. Pettier 1967^ is a good example. Potiier claiem that it is a mere chaTOOte 
d*un travail plus fouilli**: in fact all but Chapter 9 , *'Une langue", is pass^ over 
with the utmost rapidity. Even Chapter 9 is little more than a catalogue of dehni- 
tions within a framework of theory that may appear arbitrary to sotne. True, it » 
breath takingly clear, bui without more fle^ to cover the bones of this skeletal 
treatise the uninitiated must hesitate to pass judgement on its merits. . 

• Cf- e.g. *‘Remarques sur les Umites de Tanalyse formelle’*, in A. Marl^ 

C057-69 (test.) iii, pp. 167-70; and *‘S6mantiquc etsyntaxe*’, in P. Gardctte x 9 «» 
(f^t.) pp. 390—401. - 

• “La seixUmtica y los crilerios functionales**, Adas / Cong. Int. Hisp. PP* 
415-20. 
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dtroit, pour qui unc description (parmi d'autrcs) est le but de linguist ique. 
Dans leurs intentions, Harrb ec Chomsky ne sont pas tellemcnt ^loign^s dcs 
essais de G. Guillaume a la recherche des m^canismes (s^mantiques) 
g^n^raux sous-tendant I’infinit^ des realisations de di scours. Mais la 
demarche est tris differente. ... La linguistique descriptive 'pure* s’^puise, 
tourne cn rood. L'inventaire des comportemenis des formes est utile 
prealable k loute interpretation, mais rcste au seuil de la science. La 
linguistique, discipline eminemment experimentale, detnande des hypo- 
thtees. Apris avoir decrit on veut expliguer les fonctionnemenis. 

A rheure actuelle, les recherches inierdisciplinaircs, monireni tout le 
parti qu'on peut tirer d’une ouveriure de la linguistique sur les auircs 
science (humaincs ou non), et du bienfait des echanges de methodcs el de 
perspectives. Si Ton revicnl k la semantique, ei i la langue-en-siiuaiion, 
e’est que la raison, le bon-sens ont repris le dessus. Le siructuralisme 
iraditionnel est depasse. II a ete saluiaire pour I'histoire de la discipline, 
Mais apr^ les periodes reac lion nai res outrecs, viennent les mouvcmenis de 
synthise: c’esi la linguistique ouoerte actuelle, ouverie sur louies les sources 
d'information susceptibles d'^lairer le ph^nomine du langage.' 


9. 'American* or BloomJieUian linguistics 

In the ’forties and ’fifties probably the most powerful and influential 
linguistic group was centred in the United States. It is common to 
hear these scholars referred to as the ‘American School of Descrip* 
live Linguistics’ ; though by no means all American linguists share 
the attitudes of the ‘Schoor, it U fair to say that they are almost 
exclusive to American •trained linguists who owed comparatively 
little to European theorists.^ Some would claim that the title 

^ Of. ‘*Au deli du itnicturalbme en linguistique”, Criiiqiu (Febtuary > 9 ^ 7 )> 
pp. 271 and 373*4. Although Pouier recognizes (private communication) ”ieB 
loru do GuilUumistes . . . : chapelle, terminologie inuiilcmcni prtftenticuse, 
intolerance”, he siiU feels that Guillaumian theory has much to offer: ” Guillaume 
et Chomsky se preoccupent de la langue: le dernier est loin d*avoir apporte 
auUni! II o( curieux Je voir que des foules s'enthousiasmeni pour des regies 
transformationnelles gratuiiea, «i r 4 pugneni i concevoir un scheme aussi simple 
que 

un ^ le ^ >'* 

^ It is sometimes mainuined that the American structuralist tradition was 
complewly independent oT similar developments in Europe; it has even been 
thought cnal its proponents knew nothing of Saussure's work. Joos s comment 
(mTioos xp57 (t^Mlp. x 8 ) is worth quoong here: “At least half of these authow 
had read the Cotffi. Tm others got it secood*hand: in an atmosphere so saturated 
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'American School* is little more than a geographic designation^ so 
heterogeneous are the views of its members: however, in retrospect, 
after the waning of its influence, the 'Americans* do appear to share 
features that distinguish them from other linguistic schools of thought. 
It is interesting, in this connection, to compare the comments of 
Martin Joos in his prefaces to respectively the 1957 and 1966 
editions of a collection of Readings in Linguistks* which was, unwit- 
tingly perhaps, to become the classic representative work of the 
school. In 1957 he wrote: 

Both Americans and Europeans are likely on each side to consider the 
other side both irresponsible and arrogant. We may request the Europeans 
to to* to regard the American style as a tradition comme une autUt but the 
Americans can't be expected 10 reciprocate; they are having too much fun 
to be bothered, and few of them are aware that either side has a tradition. 

In 1966 (when the volume was complemented by another covering 
European linguistic writings) the tone is quite different: 

In 1957 a great deal was taken for granted in American linguistics which 
has been called into question since. The book was flnt prepared simply 
because too much was being taken for granted. The tradition which these 
papers define was three decades old and stiU growing as rapidly as ever. 
Hardly anyone who counted on the American lingubtic scene seemed to be 
outside this tradition . . . Both for intrinsic and extrinsic reasons, the de- 
velopment of this tradition in descriptive Ungubtics happened to slacken 
just at the time when the volume first appeared. 

The ‘intrinsic reasons* he suggests, are that certain features of 
language are not readily incorporated into the methodological 
framework adopted; the ‘extrinsic reasons* were concerned with 
desertion by younger professional linguists of ‘taxonomic*^ methods 
for transformational-generative (Chomskyan) grammar. 

with those ideas, it has been impossible to escape that. The difference b hard to 
detect, and it is generally unsafe to accuse a contemporary Ungubt of not having 
read the Court, as had happened to me." Nevertheless, Americ^ sttucturaluti 
cannot deny that there was an element of anti- European sentiment in thexr attiiuflc. 
We may quote in this respect a comment by R. A. Hall, Jr. in Ux {196^) pp* 
1 92-2*7: "The strong anti- European feeling of many American linguists 
1930*5 and 1940*1 had its main roots in often-iimes bitter personal expcncncea. woi 
a few young Americans saw, and frequently more than once, positions (for which tw 
had been trained and were eminently qualified) snatched from under their 0*® 
and given to European refugees. Su^ a reaction, though by no means 
was easily understandable in the days of the depression when any job at all 
hard to come by, especially since American scholars, then as now, were not pro- 
tected by citisenship-requiremenu of the kind prevailing in virtu^ly 
university-systems. A frequent remark heard from our ‘Group^ i was We U snow 
those Europeans we have something they never dreamed of I’**. . . 

* M. joos t957< Its fourth edition, from which I normally quote, was publisneu 

in 1966, accompanied by a second volume, E. P. Hamp tt al. (eds.) *9®®* ^ ... 

* The ‘American* school b unashamedly Vlassifiratory* — concerned first wim 
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‘American* linguistics is often called ‘Bloomficldian* (or, fre- 
quently in a pejorative context, * neo-Bloom field ian‘), looking to 
Leonard Bloomfield (1887-1949) ‘ as its leader. 
The classic handbook of the school was Bloomfield's 
Ldnguage ( 1933 )> foundation of the Linguistic 

Society of America and its mouthpiece the journal Language (1925 
IT.) owed much to his powerful infiuence. Yet he himself always 
disclaimed any attempt to form a ‘school*,* and indeed, by all 
accounts, was a somewhat indifferent public teacher and lecturer, 
exerting his influence mainly via the written word (though his 
quiet, undramatlc exactitude was effective in leaching small 
groups). 

Before ‘Bloomfieldianism*, however, certain distinctive traits of 
American linguistics had already emerged. Interest in linguistic 
structure grew mainly within the realm of social anthropology, 
stimulated by the challenge presented by the multitude of ‘native 
American* (Indian) languages. The International Journal of American 
lAnguisiUs, concerned almost exclusively with American Indian 
languages, was founded by the anthropologist and self-taught 
linguist Franz Boas (1858-1942), who inspired Edward Sapir 
(1884-1939) to widen his linguistic horizons beyond 
his original chosen domain of the Germanic lan- 
guages. Sapir’s talenu and personality were such 
that he exerted great infiuence on all who came into contact with 
him, even chough his one fuU-Iengih book, Language (1921),* 
dictated in a mere two months, is far from a technical manual like 
Bloomfield's work of the same name. What it docs do is to provide 
stimulating insights into the structure and patterning of language 
and its relationship with society and ‘culture* (in the anthropological 
sense). However, as R. A. Hall, Jr., puis it:* 

Sapir seems to have been, like Leonardo da Vinci, averse to the painstak- 
ing work of elaboration, to the labor Hmae necessary to put his conceptions 


Edward 

Sapir 


analysing out units and grouping them into classes. The term 'taxonomic* is 
nowadays often used in linguistics, as in other sciences, as a derogatory term, 
implying a low>level concern with mere juggling about of elemenU, rather than an 
interest in 'explanation*. Needless to say. such an implication b a caricature of 
most Bloomheidians* Mint of view! 

^ Gf. especially B. Bloch's important obituary of Bloomheld in L xxv ( 1949) pP« 
reprinted In T. A. Sebeok (ed.) 19666 pp. 50^16. Also R. A. Hall, Jr s. 
ooiluary ^Bloomfield in U ii (193^) pp< 

^ Cf. especially Lxxii (1946) p. 33. 

’ Cf. also his Selected Writings (D. G. Mandelbaum (ed.) i949)* An obituary of 
Sapir by C. F. VoegeUn b reprinted in T. A. Sebeok (ed.) 19666 pp. 

* ArL iii <1931) p* to6. 
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into deAnlce shape; as a result, hU influence on following generations of 
American linguistics has been far less than that exercised by Leonard Bloom- 
held whose work was more systematic and aflbrded better methodological 
training. 

Good commentaries ort Bloomfleldian work abound' so perhaps 
it is otiose here to go over the same ground again, especially as so 
little of such work is applied to the Romance languages.^ I beg the 
reader’s indulgence, however, while I attempt to pinpoint some of 
the ways in which Bloomfleldians differ from other modern linguists, 
before 1 discuss the work of Romanists within the Bloomfleldian 
tradition. 

Perhaps the most salient characteristic of the tradition is its 
insistence on the ^scientific* study of language, with an emphasis on 
Linguistics empirical observation. As Bernard Bloch, ^ pointed 
as a science out: 


There can be no doubt that Bloomfldd’s greatest contribution to the 
study of language was to make a science of It. Others before Kim had worked 
scientifically in linguistics, but no-one had so uncompromisingly rejected 
all prescientific methods, or had been so consistently careful, in writing 
about language, to use terms that would imply no tacit reliance on factors 
beyond the range of observation. 

Rigorous rejection of all criteria and assumptions that were not 
wholly explicit became the key-note of Bloomfleldian linguistics, and 
its concentration on methodology and procedure was part of its 
attempt to break away from the wooUiness of much traditional 
1 i ngu is tic thought. I ts slashing use of Occam *$ razor, cut ting away all 
unnecessary hypotheses in a search for analytic simplicity and 


’ Probably the best recent survey is C. G. Fries*! '*The Bloomfield *Sch^l , 
in Trends t pp. 196-^24; cf. also J. Dubois, '*Gnmmaire distributimnelle , in 
LaF i (1969) pp. 41^. B. Mabnberg's chapter on "Modern American Ling^tic^* 

L 


article from hb pen. "Some recent developments in American lingubucs , an 
amplification of a lecture given in 1966, aira mainly concerned with company 

American trends, appeared in MMi Ixx (19^) 




Chomskyan thought with other . -rr - -- . . a 

192^97. Good student textbooks in the Bloomfleldian traditioD include H. A. 
leason 1901, G. F. Hockett 1958 and A. A. Hill 1958. 

* Bloomfleld himself was a Germanbt by training, but. like most of hb followe^ 
was mostly concerned with American Indian languages and English. It tnay M 
surprising to read in hb 1946 survey of **91 years of the Lingi^tsc Socsety , (^ 
xxi-xxii pp. I -2) that the leading topics occupying American Ungubts* atienb^ 
during the period dbcussed were '^compamtive Indo-European grammar, toe 
Romance languages and English*', but I think it b &ir to say that most of the work 
on Romance languages belonged to pre-Bloomfieldian tradidons. 

*Lxxv (1949) p. 9 »- 
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elegance^ appears to some to lead to a too simplisU rigidity. Its 
preoccupation with identification and classification procedures often 
seems arid: use of unfamiliar terminology can strike the uninitiated 
as pure mystification. However, it cannot be denied that the intro- 
duction into linguistic study of rigour and sober clear-thinking is 
largely the work of the Bloomficldians. 

Insistence on scientific descriptive statement, rejecting anecdote or 
‘chat*, makes the written work of many Bloomficldians particularly 
inaccessible to the layman: he may conclude that their austerity 
masks humourless unconcern with the more titillating linguistic 
realities. In fact many Bloomficldians are strikingly witty in conver- 
sation and informal teaching: perhaps their comparative lack of 
influence outside the United States is connected with the unattrac- 
tiveness of much of their written work for those who have been denied 
frequent personal contact with them! What is particularly repellent 
for generations insufficiently familiar with mathematics is the 
apparent reliance on quasi-mathcmatical techniques in analysis. 
Often readers fail to distinguish the form of the ‘mcta-languagc 
(used to talk about language) from the content of the description, 
and fear that Bloomficldians regard natural languages as in some 
way ‘like mathematics*. Bloomfield himself, however, was quite 
clear about the relationship of mathematics and other sciences 
(including linguistic science): 

Mathematics U not on a level with other sciences; it is m principle a part 
of every science; it is the technique of making statemenu in the speech- 
forms which elicit the most uniform response.^ 

With the insistence on the ‘scientific* nature of linguistics came 
Bloomfield*8 rejection of ‘mcntalism’ and ‘metaphysics*. In Lan^ 
guage he adopu a behaviourist approach to psy- 
chology. though it can be denied that his linguistic 
thought is in any way dependent on such an ap- 
proach. What he and his disciples do insbt on is strict attention to 
observable linguistic fact, with no reliance on vague and misleading 
‘intuition*. In the csscnUaJly mechanistic approach, the traditional 
ute of ‘meaning* as a criterion for linguistic analysis and description 
was especially criticized : so much so that horrified scholars in other 
traditions are often heard to exclaim that Bloomfield ‘rejected 
meaning*. It would obviously be absurd to claim that language 
could exist without ‘meaning something’ and Bloomfield was 

* Id "Linguistic Aspects cf Science*’, « <*935) P* 
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certainly not guilty of $uch absurdity. He did, however, insUl that 
“meanings cannot be used for our definitions**,* and that identifica- 
tion and classification of units should be carried out principally 
according to formal criteria, using meaning differentially (to 
identify units as the same or different), but not substantially. Some 
*neo-Bloomfieldians* (like B. Bloch^ and Z. S. Harris^), however, go 
further and attempt to simplify identification procedure so as to 
exclude meaning altogether, by relying completely on distributional 
criteria: in practice theirs is a fictional ^pseudo-procedure’,* for they 
readily admit the utility (necessity?) of using meaning *hcuristica]ly* 
or as a ‘short-cut*. 

Another aspect of the mechanism of Bloomfieldians is seen in their 
somewhat ambiguous attitude to linguistic ‘structure*. Although 
Structure generally called ‘structuralist*, some Euro- 

pean linguists would deny them that title. Certainly 
Bloomfieldians would reject the Saussurean concentration on (a 
langiUy at the expense of U paroU^ often claiming that the former is 
merely the linguist’s abstraction from the data provided by the 
latter. Thus the ‘structuralism* of Hjelmsiev and Guillaume, as well 
as the teleological bias of the Prague School, would be regarded as 
‘metaphysicar. But Bloomfieldians differ in their estimation of the 
‘reality* of the ‘abstractions’ from the data:^ some arc ‘God’s 
truth* lingubts, holding that the best analysis will indeed reflect 
reality, whereas some claim that it can only be a ‘hocus-pocus’ 
fiction. I remember myself being struck by a remark made by 
Bernard Bloch in conversation to the cflTcct that however ‘hocus- 
pocus’ a linguist may airily claim to be, all have, in their secret 
hearts, to believe in ‘God’s truth’, in order to go on with their work 

* i vii (x^i) p. ao 8 n. 

Cf. “A Set of Postulaies for Phonemic Analysb" L xxiv (194^) PP* 5 “^* 

Of. Z. S. Harris 1951 • 

^ Cf. on this D. Abercrombie, **Pseu<livproceduree in linguistics", xvi 
(1563) pp. 9- 1 a. 

^ * BloomJieid*s own pronouncements appear grudrinaly to incline towards 
‘God*s truth*. Such a view might be thought to be Imi^cit in such wary staiemeno 
as thb (JjOTo/ of English ond KStrmaue FhiSoiogy wevi (1937) p. 444) i "Our sdent* 
can deal only with ^ose features of language, de Saussure^s Ui iongutt which are 
common to aU speakers of a community — the phonemes, grammatical categori^, 
lexicon, and so on. These are abstractions, tor they are only (recurrent) psrtiu 
futures of speech utterances. The iniant is trained to these features so thoroughly 
that aAer earliest childhood the variabilities of human life no longer afiect them, 
'^ey form a rigid system, so rigid that without any adequate physiological informa- 
tion and with psychology in a state of chaos, we are nevertheleas able to subject it to 
scientific treatment. A grammatical or lexical sutement is at bottom an abstr^- 
tion. * On *God*s truth* vs. *bocus-pocus*, d*. especi^y R. A. Hall, Jr. > 9 ^ 
p. 123. 
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at all. However, they may certainly continue to act as if the *God*s 
truth* did not exist! 

In their attempt to establish linguistics as a science, Bloom- 

Beldians insist on its autonomy, hence seeking severely to limit the 

scope of the discipline to exclude reliance on 

Lmgujsticd as psycholo?Y, sociology, etc. As a reaction to the 
an autonomous . i i- . j »• /> 

discipline almost exclusively historically oriented linguistics of 

ihe i^th century, description of synchronic states is 
emphasized. The methodology of such description receives particu- 
lar attention: Bloomfieldian ‘theory* is almost wholly concerned with 
procedures- In particular, the sequence of procedures applied — 
first at the phonological level (given priority because it is more 
concrete and objectively more directly observable), then at the 
morphological, and so on — is often regarded as sacrosanct, so that 
‘mixing of levels* is frowned on.^ 

When Bloomheldians do concern themselves with historical 
problems, they largely espouse the ‘rcgularist’ and ‘reconstruc- 
HiftioHcal tionist' views of the iqth-century predecessors, often 

lio^sUct applying the techniques derived therefrom to more 

‘exotic* language families,^ and formulating the methods in terms of 
more abstract models.^ Bloomfield himself describes the process of 
change in the mechanistic way familiar in neogrammarian works, 
that is difRcult to reconcile completely with his acceptance of the 
hndings of linguistic geography:^ 

Change in language does not reflect individual variability, but seems to be 
a massive, uniform, and gradual alteration, at every moment of which the 
system is just as rigid as at any other moment. 

Some mention should be made of the ‘applied* aspects of Bloom- 
heldian linguistics, though their importance may be due more to 
historical accident than to any intrinsic characteris- 
tic. During the second World War some drastic 
steps were necessary to remedy the neglect of 
language teaching that isolationism had brought to the United 

^ Cr. K. L. Pike, ‘^Grammatical Prerequisites to Phonemic Analysis’*, Wd iii 
(id 47 ) PP* I 55 ~ 73 * 1 ^* Hockeit's criticism of Pike’s views, “Two Funda* 

menul Problems in Fhonemics”, S/L vis (1949) > 

^ Of. eapecially Bloomfield’s own reconstruction of Proto- AJgonquian in H. 
Koijer (e^) 19^ pp. 85-129, and C. F. Hocketi, “Implications of Bloomfield’s 
AJgonquian Studies^’, L xxiv (1948) pp. Ii 7 - 3 i« More recently M. R. Haas, 
“Histmical Linguistks and the G^etic Relationship of Languages’’, in T. A. 
Sebeok (ed.) 19660 pp. c 13-53* 

* Gf. esp. H. HoenigtwaTd i960. 

^Journal of English and Gemainc Phihlep Xicvi (1927) pp. 444 “ 5 * ^ 

chapter on '^Dialect Geography”, in L. Bloomfield 1933. 
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States: and an * Intensive Language Programme* designed to cope 
with the problems of teaching of a great number of languages^ 
both European and more *exotic*, was initiated in X94I9 with the 
active co-operation of most American linguists, who also took part in 
the actual teaching of the Army Specialised Training Programme of 
1 943-44. Although many of the claims of outstanding success made 
about these programmes are probably exaggerated, their results were 
undoubtedly impressive, and helped in the dissemination of Bloom- 
fieldian ideas among language teachers in general. The combina- 
tion of insistence on spoken forms of language t<^ether with analysis 
and drilling of sentence patterns has had a lasting effect on language 
teaching, which has been further accentuated by the technological 
advances In tape-recording and so on. 

I should mention, too, another aspect of the practical application 
of Bloomfieldian linguistics, prompted by the alleged inefficiency of 
the interwar American education system in teaching elementary 
reading and writing skilb. Using phonemic theory, Bloomfield 
himself, ‘ and others after him,^ devised methods of teaching children 
to read: these methods have not, however, proved as popular as the 
foreign language teaching innovations mentioned above. 

The number of talented lingubts who adopted the ‘Bloomfield 
style* b too great for me to wish to list them here: that the ‘school* 
should have attracted so many brilliant minds to linguistics is in 
itself sufficient justification for its position in the history of linguistic 
thought. Special mention might be made of the ‘deviationist 
trend represented by ‘ugmcmics*, of which K. L. Pike* and E. A. 
Nida^ arc the most outstanding representatives: their concern with 
the training of missionary field-workers {at the 
Tagmecmca Summtr Institute of Linguistics,® now a permanent 
institution with active branches in Africa as well as in the Americas), 
and with Bible translation, has led them to concentrate on the more 
practical side of linguistic description, while not neglecting theory 
completely. 


* Cf. e.g. L. Bloomfield and G. L. Barnhart 1961. 

* E.g. C. C. Fries 1963 and R. A. HaJl, Jr. 1961^. . , , , 

> Pike H ai. are of course ‘devbUoniii* only insofar as Bloch ft al. are orihcxww • 

* Cf. especially K. L. Pike 1947 and 1967. 

* Cf. especially E. A. Nida 1943 and 1944. ^ ^ . . . . ^ . . 

* The Summer Institute dates firom 1954* » by-product of its work has 
publication of a number of introductory manuab m Imgtmtica. For 

study of a Romance language cf. R. M. Brend's study of Mexican Spa n ish CI9W>^ 
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Robert A. 
Hall. Jr. 


Bloomfieldians rarely concern themselves with the Romance 
languages, so taken up are they with the exciting vistas opened by the 
study of* unknown* tongues. Only occasionally is a scholar versatile 
and energetic enough to range over both European and non- 
European languages with any degree of confidence: 
one such scholar, possessed with the gifl of tongues, 
is Robert A. Hall, Jr., who is not only the leading 
*Bloomfieldian’ Romanist, but has also exercised his talents to great 
effect in other language domains.’ Such a highly individualistic 
scholar is bound to object to the * Bloomfield ian* label, but his 
‘style* is undoubtedly that of the ‘classic* period of American 
linguistics. 

Born in North Carolina in 1911 and graduating from Princeton in 
1931, Hall was taught by Bloomheld, among others, at Chicago 
(^93^'33 ’935~3^)* nevertheless he admits (in private com* 

munication) that it took him some years “to realize that Bloom- 
field’s view-point was not the ‘crass materialism* it was caricatured 
as being’*. A study year in Rome during Fascism (1933-34) left him 
with the permanent dbtaste for Bertoni’s ‘idealist* linguistics that we 
have already discussed (pp. 451-5)- After teaching in Puerto 
Rico (1937-39) served at Princeton and Brown Universities 
successively during the war, when he worked, within the Language 
Programmes already described, on the analysis of Melanesian 
Pidgin,* the first of his studies on pidgins and creoles.* In 1946, he 
moved to his present home at Cornell Univenity, where he has 
been a Professor of Linguistics since 1950. 

Hall's abundant energy and meticulous attention to detail have 
produced, over and above his other scholarly works, invaluable 
bibliographies with which the student of Romance languages must 
necessarily be familiar.^ He has also, amazingly, considering the 
cost in time and labour, written excellent elementary language 
text-books. His lively style and accuracy of thought and expression 
make his introductory works* thoroughly readable, even if their 
titles sometimes seem provocative.^ 

For Romanists, however, Hall is principally the leading (indeed 


Cf. especially R. A. Hall, Jr. i 
ijr. I 


» Cf- R. A. Hall,Jr. i94fl. 

* Cr. es^ially R. A. Hall, . 

* Especially R. A. Hall, Jr. 1958. Also **A Bibliography of Sardinian Linguis- 
tics’*. II xix (19^) pp. l33-57« 

* Gf. eapecivly R. A. Hail, Jr. 1964. 

* E.g. Umjw UmguAge Ahnt ! — later modified to Ungaistkt endyovr Language 
(R. A. Hall, Jr. 1950). One of HaU*s pel bugbears is liAguistic purism, which 
he condfluaily aua^ with great vehemence. 
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almost the only) * exponent of American descriptivism in the 
Romance iield. His two descriptive grammars of 
Romance languages — Structural Sketch i^Frenck 
(1948) and Descriptive Italian Grammar (1948)^ — 
have aroused the ire of many European linguists, but remain the 
only reasonably complete descriptions of these languages, according 
to modern principles. Objections centre principally around Hall's 
alleged neglect of sociolinguistic variation, though often it is merely 
the succintness of presentation and the novelty of the analysis that is 
disliked. Uninviting though these works appear superficially, 
owing to abundant use of symbolization and rejection of discursive 
commentary, careful study can hardly fault them within their own 
frame of reference. Every element of the languages is accounted for 
with extreme brevity and elegance: one can only applaud the 
author's tour de force^ while still wondering where it can lead. For 
by buttoning up the languages so neatly, Hall seems to have said the 
last word about them, without uttering a single word of 'explana- 
tion'.^ No overall pattern seems to emerge, nor arc we any further 
forward in understanding or in formulating a sentence in (he Ian* 


guage. 

' Other representatives include F. B. Agard (<956) G. L. Tranr has publishi^ 
a few ibori articles concerned with Romance languages: e.g. *‘The Phonemes of 
CastiUian [sie] Spanish”, TCLP viii (1939) pp. ti7-aa: “The verb morphology of 
spoken French”, L XX (>944) pp* 131-41; French morphology : personal pronouns 
and the indehnUe article'\ Lxxxiv (1956) pp. aaj-si. S. Saporta (^. e.g. "Mor- 
pheme allernanu in Spanish”, in H. Kahane and A.^etrangeli (eds.) 1959 pP* 
x6a), spears to have recently become more Chomskyise in his approach (cf. 
e.g. S. oaporta and H. Contreras ^2). Another erstwhile Bloomfieloian who bM 
‘seen the light* of Ghomskyism is R. P. Siockwell {cf. e.g. R. P. Stockwell, j- 
Bowen, ana J. W, Marlin 1965). J. Dubois uses distributional criteria for classinc^ 
tion in J. Dubois 1965 acknowledging his debt to Z. S. Harris 1951 ; in the second 
and third volumes (j. Dubois 1967 and 1969), his methods pertain more to trans- 
format ional-generauve grammar. . . 

* Hall’s speciality is lulian (literature as well as language) and niany of his 
articles and monographs are concerned with that language: cf. e.g. R. A. Hall, Jr. 
1942, and “Latin -As- in Italian and its dialects”, L xvii (1942) pp. 

“Latin -s- in lulian”, L xxiii (1947) PP. “Initial is in Italian *rolfo and 

’auppa’. It xlx (1942) Pp. 52-5; “Italian phonemes and orthography , It ^ 
(1944) pp. 72-82, etc. He has, however, done a considerable amount of descriptive 
wo^ on Romance languages other than Itsdian and French: e.g. “The unit 
phonemes of Brasilian Portuguese”, SIl i (194$) PP- *“ 6 ; “Occuto« and ortho- 
graphical representation of phonemes in Braailian Portuguese , SIL ti (< 94 ^ 
pp. ^I3J “Brazilian Portuguese inflection”, HR xiii (1945) pp. *31-4*; *‘$P*”f* , 
inflection”, SIL, iii {1945) pp- 24-36; “Oassical Latin noun inflection”, CiassuaJ 
PAiAiZogyxu (1046) pp. 84-90. ........... 

^ Professor Hall writes (pnvate communication) *'l don’t think ones aim, in 
writing a descriptive grammar of the kind I did for French or Italian, should be to 
give 'explanation*, nor yet to furnish instructions or rules for generating sentences. 
My favourite contrast, between maps and guide-books, holm here. One does^ 
ask a map to give 'explanations’; but a good explanatory guidebook has to be 
based on an accurate map.’ 
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Hence wc may be left with a feeling of frustration, even while 
marvelling at Hall’s ingenuity. In French, for instance, all the 
complexities of liaison and morphophonemic variation are summed 
up in five types of alternation each of which is assigned a symbol : 
loss of final consonant (4); loss of final vowel and all that follows 
(4 4); strengthening (□); assibilation (A); loss of final vowel (#). 
Three sandhhvariation positions are distinguished (pre-vocalic, pre- 
pausal and pre-consonantal) and morphemes are assigned to an 
alternation-type, according to which morphophonemic alternation 
occurs in each sandhi- position. By analysing out such morpho- 
phonemic features, before proceeding to the identification and classi- 
fication of morphemes, we are able to use the same features as 
classificatory devices for different form-classes. Thus 4 neatly 
be used in the description of the alternation ylyiz-/ with /lyi-/ 
(e.g. luisons vs. luire) as well as of /ptii/ with /pti/ (e.g. petiU or 
petit€5st vs. petit). Yet we may pause to wonder whether such neat 
classificatory devices really reflect linguistic reality and are in tune 
with the intuitions of the native speaker. Admittedly Hall himself 
will have no truck with such vague and unreliable intuitions, but it is 
not surprising to find that native speakers sometimes react to his 
analyses with a vehemence that suggests that they feel an intimate 
possession has been violated. 


Hiitorical 

•tudaes 


Hall’s work on historical Romance linguistics arouses less violent 
reactions, perhaps because being in the neogrammarian tradition it 
appears much less innovating chan his descriptive 
work. His most significant contributions have been 
in the rigorous application of comparaiivisc tech- 
niques in the reconstruction of Proto- Romance;' applying methods 
developed in descriptive linguistics, Hall reconstructs the phonemic 
systems of past synchronic states of the language,^ and mainly on 
the basis of internal evidence, is able to postulate *Proto-suges’ 
intermediate between the modern Romance languages and the 
reconstructed ^Common Romance*. Of the ^reality* of his recon- 
struction, Hall appears to have no doubts — even to the extent of 
composing a text in the Proto-language.^ In general he holds 
that la longue can never be a collective property, but merely a 
linguist’s abstraction based on a collection of idiolects (the speech 


* Especially *'The reconstnictjon of Proio-Roinaoce'*, L xxvi (1950) pp. 6^0 
reprinted in M. Joce (ed.) 1957; and '*Cwnparative method in RomAnct mstorteaJ 
syntax*', in AL xi (iwy-w) pp. 81 -6. 

* Cf. also e^. "Old French phonemes and orthography", SP xliii (194^) pp* 
575-85 and "The Language of the Strasburg Oaths^ L xxU ( 1953 ) PP* 5 > 7 - 4 (- 

1 CL "On Realism in Reconsirvcllon*', L xaoevi (i960) pp. 803-6. 
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habits of individuals) which can overlap in different degrees. * 
Proto-Romance would be an abstraction (a diasystem) of the same 
sort (though at a higher level), and not indicative of unity of speech 
habits among all inhabitants of the Roman Empire: Indeed in his 
own words (private communication): “to my way of thinking all 
languages are diasystems anyhow, so a proto-language wouldn't 
be any dilTerene from any other in that respect’*. 

Linguistic change for Hall is inevitable, given chat there is always 
variation in usage, and that circumstances may lead to a shift in the 
weighting given to one variety rather than another. This view docs 
not seem wholly consistent with hb complete acceptance of the 
Vegularbt’ hypothesis of phonological change, which, however, he 
appears to justify mainly on the grounds that the hypothesis has 
proved fruitful in the establishing of historical linguistics as a science. 
The cause of (he regular phonological change he, like the neo- 
grammarians, sees as an unconscious mechanical change of habits, 
with gradual shift in allophonic variations. I myself cannot see how 
such a view can be fully reconciled with a refusal to allow some 
degree of autonomy to the langue (as distinct from an agglomeration 
of idiolects).^ Hall’s position vis-i-vb Prague-type diachronic 
phonology appears broadly hostile, though he does admit the action 
of 'pattern pressures* or 'intra-systemic’ factors in lingubtic change;^ 
however, he appears to use such terms to designate different types 
of analogical change, rather than the more positive teleological 
forces envisaged by the Prague diachroniebts. 

In his championship of regularist and reconstruction bt methods, 
and hb vigorous rejection of 'idealbt* modes of thought, Hall 
stands apart from the mainstream of Romance linguistics since the 
hfdan-Orr era. There are signs, however, that his influence b 
prompting younger American Romanists^ to take up reconstruc- 

^ I am graceful to Profeuor Hall for having shown me before publication a dr^ 
ofhis Essay on La^uagt, (R. A. Hall, Jr. 196^ in which he expoxinds his views 
the utmost lucidity. For him ia ian^m is also a 'linguistic su{Kr-ego* Idiolect and 
Linguistic Super-Ego" SL, v (1951} pp. 91-7. 

^ Hall writes (private coirununicatjon) : "Regular sound-change scecru to me to 
be a matter of sutistical regularity, much as (say) the regularity observable m 
such a phenomenon as the expansion of a gas; even though the behaviour of 
individual molecules may be unpredictable, that of a mass of molecules is pre- 
dictable.** 

* "The Development of Vowel Pattern in Romance*’, Li iv (i 954 " 55 ) PP* 

.g. recent work by C. S. Leonard, especially hb as-yet-unpublished "The 
Romance Stammbaum in the West'*, and hb "Initial Alternation in 
Romance”, L xliv (1968) pp. 967-73. Another firm advocate of reconstructmnist 
tech niches, though in no way, it seems, influenced by American thought, ts the 
Swiss, R. de Dardel (cf. especially R. de Dardel 1958 and 1965). 
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tionisC tasks, thus bringing Romance linguistics more into line with 
the historical studies pursued in other fields. 


10. OlktT tunds 

The eclipse of Romance linguistics within current general linguistic 
trends is especially evident when we turn 10 the ‘school* that has 
exerted most influence during the last ten years — 
that of transformational-generative grammar (TO) 
—in which Noam Chomsky is the leading light. ‘ Dis- 
cussion of the ideas of this school is essential here, as 
no survey of recent linguistic thought would be complete without 
mention of Chomsky and his disciples, who arc responsible for what 
has been called a ‘Copernican revolution* in American linguistics. 
However, as so far TG theory has scarcely been applied to Romance 
problems (though there arc signs of increasing popularity especially 
among French specialists^), 1 will keep the section short, relative to 
the overall imporunce of the school. Moreover, there is now a 
considerable number of introductions to TG, that give adequate 
coverage in much more detail than 1 would have scope for here.^ 
The feature of TG works that is most striking is their preoccupation 


Trasisforma- 

tional- 

Generative 

grammar 


* Nosm Chomsky, b. 1998 in Philadelphia, took his PhD. in linguiiUcs in (953. 
Since 1951 he has in Cambridge, Mau. al Harvard and at M.l.T. Notable 
among bis works are N. A. Chomsky 1957. 1964, 1965, & k, (966 and 

N. A. Chomsky and M. Halle 1968. 

’ Lr has devoted two baues to TG: iv (1966) on **La grammaire g^n^ratrice*' 
ed. N. Ruwet, and viii (1967) on **La phonoJogie g^n^rative*’ ed. S. A. Schane. 
Cf. also J. Dubois 1967 and >9^, S. A. Schane, 19^, M. Gross 1966 and R, W. 
Langacker, "French interrogativea : a transformational deacription", L xii (1965) 
np. %7-6oo, and "Observations on French possessives", L xJiv (1966) pp. 

For Italian we now have: N. Costabile J967and M. Saltarelli (foi^coming). For 
Spanish, J- E. Lackstrom 1968, P. W. Klem 1968, J. S. Falk 1968, and W. W. 
Crosey, "Relative adverbs in Spanish: a traniformationaJ analysis", L xliv (1966) 

^le in my view, is N. Ruwet 1967. Also to be recommended is E. Bach 
1964. Romanists will also And of special ioterest G. Lcpschy's, "La grammatica 
transformaaionale : studi recenti", in SSL vi (supplement to ID xxix N. Ser. vi 
1986) pp. 171-91 : B. Grunig, "Lea thrones transformationnello. Expose critique", 
1905, 9 pp. t-94, <9W, i pp. $1-101; H. Contreras 1966; B. Pettier, 
grammaiire gtodrative et la linguistique", TLIS vi (1968) pp. 7-96; and J. Du^u, 
"La d^ivaaon en linguistique desenptive et en linguistique transformationnelle , 
Hid. pp. 27-5$ and "Grammaire g^ndrative et tranaformationnelle" in LaFi (1989) 
PP* 49-57' 
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with the formal theory of grammar, with a quasi-mathematical 
model-building orientation. The use of mathematical type theory 
in linguistics will be discussed on pp. 533-5. Nevertheless, TG u 
not necessarily wholly theoretical;* yet empirical works are sdll 
comparatively scarce and fairly inadequate, so that many more 
traditional linguists accuse Chomskyists of losing touch with the 
concrete reality of living speech. Their uneasiness is often increased 
by the Chomskyist insistence on the necessity of studying linguistic 
Xompeteoce* ‘competence’ — the inner knowledge of their lan- 
^ guage that native speakers are presumed to possess — 

c ormaace rather than ^performance* — what speakers actually 
say. The parallel with Saussure's concentration on Ungue rather 
than parole seems obvious, though Chomsky himself is quick to 
point out. the difference between the two theories.^ 'Empiricist* 
linguists — especially of the descriptivist 'American* school — arc 
suspicious of a method that consults native intuition, rather than 
'texts*. Yet it is a fundamental feature of 'generative' grammar that 
it must be able to 'generate* ( * 'assign a structural description to’, 
NOT 'produce') all grammatical (or 'well-formed*) sentences in the 
language (even when not yet pronounced) and no ungrammatical 
sentences. 'Grammaticality* is regarded as a self-evident concept, 
which is operationally discovered by examining the native speaker*s 
intuition (usually by self-examination). Some allowance can be 
made for peripheral variation between native speakers, as well as for 
recognition of different 'degrees of grammaticality*. But the gram- 
mar must, by imitating the 'competence* of the speaker, distin- 
guish between grammatical and ungrammatical utterances, both 
of which can occur in 'performance*. The possible sentences in a 
language are assumed to be infinite, though 'competence* must 
consist of a finite number of rules (as it is acquired in a relatively 

^ Cf. W. O. pinewftUf * 9 ^ 5 * Notable amoo^ descriptive studies is R. B. Lees 
19^* Although TG is concerned with synchromc ti^npiion, some attempts have 
bMn made to relate it to historical problems: e.g. B. Sigurd, *'GMerative grammar 
and historical linguistjcs'% AL x (1966) pp. 35-48; $. Saporta, "Ordem rultf* 
dialect difierencea and historical proceesee**, L ui (1965) pp. £• Cioss, 

"Diachronic syntax and generative grammar", ihid. pp. 403—15; 

>9f9- 

* Gf. N. A. Chomsky 1964 p. 33: "He (Saussure) was quite unable to come to 
grips with the recursive processes underlying sentence formation, and he appea^ 
to regard sentence formation as a matter of paoU rather than loAgur, of free and 
voluntary creation rather chan systematic rule (or perhaps, in some obscure way, 
su on the border between lasigut and dorole). There is no place in his scheme f^ 
^rule-governed creativity* of the kind involved in the orainary everyday use^ 
language." For M. Joos, however, (TWndr i p. 17) TG is "a heresy within the 
neo^aussurean tradition rather th^ a competitor to it". 
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short time by even an untutored child who hears a large number of 
utterances). The task of a grammar is to reproduce as closely as 
possible these rules> and the task of linguistics is to evaluate dilTerent 
grammars. The best grammar will be exhaustive (to be tested by 
matching it against utterances, both grammatical and ungrammatU 
cal), self-consistent (only to be achieved reliably by quasi -mathe- 
matical formalization) and the simplest (here in the sense of 
‘achieving most generality* not of ‘lacking complexity*). 

An essential part of TG> as we have seen, is that it regards the 
sentence as the linguistic unit par excellence^ and so, compared with 
the morphologically slanted theories we have so far examined, it is 
basically a theory of syntax. As well-formed sentences are infinitely 
variable, and as, indeed, a sentence rarely recurs twice in the same 
form, statistical methods are regarded as futile.' 

Another important feature of TG is its concern with language 
universal — partly connected with its interest in language acquisi- 
tion (it is assumed that as children are able to build 
‘competence’ unaided there must be some innate 
bent in all human beings), as well as with its 
interest in ‘explanation*, rather than mere ‘description* (so that more 
general statements arc preferred). Here TG takes up again a non- 
empirical tradition in linguistics that went somewhat out of fashion 
in the nineteenth century.^ In the same tradition is the distinction 
made between ‘deep structure** which allows semantic interpreta- 
tion* and ‘surface structure*, which yields the phonological com- 
ponent of the grammar.* 

Ceruin superficial trails of TG works obtrude themselves on the 
reader and may perhaps blind him to their basic features. Most 
striking is their pugnacity of tone, for TG proponents seem to prefer 
a ‘shooting war* to ‘peaceful coexistence*; as the school gains 


' The rcscilon ofsome linguistic suthticiani loTG b, not surprbingly, hostile: 
cf. C. Herdan, *‘The Crbis in Modern General Lingubdes". LaL 1967, i pp. 

especially N. A. Chomsky 1964 and 19660. 

* A notion to be Tound in La itammaiu 4 e as well as in Humboldt. 

• A semantic theory within the framework of TG b worked out esp. by J. A. 

Fodor and J. J. Katt (cf. p. 4^3)- . ,, ... „ 

f Nouble among Chomsky bi phonologuts as M. Halle: Cf. especially M. Halle 



94-335 and N. A. Chomsky and M. Halle 1968. P.Posul 1968 should also be noted. 
-G develops the Jakobsonian binary *dbdncUve features* notion (cf. p. 465) » 
but bypasses the phonemic level, passing directly from ^systematic phonemics* 
(i.e. morphophonemics) to ^systematic phonetics' (i.e. dbUnctive features). 
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more adherents, however, there will be doubtless less and less 
necessity for aggressive self-defence. Another feature that repels the 
uninitiated is the abundant symbolization and mathematical 
terminology: as I have already mentioned, formal statement is 
regarded as necessary to avoid self-contradiction. The existence now 
of introductory treatises is an aid to following more advanced TO 
works, and a younger, more numerate, generation of linguists will 
probably find them more congenial than their seniors trained in an 
exclusively humanist tradition. However, the 'trees' of structural 
description, the arrows of ‘rewrites’, and other symbols and abbre- 
viations are mere conveniences, and not essential to the method. 

Although harking back to Cartesianism, the roots of TG are to be 
found in more recent schoob: in a way it is a cross between American 
descriptivism and Saussurean structuralism (via Z. S. Harris and 
Roman Jakobson respectively) with a good chunk of traditional 
grammar thrown in.^ The constituent structure syntax ('Phrase 
Structure Grammar’, PSG, in Chomskyist terms) that reached iu 
culmination in American descriptive works^ b an 
essential part ofTG, though it Is described In terms 
of ‘rules* (processes) rather than of items. However 
PSG was found to be inadequate for the description of certain 
features of natural languages:^ co-ordinated constructions are 
dilTiculc to describe in terms of ‘immediate constituents’ and seem to 
require some sort of recursive rule;* agreement, or concord, is only 
clumsily descnbable in terms of segmental constituents and may 
necessitate the introduction of ‘discontinuous morphemes’: most 

* Chomsky does not deny bis debt lo traditional grammar though he co^emns 

its lack offormalbm and reliance on senutntic criteria. An 'independent tftfis- 
formationalist, J. Lyons, Professor of Linguistics at Edinburgh, turns even furthff 
back to tradition, advocating a modifi^ 'notional* theory of parts of speech: 
cf. e^ciallyj. Lyons 1966. . 

* Constituent analysis much resembles the 'parsing* of tradition: items in toe 

string are shown to tw hierarchically arranged. . 

^ An unmercifu!, and not wholly ^ir, attack on PSG in its various Torms as to oe 
found in P. Postal 1964. . 

* Such as A^A + A (where A may be expanded into A+ A wherever it 
Thus jchfit Miehaeit Maty, and PfUr might be generated by a recursive 

rule ! the disadvantage of such a rule would be that it suggests a hierarcbi^ 
arrangement that is not necessarily intended by the speaker: {yofm+ 
{Maty+Ptler) 


PSG and 
TO 



Pet^ 
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important, the intuitively obvious relationship between certain 
sentences {like / read the book and the book is read by me) is virtually 
ignored by PSG, even though traditional grammar (typically 
semantically based) pays particular attention to this sort of feature. 
Z. S. Harris' had already recognized these limitations of PSG and 
advocated use of ‘transformation* to supplement constituent 
structure analysis, by describing some structures as ‘transforms* of 
‘kerne! sentences*. Chomsky goes further, making greater use of 
‘transformational* rules, not only to point out the relationship 
between different sentence structures^ but also to describe other 
features, such as morphophonological variation, He insists, more- 
over, that his transformational rules, unlike those of Harris and 
traditional grammar, are applied to abstract structures and not 
to concrete sentences. 

One of the advantages of the transformational approach is the 
way it handles ambiguous sentences. Fiyin^ planes can be dangerous, 
for instance, can be derived, by transformation, 
A^bigufty from two different combinations of kernel sentences 
—one including the type John Jlies planes and the 
other, plaw Jfy, hence the ambiguity. Another kind of structural 
ambiguity is exemplified in John is easy to please vs. John is eager to 
please where the same ‘surface structure* overlies different 'deep 
structures’ (of the type X pleases John vs. John pleases X). The 
neatness with which TG can handle such knotty, though marginal, 
problems is certainly attractive — though some scholars object 
that ambiguities are ambiguous (and sometimes have pronounced 
stylistic effect] and so to explain them away is misleading. 


Chomsky acknowledges his debt to the Port-Royal grammarians, 
but otherwise he has been little influenced by Romance scholars. 
Romattiat However, certain parallels with his transformational 

pmllela approach can be detected in Roman bt synuctical 

with TO works, even though these lack the formal and 

abstract approach of TG. C. Bally’s Linguistique gMrale et linguisiique 
franfaise^ uses the notion of transposition JonetionnelU 
which allows sigrus of one lexical category to be 

' Cf. especially Z. S. Harris, '* Co-occurrence and Trarurormation in Linguistic 
Stniciurc*, L xxxiii (1957) PP* 863-340. . - , 

’ Thus the differing 'surface* structures are shown to derive Crom the same 
'deep* structure. 

’ 1 16 ff. Gf. lordan-Orr p. 379 and N. Ruwet 1967 p. 887 * 


C. BaUy 
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used with the grammatical function of another: for instance, 


Une phrase peut devenir une proposition-terme, proposition q\ii, par une 
ou plusieurs transpositions paraUiles, prend la forme du substantif, de 
l*adjectir ou de Tadverbe.J'^ rvir inweml devient complement d'objet 
direct dans (J*cffiT 77 i£) qu€ Je suis tnnoceni^ puls (j*{^'ir 7 ru) itre mnoanU et enfm 
{j*<^Tiru‘) man xrmoetnet. 


A. BUnkeo* 
berg 


Even though certain of the effects of Bally's transpositions are 
similar to Chomsky's transformations, they are, however, linked to a 
part'of-speech grammar that presupposes that lexical categories 
have an inherent grammatical function^ such that, for instance a 
noun is 'predestined' to be used as a subject, and so in other syn* 
uctic functions it is necessarily ‘transposed*. 

Another Romanist scholar who made considerable use of TG-like 
transformations avant la Uttre is A. Blinkenberg^ (whose methods 
derive to some extent from his master, Jespersen ). 
Considering himself a traditionalist, by contrast with 
his HJelmslevian feUow*countrynien, Blinkenberg 
describes syntactic functions, not only in terms of syntagmatic 
constituents, but also by reference to the relationship between 
sentences, using ‘Tdpreuve par la transposition thdmatique* . 
Thus in his description of transitivity he compares sentences of the 
type Pitrrt mange U gdUcu and Purre mange U roiV : the first is seen to be 
transitive partly because the complement U gdUau can be trans- 
posed to become the ‘theme* of the utterance (cf. U gdteau est mangi 
par Pierre, but not *U soir est mangi par Pierre), 

Yet another apparent precursor of Chomsky among students 
of French syntax* is Lucien Tcsniirc (1893-1954).* Although his 


' Cf. pp. 496 and and A. Blinkenberg <998-33 and i960. Also N. Ruwet 
1967 pp, 994-6, and B. Grunig, Lot 1965, 9 p. 3. » t / 

* Cf. eapecially O. Jesperseo <994, quoted with approval by R. B. Lets, l 
”“^.(*957) P* 3 ® 7 . n- < 9 * 

’ Cf. A. olinkenberg 19^, p. 66. 

^ Cf. also J. Dubois 19^9, wbere noun and verb may somelunts be considered ss 
variants of one 'archilexcme*. The French Indo-Europeanlst £. Benvenis^ ^ 
also approached very close to the idea of Chomsky^tyiw transformations (cf. tne 
discussion of his work in N, Ruwet 1967, pp. 931-9). . 

* L. Tesniere was a pupil and collaborator of M^et. Taking his Ikenn at the 

Sorbonne in 1913, he served in the Great War and was taken prisoner in <915* 
1919 he became agrigi in German, but aAer a spell in Jugodavia (1991-9^^ 
mcialiaed in Slavic languages, tak^g his doctorate in 1952. In 19s7.be wcceedeo 
Grammont at Montpellier, from 1951 holding a Chair in Comparative Granynar 
and Linguistics; much of^ work was, however, concerned with teacher oains^ 
and be never lost sight of his pedagogical purposes. A bibliograi^y of his 
from 1919 to 1959, oy F. Dmumas, is to M found in 0 i <1952) pp. , 

L. Tesnihre 1943 and 1953, but his definitive wevk (1959) was published post- 
humously. 
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syntactical theories are not in the mainstream of 
Tmilre linguistic developments and have exerted compara- 

tively little inRuence, they are to be reckoned with 
by Romanists, not only because they foreshadow ideas that were to 
become popular/ but also because of the numerous insights they 
provide into thorny problems of French grammar/ 

Tesniire’s approach resembles Chomsky’s in according primacy 
to syntax, which he regards as an abstract structure, compared with 
Teaniere morphology which provides a mere “vdtement 

and phon^tique”. Like Chomsky, too, Tesniire regards 

Chomsky introspection as a valid method for discovery, His 
^stemmata’ resemble Chomsky’s ‘trees’, in some degree, in that the 
linear order of a syntagm is analysed into a hierarchical structure— 
connexion — which forms la charpente de la phrase.^ However, his 
notion of connexion implies essentially a dependency, not a con- 
stituent, grammar/ From this springs an important difference 
between Chomskyist analysis and that of Tesni^re: whereas TG 
initially divides the sentence into the traditional Subject and Predi- 
cate (or rather Noun Phrase and Verb Phrase, NP + VP), Tesni^re, 
regarding such an analysis as logical (p. 10$) rather than syntactic, 
prefers to pick out a naud which governs subordonnes. The highest 
naud in the stemma — the naud des nauds or naud central — is usually a 
verb, for instance, the sentence mon uieil ami ckante cettejolie chanson 
will be depicted in a Tesni^re stemma thus: 

chante 

''^cJianson 

/\ 

mon vieil cette jolie 

^ 'nie relaiiombip of To Aide's views to Chomsky’s have been recently under- 
lined by Martha G. Worthington, ‘*A Precursor of the Transrormacional Approach 
to Descriptive Syntax: Lucien Tonitre”, RFh Kxi (1066) pp. 303-16 and M. 
Arrival “Les EUmenis d* SyntAxt de L. Tesni^e'*, Lsr i { 1^9) pp< 36-40. 

Cf. also R. H. Robins, ’’Syntactic Analysis’*, ArLidii (1^1) pp. 79-89 (reprinted 
in E. F. Hamp tt al. (^.) 1966 pp. 386-95; B. Grunig, LaL 1965, 2 pp. 5-6; 
N. Ruwet 1967 pp. 22^. 

* Tesni^re is not, however, exclusively concerned with French, seeking to esub- 
lish a general syntax and pving examples frorn a wide variety of languages. 

^ Tesni^re, coo, relates ms notion oi oxmmon to Humboldt’s ’deep structure’ 
(L. Tesni^ 1959 p. 13): ”C*est d’aiUeun la notion de connexion qu*exprime le 
nom m^me de la syntaxe, en grec 'mise en ordre, disposition*. £t e’est ^aJement k 


amj 



10^4 pp. i 62'-93. Also D. C. Hays, ’’Dependency Theory; a Formalism and Some 
Observations' , L xl (1964) pp. 511-25. 
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whereas PSG would represent it roughly thus: 
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mon 
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Present 

chante 

cette 


4 ^ 

Adj Noun 
* • 
jolie chanson 

Grammatical agreement in TG would have to be described in 
transformational terms whereas for Tcsni^re “tout subordonn^ suit 
le sort de son regi$sant“. Tesni^re handles coordination under a 
special heading»^'onrn'«R, allowing a horizontal relationship between 
nauds of the same nature so that recursive rules arc not called for: 
thus Alfred el Bernard iombenl 

tombent 

Alfred •et*^rnard 

Where Tesniirc most resembles Chomsky, however, is in his use o 
the notion of transialian to describe the relationship between sen- 
tences, in a way that seems to anticipate Chomsky s 
transformations. Certainly many of the analyses of 
examples in terms of translation — which, wc read, helps to “com- 
pliquer la phrase simple” — can be reformulated in transformational 
terms. ‘ 

‘ Tesniere, however, specifically disclaims that many ambiguities can be 
solved by syntactic theory: . . U irein de Feris est aussi bicn celui q\w va a 
Que celui qui en vient. Certes, le contexle Cvite le plus souvent toute ambiguity 
Mais il ne faut pas cn ^re dupe. Lorsque le voyageur demande au ehei de gam 
A auelU heure U train de Paris? ou Wen A quelU heart part U Haw Oe tans. , 

ce n'est pas la proposition de qui expnme la direction du tram, puisqu die sw 
au»j bien dans les deux cas, e'est Temploi du verbe arrivt dans un cas el du vctdc 
ban dans rautre. Mais, en I’absence d’un coniexie qui indique de qud ^> 5 “ 
s‘agie, il y a bel et bien arnWgilitC’ (L- TesniOre 1959 p. 

would seek to show that U train de Paris is a transform of two difTercnt Jtmei 
Structures: one underlying a sentence like Paris a tm train and the other U Haw 
vient de Paris. 


Translation* 
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Nevertheless, Tesnicre*s grammar resembles Bally’s more closely 
than Chomsky’s, for his translations are more often applied to items 
than to structures. Indeed, in his own words: 


Dans son essence, la translation consiste done a transferer un mot plein 
d’une cat^orie gramma ticale dans unc autre categoric giammaiicalc, 
c’est*i*dire ^ transformer une espdee de mot en unc autre espece de mot 
(L. Tesniere *959, p. 15a). 


Thus in U livre dt Plenty the noun Pitnt becomes syntactically an 
adjective by the agency of the transialij^ <Uy while conserving its 
semantic content. 

For Tesni^rc, then, there arc two types of syntax : the ‘dynamic’ or 
*structural’ syntax concerned with functions; and the ‘static’ 
Sude and syntax of categories, or parts-of^speech. Translation 
dynamic involves a shifting of items from the static to the 

syntax dynamic. Tesniere’s categorial classifications appear 

to be largely semantic, but differ in several ways from traditional 
part«of-speech classification. His basic unit is the word, which can 
be either pltin or vidi\ this semantic distinction is matched on the 
syntactic plane, in that mots pit ins are constitutifs (i.e. can form a 
naud and are autonomous^) while mots oides (including jonctifs, 
translatifs and indues) are subsidiaires. Mots pUirts may be subdivided 
into those that indicate substance (basically nominals) and those 


that indicate a process (basically verbals). 

Thus, although Tesniirc appears to have similar ideas to Chomsky, 
concerning the antecedence of syntax in the speaker’s intuition, and 
the inherent existence of some process such as translation in the 
speaker’s competence, his approach is very different. Again, 
although superficially L. Tesniirc 1959 appears formalized, with 
abundant diagrams, it has none of the quasi •mathematical formalism 
characteristic of TG: indeed its avowedly pedagogical purpose has 
led to a clarity of style, not to say assertiveness, which tends to avoid 
definition in favour of exemplification. 


Another school of thought that deserves mention here, even 
though it has influenced Romanists but little, is that sometimes 
known as the ‘British’ or ‘London’ school— develop- 
ing the ideas of J. R. Firth (1890-1960), the holder 
of Britain’s first chair in General Linguistics, at the 
‘ Here Tonic's model resembles that of Martinet (rf. p* 4®9)* 
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London School of Oriental and African Studies.^ The basic tenets 
of this school include an insistence on the need to study both syn- 
tagmatic and paradigmatic aspects of language (in Firthian 
terms, both structure and ^slem). Thus Firthian phono* 
logical analysis eschews sole reliance on phonemic segmentation, 
preferring to link together comparatively disembodied ‘phoncmatic’ 
segmental units, with phonological features, ^prosodies', that 
stretch over more than one segment (typically the 
syllable, or the word).^ Recognition of the utility of 
‘prosodic’ analysis probably sprang from the prob- 
lems raised by the non-European languages^ that originally were 
often the domain of Firthians — languages in which such features as 
vowel harmony, as syllable-long labialization, aspiration, palataliza- 
tion, etc., could be described only in arbitrary terms when using 
conventional phonemic procedures. They insist that segmental 
phonemic analysis, though convenient for orthographical purposes, 
tends to distort linguistic reality, artificially pressing a multi- 
dimensional substance into linear form. 

Another basic tenet of Firthian linguistics, with similar purport, is 
that any linguistic act is a meaningful whole, occurring within a 
situation, that cannot be studied in isolation. For 
Md^clmext Firth, the study of language is principally the study 
of meaning, and although for methodological 
convenience the speech situation is analysed into different contextual 
levels (phonetic, lexical, morphological, syntactic, and ‘situational’) 
each of these levels is a ‘level of meaning' : for, as Firth often asserted, 
' Tt is part of the meaning of a Frenchman to sound like a Frenchman. ** 

‘ Firth spent s good pan of his life in India, teaching Engli^, 
things. His approach may be said to be ‘typically British* in thM he 
dogmatic theory, insisting on the necessity for an 'ad hoc' 
lems- Most of his important works are collected in J. R. Firth t 957 » 
sis of Linguistic Theory, 1930-1955**, in Siudits in Linguisht Anaijrntt j - H. riM 
C966 (mem), and R. H. Robins, “Obituary of J. R. FirA**j^L 
191-900. An excellent survey of “General 
i960**, by R. H. Robins, 

Contextual Theory and 

pp. 990-925, as well as D. T. Langendoen 1966. _ 

» In some ways Firth’s prosodies resemble Z. S. Hams'. 
f- “Phonemic Long Components**, Lxx (1944) TfP' iSt-^oS) but Ftf y . . 



FDPS i (1057) pp. t-ia and W. S. Allen, “Aspiration in Harauti Nominais , in 

Studiis in Uniuistk Annljsis, pp. 68-86). A sdecdon ^ tho moit 

studies using the prosodic method is to be fotmd in F. R. Palmer 1909. . 

* For the suggestion that sopje languages are better analysed m tenu 01 pnw 
mes, whereas others call for prosodic analysis, cf. J. Lyons, “Phonemic ana no 
phonemic phonology**, JJAL xxviii (1969) pp. 
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Virtually no work on Romance problems has been done within 
the framework of ^classic* Firthian theory. However some younger 
French specialists are to be found among the adherents of *Neo- 
Firthian* theory, disciples of M. A. K. Halliday,^ now Professor at 
University College, London, after a spell at Edinburgh where he 
exerted great inBuence on his colleagues. Halliday's theories are 
presented more coherently than those of Firth, whose ideas were 
developed completely only at the phonological level, that of 
substarue. HalHday takes further his master’s ideas on linguistic 
form — the two levels of grammar and lexis. He presents a model 
Scale«and* known as ‘scale-and»category*, using the notion of 
category fundamental theoretical categories— r/oii {e.g. 

grammar ‘noun*, ‘verb*, etc.), system (i.c. a range of possibilb 

ties within a limited choice), unit and structure. Units are stretches of 
language that carry grammatical patterns and can be ranked 
hierarchically in a rank-scale. Structure shows how a unit of one rank 
can be made up of units next below it in the rank-scale: elements of 
structure — like ‘subject*, ‘complement*, etc. — have a value chat may 
be shown by the sequence in which items are arranged. 

In some features, sea lc*and •category grammar resembles that of 
Tesni^re: the class versus structure distinction is somewhat similar to 
Tesniire’s static versus dynamic syntax; more notably Hallidayan 
rank-shift — when a unit at one rank op>erates as part of a pattern one 
rank further down— is a process similar to Tesni^re’s translation. 
More recent work in Hallidayan syntax* distinguishes, like TG, 
between surface (constituent) grammar and deep grammar, but, 
unlike TG, describes deep grammar in terms of distinctive syntactic 
features. Each feature belongs to a paradigm of two or more con- 
trasting features— e.g. singular versus plural, declarative versus 
interrogative — which are called systems (hence the name ‘systemic 
grammar* for this model). Here, as elsewhere, 
Hallidayan theory describes language in terms of 
choices. Unlike TO, it is compatible with statistical 
investigation, and, indeed, the Firthian notion of collocation which 
defines a ‘lexical set* ( * a group of items which enter into the same 
basic formal pattern) is a statistico*distrjbutional one. 


Systemic 

grammar 


Cf. sbo the five papers by 
most impor- 


^ Cf. especisUy M. A. K. Hsllidsy <1 al. 1964. Cf. sbo the f 
HsUidsy in A. McIntosh and M. A. K. Halliday 1966. Halliday's 
Unt 
s 

PP - . . 

and 'll. Huddleston and O. Um, '*Declaraiive. interrogative and imperative in 
French** (to appear). 
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The models of grammatical description I have discussed arc by no 
means the only ones advanced of recent years — the transformational 
theory of the Soviet scholar Saumjan, and Lamb’s 'stratiiicalional 
grammar' arc two further examples — but, on the whole, Romance 
linguistics remains untouched* by passing fashions, so that I shall call 
a halt, at the risk of omitting apprabai of what may well become the 
most important school of the nineteen-seventies I 


1 1 . Applied linguistics 


As linguistics has tended to become more and more theoretical and, 
as a discipline, more autonomous, so there has developed a some- 
what heterogeneous branch of study to which the tide ‘applied 
linguistics** is given. The scope of the title is not generally agreed, 
but nearly always knowledge of some extra-linguistic dbciplinc u 
required of the ‘applied lingubt*. Most often the term b used for 
language- teaching methodology,^ and quite frequendy for transla- 
tion methodology,^ but it can also cover computational lingubtics 
and communication engineering (for which sec the next sec don on 
Mathematical and Statbtical Methods), lexicography,* psycho- 


* The International Association of Applied Lingubtics (AILA, 

B. Pottier) which held iu first Colloquium at Nancy in 1904 AcUs « « 
CW/oflw Iniematienel dt LwiuiUupte Nancy, Annalea de 1 Eat, mero. 31. 

1968) groups together a large number of national associations and centra. 



survey : 

^*^ 3 f.^par^^Urly^A*^o 2 ^«-<raAirt/ Bihliotr^y compelled W }h« 

Teachi n g I nformaiion Centre of the Bri tbh Council and the Centre tor Infonnati 
on Language Teaching, and supplemented quarterly by LTA. , . 

So much work has b«n done recently in tius field that it would be quite impos- 
sible to survey it here. The most important journal b IRAL. Here also we wgni 
to mention that linguistics can contribute to other pedagogical proems » 
teaching by the medium of a non-mother tongue (e.g. J. Dakin ti at. 19W) 
teaming of reading (e.g. L. Bloomfield and C. L. Bamhardt 1961 and C. u* 


. . bibliography, by B. O - Morgan, b to be found in R. A. Btowct («^*). * W 
Dp. ^60^1; also B. and K. iDelavenay i960. Among important boobs w sboui 
mention J. C. Caiford 1965 and £. A. Nida 19^. P^odicab include Be, Miy 


TradA. 



andJ.C. MarshaU (eds.)i968;/Va6ttmrr 1903;^. 

C. €. Osgood and T. A. Sebeok (eds.) 1965; E. Buyasens 19^; and P. Cbauchaid 

1956. 
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andbio 4 inguistic 5 ,^ sodo-Hngulstics^ (including 'language planning'^ 
and anthropological linguistics).^ 

Within the Romance sphere the problems of teaching the lan- 
guages— especially French and Spanish — to foreigners most occupy 
the attention of applied linguists. In France the 
applied linguistics of French language teaching is 
given official encouragement, mainly through the 
agencies CREDIF* (Centre pour la recherche et Id diffusion du /ranfais 
directed by G. Gougenheim and M. Rivcnc) and BELC (Bureau 
pour Censeignement dt la langue et dt la civilisation /ranfaises d I'etrangeT)^ 
with their numerous publications and research projects,^ In 
North America,’ too, some linguists have turned their attention to 
the problems of teaching French — R. L. Poliizer^ (cf. p. 453) 
and A. Valdman* arc outstanding examples. Naturally enough, 
however, Spanish occupies the attention of American applied 


^ On bio -11 ngui I tics: C. L. Meader and J. H. Muysk<ns icds.\ 196^, and £. H 
Lennebcrg 1967. A quarterly iournal of a 1 »tracts covering works on language and 
language behaviour from 24 different disciplines is LLBA, edited by the Lniversiiy 
of Michigan Center for Research on Language and Language Bchasinur, in 
coUatwration with BELC. 

> Cf. especially M. Cohen 19)6. W. Bright (cd.) 1^, A. CapcII 1966, J. A. 
Fishman (ed.) 1966, and I. Iordan, '*Conccptii sociologies a limbajului*'. in 


Via^o rom(ntas<e \ (1946) pp. 232-47. 
* Sometimes callM 'language engi 


Tauli toSe. 

* Cr. H. Hoijer's chapter ** Anthropological Linguistics'*, in Titn^i t pp. 110-27: 
Dell H. Hymes, "Notes cowards a history of linguistic anthropology", AuL v 
(1^3) pp. 59-103; andj. K. Greenberg 1968. On method, cf. especial! v D. H. 
Hymea (cd.) 1964. The journal AnL is devoted to this branch of study; Ot.i 
devoiea considerable space (o linguistics. 

* Work on 'fran^ais fondamcnial* is particularly to be noted: cf. G. Gougenheim 
el al. 1984. 

* BELC (formerly BEL) publications are too numerous 10 be mentioned here. 
It should be noted that French overseas Universities also encourage applied 
linguistic work, especially in the form of contrastive studies : cf. for instance CLAD 
(Centre de LinguUiique Appliqu^e de Dakar) and CLA.\ (Centre dc Linguisiique 


engineering', cf. e.g. R. B. Le Page 1964 and \'. 


Appliqu^e d'Abidjan). 

^ Cf. especially \V. G. Moulton's sur\*ey "Linguistics and language teaching in 
the United States, 1940-1960", in Trendi i pp. 82-100. From Canada we have, lor 
insurice, C. Rondeau 1^5- In the USSR French and Spanish are the most 
frequently studied languages for teaching purposes — cf. recently papers given at a 
1964 conference and published as Af/ladr iravnitel'm-sopoiteiUeVnogo itufemja 
rerrmMnys romdntkia ja^k 6 v { 1966). 

* Especially R. L. Politaer i960. 

• A. Valdman was born in 1931, received his schooling in France, taking agrees 
at Pennsylvania and Cornell, and b now at Indiana University. He has edited and 
contributed to a number of works including A. Valdman (ed.) 1966. Hn book on 
French was published in 1961. 
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Translation 


linguists rather more/ though some work is also done on Italian/ 
The problems of translation^ receive much attention in France, 
especially in relation to machine translation/ In lexicography, 
too, French linguists make good use of computa- 
tional techniques, the two principal centres of 
research being Besan^on (under B. Quemada)^ and Nancy (under 
P. Imbs)/ 

In psycho-linguistics we should mention interest both in Rumania 
(especially the work of Tatiana Slama-Cazacu)^ and in France/ 
Psycho- and ^ particular interest in language patholt^ has 
socio^ long been shown by French medical researchers, 

linguistics who frequently enlist the help of linguists/ In 
France, many linguists, including the school of Martinet (cf. 
p. 490) show much interest in the sociol^y of language use, which 
as lordan^Orr pointed out, was always a feature of French linguis- 
tics/^ Some recent investigations have cast light on social and 
regional variations in French pronunciation and we may look 
forward to more work along these lines. 


‘ A distinguished applied linguist who is abo a Hispanist is R. Lado: cf. especitUv 
R. Lado 1^3. Politzer, too, has written on Spanish: R. L. PoUtaer and C. N. 
Staubach iq6j. Cf. also D. N. Cirdenas 1961, and in the Contrastive Suvcture 
Series (ed. C. F. Ferguson) R. P. Stockwell and J. D. Bowen 1965 and, also, the 
same authors with J. W. Martin 1965. 

^ Especially by R. A. Hall, Jr. (c^ 19610). Also, in the Contrastive Structure 
Series, F. B. Awd and R. J. Di Pietro 1965 and 19^. 

* Especially C. Mounin 1963. 

* G. Mounin 1964, E. Delavenay <959, and G. Cougenhelxn (ed.) 1966. Cf. also 
the work of B, Pottier {pp. 502-7) especially B. Poltier (forthcomingT. 

^ Head of the Cfnfrt d'Etudi du yotabkUin Frwifou at Beaan90n and editor of its 
numerous publications, including CL4 and BILAL. Cf. particularly B. Quemada 
1968, and p. 464. . 

* The Nancy Centrt di Rtthtrchi Pour un Trisor dt ia Langur Franfaist was founded in 

>960. LATA is a lithographed periodicaJ recording work at Nancy. See also 
P. Imbs (ed.) 1961. . 

A distinguished psychologist, wife of the styUstician and dialectologisi Bons 
Casacu; cf. especially T. Slama-Gaaacu 1961. 

* For instance Andrte Tabouret-Keller, also a psychologist: cf. A. Tabourtt- 
Keller (forthcoming). On child language we should mention particularly 
Cohen (ed.) 1969 and E. Alarcoa Llorach (forthcoming). Cf. also W. F. Leopold 

^^Cf. most recently Ls v {1067) on *Tatbologie du langage", ed. J. 

Cf. M. Cohen 1956; H. Lefebvre 19^ and, most recently, Ls xi (> 9 ^) ^ 
soci^linguistique**, ed. J. Siunpf. Special mention should be made of semiol^y 
treated as a Iwancb of socio-linguistics among French-speaking scholars (inspir^ 
by the anthropologist Qaude Dhri-Strauas) : especially R. Baraes, * 'Elements de 
s^miologie*', in CbmfflUffiraiioniv (1964) pp. 91-1^, and E.Buyssens 1967. A similar 
approa^ among Italians is represented by U. Eim. Cf. also p. 464. 

For instance Ruth Reicbsiein, “Etude dcs variations sociales el 
des faits linguistiques (Observadons faites h Paris en 1956-1957)'% Wd 
pp, 55-95 (with a note by A. Martinet pp. 96-99) and O. D^hime, EnqMie 
sur la phonologic du fran^ais contemporain'', Lei. 1^7, i pp* 97-S08, 9 pp. 57 '^* 
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12. Mctkemaiical and statistical approaches 

Of recent years, numeracy has become a more important require- 
ment for linguists than hitherto. Some of the more influential 
trends, however shortlived, demand a certain familiarity with 
formal notation and exact methods. No survey of linguistics in the 
last thirty years can fail to discuss the development. However, as 
yet, the wave has not engulfed Romance linguistics and the few 
ripples to be discerned merit only a short note here. More compre- 
hensive surveys are to be found elsewhere* so my remarks will 
concentrate, as far as possible, on Romance works in the fleld. 

After a brief moment of promise, when it was hoped that the 
electronic computer might yield answers to intractable problems, 
linguistic statistics has ceased to attract much 
siudfes^*^ attention. It is often statisticians, not linguists, who 

show great interest— witness, for instance the num- 
ber of works by G. Hcrdan,^ Among Romanists it is French scholars 
who are most attracted by statistical problems^ (perhaps in some 
cases stimulated by the vain struggle to retain the Bull computer 
firm in French hands I). I have already discussed Pierre Guiraud’s 
work in the field of lexical and stylostatistics (p- 448, as well a» the 
work of the Besan^on and Nancy projects ip. 532 . Perhaps 
most interest centres round the possibility of applying statistical 
techniques to stylistic study* and of using statistical data (e.g. 
word-counts) for teaching purposes. 

Within historical and comparative linguistics, statistical measures 

. 'Jh® hot introductory survey of the whole field is, 1 think, W. Plath's chapicr 
in Tunds i ("Maiheniatical Linguistics”) pp. a 1-37. Malmberg's chapter in his 
review of linguistic trends (B. Malmberg 1964 pp. i86-ao3 (Fr. irans. 190b 
pp. ? 7^304)) it valuable, but concerned mainly with statistics, rather than mathe- 
mauct. O.S. Akhmanovarr at. 1963, is a translation of a useful Russian textbook, 
on statistics, Inform ation^cory, machine translation and glwsematics. 
An illuminating short introduction to the use of mathematics in linguistic study is 
provided by A. G. Oettinger's “Linguistics and Mathematics”, in J. Whatmough 

pp* 

« ofC.Hcrdan (1958. 1960. 1969. 1964. x'l.r! 

noted. We should mention here also the rather chatty journal SMII^ More 
Jinp^tically oriented are H. Karlgren (forthcoming) and C. Muller 1908' 

' w. e.g. C. Muller and B. Pouier (eds.) 1966 and C- Muller 1064. Rumanians, 
**ot disdain even compara^i^•ely crude ‘counting’ methods in all branenes 
01 Ijnguutic research also show interest in more sophisticated linguistic statistics: 
«e. mwrecendy, A. Roeeric-.Mexandru 1968. Mention should also be made oJ 
Spanuh work (e g. V. Garcia Ho* 1963). as well as of the Stanford project, 
directed by A. G. JuilUnd, investigating by computer methods The Romance 

A R**** *keir Structures” (cf. p. 490). ...» . / 

p. 461 and R. Posner, “The use and abuse of stylistic siatistio , ArL^ 
!'963) pp. ,,,_39. A recent survey. L. Dolezel and R. W- Badey (eds.) 1968, 
onngs together seventeen essays by scholars in different disciplines. 
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of relationship have enjoyed some popularity. ^Glottochronology*, 
a method introduced by Maurice Swadesh/ proposes a formula 
by which the degree of relationship of two languages, in terms of 
the date at which they are presumed to have diverged from a 
common ancestor, can be calculated by means of counting the 
proportion of cognate forms to be found in a *basic* word*lUt.^ 
Romanists have little recourse to this method, which is unnecessary 
for the study of a language family with a well-documented history: 
Romance material has, however, been used to cast doubt on the 
method itself.^ Another measure of language relationship^ 
Greenberg's and Householder's typological indices, based on 
statistical counts of morphological and syntactic features* — has 
been applied, rather more successfully, to the Romance languages,* 
though without startling results.* 

Another fashion that seems to have come and gone without much 
effect on the Romance field was that for Information Theory and 
Cybernetics.’ More important for linguistics today 
is the current search for a formal model or theoretical 
description of language, using notation borrowed 

' A ptrucularly useful survey of gloitochronology, with bibHography and com* 
menu by various author*, is that of Dell Hymes in CuA i (196a). For Msunce 
Swadesh see p. 487* n. 3. 

^ The formula used is 

I- 

2 log r 

Nv'here t m elapsed time or *time depth' (usually expressed in millennia), ( 
percentage of cognate pairs, and r the *retention rate' (which is usually auiuned to 
be about 85%). . • 

The derivation of this formula is to be found in R- B. Lees, ‘**^*w"^** n 
Olottochronology", L xxix (1953) pp. 1 13 - 27 - I* i* cogently criticised by t-* 
Chretien in "The Mathematical Models of Clottochronoltwy", L sexvu 
pp. c 1-37. Certain disputable assumptions underlie the model — the most 
assailable is that the 'retention rate* of 'basic vocabulary' is more or leas constam 
through time (cf. especially I. Fodor 1965). The word-list most freguenuy uaw 
contains 100 items: the suiubility and universality of these items is often 

* Q*. J. A. Rea, "Concerning the Validity of L»icostatistiCS", tyAL x»v 095 “/ 

pp. (45-50, and E. Coseriu, "Critique de la glotiochronologie appliqu^ aux 
langues romanes". Actes /o* Cong. {Stroshomrg) 1969 pp. 87-96. 1 

* Cf. J. Greenberg. "A quant iutive approach to the morphological typmo^y.^ 

language", IJAL Jcxvi (1960) pp. 178-94. and F. W. Householder, "First thought* 
on syntactic indices", ibu. pp. 195-7* . . m 

* H. Contreras. "Une clasihcacidn morfo-sintgctica de las Icnguas «*“;“**?".* 
RPh xvi (1963) pp. 261-8. Other quantitative approaches to Romance clasufjc^ 
lion include M. A. Pei, "A new methodology for Romance classification , 
( 1949 > PP* 135-46: and J. E. Grimes and F. B. Agard, "Linguistic 
komance". L xxxv (1959) pp. 5^-604. Cf. also A. L. Kroeber, "Three Quantita- 
tive Classifications ^Romance", RPh xiv (1961) pp. 

* One surprising result is that Spanish and Portuguese are seen to faU into ou- 
ferent classes, though admittedly th^ are juxtapose in rank-order. 

’ Especially important are C. E. Shannon and W. Weaver i 949 * A* 

J9SI, C. Cherry 1957 and Y. Bar-HiUel 1964, as well as B. Malmbcrg W 
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from symbolic logic or mathemadcs (sometimes called 'algebraic 
grammar*). Language is assumed lo be a well-defined algorithmic 
system which can be described in formal rules that admit of no 
exception and no external intervention. The model is thus a sort of 
machine that can automatically produce utterances: it will be self- 
confirmatory in that it can ‘predict’ possible utterance^ but not 
impossible ones. The relationship of this approach to the needs of 
mechanical translation is not far to seek (though sometimes denied 
by its proponents). The over-riding preoccupation of ‘model- 
builders* is necessarily with language universal rather than particu- 
lars, and empirical data arc not of prime importance to them. Not 
surprisingly, then, this type of approach is not popular among 
Romanists, finding its adherents, for the most part, in the United 
States (c.g. Chomsky, Lamb*) and in the Soviet Union (eg. 
Revain, Saumjan^). In the Romance world, Rumania appears 
most interested in the mathematical, as in statistical, approaches.^ 
In France, too, some glimmerings of interest arc now appearing.** 
It is unlikely, however, that any significant advances in this field will 
be initiated by Romance linguists. 


13. Phonetics 

Since the publication of /ordon-Orr, phonetic sciences have developed 

<cf. p. 53S)> tViihin the Romance world, wc should mention L. Apo^tcl tt at. 
t957. On computational linguistics cf. most recently P. L. Gan in and B. 
Spoisky (eds.) 1966, and D. C. nays 1967. For a recent bibliography J, cf. D. G. 
Hays rl 4/. 1968. 

' Cr. pp. 3 I 9 ~ 93 > S. Lamb 1967, and X. A. Chomsky and G. A. Miller (fonh- 
coming) but especially C. F. Hockett's essay, “Language. Mathematics and 
Linguistics", in T. A. Sebcok (ed-> 19664 pp. 155-304 (also published separately) 
in which he compares the two models. After writing ihe essay Hockett came to the 
conclusion that "all efforts at algebraic grammar, including my ovvn. . . .are 
foredoomed to failure" {CuA \% (19^) p. ia 8 ). Cf. C. F. Hockeit 1966, in v>hich 
he demonstrates that language is not a "w’ell-dehned svstem". 

* I. ]. Revzin 1^2; S. K. saumjan (forthcoming) and "Outline of the applica* 
tional generative model for Ihe description of language", FoL i (1965) pp. 189-232. 
Cf. also F. Papp 1966. 

* For instance the Rumanian periodical C£.T.*I is concerned wholly with this 
type of study. S. Marcus (S. Marcus 19^ and 1967) is perhaps the most outstand- 
ing of Rumanian linguistic mathematicians. Cf. also r. Kiefer 1968. 

^ Cf. for instance, Li iz (1968) ed. M. Gross, de\*oied to "M^eles en linguis- 
lique". 
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immensely, partly due to the invention or exploitation of ‘hardware’* 
which has brought experimental work more to the fore. Indeed, 
ihc increases in mechanical expertise required of phoneticians has 
led more and more to the establishment of phonetics as an autono- 
mous discipline/ often only tangentially related to linguistics. Apart 
from the importance of the commercial construction of the tape- 
recorder (in the form now familiar, dating from 1940), the most 
radical new invention was that of the spectrograph (trade name 
“Sonagraph”, circa 1945) together with the spectrograph playback 

(circa 1950). Therebyanaddedimpetuswasgiven to acoustic phonetic 

research/ which by some linguists is regarded as more relevant 
to language structure than the classic articulatory investigations/ 

Among Romance countries probably France has shown most 
interest in phonetics; the tradition of Grammont^ has been nobly 
Phonetics an carried on by Pierre Fouch6^ and Georges Straka/ 
the Romance while other French phoneticians have concentrated 
countries even more on applied phonetic problems — especially 

' P. R. Lion 1962 gives some account of the history of phonetic equipment, u 
does E. R. Moses, Jr- 1964. , . j « 

^ Though tven then we may quote one of the most distinguished of wesent-osy 
experimental phoneticians, Peter Ladefoged: **A phonetician has to have more 
talents than I nave*' (P. Ladefoged 1967 p. v). . . - 1 j. 

^ Introductions to acoustic phonetics designed principally for lingxmu include 
M. Joos 1948, C- Fant 19^, and P. Ladefesed 1969. A French textbook wht» 
covers acoustic and physiological aspects is J. C. Lafon 1961. A valuable 
of recent research is to be found in Use Lehiste (ed.) 1967. SpMial mei^n should 
also be made of the work on spectrography by a Romance lingxiist, E. PuJgr^ 
1 059. Pulgram is one of those Romance scholars who do not fit easily into any one 
of the categories I have described, as his interests range oyer 
history, dialectology (cf. p. 470) and the phonology especially of VtC 

especially ‘'French/a/: statisiics and dynamics of linguistic subcodes' , ^ x 
pp. 305-25, and "Prosodic systems— French**, Li xiii (ifi^s) PP* 
methodology and applied linguistics. Born in Vienna in igiS* he moved to tM 
United States in the war period and at present professes linguistics at the Univerwry 
of Michigan. 

* Especially Roman Jakobson, and after him the Chomskyans. 

^ Died 1947. 

* 1891-1967, professor of phonetics at Paris 1931-65, editor of FM for a con- 
siderable period. Much of his work was concerned with language history nis 
doctorate thesis (1994) was a historical study of his native Roussillonnatf, ^ 
most important work is a French phonological history (P. Fouchi 195 *)* 

owe to him too, however, the invaluable treatise on modem French P«>nun^ti^. 
P. Fouch 4 1956. Mention here should be made of Marguerite Durud who 
Fouch^'s assistant for many years, in charge mainly of expcrimenul work at m 
Paris Institui de Phon6tique, but whose death precMed that of the master oy nw 
years. Generations of students will remember Mademoiselle Durand s guiaan« w 
iravaux pratiques and her publications include valuable contribunoos to 
phonetics: cf. especially M. Durand 1936 and 1946; *‘La phoadtique, ^ 
domaines", O ii (1953) pp. 213-24; and specirographic studies, e.g. 
tion dcs voyelles nasales", SL vii (1953) pp. 33“53„aad ''De la perception o 
consonnes occlusives, questions de sonority*’ in ^dxii (1956) pp. 

’ A Oech, bom 19x0, he was educated at Prague and Paris Uiuver*iti«»« vv 
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those of teaching French to foreigners (for instance Pierre Delate re,' 
Pierre L6on,^ both of whom have settled in the New World). 
Among Spanish phoneticians the most outstanding is Tomas 
Navarro Tomas^ who also settled in the United States, though for 
different reasons. Phonetics research is active too in Rumania* 
and to some extent in Portugal* but elsewhere in the Romance 
area, except for pedagogical treatises on individual languages,* 
descriptive phonetics tends to be neglected in favour of historical 
phonology.’ 

Interest in the phonology of the Romance languages as a group, 
rather than of any individual language, is more alive in Scandinavia 
than in any of the Romance countries. A valuable short survey by 
GOran Hammarstrdm* U almost the only pan-Romance phonemic 


the war he moved to Strasbourg, but ipem two dreadful years in Buchenwald. 
Aficr the war he at first shared his services between Brno and Strasbourg but in 
1946 he mov^ completely to Strasbourg where he heads the Institut de Phon^tique 
and the Centre de Philologie ci de LittCratures Romanes, and edits the various 
publications of the Centre. His works are mainly concerned with historical 
phonology: particularly important for Romance history are: "La dislocation 
linguiitique ce la Romania et la formation des langucs romanes i la lumi^re dc la 
chronologie relative des changemems phonCtiques'', RLiH xx (1956; pp. 949-07, 
and Observations sur la chronologie et les dates de quelques mcdifica cions 

B hon^tiques en roman et en fran^ais pr^-littCraire". fiLaB Ixxi ( 1953I pp. 947-307. 

Us most recent malor publication on phonetics ((965) is more a collection of 
materials for phonetic study than a treatise properly sO'Called. Cf. also G. Straka 
(forthcoming). A recent work in experimental phonetics by a colleague of his at 
Strasbourg, Mme. Pila Simon, U to be noted: P. Simon t96^. 

‘ Born 1^3 in France, taking his doctorate at Michigan m 1937. he has been 
professor ofphonetics at Colorado since 1955. His most recent major publication is 
a collection of essays : P. Delattre 1966. 

* Born 1906, after holding posts at Paris and Besan^on now professor at Toronto 
his works include P. R. L^on 1969 and 1966. 

* Bom (86^ profeasor at Columbia from 1940 to 1939. His best known work is 
T. Navarro Tomia 191S*. Cf. also his more recent collection of essays (1946). 
For a Ubiiography of works on Spanish phonetics and phonology cf. A. 

^^l>utstandinf in Rumanian phonetics, as elsewhere, is A. Rosetti (cf. esp. 
1957)* Work done under his direction in the Phonetics Section of the Bucharest 
Linguistic Institute includes experimental phonetic studies: e.g. A. Avram t^o. 
The periodical FD (ed. A. Rosetti) is partly devoted to experimental studies. 
Cf. a^ D. Macrea 1933. E. Vasiiiu 1903 is an important phonological study of 
Rumanian. 

* We should mention the University of Coimbra Experimental Phonetics 
Laboratory which since 1939 has published a journal (Rtv. Let. Celmbra). 

• For instance, A. Quifis and J . A. FernAndex *964; G. Bonfanie and M. L. 
Porxio Gernia 1^4: C. TagUavini 1963; A. Camilli t^ 5 « ^ _ 

’ Cf. e.g, for Spanish A. Alonso 1933, D. Alonso 1969. but also S. Gili y Gaya 
1958. Italian phonological studies arc most often to be found withm the Mid ol 
dialectology. Recent Rumanian works that deserve mention here are Florica 
Dimitreicu 1967 and O. Nandri> 1963. For Romance historical phonology cf. 
pp. 416 and 499-6. . , 

* Bom in 1999, Professor of Phonetics at Uppsala till 1065. but now professor of 
Linguistics at Monash University, Australia. Much of bis research has been into 
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Berlil 

Malmberg 


description avaiiable. The Romance phonetician and phenologist 
who most aptly fills the slot of ^eminent scholar’ in this section is, 
however, Bertil Malmberg, also a Swede, born in 
1913 and Professor of Phonetics at Lund since 1950, 
editor of Studio Linguistics since 1947 and of Travaux 
de Vlnstitul de Phonetique (Lund) since 1959. Apart from his invaluable 
introductory book Lc Phonetique^ and the chapter on experimental 
phonetics in his 1964 survey of linguistic trends,^ he has, in 1968, as 
President of the International Society of Phonetic Sciences, edited 
the most comprehensive and authoritative survey of the present 


state of phonetics,^ contributing himself an essay on “The lingubiic 
basis of phonetics” (pp. 1-16). On Romance we owe to him an 
important article, “La structure phon6tique de quelques langues 
romanes”/ as well as several on French^ and on Spanish (especially 
Spanish- American)* phonology. We have already mentioned 
several times his survey of }^ew Trends in Linguistics (B. Malmberg 
1964); his own linguistic views are expounded in his synthesu 
Structural Linguistics and Human Communication‘s where he shows him- 
self eclectic between the Prague and Copenhagen schools, but more 
inclined to the former. Not surprisingly, he has firmer opinions on 
phonology than on other linguistic themes, but he is able to combine 
many different branches of knowledge concerning language into a 
“wide humanistic and scientific unity” (p. v). 


the phonetics ofdialecul Portuguese (cf. G. Hammantrdrn * 953 )* . 
survey of the phonemic systems of the Romance languages is in L. Kaise^^.) 

H ». 979-89, but is omitted from the new edition (B. Malmberg (ed.) 19^* 
ammarstrom*s most recent maior work it the synthesis C. Hanunarstrern * 9 ^* 
‘ B. Malmberg 1954. Other Introductory works on general phonetics indvde 
K. Pike 1943 and D. Abercrombie 1966. Periodicals devoted to phonetics ano 
phonology include AfPA, ^P, and P/ton. 

* Pp. 9B-I99. V • ^ 

’ B. Malmberg (ed.) 1966 is a completely revised replacement for L. Kaiser 
(ed.) 1957. * 

^ O XI (1969) pp. 339-46. .. j. , 

* Especially B. Malmberg 1943, and "Observations sur le sysiime vocalique du 
franca IS* \ AL it 939-46. 

* Cf. especially o. Nulmberg 1950 and 19630. 

B. Malmberg 1963^. 



C. PROSPECTS FOR ROMANCE 
LINGUISTICS 

In ipite of the antagonisms within the field of Romance linguistics, 
in spite of the varying theoretical predilections of its practitioners, 
Romance linguists still nevertheless feel that they have much in 
common, and that they are faced by the same problems — especially 
those posed by the large amount of data available, by the welU 
attested historical background of the languages, and by the continual 
influence on the languages of social institutions and inter^language 
contact. Perhaps more important, students of the Romance 
languages are conscious of a common cultural heritage that engen* 
ders some sort of ^brotherly feeling*. 

We may at this juncture ask ourselves whether the discipline will 
preserve its coherence, or be split up and submerged variously into 
General Linguistic, language teaching and literary studies. Cer« 
tainly the requirement for more technical know«how and more 
* professionalism* in present-day linguistics militates against the 
humanist bias of most Romance scholars, and can tempt Romanists 
to abandon interest in modern developments, as being outside their 
competence. My own feeling is that this would in the long run be 
fatal to Romance linguistics, which would fail to attract talented 
theory-oriented younger scholars and so gradually fade out. There 
must therefore be encouraged, within the Romanist sphere, the 
existence of scholars who are primarily linguists, or 'linguisticians*, 
concerned principally with theory and methodology but with a 
special interest in the Romance languages: such scholars would most 
naturally find their place in General Linguistics departments within 
the universities, but they should not lose their foothold in the more 
traditional Language departments, for fear that they neglect the 
interests of their more humanistically inclined colleagues. 

Even though we may readily recognize what Romanists can 
learn from General Linguistics, we may wonder whether they can 
reciprocate by making a special contribution to linguistics, as a body 
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of general theory and methodology. To my mind, the wcll*docu- 
men ted Romance languages should provide a testing-ground for 
hypotheses about language development and structure, and so bring 
down to earth the castles in the air constructed by theorists. In 
particular, Romanists can introduce into the static models of many 
modern linguists, the dynamic element that is so evident in Romance, 
where the treasure-house of literature complicates linguistic prob- 
lems, as a result of the prestige of individual idiolecial contributions 
and of the slow rejection-rate of sub-systems. Romanists can check 
the unbridled theorizing of linguistic model-builders, by constantly 
reminding them of the individual and social factors that interfere 
with mechanical processes. To pul it in terms of the ‘schools’ I 
have discussed, Romanists arc at their best when they are ‘nco- 
liumanist’ or ‘nco-iraditional* (of which trend the Prague school can 
be regarded as a special case>. 

Indeed, even though Romance linguistics should make room for 
some theoreticians, it will probably always make more appeal to 
humanistic-minded scholan than to rigorously ‘scientific* methodo- 
logists (who can still of course find a happy hunting-ground in 
Romance reconstruction — both comparative and internal— but 
who, with the passage of lime, are bound to find themselves in- 
vestigating more and more subtle, or even trivial, problems). 
While neglect of modern linguistic developments might do irrepara- 
ble harm to Romance linguistics, complete divorce from the study of 
Romance literature and texts would spell its doom as an identi- 
fiable sub-section within the general realm of linguistics. 



APPENDIX 


Principal PeriodkaUt of rcUoanec to Romance LinguisticSy that have 

started puhlkation since 1937 

1939 Aeta lAnguisika (Hafnicnsia) (Copenhagen) 

Lingua Nostra (Florence) 

Revista de Filologia Hispdniea (Buenor Aires-New York, 1939*4^) 
Translatorcn (Copenhagen) 

1940 Modem Language Quarterly (Seattle) 

1941 Anales del Institute de LtngUistiea. Universidad Nccional de Cuyo (Men- 

doza) 

Boletin de dialeetologia espahola (Barcelona) 

CahUfs Ferdinand de Saussure (Geneva) 

CuUura Neolaiina (Modena) 

1942 Revista de Portugal (Serie A: Lingua Poriuguesa) (Lisbon) 

Studies in Linguistics (Buffalo, N.Y.) 

1943 University ^ California Publkatioris m Linguistks (Berkeley) 

1944 Revisia de dialeetologia y tradkiones poputares (Madrid) 

Travaux du Cerele Linguistique de Copenhague (Copenhagen) 

1945 Bihliogrc^a Jiloldgua portuguesa (Lisbon) 

BoUtln del /nstituto Caro y Cuervo, continued as Thesaurus (Bogoti) 
Word (New York) 

1946 Boletim de Filologia (Rio de Janeiro) 

Symposium (Syracuse) 

1947 Estudis Romanks (Barcelona) 

Lingua (Haarlem) 

Nueoa Revista de Filologia Hispdnka ( Mexico) 

Revista Portuguesa de Filologia (Coimbra) 

Romance Philologr (Berkeley) 

Romanistisehes Jahrbueh (Hamburg) 

Siudia Liriguistka (Lund*Copenhagen) 

Zeilschrifl fir Phonetlk, SprachssASsensehaft und Kommtmcatumsforsehung 
(Berlin) 
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1948 RomoMshvUa (Prague) 

1949 Arekivum Linguisticum (Glasgow) 

Bibliographie Linguistiqut de Vastnit /jh tt compUnwii <Us annUs pficidnUs 
( U I rec h t> Aa rwerp) 

CahuTs de V Association IntcmakxonoU dss Etudes Franfaises (Paris) 

DU Sprache (Vienna) 

Filologia (Buenos Aires) 

1930 RkercKc Ltnguistieke (Rome) 

Studii fi Ccrcetiri Lingvisiiee (Bucharest) 

1 95 1 Acta Linguistica Aeadtmiae Sdentiarum Hungarian (Budapest) 

Archivum (Oviedo) 

Comparative Romance Lingtdstics (U.S.A.) 

Marche Romano (Li^ge) 

1952 CahUrs Sextil Pufcariu (Bucharest) 

Limha Romdnd (Bucharest) 

Of bis (Louvain) 

Revista do Lahoratdrio da FondtUa Exparimonial da Faeuldade de Latras da 
Universidade de Coimbra (Coimbra) 

Vie et Langage (Paris) 

VopTo^ jat^otAonU (Moscow) 

*953 Jomal de FiUlogta (Rio de Janeiro) 

Romanua gandef%sia (Gand) 

Studi mediolaiini e oolgari a cara delVIsHtuto di FtloUgia rotnanza 
deU*(/nwereitb di Fisa (Bologna) 

*954 Fiiolcgia romanza (Turin) 

FUoiogia romanea, continued as Filologta e Letteratva (Naples) 

Journal <tf the Canadian Linguistie Association (Montreal) 

MechanUat Translation (Cambridge, Mass.) 

1955 Babel: Revue InUmationaU de la Tradsietion (Bonn-Paris) 

1956 Cereetdri de Lingutsticd (Cluj) 

Revue de Linguistic, continued as Revue Roumaine de LingussttC 
(Bucharest) 

Studia Romaniea {et Anglica ^(^reMmria) (Zagreb) 

1957 Fhonetiea (Basel) 

Revisla de Filologie Romasdedfi Germanied (Bucharest, 1957'') 

Studi Jraneasi (Turin) 


195S Anthropologieal Linguisties (Bloomington) 
Foneticd ft Dialeetologie (Bucharest) 
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1959 Annali iUlVUiihtto Unit>€rtH^no OrUniaU J^apoli, Sfziwu Linguistuu 

(Naples) 

Ca/iUrs dt Lexicolo^ (Bcsan^on) 

Ihirida (Rio de Janeiro) 

Hu UnguistU Reporter (Washington D.C.) 

1 960 Bulletin d *tnfoTTn^tton du Labor tttoire d*A natyse Lexuologique (Besan^n ) 
Bulletin des jetmes ttmanisies (Strasbourg) 

Lo Traduiiion Aulomatitpie (The Hague, 1960-4) 

1961 Bulielin rignoUH^ (Section si) Sociologies ethnologU (Paris, CNRS) 

Le fionfois dons le monde (Paris) 

Statistieal Methods in Linguistics (Stockholm) 

1962 CoAtm de Linguistic Theorigue el Appliquie (Bucharest) 

Etudes de Linguistic Applies (Besan^on) 

Linguistic oppliqule et traduction automatic (Nancy) 

1963 International Review ^ Applied Linguistics in Language Teaching (HeideU 

berg) 

Linguistics (The Hague) 

Revista de LingUlstica A^icada (Concepcidn, Chile) 

Travaux de Linguistic dr Litidraiure, Strasbourg (Strasbourg) 

1964 Bulletin de la SocUti Roumaine de Linguistic Romane (Bucharest) 

1965 Etudes Romanes de Brno (Bmo) 

Foundations 0/ Language (Dordrecht) 

Journal Linguistics (Oxbridge) 

La Linguistic (^*ns) 

1966 Estudias LingOislicos (S&o Paulo) 

Langages (Paris) 

Revue Romane (Copenhagen) 

1967 Folia Linguislica: Acta Soeietatis Ltnguul^ Europaeae (The H^e) 
Glossa (Vancouver) 

Language and Language Behaaiour AbstracU (The Hague) 

1968 Language Teaching AbstracU (Cambridge U.P.) 

S969 Lanefianfaise (Paris) 



ABBREVIATIONS 


AGI 

AION 

AL 

ALH 

AmA 

AnL 

AhK 

AfES 

ArL 

AS^S 

Be 


BDC 

BDE 

BDH 

BF 

BFR 

BFP 

BH 

Bib 

BiblMng. 


BILAL 

BSL? 

BuU.sxg. 


CAIEF 

CFS 


Perieduftls and Sarial Publicaticns 

Archivia CloitcUguc Italiono (Rome, then Turin, 1873-19341 
Florence, 1950-) 

Annali dfll*Istituto Universitario OritntaU di J^fapoli. Sttiom 
linguistka (Naples, i 9 S 9 *) 

Acta Linguistka (Hafnkrtsia) (Copenhagen, 1939-) 

Acta Linguistka Academiae ScUntiarum Hungariat (Budapest, 
*957-) 

Amirkan Anihropalogtsi (Bloomington, 1958-) 

Anthtapolagkal Linguistks (Bloomington, 193B-) 

Arehivum (Oviedo) (Oviedo 1951-) 

Archives Europ^enrus de Socklogu (Paris, 1960-) 

Arehivum Linguislkum (Glasgow, 1949-) 

Archiv fikr das Studium der nsueren Sprachen (Eberfeld 1846^, 
Braumchweig, 1649-) 

Babel: Revue Internationale de la Traduction (Bonn-Paris, Federa- 
tion Internationale de Traducteurs, S955-) 

Butileti de DialeetclogUs Catalana (Barcelona, 1913-1937) 

Boleiin de dialectologia espa/lola (continuacidn dd BDC) (Barce- 
lona 194 1-) . 

BoleHn de Dialectologla Hispano^Amerieana (Buenos Aires, I 93 ^^ 
Boletim de Filologia (Lisbon 1939-) 

Boletim de Filologia (Rio de Janeiro, 1946-) 

Bibliografia Jiloldgka portuguesa (Lisbon, 1945-) 

Bulletin Hispanigue (Bordeaux, 1899-) 

Biblos (Coimbra, Revista da Faculdade de Letras, i 9 ^^ 5 -) 
Gomite International Permanent des Linguistes Biblio^apw 
littguistigue de Vannee /p-st compUment des annies precldenles (uirecn 
and Antwerp, Spectrum, 1949-) 

Btdletin d'Jf^ormaiion ^ Lapotaire d*Analyst Lexkohgt^*** 
(Besan^on, 1960-) 

Bulletin de la Sooiete de Linguistigue de Paris (Paris, > 87 **“) . 

Ministire de VEducation Nationale; Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique Bulletin signaUtigue Section a I Soaoiogte, 
etknologie (Paris, CNRS, 1961-) 

Cakiers de V Association Internationale des Etudes Franfaises (Pans, 

*949-) 

Cahiers Ferdmand de Saussm (Geneva, 194 *-) 
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CU 

CLin 

CLTA 

CN 

CSF 

CuA 

ELA 

ERB 

EstL 

FD 

Fi 

FM 

Fol 

FoLi 


Cl 

HR 

Ib 

ID 

tJAL 

IRAL 

U 

JL 

L 

UF 

UL 

LATA 

Li 

LxR 


Lis 

LLBA 

LN 

Ls 

LTA 

MLd 

MLR 

MPH 

MRjs 

MT 

NMi 

NRFH 

0 

PDFS 


Cahurs ds Uxicctogu (Besan^n, 1959-) 

Cercstdri de LinguistitA (Cluj, 1956-) 

Cahiers de Linguistique Thhriqutti Appliquee {Bucharc$l, 1962-) 
Cultura HeoUtina. Bolettino dell* 1 st ituto di iilologia romanza 
dell*Universitik di Roma (Modena, 1941-) 

Cahiers Ssxtil Piifeariu (Bucharest, 1952-) 

Current Anthrcpolcgy (^icago, i960-) 

Etudes de linguisiiqut appliquee (Centre de Lin^istique Applique 
de Besan^on, 1962-) 

Etudes romanes de Brno (Brno, 1965-) 

Estudias LinguUt'uos (Centro de Linguistica Aplicada, S&o 
Paulo, Brazil, 1966-) 

Faneticdfi Di^eetalo^e (Bucharest, 1958-) 

FiioUgia (Buenos Aires, 1949-) 

Le Franfais Modems (Paris, 193 3-) 

Foundations of Language (Dordrecht, 1965-} 

Folia Linguistua : Aeta Soeietatis Linguistkae Europaeae (The 
Hague, 1967) 

Clossa (Vancouver, 1967-) 

Hispanic Review (Philadelphia, 1933-) 
tbhida (Rio de Janeiro, J939-) 

Italia DialettaU (PUa, 1923-) 

Intemaiional Journal of American Linguisiies (New York, 19(7*) 
International Review of Applied Linguistics in Language Teaching 
(Heidelberg, 1963-) 

Italica (Evanston (lllinoii), 1924-) 

Journal qf Linguistics (Cambridge, 1965-) 

Language (Baltimore, Linguistic Society of America, I923») 
Langue Franfaise (Paris, 1969-) 

La linguislique (Paris, 1 965-) 

Linguistique appliquee et traduction auiorrtatique (Nancy, 1962-) 
Lingua (Haarlem, 1947-) 

The Linguistic Reporter (Center for Applied Linguistics, Washing- 
ton D.C., 1950-) 

LjRgaulirr (The Hague, 1963-) 

Language and Language Behavior Abstracts (N.Y. 1967-) 

Lingua nostra (Florence, 1939') 

Langages (Paris, 1966-) 

Language Teaching Abstracts (Cambridge, 196B-) 

Modem Language Q}tarlerfy (Seattle, I 940 ~) 

Modem Language Review (Cambridge, 19^^) 

Le Mattre PKanitique (London, 1889-) 

Marche Romane (Li^c, I 95 i~) 

Mechanical Translation (Cambridge, Mass., M>I<T., i 954 ~) 
Hecphilologus (Groningen, 1916-) 

/le^ilolagische Mitteilwtgen (Helsingfon, 1899-) 

Hueva Reoista de Filologia Hispdnica (Mexico, 1947-) 

Orbis (Louvain, 1952-) 

Proceedings of the Durham Phiiasaphical Society (Durham, > 957 ') 
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Pkon Phcnetica (Basel, 1957*) 

PM LA Publications 0/ the Modem Language Association of Amerieo (New 

York, 1889-) 

PQ, TTtc Philological Quaflerly (Iowa City, 1932-) 

RDTP Revista de diaUetologia y trMicionos populates (Madrid, 1944*') 

Rev. Lab. 

Coimbra Revista do Laboraldrio de Fonetka Experimental da Faculdade d$ 
Lett as da Uniuersidade de Coimbra (Coimbra, 

RF Romanische Forschungen (Erlangen, i883*} 

RFE Revista de Filologia Espaftola (Madrid, 1914-) 

RFH Revista de Filologia Hispdnica (Buenos Aires-New York, 1939-46) 

RFRG Revista de Filologie Romanied ft Germanicd (Bucharest, 1957 ’*) 

RM Romanica Helvetica (Monograph series; Zurich, then Berne 

1935 “) 

RJ Romanistisches Jahrbuck (Hamburg, 1947-) 

RLA Revista de Lingulstica Aplicada (Concepcidn, Chile, 1963-) 

RLiR Revue de Linguisli^ue Romane (Paris, 1925-) 

RLR Revue des longues romanes (Montpellier, 1870-) 

RLu Revista Lusitasui (Lisbon, 1887-1938) 

Ro Romania (Paris, 1672-) 

RP Revista de Portugal Serie A: Lingua Porluguesa; (Lbbon, 

194a-) 

RPF Revista Portuguesa de Filologia (Coimbra, 1947-) 

RPh Romance Philology (Berkeley, 1947-) 

RRL Revue Roumatne de Linguisligue (Bucharest, 1964-; previously 

Revue de Linguistigue, 1956-^3) 

RR Romanie Review (New York, 1910-) 

RRom Revue Romane (Copenhagen, 196&-) 

S Symposium (Syracuse, 1946-) 

SCL Studii fi Cerceldri Lingvistice (Bucharest, 1950-) 

SIL Studies in Ltnguislks (Buffalo, N.Y., 1943-) 

SL Studia Linguistka (Lund-Copenhagen, 1947-) 

SMIL Statistkal Methods in languisiks (Stockholm, 1961-) 

SN Studia Pfeophitologka (Uppsala, 1928-) 

SP Studies in Philology (Chap^ Hill, 190^) , . 

SRAZ Studia Romanka el Anglka Z^grebiensia (Zagreb, i 956 -> originally 
Studia Romanka) 

SRo Studi Romanzi (Rome, 1903-} 

SSL Studi e Saggi Linguistiei (supplement to ID) . 

TCLC Trovawc du Cerele Linguistique de Copenhague (Copenhagen, 1944 “) 
TCLP Travaux du Cerele Linguistique de Prague (Prague, 1929-39) 

TLLS Travaux de Linguistique et de Litterature, Strasbourg (Strasbourg, 
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Pres.yfut. espafiol 1964 Preiente y futuro de la lengua espanola Aetas de la 
didm^(r<3 de flologia del t eortgreso de instituciones hispdnUas (Madrid, 
OPINES, Ed. Cull. Hisp,, 1964, 2 vols.) 

Prollemas . . . 1967 Problemas y principios del estructuralismo linguistico: 

eoloquios ... del xxv aniMtsario del CSIC (Madrid, Publ. RFE xvi, 1967) 

I^obthnes de psycho-linguistique 1963 (Paris, P.U.K-, 1963J 

ProbUmes du langage 1966 (Paris, Gallimard, 1966) 

Proceedings of the gth International Congress of Phonetic Sciences (Munster, 1964) 
Pulgram (cd.) 1 954 Applied Linguistics in Language Teaching (Washing* 

ton D.C., Georgetown U.P., 1954) 

*950 The Tongues of Italy. Prehistory and History (Cambridge (Mass.), 
Harvard U.P., 1958) 

*959 Introduction to the Spectrography of Speech (The Hague, Mouton, 
*959i reprint 1964) 

(forthconxing) Syllable, Word Hexus: a Study of Phonological Boundaries, 

(The Hague, Mouton) 


Quemada 195541 Le commerce amoureux dans let tomans mondains 
{tSio-tSyet) (Paris, Lcs Belles Lettres, 1955) . 

*955® Irttroduction d tiiude du voeabulaire medical {sSoe^tSfO) (Pans, 
L«i Belles Lettres, 1955) 
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1 968 Lts dxctxonnaxrti du franf^is modfrne {iS 39 ~^^$) ■ Aiftow, 

Uurs 1) p£s fi Uxtrs mtMei ( Pa r is, Did ier, 1 968, ‘ ‘ Etudes lexicologiques’ ' i) 
A. Quilis 1963 Foixiika y For^ogio del Espaiiol ( Madrid » “Cuadernos 
bibliograficos” x, (963) 

A. Quilis and J. A. Fernandez 1964 Curso de fonetiea y fonologfa espaHolas 
(Madrid, Instiiuto *‘Miguelde ^rvantes", 1964, and ed. 1966) 

H. Ramsden 1963 H'tak Proiwun Position xn the Early Remawe Languages 

(Manchester U.P., 1963) 

Hee. d'et. rom. /95P Retuexl d'etudes romanes publie c V occasion du IXe Cengrls 
Iniernationai de Linguisti^ue fiomane d Lisbonne du mars au 3 avril /95P 
'Bucharest, Ed. Acad., 1959) 

N I . Reg u la 1 955-66 Hxstoriuhe Crommatik des Fran zdsischen ( He idciberg , 
Winter, 1955-66, 3 vols.) ... 

M. Rcgula & J. Jernej *955 Cramxncliea staliana desent/ixfa $u bast stonche 
e psieo/ogiehe (Berne- Munich, Francke, 1965) 

G. Rcichcnkfon 1965- Hxstoriuhe lotein-^llromaniseke Grammatik (Wies* 

baden, Harrassowiu, 1965-) 

T. B. VV. Reid i960 Historical Philot^ and Linguistic Science (Oxford 
U.P., i960. Inaugural lecture) 

J- Renson 196a Les derxominatiorxs du oisage en Jrangais et dans les autres 
longues romanes (Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 196a} 

I. I. Revrin 196a Modeti ja^a (Moscow, Nauka, 1 96a ; English trans. 

by N.F.C. Owen and A.S.C. Ross, Models oj Language* London, 
Mcihucn, 1966; French trans. Les Modiles linguistiguest Paris, Dunoi, 
1968) y 

H. Rhcinfelder 1963 (fest.) Medium Aevum Romanicum. Festschrift fir 

Rhein/elder (Munich, Hueber, 1963) . 

F. Rice and A. Guss 1965 Information sources in Linguistics: a bibliogra^ico 

handbook (Washington D.C., Center Tor Appli^ Linguistics, 19^5), 
M. Riffatcrre 1 957 Le Style des Pleiades de Gobineau. Essai d^appluoUon 
d'une mRhode stylistigue (Paris, 1957) 

R. H. Robins 1^4 General Linguistics: an introductory suroey (London, 
Longmans, 1964) 

1967 A Short History of Linguistics (London, Longmans, *9®^ 

A. Roccric-Alexandru 1968 Fonostatistica limbii romSne (Buchares , 

Ed. Acad., 1968) _ , ^ 

M. Rodrigues Lapa 1945 BstxKstica da lingua portuguesa (Lisoon, 
Seara Nova, 1945) , j 

G. Rohlfs 1949-54 Historiuhe Grammatik der italienischen Spraehe un 

ihrer MundarUn (Berne, Franke, 1949-54. 3 

forthcoming: Crammatica storka delta lingua italiana e dei suoi dtatetti) 
1950-52 Romanische Philologie. i. AUgemeine Romanistik; Franzbsisc 
provemalische Philologie. it Italieniuhe Philologie. Die sardische und r 
romanische Sprachc. (Heidelberg, Winter, 1950-58) « . 

1951 Serma vulgaris laiinxu, Vulgdrlateinisches Lesebuch (Halle . 
1951, 2nd ed. Tubingen, Niemeycr, 1956) 

1952 Estudios de geografia Unguistica de Italia (Granada, U.P., >95 / 
1952 An den Quellen der romaniseken Sprachen (Halle, Niemeyer, 195 ) 
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1 954 DU Uxihalische Dlffertnzifnmg dtr romanischen Spraehen : Versuch eintr 
romanisfhtr Wortgeographie (Munich, Bavarische Akadcmic, 1954; 
Spanish trans. by M. Alvar, Diferenciacion lexica de Ics Unguoi Tomdnieas^ 
Madrid, i960) 

1956 Sluditn zur romanisehen Momertkunde (Nlunich, Beck, 1956) 

1957 Manual dt Fihlogia Hispdnica (Bogota, Instituto Caro y Cuervo, 

1957) 

1956 (fest.) H. Lausberg and H. Weinrich (eds.) Romanica ( Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1958) 

1966 Einfuhnng in das Studium der ramanischtn PhilologU (Heidelberg, 
Winier, 1966, 2nd ed. of vol i of G. Rohifs 1950*52, with a supplement 
for the years 1950-^5) 

[968 (test.) R. Baehr and K. Wais (eds.) Srrto Romanka (Tubingen, 
Niemeyer, 1968) 

R. Rohr 1964 Einjuhrung m das Studium der Rornanistik (Berlin, Schmidt, 
1964) 

L. Romeo 1968 77 ir Eeonomy 0/ Diphthangization in Early Romance (The 

Hague, Mouton, 1968) 

G. Rondeau 1965 Initiation d la linguUti^ue appliquee d Venseignement des 
longues (Montreal, Centre ^ucatif et culture), 1965) 

M. Roques 1946 (fesi.) Etudes romones dediets c Mario Roques (Paris, 
Dros, 1946) 

1950- (feat.) Milanges de Unguistique ei de liUerature romanes offerls d 
M. Mario Roques (Paris, Didier, 1950*) 

A. Rosen blat 1964 El eastellano de Espafta y el eastellano de America: 

unidad y difereneiacidn (Caracas U.P>, 1964) 

A. Rosetii 1957 Introdueere (n /onelUd (Bucharest, Ed. Acad., 1957, 
3rded. 1963 rev. ed. of 1930 work written with E. Petrovici; Portuguese 
trans. IntrodufSo 4 Fanetka, Lbbon, Publicat$es Europa •America, 1962) 
193^46 Istoria limbii romdne (Bucharest, Ed St. , 1938-46, 4th ed. 1964) 
1943 Le mot. Esquisse d*une thiarie generaU (Copenhagen, Munksgaard 
& Bucharest, Inst, de ling, rom., 1943, 2nd augmented ed. 1^7) 

>947 Milanges de linguistique et de phiUlogie (Bucharest, InstitutuI de 
Lingvistic RomJna — Copenhagen, Munksgaard, 1947) 

1959 Sut la theorie de la syllabe (The Hague, Mouton, 1959, 2nd revised 
ed. 1963) 

1965 (fest.) Omagiu lui Alexandru Rosetti la 70 de ani (Bucharest, £d. 
Acad., 1965) 

19^7 Listguistka (The Hague, Mouton, 1967) 

A. Roscttl and B. Casacu 1961- Istoria limdii romdne literate (Bucharest, 
Ed. §t., 1961-) 

W. Rothe 1965 Beitrdge zur Formenhildung von lat. im Romonisehen 

(Bonn, Rom. Versuche und Vorarbeiten, 1965) 

N. Ruwet (967 Introduelion d la grammaire gdniralioe (Paris, Plon, 19^7) 

M. Saltarelli (forthcoming) A Phonology of Italian in a Cenerative Grammar 
(The Hague, Mouton) 

W. J. Sainarin 1967 Field Linguistics (New York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Wiruton, 1967) 
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M. Sane his Cuarncr 1 953 La (artogrofxa Hnguiitka tn Ic actmixdady ft Attoj 
df la Ffninsulo Iberua (Madrid, CSIC, 1953) 

K. Sandfeld 1943 (mcm.) In numariam Kr. Sand/tidi udgiret paa jo* 
Aarsdagen Jar kans Fadul (Copenhagen, Gyldendal, 1943) 

£. Sapir 1921 Languagt (New York, Harcouri, Brace & World, 1921; 
trans. Le Langag<t Paris, A 1953; linguagemf Rio, 1954, £l lenguaje, 
Mexico, 1954) 

S, Sapor ta (ed.) 1961 P^halinguutici : a book 0/ readings {N.Y., Holt, 

Rinehart and Winston, 1961) 

S. Saporia and H. Contreras 1962 A Phanalcgical Grammar <^f Spanish 
(Seattle, Washington U.P., 1962) 

J. Sarrailh 1966 (mem.) Melanges d la memoire de Jean SarTaith (Paris, 
Centre de Recherches de Tlnstiiut d'Btudes Hispaniques, 1966) 

S. K. Saumjan (forthcoming) Problems 0/ Tkeoretieal Pkamlogy (The 
Hague, Mouton) 

F. de Saussure t9t6 Caws de linguisUque generals (abbrev. Cows) (Paris, 
Payot, 1916, 3rd ed. 1965; Ed. critique par R. Engler, Wiesbaden, 
Harrassowitz, >967; Spanish trans. by A. Alonso, Cwso de linguislita 
generaly Buenos Aires, Losada, 1945) 

A. Sauvageot (957 Les proeides expressifs du fran^ais eontemparain (Parts, 
KUncksieck, 1957) 

A. SchafT 1962 Introduction to Semantics (Oxford, Pergamon, <962) 

F. Schalk 1955 Somnium und vent>as\dle Wbrter in den romaniseken Spraehen 
(Cologne, 1955) 

S. A. Schane 1968 French Phonology and Morphology (Cambridge (Mass.), 

M.I.T. Press, 1966, Research Monograph 45) 

C . Sch ick 1 960 /( lingxsaggio (Tu r i n , Einaud i , \ 960) 

H. Schmid 1949 Formenbildung von *dare* and 'store' tfli Romanisehett 
(Berne, Francke, 1949) 

H. G. SchogI 1968 Le systime verbal du fran^ais eorxtemporain (The Hague, 
Mouton, 1968) 

T. A. Sebeok (ed.) t96o Style in Language (Cambridge (Mass.)* 
M.I.T. Press, 19^) 

1966a Current Trends in Linguistics: vol Hi: Theoretical Foundations (The 
Hague, Mouton, 1966) 

1966^ Portraits of Linguists: A Biographical Source Book for the History of 
H^estem Linguistics /yg^J$Ss (Bloomington, Indiana U.P., * 9 ^* 
2 vob.) 

J. S^guy j 954-66 Allas Linguis/igue e( ethnographiguc de la Gascogne (Paris, 
C.N.R.S., 1954-66, 4 vots.) 

M. V. Sergievski 1952 Vvedenie v remanskoie iazlko^nanie (Moscow, 
Izd. Lit. In. Jaz. 1952) 

H. Serls 1964 Bibliogra/ta de la linguistica espoAola (Bogoti, Publicaciones 
del Instituto Caro y Cuervo, xix, 1964) 

C. E. Shannon and W. Weaver 1949 The Mathematical Theory of Com- 
mtmication (Urbana, Illinois U.P., 1949) 

B. Siertsema 1955 A Study of Glossematics. Critical ssmtey of its fundamental 

corvepts (The Hague, Nsjholf 1955, 2nd revised, ed. 1965) 
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D. L. Silb (ed.) 1968 Inttmaticnal Entythpacdia 0/ Social Sciences (New 

York, Macmillan, 1968, 17 vols.) 

S. da Silva Neto 1952 Miitoria da lingua partuguesa (Rio de Janeiro, 

Livros de Portugal, 1952) 

1957 Manual de Ftlologia portugueta (Rio de Janeiro, Livraria Academi* 
ca, 1957) 

i960 Lingua, eultura e cibilizofao (Rio de Janeiro, Li\Taria Academica, 
i960) 

P. Simon 1967 Let Cansonnes Jran^aists: mouununts el positions articulatoires a 
la hmUre de la radio-einimatographie (Paris, Klincksieck, 1967) 

P. Skok 1940 Osnou i romanska lingvistike (Zagreb, 1940, 3 vols.) 

T. Slama-Cazacu 1961 Langage el Contexte (The Hague, Mouton, 1961 ; 

trans. from Limbaj ft context, Bucharest , 1959) 

J. Sofer 1963 Problematik des Vulgdrlateins : Ergebnisse und Anregungtn 
(Vienna, Gerold, 1963) 

E. Spang'Kanssen 1963 Les Pftpositions incolores du /ranfais moderne 
(Copenhagen, Cads, 1963) 

H. Spang'Harmen 1954 Recent Theories on the J^ature of the Language Sign 
(Copenhagen, 1954, TCLCix) 

R. K. Spaulding 1943 How Spanish Grew (Berkeley Los Angeles, 

CaUfornia U.P., 1943} 

L. Spiizer 1948a Essays in Historical Semantics (New York, Vanni, 1948) 
1948& Linguistics and Literoey History. Essays in Stylistics (Princeton 

U.P. , 1948; Spanish trans. Linguistica e historia literaria, Madrid, 1955) 
1949 •d Method of Interpreting Lsierature (Northampton (Mass.)* Smith 
College, 1949) 

1954 Cfitiea stilistica e storia del linguaggio (Bari, Lateraa e Figli, 1954) 
1956 Romanische Literaturstudien tp^S-t^sS (Tubingen, Niemeyer, 1956) 
1956 (fest.) Studio phildcgica et litteraria in honorem L. Spiizer (Berne, 
Prancke, 1958) 

S. Stall 1961 Limba latind in irucriptiite din Dacia ft Scythia (Bucharest. 

Ed. Acad., 1961) 

A. Stefenelli 1962 Die Volkssprache im Wtrk des Petron {im Hinblick auf die 
romaniseken Sprachen) (Vienna-Stuttgari, Braumiiller, 1962, Wiener 
Rom. Arb. i) 

D. Steible 1967 Concise handbook of linguistics (Lx>ndon, Peter Owen, 

1967) 

H. Sten 1952 Lts temps du oerbe fini {indicatif) enfrangais moderne (Copen- 
hagen, Munksgaard, 1952) 

R* P. Stockwell and J. D. Bowen 1965 The Sounds iff English and Spanish 
(Chicago U.P., 1965) 

R. P. Stockwell, J. D. Bowen and J. W. Martin 1965 The Grammatical 
Structures <ff English and Spanish (Chicago U.P.* 1965) 

O. Straka 1965 Album phonitique (Quebec, Laval U.P., 1965) 

(forthcoming) Sus tendances actsulUs de la prononciation franfoise (Paris, 
Klincksieck) 

K. Strecker 1948 Introduction a V etude du laiin mididvoi (Paris, Dror, 
3rd trans. ed. 1948) 
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VV. Screitbcrg 1934 (fesi.) Stand und Au/gaben dtr Spraekwisiensehajl. 

Ftitsehrifi Jut Wilhelm Streithrrg (Heidelberg, (924) 

P. Strevens (ed.) 1966 File Inaugural lectures (London, O.U.P., 1966) 

Studies in Linguistic Anal/sis (Oxford, Blackwell Jar The Philological 
Society, 1957) 


A. Tabouret-Keller (forthcoming) La Bitinguisme (Paris, P-U.F. Coll. 

‘*Lc Linguistc*') 

C. Tagliavini 1950 Iniraduziane alia glattalcgia (Bologna, Patron, 4th ed. 

*950) 

1959 Le origine delle lingue neolaiine. Jntnduziane alia filctogia remanza 
(Bologna, Patron, 3rd ed. 1959, reprint 1963, 4th revised ed. 1964) 
1963 Sloria della linguisfiea (Bologna, Patron, (lithographed) 1963) 

1965 La eorretla pranuneia italiana (Bologna, Patron, 1965) 

V. TauU 1968 Introduction to a theciy ^ language planning (Uppsala U.P., 
1968) 

B. A. Terracini 1943 ^ Qpe es la linguistiza? (Tucumin, Fac. de Filos. 

y Leiras, 1942) 

1949 Cuida alto studio della linguistiea storiea (Rome, Ateneo, 1949) 
T957a Conjiitti di lingua e di eultura (Venice, Bibl. di Cultura xix, 
*957) 

1957^ Pagine e appunti di linguistua storiea (Florence, 1957) 

1963 Lingua libera e liberta linguistua: introduztone alia linguistua storiea 
(Turin, Einaudi, 1963) 

1966 Analisi stilistiea. Teoriot sloriut problemi (Milan, Feltrinellii 19^^) 
1968 (fest.) Linguistieo e Jilologia. Omaggia a Benvenuto Terracini (Milan, 

(968) 

B. A. Terracini and T. Francesehi 1964 Soggio di un atlante linguistieo di 
Sardegna (Turin, Irxst. del Ailanie Linguistieo, 1964, a vols.) 

L. Tesniirc 1943 Cours de sjmteue structurale (in mimeograph, 1943) 

(933 Esquisse d'une syntaxe strueturale (Paris, Klincksieck, 1953} 

1959 Elements de rynfarr strueturale (abbrev. ESS) (Paris, Klincksieck, 
1959, and ed. 1^5) 

D. B. Thackray (ed.) 1967 Research: definitions and refieclions. Essays on the 

occasion 0/ the Uniuersity of lAiehigarCs Sesquietntennial (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan U.P., 1967) 

R. Titone 1964 La psieolinguistita oggi (Zurich, Pas'Verlag, 1964) 

K- Togeby 1951 Structure Immauente de la langue Jranfaise (Copenhagen, 
TCLC vif 1951, and revised ed. 1965, Paris, Larousse) 

1 953 Modcy aspect et ten^ en espagnol (Copenhagen, Munksgaard, J 953) 

1954 VCEuire de Maupassant (Dansk Videnstabs Forlag-P.U.F. *954) 

1957a Dansk Lyrih (Dansk laererforingen 1957) 

1 95 7^ La Composition du roman ** Don Quixote' * (SuppI . to Orbis Li i te rarum , 
1957) 

1 960 LiUeraere rtnatssancer i Frankrigs middelolder (Studier fra Sprog* og 
Olcidsforskning, i960} 

(ed.) 1967 La Glossematique, I' heritage de HjelmsUv au Danemark {Ls vi, 

1967) 
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]96d Immanence and Structure (Special number ii of RRom Copenhagen, 
Ai'ademisk Forlag, 1968) 

J. B. Trend 1953 The Languages and History of Spain < London, HuJchin* 
son, 1953) 

Trends t & H see C. Mohrmann et at. (eds.) 1961 & (963 

N. S. Trubetzkoy *939 Grundzuge der Pkonohgie {TCLP vii, 1939, 3rd 
ed. 1962; French (rans. by J. Caniineau, Prineipes de Phonologie^ *949> 
rep. 1957, English Irans. Introduction to the Principles of Phonological 
Dtscfipiions, The Hague, NijhofT. 1968) 

H.J. Uldall 1957 Outline of Giossematics (Copenhagen, TCZ.Cx, 1957) 

S. Uhmann 195* Principles of Semantics. A Linguistic Approach to Meaning 
(Glasgow, U.P., 1951, 2nd ed. Oxford, Blackwell, 1959) 

1952 Precis de semantigue franfaise (Berne, Fran eke, 1952, 2nd ed. 1959; 
Spanish ed. Introduecion a la semdntica f ranee sa Irans. wiih annotations by 
E. Busios Tovar, Madrid, 1965) 

*957 Style in the French Novel (Oxford. Blackwell, 1957, rep. 1964) 

*960 The Image in the Modem French Novel (Oxford, Blackwell, *964) 

1 962 Semantics : an Introduction to the Study of Meaning (Oxford , Blackwell, 
*962, reprinu (964 & 1967; Italian ed. Bologna, 11 Mulino, 1966) 
*9^4 Language and Style (Oxford, Blackwell, *964) 


V. Vai&nknen 1963 Introduction au latin vulgaire (Paris, Klincksieck, 
I9^3> reprint -h 43 extra pages of text & commentary 1966) 

*9^ Le Latin ^gaire des inscriptions pompeiennes (Berlin, Abhand- 
lungen der Deuischcn Ak. der Wiss. zu Berlin, Klasse fur S, L. und K, 
*95^ *d> 2nd rev. ed. of 1937 work; 3rd ed. 1966} 

J. Vachek i960 Dictiennaire de linguistigue de I'ecole de Prague (Utrccht- 
Antwerp, Spectrum, i960) 

19^4 A Prague School Reader in Linguistics (Indiana U.F., 1964) 

19W The Linguistic School of Prague. An Introduction to its theory and 
practice (Indiana U.P., 1966} 

A. Valdman 1961 Applied Linguistics — French : a guide for teachers (Boston, 
Heath, 1961) 

(^.) 19^ Trends in Language Teaching (N.Y., McGraw-Hill, 19^®) 

R. Valin 1955 Petite introduction a ia psychomhanique du lor\gage (Quebec, 
Laval U.P., 1955, in CaL5) 

hi* Vatkhoft 1966 Studies m Portuguese and Creole (Johannesburg, 

Witwatersrand U.P., 1966) 

J. L. Varela 1955 Vossler e la ciencio literaria (Madrid, 1955) 

Vasiliu 1965 Fonologia limbii romdne (Bucharest, Ed. Acad., *965) 

J- Vendryes 1921 U Langage...{Pasis, Michel 1921, new ed. with revised 
1950; English Irans. London, Routledgc & Kegan Paul, 19^5* 
5lh printing 1959; Spanish Irans. wiihintrod. by A. Badia and J. Roca, 
Panorama de la lingHistica modema, Mexico, Unidn tip. ed. Hispano- 
jWericana, 1958) 

*• ''lanu 1957 ProhlemeU metaforei fi cite studii de stilistied (Bucharest, 
Ed. Acad., 1957) 
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B. £. Vidos 1939 Storia delle parole marinaresc/u italiaM pcssate in Jranuji; 
(oniributc sloricc“linguij/uo alV espansiont della lingua nautiea xialiana 
(Florence, Obchki, 1939, II vol. xxiv) 

1 956 Handbaek tot de Romaanse Taalkunde (’s*Herlogenbosch» Malmberg, 
1956; Iialian trans. Manuale di linguistka romanta Florence, Olschki, 
(959; Spanish irans. Manual de tingSUtica romdnka Madrid, Aguilar, 
1963; German trans. Handbuch der romanuchen Sprachwusemekaft 
Munich, Hueber, 1968) 

1965 PrestitOy espamione e migrazione dei termini tecnici nelU lingue roman ze e 
non roman ze~ Froblemi, met^ e risultati (Florence, Olschki, 1965) 

A. Viscardi et al. 1955 A. Viacardi, C. Cremonesi, E. Moazati and M. 
Vitale Preittoria e itoria degli itudi roman zi (Milan, Inst. Ed. Cisalpine, 
• 955 ) 

K. Vossler 1954 Einfihrung ins Vulgdrlatetn (Munich, Hueber, 1954) 


M. L. Wagner 1941 Historiuhe Lautlehre des Sardischen (Halle, Saate, 
194c) 

1 949 Lingua e dialetti delVAmeriea spagnuola (Florence, Le Lingue 
estere, 1949) 

1951 La lingua sarda: Forma y storia, spirito (Berne, Prancke, 195 0 
1953 Historisehe WortbildungsUhre des Sardiuhen (Berne, Francke, >95^) 
R“L- Wagner 1939 Les phrases kypotlkiiques eommenfont par si dons la langue 
fianfoise des origines a la fin du xvie s- (Paria, Droz, 1939, theaia) 

1955 Introduelion a la Unguistigue fianfaise (Geneva, Droz, 1947» 

ed. 1955, new ed. 1965, with, aa a separate volume. Supplement hibliO' 
graphi^ue, 1947-53- . 

1967 Les Vocabulaires franfois: /. definitions; les dutionnatres (Fans, 
Dldier, (967) 

1968 La Crammaire franfaise (Paris, $4d4s, 1968) 

W. von Wartburg 1922-68 Franzbzisthes etymologisehes Wdrlerbuch (Bonn, 

Klopp, 1922-28, Leipzig, 1932-1940, Basel, 1955-66) 

J934 Eooluticn et strueture de la langue franfaise (3rd rev. ed. Berne, 
Francke, 1946, 6ch ed., 1962) 

1938 Die Entstekung der romanisehen Vblker (Tubingen, Nicmeyer, I93®* 
2nd ed. 1951; French trans. Les Origines des peoples romans, Pans, 
P.U.F.. 1941) . . 

1943 Ein/iihrung in die Problematik und Melhodik der SpraehwiSsenseMj 
(Halle, a.d.S, 1943, new ed. Tubingen, Niemeycr, 1962; French trans. 
Problimes et methodes de la linguistigue, 1946, revised with additions 
chapters by S. Ullmann, 1963, and trans. into English by J* M^H. 
Reid, Problems and Methods in Linguisties, Oxford, Blackwell, 19^' 
Spanish trans. Problemasy metodos de la lingdistiea, Madrid, 195O 

1950 Die Ausgliederung der romanisehen Spraekraume (Berne, 

1950; Spanish trans. La Jragmentoeidn linguistka de la Romania, leMti , 
Credos, *952; French trans. La fragmentation de la Romania, Pans, 
Klincksieck, 1967) u \ 

1956 Von Sprache und Mensch K. Baldingcr and A. Thicrbach ( ■) 

(Collected essays; Beme, Francke, 1956) 
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1958 (fest.) K. Baldinger (ed.) Etym^hgua (Tubingen, Nicmeyer, 

1958) 

1968 Feslsthri/l Walther von Warthurg znm 60^ Gfburtslag. t 3 . mat 

ig6$ ed. Kur( Baldinger (Tubingen, Niemeycr, 1968, 2 vol$.} 

W. von Wartburg and R. HaUig 1963 S^stemt raisonnt dts conctpls pour 
servir dt hose a la lexicographie. Essai d*un schema de classcmenl (Berlin, 
Ak.^Verlag, 2nd ed. 1963, cf. abo R. HaUig and W. von Wariburg 

1963) 

W. von Wartburg and P. Zumihor 1947 Precis de syntaxe du /ranfais 
eontemporain (Berne, Franc ke, 194?) 2nd ed. 1958) 

J. Waterman 1963 Perspectives in Linguistics (Chicago U.P. , 1963; 
Translations; Die Linguistik und ihre Perspektiven, Munich (966; Breve 
storia della Hnguistuat Florence, 1968) 
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ab. 175 

avicellus, 164* 

abhor re r 174' 

avis, 164* 

abeille, 197 

avoine, 177, 178',* 

absinthe, t7S 


ac4, 53 
{t)to\o, ^5 
acru, 166 n. 

babel, 348 

balader, 361 

adagiu, 175* 

balancer. 361 

adorer, 1741 

balle, 361 

aeatimare, 167, 168, 

banc de menuisier, 155 

6 yy^, 304 

basiare, 166 n. 

(2)ici, M 

b4ga, 73 

aim, 167 

b8>are, 168 n. 

aimer, 93 

beau, 239 

diela, 303 

beko, 200 

ajuster, 187 

bel, 304 

albua spinus, 1 56 

belette, 306' 

alt, i€d n. 

betterave, 318* 

alter, 166 n. 

bien, 304 

altui, x€6 n, 

billard, 360 
bimb>t»mb, 55 

alU, 55 

.III, S5 

am, 166 n. 

blaireau, 155 

bolearcft, 176 n. 

amabaj, 288 

bon. 304 

amant, 167 

hopi, 150 

amare, 167, c68 

bostan, 318* 

amer, 167 

boule, 3181 

amo, 166 n. 

bourguignon. 239 

aoOt, 160, 161 * 

braie, 153 

ap. 171 

Erieulle, 340 
buisson, tso 

apis -em, 160, 162, t68. 

169, 171 

buralic, 175* 

apprcnimage, 287 

55 


ara(t), 166 n. 

caillou, 318 » 

aratu, 166 n. 

caldaria. 155 

aratrum, 168* 

capaaon. 310* 

•rb, 175 

car, 166 n. 

arbfe(sl, 171 

car^e, 318' 

ariitoacA, 73* 

carrusn, 166 n. 

17* 

cams, 166 n. 

asafta, 156 

caulicuJus. 164* 

aub4pm(e), 156 

caulis, 164* 

auceflxis, 162, 164* 
aude, n. 

causa, 303 

cause, 303 

audei, 166 n. 

ciipftltna, 318 • 

auricula, 164* 

cipCuWr* «?5* 

auru, 164* 

celebro, 349 

auires, >71 

cen4Uer. 156 

aveine, 165 

cent, 181 * 

avena, 165, 167 

centum, 168 n. 


charreiier. 230 
chaudi^rc» 156 
chaudron, 156 
chauMe» 155 
chef, 318 > 
chevaucher, 28 
chiav«, 350 
chi«deie» 38 
chiedo. 28 
chos«, 303 
Christ, 161 1 
cinque, 166 n. 
cic^caniin, 175’ 
citron, 318', 359 
clrni, 175* 
clavellus. i65t 
clavis, lOSi 
clavus. 165, 1^.* 
contropare, 55 n. 
contropatio, S4« ^5 
coar, t?4 
cors, 164* 
cor$et, 164* 
cosa, 303 
coulindrou, 34S 
cour, 192* 
court. 193* 
couver, 174 
crcsci, 28 
cresco, s8 
cubare, 174 
culotte, 155 


danois, 178, 
d^che, 381 
dedi(i. 64 
d^ngand<, 3 * 9 ' 
d4goutant, 174, le. ' 

d^goQter, 174 
demi, 175 
d 4 mon, 339 

derbcdea, 95^ 

deaiderare, 166 n. 
defira, 166 n. 
dcftept, 310 > 
dSdA, 64 
diable(i), 171 
SidPoyot. 304 
dicere, 192 
Dieus, 171 
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dimercre, *75 
diiTiyek, j 75 
ding-dang, 55 
domandare, 350 
dominus, 304 
dovleac, 318 > 

&poK^v, 306 ' 

e(s). i6o> (69 
ebope, 15$ 

^conduire, 

Education, 987 
cl, (€0, (64 
168 

enfant, 986 
enseignement, 9S7 
cnicigner, 387 
ep, tco, 169, (79 
<pe(l)Ution, 199^ 

*pm(c), 156, J97 

^pinar, 15^ 
*pme(tic), 156 
cpop«, 136 
«, 160, 169, J79, 173 
e$cio, 98 
cscsia, 28 
esco, ad 
escondir, i99> 

»€U. 95 * 
e»mer, 167 
essaim, <79, 173 

euaimer, 174* 

^tabU, 155 
examen, 179 
izit 162 


facere, 199 
faisan, 191 
faitieau, 167 
fait, j6m 
f&meie, i75> 
familia, 175^ 
fein, 177 
femelle, (75 
fenum, 177 
fcr. 174 

Termer, (74, t5.* 
ferfeniti, 174' 
ferme, 93 
Termer, (74, ib. * 
filigram, 175* 
fiu. 95* 
flambe, 348 
flatter, 56 
floiter, 56 
flutter, 56 
flu lure, 56 
foarfece, 174' 


ibi, 163, > 

foie, 163 

foin, 177. t 78 *t* 

fomeie, 1 73 > 
forfeca, 1 74 * 

Tost, 166 n. 
fourbir, 359 
Tran^ais, 178, 
frufite, 1 74 * 
frusta, 1 74 ' 
fumie, 175 
fumelle, 175 
Turner, 175 
Tumier, 173 
Tuti, j 66 n. 
fuiuere, 166 n. 

galeite, 361 
gaJIus, 191 
garden, 939 
gat. 191 
gaier, 179* 
GauUenalli^re, 348 
girU, 73* 
girliciu, 73 > 
glavi, 318^ 
glivifini, 318' 
gofuenard, 319* 
gorpil, 3^ 
gT»P. * 5 ^ 
grand, 55 
grande, 33 
gustum, I74< 

habena, 163 
habeo, 166 n. 
harlequin, 93 
herbe sainte, 175 
h6ros, heroine, etc., i6t 
Herr. 304 
hirondclle, 164 
hirundo, 164 
hiu, 95 » 
holerci, 173* 
holgy, 306 • 

ire, 100 n. 
inalt, 166 n. 
iniru, 178 n. 

Jacques, 171 
japonais, 178 

303 

55 

labrum, 166 n. 
largonji, 360 
larmes, 93 


taur, 168 n. 
laurus, 166 n. 
lavare, 166 n. 
I^peros, 373 
levertci, 348 
Umus, 106 n. 
linspr^, 360 

lis, (6 j 2 

lit, 161 * 
livre, 163 
loi, 301 
Lorcefi, 360 
Lord, 304 
loucherbem, 360 

luieni, 95 ‘ 


macru, 166 n. 
mai, 160, j6i > 
maie, 1741 
maison, 174’ 
maisseau, 1S7, 179 
malifatius, 54 
mare. 53 
man, 160, 161 * 
mauvait, 34 
mir, t66 n. 
meins, 176, t>. 
mine, i 78 > 
merancole, 348 
mere, t66 n. 
merlette, 93 

55 -4. 

miere, too n. 
mictiamo, 97 
mieto, 97 
mi$ch*masch, 53 
Mittwoch, (75 
min&*spartft, 317 
moineau, 182, 163 
moins, 177, 178. 
moisson, 169, 163 
molere, 187 
morbleu, 308 
mouche, 187, i 7 *» *97 
mouche i miel, 17* 
moucher, 163 
moucheron, (97 
moucheite, *83, 184, I 7 *' 

' 87 * , - 

moucheite*, 163. 
moudre, 187 
moule, 163 
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